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A revision of the South African species of Juncus. By Professor R. S. 

Adamson, M.A., D.Sc. (Communicated by the Botanical Secretary) 

[Bead 1 March 1934] 

An investigation of the species of J uncus found on the Cape Peninsula was 
subae^iuently extended to include those of the whole of the Union of South 
Africa, In an area of this size it is obvious that collection and examination 
of plants over large areas must be very incomplete and knowledge of dis¬ 
tribution very unequal. 

It was found that much of the material in herbaria was named with con¬ 
siderable uncertainty and, further, several plants were discovered Which could 
not be assigned to any of the existing species. Again, the limits of species 
seemed uncertain, and either overlapped or were so wide as to include plants 
certainly different. 

In the present investigation the plants have been studied, as far as was possible, 
in the living state in the field, and the results so accumulated compared and 
correlated with material in herbaria. In addition to the older collections, 
some more recent have been studied, especially those of the late Professor C. E. 
Moss, which have proved invaluable. Further, through the kindness of 
Mrs. Moss, I have had access to a number of his MS. notes, of which I have 
made full use. 

In the course of the work I have examined the material in the following 
herbaria:—British Museum (Natural History), London; Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew ; Botany School, Cambridge ; Botanical Museum, Stockholm ; 
Botanifiche Garten, Berlin-Dahlem ; Bolus Herbarium, Cape Town; South 
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African Museum, Cape Town ; Guthrie Herbarium, University of Cape Town ; 
National Herbarium, Pretoria; Albany Museum, Orahamstown; Veterinary 
Department, Onderstepoort; University of the Witwatersrand, Johannes¬ 
burg ; University of Stellenbosch. 

I have to express my thanks to the directors and the curators of these 
institutions for allowing free access to the collections, and in many cases for 
permitting the borrowing of material for study. I have especially to thank 
Mr. J. Ramsbottom, Keeper of Botany, British Museum, for obtaining on 
loan the sheets from the collections in Berlin and in Stockholm for examination 
in London. 

The South African species of the cosmopolitan genus Juvcus were mono¬ 
graphed by Fr. Buchenau in 1876 (* Monographic der Juncaceen vom Cap 
in Abh. Nat. Ver. Brem. iv, 393-512, t. v-xi). Buchenau then recognised 
twenty-nine species, of which ten were described for the first time.' This 
work made a real advance in knowledge, and has been the basis of subsequent 
investigations. This account was incorporated with little alteration by 
Buchenau in his ‘Monographia Juncacearum’ in 1890 (in Engler, Bot. Jahrb. 
xii, 1), and was essentially unchanged in his account of the family in Engler, 
‘Das Pfianzenreich*, iv, 36 (1906). These three monographs by Buchenau are 
often referred to in the following pages and for brevity are quoted by their 
dates. The account by Baker in * Flora Capensis * (vii (1896) 17-27) is almost 
entirely based on Buchenau, though a few alterations were made ; J, Krausaii 
was sunk in J, rmritimus and J. bufoniua grouped with the annual species of 
Buchenau’s * Junci graminifolii \ 

In Buchenau’s monographs the species are of somewhat unequal rank. 
Many treated as separate units are nearly allied, while others are certainly 
aggregates. This was perhaps inevitable with the rather Umited herbarium 
material available at that time. These aggregate species are now rearranged— 
for example, J, capenaia and J,Dregeanu8 as defined by Buchenau are subdivided 
into four and three species respectively. It is hoped that the resulting arrange¬ 
ment gives units more equal in rank and more natural in their limitations. 

In this revision the number of species is raised to forty, of which eight are 
de^ribed as new. Four previously described as varieties or subspecies are 
raised to specific rank. Of those given by Buchenau three are reduced, two 
to varietal rank and one is sunk in another species. Two species not recorded 
by Buchenau are included. 

In the subdivision of the genus the arrangement and nomenclature of 
Buchenau, which has received fairly general acceptance, has been adopted. 
Of the eight subgenera or series, one, ‘ Junci ainguluTea \ is merged in the 
* Junci graminifolii \ Of the remainder, five are represented in the South 
African Flora: the * Junci aubuiati ’ and * Jund aipini * have no representa¬ 
tives in the Southern Hemisphere. Of those presmt the largest is * Junci 
graminifolii \ which comprises tw«ity-five of the forty recognised species; 
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‘ J. septati' contain six; ‘ J. thalassici' four; *J. poiophyUV three; and 
'J,genuinV two. None of the three species in " Junci poiophylli" is an 
undoubted native of South Africa. 

Of the forty species, twenty-seven are endemic to South Africa and four 
others are only recorded outside in the immediately adjacent countries. In 
other words, three quarters of the known species are wholly S. African in 
distribution. Of the endemics twenty-two belong to the Junci graminifolii. 

Under each species a list of localities is given in which only specimens actually 
seen and examined are quoted. The distributions there given are patently 
incomplete. Further collecting and field work are necessary before any 
generalisations can be drawn from the geographical distribution of the species. 


JUNCUS [Toumefort, Inst, rei Herb, i, p. 246 (1700); Linn. Syst. Nat. 
p. 6 (1736); et Gen. PI. p. 104 (1737)]; Linn. Sp. PI. p. 325 (1753); Benth. 
& Hook. Gen. PI. hi. p. 867 (1880); Vierhapper, in Engler & Prantl, Nat. 
Pflanz. Auf 2, 15 o, p. 214 (1930). 

Glabrous annuals or perennials. Flowers with perianth of 6 free, glume¬ 
like or membranous tepals. Stamens 6, less often 3, hypog 3 mous. Gynaecium 
of 3 carpels, fruit a capsule, with numerous seeds. 


JUNCI POIOPHYLLI Buchen. in Abh. Nat. Ver. Brem. iv, p. 406 (1875); 
in Engler Bot. Jahrb. xh, p. 169 (1890); in Das Pflanzenr. iv, p. 36 (1906) 100. 
Tenagaia Dumort. (1827), j/ide T. v. Post & O. Kuntze, Lex. Gen. Phan. p. 303 
(1904). Isophyllum Koch, in Linnaea, xxi, p. 628 (1848). 

Flowers with prophylls (bracteoles). Leaves mostly basal, flat, channelled, 
or subterete. Inflorescence with separate flowers, not capitula. Annual or 
perennial. 

Key to South African Species. 


1. Annual, perianth with long green points exceeding capsule. 

Perennial, inflorescence terminal or pseudolateral, leaves sub- 

terete . 

2. Inflorescence terminal, flowers large, capsule brown, much ex¬ 

ceeding perianth . 

Inflorescence, pseudolateral with long subtending leaf; flowers 
few, small, pale. 


1. J. hufoniua. 


2. J. Chamiasonia. 

3. J. capiUacevta, 


1. JiTNOUS BUFONIUS Linn. Sp. PI. i, p. 328 (1753); Buchen. p. 175 (1890); 
p. 105 (1906); Baker, in Flora Cap. vii, p. 23 (1895). J. ranarius Nees, in 
Linnaea, xx, p. 243 (1847) (nomen). 

Annual, tufted. Leaves slender, channelled above, equalling stems. Stems 
up to 20 cm. simple or forked. Flowers solitary or in groups of 2-6, 4-6 mm. 
long. Perianth with long green points, external longer. Capsule almost 
equalling inner perianth, oblong, shining, red-brown, obtuse, flattened at top, 
very shortly apiculate. 

The commonest S. African form of this variable species has the flowers in 
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flattened groups of four to six, rarely eight, and a dark reddish capsule equalling 
the inner perianth. C. E. Moss (in MS.) identified this with J. hybridus Brot. 
FI. Lusit. i, p. 613 (1804). The plants certainly agree very well with the 
description. But various transitions can be found between this common form 
and those with solitary fiowers on an extended inflorescence which would be 
referred to J. bufonius var. genuinus Ck)utinho, Bot. Soc. Brot. viii, p. 102 (1890). 
Without culture and genetic experiments it seems inadvisable to create new 
species or varieties and so add to the already complicated S 3 monymy of the 
forms included in this species. 

J. bufonius occurs by roadsides and in disturbed ground. It is probably 
not an original native, but an established alien. It is generally distributed 
through the western and south-western Cape, but apparently is rare or absent 
in the east, and is less common in the interior. 

CAPE PROVINCE :—^Namaqttaland : Steinkopf, Schlechter 11481! Karie- 
boomfontein, Pearson 4988! Clanwilliam, Leipoldt 346! Ceres : Ceres, 
Pearson 3262! Pillans 18429! Paarl : Berg River, Zeyher 4314! Cape : 
Cape Town, EckUm 4314! Mey\ Dr^ge 8790, p.pt.! BurcheM 2132! Table Mt., 
Moss 6634! 7930! 7931! 7932! Adamson 10! 276! Levyns\ Kirstenbosch, 
W. Dod 2266! Adamson 236! Rondebosch, Adamson 201! 330! Claremont, 
SchUchter 1673, p.pt.! W. Dod 2132! Pishhoek, Adamson 2691 Levyns ! Camps 
Bay, Adamson 8! 9! Cape Flats, Moss 4186! 6616! ZeyAer4968, p.pt.! Adamson 
160! 216! 222! Milnerton, Adamson 13! Stellenbosch : Somerset West, 
Zeyher 83! Hottentots Holland, Gueinzius! Stellenbosch, Duthie 1713.1803! 
Caledon: OoniBi, Adamson ll\ 12! Pr. Elizabeth : Walmer, JPateww 2379! 
UiTENHAGB, Paterson 2364! 2379! Laingsburo : Buffels River, Schlechter 
11263! 

ORANGE FREE STATE :—Bloemfontein, Potts 2870! 

UNLOCALISED :— Schlechter 6867! Drige, a I Zeyher 6! Wallich rf? Hartman ! 

2. JiTNCDS Chamissonis Kunth, Enum. PL iii, p. 348 (1841) ; Buchen. 
p. 198 (1890); Adamson, in S. Afr. Joum. Sci. xxviii, p. 261 (1931). J. imbri- 
catus var. Chamissonis Buchen. p. 122 (1906). 

Tufted, rhizome rather deep, branched. Stems tough, up to 60 cm. finely 
striated. Sheaths 2-3, bearing semiterete, grooved blades, about half length 
of stem. Inflorescence terminal, subtending leaf equalling or exceeding 
inflorescence, branches ascending. Flowers solitary, regularly spaced on upper 
side of branches, 6-8 mm. long. Bracts bright chestnut-colour, shorter 
than flowers. Perianth equal, hard, brown, with green midrib. Stamens 6, 
shorter than perianth. Style very short. Capsule much exceeding perianth, 
round-pyramidal, shining olive-brown. Seeds very shortly apiculate. 

A S. American species naturalised, and spreading, in the neighbourhood 
of Cape Town. 
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CAPE PROVINCE Cape : Rondebosch (Camp Ground), Levynsl (Keur- 
boom Park), Adamson 338! Kirstenbosch, Comptonl Adamson 4! 7! Rose 
bank, Adamson 3361 3371 Cape Flats (Lansdowne), Adamson 221! 

3. JuNOUS OAPILLACBUS Lam. Enc. Meth. Bot. iii, p. 267 (1789); Kunth, 
Enum. PL iii, p. 350 (1840); Buchen. p. 199 (1890), p. 122 (1906); Adamson, 
in S. Afr. Journ. Sci. xxviii, p. 251 (1931). 

Tufted, rhizomes straight, not branched. Shoots to 25 cm., slender, soft. 
Sheaths 1, rarely 2, with subterete, slightly grooved blades. Leaves equalling 
stems. InfloresceTVce pseudolateral, small, 2-10 fid. Flowers stalked, 3-4 mm., 
pale. Perianth equal. Stamens 6, shorter than perianth. Capsule pale, 
exceeding perianth, retuse, bluntly 3-angled. Seeds small, brown. 

A South American species established on roadsides near Cape Town. 

CAPE PROVINCE :— Cape : Oranjezicht, Adamson 1! Rhodes Memorial, 
Adamson 1941 Newlands, Adamson 1951 2551 Rondebosch, Adamson 3221 

JUNCl GENUINI Buchen. p. 406 (1875), p. 169 (1890), p. 100 (1906) ; Baker, 
Flora Cap. vii, p. 17 (1895). Juncotypus Dumort. (1827), fide T. v. Post & 
O. Kuntze, Lex. Gen. Phan. p. 303 (1904). 

Caespitose perennials. Flowers with prophylls. Leaves basal, all reduced 
to sheaths. Infiorescence pseudolateral with subtending leaf like continuation 
of stem. 

4. JuNCUS KFFUSUS Liim, Sp. PI. i, p. 326 (1753); Leers, FI. Herborn. p. 88, 
t. xiii, 2 (1789) ; Buchen. p. 228 (1890), p. 135 (1906) ; Baker, in FI. Cap. vii, 

р. 18 (1895); in Flora Trop. Afr. viii, p. 92 (1901). 

Perennial, densely tufted with horizontal rhizome. Ste7ns up to 1 ra. high. 
Basal sheaths dull brown. Stem shining, green, smooth, finely striate when dry, 
pith continuous. Infiorescence much shorter than subtending leaf, effuse or 
compact, usually without elongated branches. Flowers green or brown, small, 

с. 2 mm. Perianth equal, acute, external almost subulate, internal lanceolate. 
Stamens 3, f length of perianth, anthers broad, equalling filament. Capsule 
obovate, trigonous, retuse, minutely mucronate, shorter than perianth. Seeds 
yellow, shortly apiculate. 

The South African representatives of this species are characterised by very 
small flowers. They may represent an endemic variety. 

Swamps or marshes mostly in the coastal belt, but extending to the interior. 
Absent from the west coast and the arid regions. 

J, effusus occurs in Kenya (fide Engler, Pflanzenw. Afrik. ii, p. 280 (1908), 
in Engler & Drude, Veget. d. Erde, ix). 

CAPE PROVINCE Cape : Table Mt., Ecklon 9011 Moss 7929! Adamson 7! 
2771 Rondebosch, Pillans 3811! Kirstenbosch, CompUm\ Adamson 254! Wyii- 
berg, Adamson ! Tokai, W, Dod 2191! Hout Bay, Adamson 6! Cape Flats, 
Adamson 233! Paabl : Franshhoek, Moss 7928! Somerset : Boschberg, 
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MacOwan 1964! Stookenstbom : Katberg, Schonland 4315! E. Pondoland : 
Umzinhlava Riv., Schkchter 6563! 

NATAL Durban, Wood 13! Moss 7044! Lion’s River: Howick, 
Hutton 143! Rosetta, Mogg 17709! Lidgetton, Mogg 877! 3698! 6715! 6822! 
Estooubt : Mooi River, Wood 4062! Mogg 3227! Balgowan, Mogg 5666! 
6616! Klip River : van Reenen, Bews 24! 

TRANSVAAL :— ^Kbugebsdobp : Roodepoort, Moss 8068! Hbidelbubo : 
Witpoortje, Moss 8355! 

5. JuNCUS ACUTissiMUS, sp. n. J. glaucus var. acutissimus Buchen. p. 417, 
t. V (1875), p. 244 (1890), p. 133 (1906); Baker, in Flora Cap. vii, p. 18 (1896), 

Perennis, caespitosa. Folia cataphyllina basilaria, basi castanea, supeme 
pallida, nec non nitida. Caules obscuri virides vel subglauoesoentes, tenuiter 
striata, medulla intemipta. Inflorescentia pseudolateralis folio multo brevior, 
effusa, ramis subaequalibus vel duplis longioribus. Flores ferrugineae, tepalis 
aequalibus acutissimis subulatis. Stamina 6 perianthio duplo breviora, antheris 
filamenta aequantibus. Capsula ovata, trigona, castanea, nitida, perianthio 
brevior. 

This species differs from J. glaucus (J. inflexus) in so many features—the 
sheaths, colour, and striation of stem, narrow acute perianth, and length of 
capsule—^that is seems quite worthy of specific rank. Further, it is endemic in 
South Africa and geographically quite separate from J, glaucus^ which is not 
found in the Southern Hemisphere except for records from New Zealand, where 
it is probably an introduction (c/. G. M. Thomson, ‘The Naturalization of 
Animals and Plants in New Zealand p. 484 (1922)). 

J, acutissimus is a smaller plant than J. glavxus and forms less dense tufts. 
The inflorescence is smaller and the flowers smaller and redder. 

The type is Dr6ge 8796 c! 

Damp places, river-banks, and swamps in the grassland regions at altitudes 
of 2000 feet and over. Absent from the coast belt, also from the tropical 
regions and the more arid parts. 

CAPE PROVINCE :— Komoha, Flanagan 1367! Queenstown : Shiloh, 
Baur 891! 1187! Albert: Molteno,2717! 17462 1 17473! Wodehousk : 
Stormberg, Drige 8796 6! 'Klein Buffels R., Gaatje’, Drige 8796c! Aliwal 
North, Bolus 68! Hersohel : Sterkspruit, Hepburn 210! 411! 

ORANGE FREE STATE :— Winbubg, Ma/cOwan 264! Bethlehem, Flana¬ 
gan 2063! Bolus 8272! 

BASUTOLAND, Page 16826! 

TRANSVAAL :—Johannesburg, Moss 9761! 16838! Buigersdorp, Flanagan 
1666! 1367! 

JUNCITHALASSICI Buchen. p. 406 (1876), p. 169 (1890). Junci thaJassii, 
p. 100 (1906). MaHtimiy Baker, in Flora Cap. vii, p. 17 (1896), Acutiy Fries 
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Summa. Veg. Soand. i, p. 65 (1846). Juncastrum Fourr. in Ann. Soc. Linn. Lyon, 
xvii, p. 172 (1869). Juncastrum 0. Kuntze, in T. v. Post & 0. Kuntze, Lex. Gen. 
Phan. p. 303 (1904). 

Perennial, caespitose; stems and leaves stiff, pungent. Leaves basal, 
uppermost with cylindrical, stem-like blade. Inflorescence terminal or pseudo¬ 
lateral, effuse. Flowers without prophylls. Perianth firm, hard. Seeds tailed 


or appendiculate. 

Key tC South African Species, 

1. Inner perianth retuse. Seeds with large appendages. 2. 

Inner perianth obtuse. Seeds tailed .. 3. 

2. Anthers red. Capsule rounded, subspherical, much exceeding 

perianth . (6) J. acutua. 

Anthers yellow. Capsule ovate, prismatic, just exceeding 
perianth. Flowers small, clustered. {^a) J.faacieuLiflora, 

3. Flowers in groups, usually dark. Capsule almost equalling 

perianth, shortly mucronate ... (7) J, Krauasii, 

Flowers separate, large, pale. Capsule distinctly exceeding 
perianth, pointed. (8) •/. arabicua. 


6. JuHOUS ACUTUS Linn. Sp. PI. i, p. 325 (1753). J, acutus var. Leopoldii 
Buchen. p. 421, t. v (1875), p. 251 (1890), p. 150 (1906); Baker, in Flora 
Cap. vii, p. 19 (1895). J, Leopoldii Pari, in Giom. Bot. Ital. ii, p. 324 (1846) 
(fide Buchen.). J. macrocarpus Nees, in Linnaea, xx, p. 243 (1847) (nomen). 

Densely tufted. Stems up to 1 m. Sheaths loose, brown, 1 or 2 upper with 
cylindrical pungent blades as long as stem. Inflorescence terminal, effuse, 
often with one or more elongated branches, subtending leaf pungent, variable 
in length. Flowers solitary or in groups of 2-3. Perianth hard, external acute, 
internal retuse with broad membranous margins. Stamens 6, about equal to 
perianth, anthers red, longer than filament. Capsule hard, brown, round-ovate 
or subglobose, apiculate, about twice length of perianth. Seeds with long white 
appendage. 

Buchanan’s var. Leopoldii was described as having a rounded or spherical 
capsule not narrowed above. The South African plants have either fruits 
round or distinctly ovate and pointed above. The two shapes not only grade 
into one another, but can be found in plants growing adjacent to one another, 
so that the variety cannot be upheld. 

Damp places, especially on salt or alkaline soils. More frequent in the interior 
and rather dry parts than close to the sea. Confined to the Cape Province. 

CAPE PROVINCE :—^Namaqualanp : Mouth of Orange River, Ecklon cfc 
Zeyher 73 1 Henkries, Schlechter 20 ! Pearson 3091 ! Atties River, Pearson 
5388 ! Brak River, Pearson 4880 ! Hondeklip Bay, Pillans 18197! 18198 ! Bolus 
9475! Zeyher \ Cebes : Verkeerde Vlei, Sehmann 2840! Wobobstbr: 
Worcester, Bolus 5271! Adamson 125! Stellenbosch: Somerset West, 
Zeyher 4308 ! Helderbeig, MacOwan 16651 Swellsndam : Zeyher I Rivebs- 
bALB : Riversdale, Afitfr 2924 1 3381 ! Kaffir Kuils River,JfmV 3402 ! Montagu : 
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Montagu, Mosa 5381! Kogmans Kloof, Kumel Michell 11! Ladismith : 
Ladismith, Adamson 124! van Wyoks Dorp, Muir 3361! MirBRAYSBiTBO, 
Tyson 582! Richmond ; Stylkloof, Dr^gCy J, acutus, a, p.pt ! Gbaaf Rbinbt ; 
Sneuwberg, Burchell 2860! Humansdobp, Fourcade 1747! E. P. Phillips \ 
UiTENHAOB, Ecklonl Ecklon & Zeyherl Zwartkops River, Zeyher 4311! Pt. 
Elizabeth : Redhouse, Rogers 3606! Albany : Graharastown, Rogers 426! 
Bathurst : Kowie, Britten 2125 ! Somerset : Somerset East, MacOwan ! 
Peddie : Keiskama Mth, Galpin 7715! King Williams Town, Sim 162! 

UNLOCALISED :— Thom 109! Dr^ge, J. acutus, g, c. p.pt., d. p.pt.! 

6a. JUNOUS FASCicuLiFLORA, sp. n. Perennis usque ad 40 cm. alta. Folia 
basilaria cataphyllina, straminea, subnitida, summa tria laminifera, laminis 
cylindricis pungentibus, caule brevioribus. Inflorescentia terminalis, effusa, 
bractea multo longiore. Flores parvao, c. 3 mm., in fasoiculis terminalibus, 
5-6 flor. aggregatae. Tepala externa distincte longiora, acuta, interna obtusis> 
sima vel retusa marginibus latissimis. Stamina sex perianthio duplo breviora, 
antheris luteis. Capsula perianthio paullo longior, straminea, trigona, ovato- 
prismatica, breviter mucronata. Semina longe albo-appendiculata. 

Allied to J. acutus, but differing in the small flowers aggregated in terminal 
clusters, the yellow anthers, and the small scarcely exserted capsule. 

CAPE PROVINCE:—Ceres : Zwartruggens, on rocks by waterfall, 

Adamson 123! 

7. JuNCUSK raussii Hochst. in Flora N. R. iii, xxviii, p. 342 (1845) (emend.); 
Buchen. p. 418, t. v (1875), p, 255 (1890), p. 153 (1906). /. maritimus Baker, 
Flora Cap. vii, p. 19 (1895), p.pt. J. spretus Rom. & Schultes, Syst. Veg. vii, ii, 
p. 1656 (1830) {fide Buchenau). 

Perennial, scarcely tufted. Rhizome horizontal with close shoots. Stems 
to 40-50 cm., dark green, smooth. Sheaths pale brown, upper 1 or 2 with 
cylindrical, stem-Uke blades. Inflorescence terminal, with subtending leaf 
longer or shorter, compact or effuse or with long branches. Fhnvers 3--4 mm., 
pale to dark brown, aggregated in terminal clusters, distinctly but bluntly 
3-angled. Perianth equal; external concave, acute with broad hard midrib, 
internal obtuse with membranous margins. Stamens 6, shorter than perianth, 
anthers yellow, much longer than filaments, sometimes abortive. Ovary 
and style red, stigmas long, paler. Capsule equalling perianth, trigonous, 
ovate, dark brown, rounded at top or very shortly mucronate, triseptate. 
Seeds with very short tails. 

Var. EFFusus, nov. 

Differt a typo inflorescentia maxima, effusa, floribus majoribus discretis 
non aggregatis ssepius pallidis. 

Var. PARViFLORUS, nov. 

Differt a J. Kraussii typico, tota planta humiliore, tenuiore, rhizoma elongata, 
inflorescentia minore effusa, floribus parvis discretis, capsula perianthio breviore 
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This plant has been much confused with J . maritimus Lam., but is readily 
distinguished by the aggregated, usually dark flowers, which are distinctly 
but bluntly three-angled owing to the broad blunt keel on the outer perianth. 
The species is further recognised by the short dark capsule and the seeds with 
short tails. The variety parviflorm is a very distinct-looking plant, more 
slender in all parts than the type and with much smaller separate flowers. 

The type is Krauss’s gathered from Zitzikama! 

Damp places near the sea, but extending inland to some distance. Commonest 
in the south and south-west, but extending as far as Louren 90 Marques. 
Not recorded from the west coast north of Table Bay. Var. parviflorus occurs 
on river-banks in the south and south-east coast belts. 

CAPE PROVINCE :— Paarl : Klapmuts, Behmann 2266 ! Stellenbosch : 
Stellenbosch, Adamson 166! Hottentots Holland, Gueinziusl Zeyher 73! 
Cape : Cape Town, BurcheM 252! Bolus 484! 4811! Juncus 3, E. M.\ Devils 
Peak, Ecklon 903! Camps Bay, Burchell 336! Adamson 121 ! 122! Moss 2845! 
Muizenberg, Adamson 174! 175! S. Peninsula, W. Dod 2085! Adamson 115! 
117! 120! 282! 307! Cape Flats, Moss 5614! Behmann 1818! Salt River, 
Burchell 677 ! Koeberg Rd., Moss 9154! Riversdale, Schlechter 1931 ! 1969 ! 
Mussel Bay, Burchell 6286 ! Knysna, Duihie 903 ! Schonland 3435 ! 3437 ! 
Humansdorp : Zitzikama, Krauss ! Uitenhaue : Zwartkops River, Ecklon dh 
Zeyher 647 ! Zeyher 4309 ! 4310 ! van Stadensberg, MacOuan 2085 ! Pt. Eliza¬ 
beth : Redhouse, Paterson 1069 ! 2363 ! Bathurst : Port Alfred, Tyson 160 ! 
13359! Galpin 2946! E. London : Kidd’s Beach, Adamson 299! Albert : 
Molteno, Mogg 2718 ! 

NATAL :—Durban, Behmann 8589! Unlocalised, Bncharmn 126! 364! 
PORTUGUESE E. AFRICA Louren 9 o Marques, Moss 11772! 
UNLOCALISED :— Harvey 366! Drege , J . acutus , f. 

Var. EFFUSUS. 

CAPE PROVINCE Humansdorp, E , P. Phillips \ Bathurst: Port 
Alfred, Galpin 2946! E. London : Galpin 7354! Kentani : Mazeppa Bay, 
Hilner 513! Pondoland : Pt. St. Johns, Schonland 4307, p.pt.! 

NATAL :—Park Rhynie, Moss 17088! 

Var. parviflorus. 

CAPE PROVINCE :— Knysna, Schonland 3437 ! Uitenhage : Zwart¬ 
kops River, Ecklon ! Meyer 3! Ecklon db Zeyher 90! 903! Somerset : Bruint- 
jeshoogte, Drige , J . acutus , d, p.pt.! E. London : Buffalo River, Adamson 
178! 179! 284! Komgha : Kei Mouth, Flanagan 1778! Pondoland: 
Pt. St. Johns, Schonland , 4307, p.pt.! Queenstown, Baur 885! Aliwal North, 
Cooper 13721 

NATAL ZULULAND, Gerrard 661! Mogg 5805 ! 5809! 5969! 
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POETUGUESE EAST AFRICA Matola, Moss 6930! 

The type of var. parviflorus is Adamson 1791 

8. JUKOUS ABABIOUS, sp. n. 

Juncua maritirMis var. arabiena Asoh. & Buohen. in Boiss. FI. Orient v, p. 364 
(1882); Buchen. p. 257 (1890), p. 155, fig. 79 (1906). «/. maritimus Baker, in 

Flor. Cap. vii, p. 19, p.pt. (1896); in Flor. Trop. Afr. viii, p. 93 (1901). 

Perennis usque ad 60 cm. alta, caespitosa. Folia cataphyUina straminea, 
suprema dua vel raro unica laminifera, laminis cylindricis gracilibus caule 
brevioribus. Infioreacentia terminalis vel pseudo-lateralis oontratifca ramis 
piimanis erectis elongatis, fioribus segregatis. Flores 4~5 mm. longae. Tepala 
externa distincte longiora acuminata, interna obtusa involuta. Stamina 6 
perianthio duplo breviora, antheris filamentis triple longioribus. Stylus longus, 
stigmata rubra exserta. Capsula perianthio longe superans trigono-prismatica, 
apice attenuata, mucronata. Semina brevissime appendiculata. 

This plant differs from the allied species in the slender stems, generally 
contracted inflorescence with large, separate, pale flowers, the long style, and 
distinctly exserted mucronate capsule. It is so distinct in its characters and 
distribution from J. maritimus that it fully deserves specific rank; The 
original describers of the plant as a variety seemed inclined to this view. 

The type is Haussknecht from Egypt. 

The plants of this species from southern and tropical Africa are smaller and 
more slender than many from Egypt, but are otherwise identical. 

Damp places on salt or alkaline soils in the interior. Extends through the 
arid regions and tropics. 

CAPE PROVINCE :— ^Namaqualabd, Pearson 50061 61091 60791 PiUam 
5523! Kttbomak, Silk 99! 188! OniQUAiiAND, W.: Kimberley, Burtt Davy 
9666! Wihnan I Hay, Wilman ! Lower Campbell, Burchett 1812! Vevbobo : 
Vryburg, Burtt Davy 11103! Richmond : Stylkloof, DrigCy J. acutus, a, p.pt. 1 
Richmond, Potta 1078! Beitstiwn : de Aar, Moss d? Ottley 11580! Colbs- 
bubg: . Naauwpoort, Rogers 17314! Sombbsbt: Witberg, Drige, J, acutus, b! 
AzjwaXi Nobth, Flanagan 1662 ! Albbbt, Cooper 1372! 

TRANSVAALWalmabaanstad, Sutton 48! 

SW. AFRICA :—Swakop, Oalpin dr Pearson 7389! 1604! Omaruru, Een ! 

ANGOLA :—Wdwitach 3007! 

N. RHODESIA :—^Kafue Fiats, Adamson 3101 Mumbwa, Adamson 311! 

EGYPT, NodJte ! Mein^zmhagen ! Akaba, Hart ! 

The species m this section have been much confused. Buchenau, in his 
1875 monograph, recorded J. Kraussii as a S. African plant and also 
/. maritimus. He emended the not whoUy satisfactory description of Hooh- 
stetter of the former, but included under «/. maritimus plants referable to 
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J, Krausaii and to J. arabicus. Baker in ' Flora Capensis ’ did not recognise 
J, Kraussii as a species and his arrangement has been followed in herbaria. 
The real J. maritirn/m Lam. has not been seen in S. Africa, nor have I seen it 
in any of the herbaria examined. The S. African plants fall into the two 
distinct species: J. Krauasii common in the coastal regions and J. ambictis 
in the interior. Neither is identical with the common seaside plant of 
Europe. 

JUNCI SEPTATI Buchen. p. 406 (1876), p. 169 (1890), p. 101 (1906). 
ArticukUi, Fries, Summa Veg. Scand. p. 65 (1846); Baker, in Flora Cap. vii, 
p. 17 (1896); in Flora Trop. Afr. viii, p. 92 (1901). OzophyUum Dumort. (1827), 
fide T. V. Post & O. Kuntze, Lex. Gen. Phan. p. 303 (1904). Arthrophyllum 
Koch, in Linnaea, xxi, p. 628 (1848). 

Leaves basal and cauline, unifacial, terete or compressed, septate. In¬ 
florescence terminal with flowers in capitula. Perennial. 


Key to Sovih African Species, 

]. Flowering stem with one leaf. Leaf with central and peri> 

pheral air spaces ... (9) J. punctoriua. 

Flowering stems with several leaves, each with central cavity 
only . 2. 

2. Capsule distinctly exceeding perianth. Anthers exceeding 

hlainents . 3. 

Capsule less than or just exceeding perianth. Anthers less 
than filaments . 4. 

3. Capsule firm, abruptly narrowed to beak. Infiorescence 

ascending . (13) J, exsertus. 

Capsule thin, gradually narrowed to tip. Inflorescence 
divaricate . (14) J, rostratus, 

4. Style very short or none. Capsule rounded, blunt, or apiculate. (12) J. hrevistijlvs. 

Style as long as ovary. Capsule mucronate. 5. 

5. Heads dense, spherical. Capsule slightly exceeding perianth, 

triangular at top, mucronate. (10) J, oxycarpua. 

Heads hemispherical. Capsule blunt, sharply mucronate .... (11)*/. auboxyoarpm. 


9. JpNcrs PUKOTOBius Linn. f. Suppl. PI. p. 208 (1781); Thunb. Prod. PI. 
Cap. p. 66 (1794); Buchen. p. 424, t. viii (1876), p. 276 (1890), p. 163 (1906); 
Baker, in Flor. Cap. vii, p. 20 (1896); in FI. Trop. Afr. viii, p. 93 (1901). 
J. aetUifloruayar. capensis Spreng. Neu. Entdeck. ii, p. 107 (1821) {fide Buchen.). 
J. exa^us Deoaiane in Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. 2, ii, p. 16 (1834). J. Schimperi 
Hochst. in Rich. Tent. FI. Abyss, ii, p. 338 (1847-61) {fide Buchen.). 

Bhizome horizontal. Stems up to 1 m., terete, stem and leaves pale green. 
Basal leaves as sheaths, stem leaf one, usually above middle, cylindricid, with 
lateral and central lacunae. ‘Sterile stems’ often produced. Infiorescence 
compound, many-headed, ^imary branches erect, ultimate, divaricate. Heads 
many-flowered, spherical at hemi^herical. Flowers brown, small, 2-3 mm. 
Perianth equal; external acute; intwnal obtuse or subacute. Stamens 6, 
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about J perianth. Anthers short, oval, J filament. Capsule shorter than 
perianth, ovate, retuse, mucronate, brown. 

The * sterile stem in which the leaf is very long, may develop the following 
year, giving the appearance of more than one leaf on the fiowering stem. The 
form of inflorescence varies, being an eflEuse panicle or compacted, but the species 
is very distinct and easily recognisable. 

Swamps and river-banks, where moisture is permanent. Generally dis¬ 
tributed, but often local. Extends to N. Africa and Arabia. 

CAPE PROVINCE :— ^Namaqualand : Henkries, Schlechter ! Atties River, 
Pillans 5389! Eselsbank, Drege, ./. oxyc., g! Clanwxlliam : Wupperthal, 
thrkge, J. oxyc,, f! Oliphants River, Dr^gre, J, oxyc., e! Cbbbs : Ceres, Pearson 
3558! Tulbagh : Waterfall, Ecklon 46! Wobobstbb, Rehmann 2549! 
Hex River, Tyson, 823! Paael : Klapmuts, Rehmann 2265! Paarl, Dr^ge aa I 
Stbllbnbosoh : Stellenbosch, Ecklon 83! Adamson 154! 155! Jonker’s Hoek, 
Adamson 14! 15! 16! Hottentots Holland, Gueinziusl Zeyher 140! Pirgrove, 
Adamson 140! Stickland, Adamson 165! Cape : Cape Town, Burchell 253! 
674! Table Mt., Ecklon 47 1 902! 8. Peninsula, W, Dod 3446! Michell ! Cape Flats, 
Adamson 261! Swellendam : Swellendam, Mundt 91! Barrydale, Barnard ! 
Knysna : Knysna, Fourcade ! Uniondalb, Fourcade 1724! Humansdobp : 
Karriedouw, Britten 1259! Uxtenhagb : Zwartkops River, Zeyhef 648! 
Bethelsdorp, Dr^gty J. oxyc., h! King Williams Town, Hilner 124! E. 
London : Fort Grey, Adamson 293! Komgha, Flanagan 978! Umtata, 
Dr^gCf J. oxyc.i i ! Abebdeen : Camdeboosberg, Drige, J. oxyc,, c! Somebsbt : 
Fish River, MacChmn, 1715! Middblbubg, Gill 19! Aliwal Nobth, 
Bolus 217! Gbiqdaland, W. : Griquatown, Burchell 1871! 

ORANGE FREE STATE : —Vbedbiobt : Parys, Rogers 209! 

BASUTOLAND :—Leribe, Dieterlen 767 a ! 685 b I Mafeteng, Dieterkn 1314! 

TRANSVAAL :— Walmabaanstad, Sutton 104! Bubghbbsdobp, Flana¬ 
gan 1665! Johannesburg, Rand 1031! Hj^idblbbbg : Henly on Klip, 
Moss 17332! Pretoria, Rehmann 4472 ! 4473! Aapies River, Schlechter 3615! 

NATAL :— ^Newcastle : Mt. aux Sources, Bayer de McClean 121! Dundee, 
Truscott 149! Bbbgvillb, Galpin 9502! 

UNLOCALISED Zeyher 4976! 

N. AFRICA :—^Somaliland, Godman 1241 Abyssinia, Schimper 56! 

ASIA Arabia, Schimper 279! 


10. JUNCUS OXYCABPUS E. Mey. in Kunth, Enum. PI. iii, p. 336 (1841); 
Buchen. p. 431, t. viii (1875), p. 336 (1890), p. 196 (1906); Baker, in Flor. 
Cap. vii, p. 20 (1895); in FI. Trop. A£r. viii, p. 93 (1901). J. acutiflorus Spreng. 
Neu, Entdeck. ii, p, 107 (1821) (non Ehrh,, Jicfe Buchen.). 
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Rhizomes short, stems usually isolated, to 50 cm., terete or subcompressed. 
Leaves cauline, 3~4, shorter than stem. Inflorescence few-headed, umbellate- 
paniculate. Heads many-flowered, 15-25, spherical. Flowers 3-4 mm. 
Perianth subequal; external acute or acuminate ; internal subacute. Stamens 
3 opposite outer perianth. Anthers ovate, \ length of filaments. Style 
equalling ovary, stigmas long. Capsule equalling or slightly exceeding perianth, 
dark brown, trigonous, acute, mucronate. Seeds shortly apiculate. 

Var. MiOROCBPHALUS, nov. 

Differt J. oxycarpo typico, inflorescentia umbellata; capitulis numerosis, 
minoribus, paucifloris (3-7); capsula perianthium aequante, longe mucronata. 

Damp places, river-banks, and swamps. Generally distributed, absent 
in arid regions. Recorded from Central Africa. The commonest of the 
J. septati. 

CAPE PROVINCE :— Worcester : Worcester, Rehnmnn 2551 ! Bains 
Kloof, Schlechicr 10259! Tulbauh : Tulbagh Kloof, Adamson 23! Paarl : 
Paarl, Dr^ge, a! Rehmann 2256 ! Franshhoek, Moss 7926 ! Stellenbosch : 
Elsenburg, Marhth ! Stellenbosch, Adamsm 153 ! Jonker’s Hook, Adamson 17! 
19! 22! Hottentots Holland, Zeyherl Sir Lowry Pass, Adamson 128! Cape : 
Table Mt., Adamson 18! 270! 272! 278! Salt River, Burchell 672! Wynberg, 
Dr^.ge, J, oxyc., d! Kirstenbosch, Adamson 252 ! 253 ! Constantia, W. Dod 2051 ! 
S. Peninsula, W, Dod 3248 ! 3267 ! Levyns ! Caledon : Grabouw, Bolus 
4217! Onrust, Adamson 24! Swbllendam : Tradouw Pass, Schkchter 2084! 
Rivbrsdale, Schle/^hter 1938 ! Burchell 6551 ! Knysna : Deepwalls, 
J. Phillips 28 ! Oudtshoorn : Swartberg Pass, Adamson 300 ! 302 ! Uitbn- 
HAQE ; Zwartkops River, Zeyher 5 ! Uitenhage, Paterson 2159 ! Albany : 
Grahamstown, Daly db Cherry 973 ! Daly 4? Sole 134 1 Stookbnstrom : Hogs- 
back, Rattray 393! E. London: Fort Grey, Adamson 295! Kentani : 
Kentani, Pegler 1000 ! 202! Pondoland : Pt. St. Johns, Moss 2843! Mao- 
lear, Britten 4590 ! Mt. Currie : Kokstad, Mogg 5134 ! 18701 ! 

BASUTOLAND Wibe, Diet4>rlen 767! 4735! 

SWASILAND Mbabane, Rogers 11624! 

ORANGE FREE STATE :— Heilbron : Vaal River, Brandmuller 91 
Harrismith : Witzieshoek, Bolus 8273! 

TRANSVAAL:— Johannesburg, Rand 914! Alberton, Moss 12053! 
Birchleigh, Moss 14410! Florida, Moss 9810! Hutton 822! Rietfontein, Moss 
16562! Heidelberg : Witpoortje, Moss 8330! Pretoria : Verdoeym 5! 
Moss 10529! Waterkloof, Mogg 15603! Ermelo, Potter 1780! Henrici 1444! 
Wakkerstrom : Volksrust, Mogg 7454! Unlooalisbd, Burtt Davy 17358! 
17694! 

NATAL :— ^Lion’s River : Lidgetton, Mogg 878! Estoourt : Mooi River, 
Mtison 7946! Mogg 33671 7018! Tweedie, Mogg 6778! Bbbgvillb : Tugeia 
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]^Ter, Oalpin 114361 Mt. auz Sources, Baper A McOlean 93! Olairmont, 
Wood 96141 Umzinyati River, Wood 10531 

CENTRAL AFRICAS. Rhodbsia : St^bury, Eyles 18911 Rcbnzobi, 
Scott EUitat 0623 \ 

Var. laoBOOBFHALTrs. 

CAPE PROVINCE :—Rivbbsdalb : Oakdale, Muir 33861 Hohansdobp : 
Leuvbosch River, Foureade 1091! Albant ; Orahamstown, Dyer 1731 
Sombbsbt ; Somerset East, Bemie I Stctttbbhbim : Dohne Hill, Sim 28471 

ORANQE FREE STATE Bbthlbhbm, E. P. PhiUipa ! 

NATAL:—Caversham, Webb 89261 Clcurmont, Wood 96141 Mooi River, 
Mogg 3214! Dargle Road, Mogg 6738! lidgetton, Mogg 8781 

11. JUNOUS SOBOXYOAKPtJS, Sp. U. 

Cauht teretes, 10-30 cm. alti. Folia caulma 3-4 suboompressa, septata, 
laevia, caulibos breviora. Infioreacemtia cmnposita, capitula numeroaa, in 
summis ramis congesta vel conglobata, multiflora aut rarissime hemisphaerioa. 
Floree c. 3 mm. longae, castaneae vel ferrugineae. Tepala aequilonga, acuta; 
interna marginibus albomembranaceis involutis. Stamina 3, perianthio dnplo 
Inreviora, antiberis parvis, filamentis duplo brevioribus. Stylus brevis. Capsula 
perianthio pauUo brevior vel aequans, trigona, obtuaa, abrupte muoronata. 
Sonina parva ovata brevissime apiculata, reticulata. 

Allied to J. oxycarpus, but distinguished by the snudler, more numerous 
heads, which are not spherical and are often onwded at the tops of the inflcuns- 
oenoe branches, by the obtuse, abruptly mu(»onate capsule, and the smaller 
seeds. The whole plant is smaller and more slmder than J. mcycarpus. The 
name was applied by the late Professor C. E. Moss in manuscript notes. The 
type is Sohleohter 3043. 

Damp places, marshes, and river-sides. Mmw common in the eastern 
parts. 

CAPE PROVINCE:—Hottentots Holland, QwAnzius ! Botha Valley, 
SchonUmd 44231 Cathcart, CoUerdl 601 Queenstown, Moss 19996! 

NATAL:—Clairmont, Seblechter 30431 Pietermaritzburg, J. WeMberg 1 
Unlooalised, Wilms 2326! 

TRAI^VAAL:—^Houghton, Johannesburg, Mou 67231 

UNLOCAUSEDGood Hope, Wahlbergl 

ANGOLAHuilla, Webeitsch. 30081 

12. JuNOUS BBBVISTTI.1TS Buriien. p. 433, t. viii (1876), p. 346 (1890), 
p. 200 (1906); Baker, in Flora Cap. vii, p. 20 (1895). J. gentiUs N. E. Br. in 
KewBuU. 2, p. 83 (1914). 
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Tufted, generally small, 10-20 cm., occasionally 40 cm. Leaves slender 
with distinct auricles, 2-3 on flowering stem. Inflorescence few heads, 4-7. 
Heads many-flowered, hemispherical. Flowers 3 mm., brown. External 
perianih acute or mucronate, slightly longer than obtuse, involute internal, 
both with broad membraneous margins. Stamens 3, ^ perianth. Anihers 
^ length of filaments. Style very short. Capsule slightly less than perianth, 
ovate, rounded, very shortly apiculate. 

Damp places, marshes, or stream-sides in the High Veld grassland region. 
Absent from the coastal belt and the western regions. Endemic to 
S. Africa. 

ORANGE FREE STATE : —Habrismith : Witzies Hoek, Flanagan 2052! 

TRANSVAAL:— Krugebsdorp, Moss 11359! Johannbsburo, Moss 
12053! Heidelberg, Schhchter 3529! Witpoortje, Moss 2255 ! 7986! 
Pretoria, Rogers 18974! Wonderboom, C. A. Smith 2267! Silverton, Moss 
8499! Modderfontein, Oonrath 1173! Ermblo : Lake Chrissie, Moss 168941 

NATAL :— Newcastle, Schlechter 3427! Klips River : van Reenen, 
Bews 25! Umgeni : Pietermaritzburg, J. WaJ^lberg ! 

BASUTOLAND :—Leribe, Dieterkn 921! 

13. JuNOUS EXSERTus Buchen. p. 435 (1875), p. 337 (1890), p. 196 (1906); 
Baker, in Flora Cap. vii, p. 21 (1895). 

Caespitose, generally smaller than J. oxycarpus. Leaves slender, short. 
Inflorescence spreading and ascending, many-headed. Heads few-flowered 
(3-8-12). Flowers c. 3 mm. Perianth about equal; external mucronate; 
internal involute, pseudoacute. Stamens 3 or 6, J-f perianth. Anthers 
elongate, equalling or exceeding filaments. Capsule elongate, 1^2 times 
perianth, 3-angl6d, with depressed sides, narrowed at top to 3-angled beak 
about J length of capsule. Seeds reticulate, distinctly apiculate. 

This species varies in the numbers of flowers in the capitula. The com¬ 
monest forms have few (three to five). Forms with three and with six stamens 
occur growing together. No other differences are correlated with the number 
of stamens. 

The type is Zeyher 103! 

Swamps and river-banks mostly in the eastern parts. Extends through the 
interior to S. Rhodesia. Rare in the western parts. 

CAPE PROVINCE :— ^Woroester : Worcester, Zeyher \ Oudtshoorn : 
Kamanassie, Britten 3083! Meirings Poort, Adamson 185! 187! Murrays- 
BURG, Tyson 583! Graaf Reinet : Sundays River, Bolus 188! Somerset : 
Somerset East, MacOwan 1779! Bowker ! Stookbnstrom : Katberg, Adamson 
305! King Williams Town, Leighton 81 Stuttebheim : Dohne Hill, Sim 
28491 Cathoart : Toise River, Hilner 523! 3721 p.pt. Komgka ; Kei Mouth, 
Flanagan 1368! Queenstown: Queenstown, Oalpin 2420! Hilner 365! 
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Shiloh, Baur 111 ! 852! Tbeka, Schkchter 6254! Mt. Curbib : Kokstad, Mogg 
5141! 1636! Auwal North, F, Bolus 273! Griqualand West : Kimberley, 
Burlt Davy 9566! Warrenton, Wilman\ Hay, Wilmanl Daneelskuil, Wilmanl 
Griquatown, Burchell 1906! Vryburg, Mogg 8437! Korttman, Silk 169! 

ORANGE FREE STATE:— ^Bloemfontbin, Potts 2871! 2174! Kroon- 
stadt, Pont 509! Moss 19989! Herbert : Anderson 685! Unlooalisbd, 
Rehmann 3762! 

BASUTOLAND :—Leribe, Dieterhn 6851 685 a ! 6988! Page ! 

NATAL :— Lions River : Rosetta, Mogg ! Newcastle : Ingogo, Mogg 
7582! ZuLiTLAND, Salisbury df Carson ! 

TRANSVAAL:— Walmaraanstad, Sutton. 105! Johannesburg, Rand 
1032! Moss 5953! 6722! van Wycks Rust, Moss 19988! Hbodblbbrg : 
Witpoortje, Moss 8329! 10139! Pretoria, Mogg 11762! 11810! 15602! 
Moss 2844! 15733! Verdofym 2! Wonderboompoort, Rehmann 4471! 6698! 
C, A, Smith 1426! Aapies River, Schlechter 3640! Onderstepoort, Theiler 9690! 
Witfontein, Moss 18405! Carolina, Moss d Rogers 1106 bi8\ Ermblo, 
Henrici 1351! Potts 1767! E. Transvaal, Nelson 320! 

UNLOCALISED :— Burchell 582! Drige, J, oocycarpus, d ! Tyson 1791! 
ZeyAer 103! 362! 4313! 

SW. AFRICA :—Otavi, Dinter 5318! 

S. RHODESIA Salisbury, Eyles 5871 1539! 

14. JuNOUS ROSTRATUS Buchen. p. 437 (1875), p. 338 (1890), p. 196 (1906); 
Baker, in Flora Cap, vii, p. 21 (1895). 

Perennial, tufted. Flowering stems inclined or spreading, not erect. Leaves 
slender. Inflorescence spreading, branches often recurved, ultimate divaricate. 
Heads few-flowered. Perianth equal; external shortly aristate; internal 
acute. Stamens 3, perianth, anthers equalling or exceeding filaments. 
Capsule trigonous, slender, gradually narrowed from the base to tip, brown, 
double length of perianth, thin and translucent at base. Seeds apiculate. 

This species is very closely allied to J. exsertus and especially to the three- 
stamened forms. It is distinguished most readily by the capsule, which is 
gradually narrowed to the tip and not beaked. The inflorescence is more 
divaricate with separate few-flowered heads and the internal perianth is less 
aristate and more acute. The difficulties of distinguishing the two species have 
been increased by Buchenau’s figures (l.c. (1875), t. v), where the capsule of 
«/. rostraJtus is represented as much more distinctly beaked and shorter than 
in typical representatives. 

Specimens intermediate between the two species may possibly be hybrids, 
but farther study in the field is required before their true position can be 
determined. Such intermediates are: Schlecfater 3949, Lydenburg; Mogg 
1036 and 18703, Kokstad, 
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The type in Ecklon from Zwartkops River. 

Swamps and marshes in the eastern parts. Absent from the western Cape. 

CAPE PROVINCE:— Uitenhaoe : Zwartkops River, Ecklon ! East 
London : Fort Grey, Adamson 294! 295! Komgha : Kei River, Flanagan 
985! Thanskbi : Bashee River, Dr^ge 4465! Umtata, Schleckter 6348! 
Mt. Currie : Kokstad, Mogg 18703! Tyson 923! 

NATAL:— Estooubt : Mooi River, Mogg 219! 7017! 7242! Balgowan, 
Mogg 3862! 3868! Tugela River, Gal'pin 9503! Unlocalisbd, Buchanan 67! 
358! 

BASUTOLAND :—Leribe, Dieterleny 683 p.pt.! 

SWAZILAND :— Pietersbukg : Houtbosch, Behmann 5741! Wakkbr- 
STROM : Volksrust. Mogg 7453! 

JUNCI GRAMINIFOLII Buchen. p. 441 (1875), p. 170 (1890), p. 101 
(1906); Baker, in Flora Cap. vii, p. 17 (1895), p.pt. Junci singulares Buchen. 
p. 438 (1875); p. 170 (1890), p. 101 (1906), Vierhapper, in Engler& Prantl, 
Die Nat. Pflanzerif. 15 a, Auf. 2, p. 216 (1930). Cephahxys Desv. in Journ. de 
Bot. i, p. 321 (1808). Singularia O. Ktze. in T. v. Post & O. Kuntze, Lex. 
Gen. Phan. p. 303 (1904). 

Flowers without prophylls. Inflorescence terminal, one- or many-headed. 
Leaves all basal, flat or channelled above. 

A. PERENNIAL SPECIES. 


Key to perennial species. 

1. SiieathH closed. Leaves brotwl, flat, r>-S mm. or more. 2. 

Sheatlis split. Leaves narrow, flat, or channelled. 3. 

2. Leaves glaucous. Sheaths rod. inflorescence many-headed . (15) J. loincUophyllua. 

Leaves green, shining. Sheatlis yellow. Inflorescence few¬ 
headed . (16) J.viridifolius. 

,3. Style short or none. Anthers shorter than fllament. 4. 

Style at least as long as ovary. Anthe»-s equal to or longer 
than filaments . 6. 

4. Head many-flowered, spherical or hemispherical. 5. 

Heads fewer-flowered, cuneate below . (18) J. SubcunecUus, 

5. Heads 1-5, separate or crowded. Leaves flat. (17) J. Dregeant*8. 

Head usually 1, compound, asymmetric. Leaf narrow 

linear. Flowers dark. Densely tufted . (19) J.sttbglobosua, 

6. Leaves flat or channelled, 3-5 mm. broad. Loosely tufted .. 7. 

Leaves narrow, inrolled. Densely tufted or caespitose. 12. 

7. Heads small. Flowers small. Capsule broad, rounded, almost 

equalling perianth. (20) «7. indescriptwi 

Heads larger. Flowers larger. Capsule shorter than peri¬ 
anth, oval or prismatic, not rounded. 8. 

8. Capsule apiculate. 9. 

Capsule distinotly mucronate or rostrate... 10. 

filNN. JOURN.—^BOTANY, VOL. Q 
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9. Heads few. Flowers large. Turf-fonniag. Leaves short .. (21) J, SonderiawM, 

Heads many. Inflorescence divaricate. Leaves soft . (23) «/. apicvlatus* 

10. Tall, many-headed. Heads hemispherical squarrose in fruit . (22) J. anonymus. 

Shorter. Heads few, umbellate, many-flowered, but not 

squarrose. 11. 

11. Leaf flat, channelled, dark green. Flowers pale outside, 

dark within. (27) J, abrojmrpureua. 

Leaf unifacial, minutely channelled above, more or less 
distichous. (26) J, singularis, 

12. Oaespitose. Leaf narrow, soft. Stems exceeding leaves. 

Heads many. Capsule narrow, mucronate . (24) J. capensis. 

Turf-forming. Leaf linear, often equalling stems. Heads 
few. Flowers pale. Capsule mucronate, broad. (25) J. aphagnetorum. 


16. JiTNCtrsLOMATOPHYLLUsSpreng. inNeueEntdeck. . . . Pflanzenkunde, ii, 
p. 108 (1821); Kunth, Enum. PI. ii, p. 343 (1841); Steudel, S 3 ma, PI. Glum, ii, 
p. 303 (1865); Buchen. p. 466 <1876), p. 429 (1890), (1906) p. 247 ; Baker, in 
Flora Cap. vii, p. 27 (1896). J. cephdhtes Spreng. in Linn. Syst. Veg. ii, p. 106 
(1826). J. capenm var. latifolius E. Mey. Syn. June. p. 48 (1822). J. cymoaus 
Lamk. Enc. Meth. Bot. iii, p. 267 (1789) (speeies mixta et dubia, fide Buchen. 
p. 469 (1876). 

Perennial, tufted with leafy offshoots. Stems soapose to 80 cm. high. Jjeaves 
broad, 8-15 mm., flat, with closed sheath, glaucous, sheaths red. Infiorescence 
many-headed, umbellate, panioled. Heads 3-12-flowered. Bracts aristate. 
Flowers 3-4 mm.; perianth subequal or external longer ; external acuminate 
or aristate ; internal obtuse, involute. Stamens 6, about | perianth. Anthers 
double length of fllaments. Style long, stigmas red, exserted. Capsuk 
perianth, dark brown, narrow above, rostrate. 

Var. TYPious Buchen. p. 430 (1890). 

Infiorescence umbellate, ascending. Heads small. Flowers dark. Perianth 
subequal. 

Var. LUTBSOENS Buchen. p. 466 (1876). 

Tall, luxuriant. Leaves long. Infiorescence very many headed, heads larger, 
many-flowered. Flowers pale. 

Var. OONOBSTT7S,. nov. 

J. hmatophyUus var. aristatus Buchen. p. 466 (1875), p.pt. Differt a var. 
typko, capitulis minus numerosis, multifloris, sphaerims vel hemisphaericis; 
fioribus majoribus, castaneis, tepalis extemis longioribus, aristatis; capitulis 
saepe congestis. 

J. lomatophylhis is one of the commonest and most widespread of the South 
African species. It is probably the beat known, and is certainly the most 
easily recognised. This being so, it is surprising that none of the older writers 
distinguished it at all clearly. For the ^onymy and the determinations of 
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Thunberg*8 two poorly defined species, I have followed Buchenau, who fiilly 
discusses the problem (pp. 468-74 (1876)). By doing so, the generally accepted 
usage is maintained and a clear starting definition is obtained for this very 
distinct species. 

In herbaria smalJ specimens of the plant are sometimes confounded with the 
annual J, cephalotes Thunb. 

Stream-sides and by running water, less often in marshes. Generally dis¬ 
tributed through the country. Ascends as high as springs occur on mountains. 
Absent from the drier regions. 

Var. typicm. 

CAPE, SW. :—PiQUETBEBO : Pickeneer’s Kloof, Pearson 6236! Cape : 
Table Mt., Ecklon 50! MacOillivray 420! 421! Adamson 33! 126! KirstenboscJ^, 
Adamson 240! 241! Wynberg, Ecklon ! Clifton, Moss 7934! Paabi* : Paarl, 
Drige ! Gr. Drakenstein, Rogers 10528! Worcester : Du Toits Kloof, Dr^ge, 
J. cap.y var. a! Stellenbosch : Stellenbosch, N. J. Anderasonl Sir Lowry 
Pass, Andreae 42! Hottentots Holland, Gueinzius ! Caledon : Grabouw, 
Bolus 4219! Houwhoek, Peniher 354! Swbllbndam : Swellendam, Adamson 
325! Rtversdale : Riversdale, Muir 2815! ScMechter 1933! Montagu : 
Montagu, Adamson 34! Oudtshoorn : Swartberg Pass, Adamson 182! 

CAPE, E. :— Humansdorp : Zitzikama, Fourcade 108! Humansdorp, E. P, 
Phillips ! Uitenhaob : Sunday’s River, Oilly p.pt.! Uitenhage, Zeyher 442! 
Burchell^21\ ! Zwartkops River, J. cap, latif., d! Drige, J, cap, latif,, e, 

p.pt.! Albany: Howiesons Poort, Schonlandl Grahamstown, Ma^Oioanl 
Schimland 441! Trapp’s Valley, Daly 689! De Kol, Grant 39! Stookenstrom : 
Katberg, Moss 15335! K. William’s Town: Keiskamahoek, Dyer 314! 
E. London : East London, Thode 6572! ICbntani : Kentani, Pegler 1103! 
1305! Tbmbuland : Baziza River, Baur 543! Komgha : Komgha, Flanagan 
976! 1006! E. Griqualand : Tyson 2866! 

NATAL :— ^Alexandria : Rudatis 766! Durban : Durban, Rehmann 8590! 
Umbilo, Wood 12001! Umgbni : P. M. Burg, Mogg 2252! J, WahJberg ! Wilms 
2324! Howick, Hutton 190! 453! Lions River: Dargle Road, Mogg 5711! 
Tweedie, Mogg 6777! Zululand : Mogg 6080! Unlooalised, Wood 221! 
7667! Gerrard 494! Rehmann 8591! Rudatis 760. 

TRANSVAAL :—Johannesburg : Florida, Moss 16931! Heidelberg : 
Witpoortje, Moss 6445! 9754! Lydenbdrg : Graskop, Pole Evans ! Pibtbrs- 
BURG : Pietersburg, McCollum 137! 

Var. hUescens. 

CAPE, SW.:—Cape : Table Mt., Ecklon 261 Macowan 1990! Marloth 3275! 
3899! Worcester : Du Toits Kloof, J, cap. huif,, a I Hex River, Tyson I 
CiJiEDON : Elgin, C. A. Smith 2530! 


o2 
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CAPE, EAST :— ^Albany : Grahamstown, Daly dc Cherry 972 ! Stookbn- 
STBOM : Katberg, Sole 4251 

NATAL :—ZtouIiAND : Mogg 5763! 

Var. congestus. 

CAPE, SW.:— Cape: Cape Town, Dr^gfe, J,cap. latif., e, p.pt.! Outhrie 1387! 
Mogg 1113737! Table Mt., Marhthl Adamson 271! Devils Peak, Kunzel 
Oddtshoobn : Swartberg Pass, Adamson 181! 

CAPE, E.:—^UiTENHAOE : Zwartkops River, Dr^ge, J. cap. latif., e, p.pt.! 
Albany: Grahamstown, MacOtvan 689! Pbddib : Keiskama Mth., Oalpin 
7682! E. London : East London, Hilner 162! 

NATAL :— Durban : UmbUo, Wood 12001! Zululand : Homewith, 
5898! 

TRANSVAAL :— Lydbnbubg : Graskop, Pole Evans I Unlooalised, 

Wilms 1665! 1667! 

UNLOCALISED i—EckUm 896! Pappe 112! 

J. lomutophyllus is recorded for tropical Africa (cf. Baker, Flora Trop. Afr. 
viii. p. 14 (1901); Buchen. p. 248 (1906)), but the identifications are by no 
means certain, and may quite possibly refer to one of the aUied species, J. Engleri 
Buchen. or J. Bachiti Hochst. (cf. Engler, Die Pfianzenw. Afrik. ii, p. 281, in 
Engler & Drude, Die Veget. der Erde, ix, 1908). 

This species is also found in St. Helena (cf. Buchen. p. 430 (1890), where it is 
probably originally an introduction from S. Africa. 

16. JuNCtrs viRiDiFOLius, sp. n. 

Juncus lomatophyllus var. aristatus Buchen. p. 466 (1875), p. 430 (1890), 
p. 248 (1906), p.pt. 

Juncus lomatophyllus auct., p.pt. 

Juncus lomatophyllus var. viridifolius Andreae in herb. 

Afiinis J. hrmtophyllus. Cauhs breviores, usque ad 40 cm., caespitosa, 
rami steriles proliferes desimt vel brevissimi. Folia viridia, nitida, usque ad 
20 cm. longa et 5-10 mm. lata, vaginis stramineis non rubris. Inflorescentia 
terminalis, paucicapitata (1~8), ramis erectis vel ereoto-patentibus. Gapitula 
hemisphaerica, multiflora (6-15) longe pedunoulata. Bractea infima frondescens 
inflorescentia multo brevior, capitulo infimo paullo longior. Bracteae florum 
longe acuminatae floribus breviores. Flores 3-4 mm. longae, saepius castaneae. 
Tepala aequalia, exteme aristata. Stamina 6, tepalis duplo vel triplo breviora. 
Capsula straminea vel brumxea perianthio brevior. Caetera ut in J, tomato^ 
phylh. 

This species differs from J. lomatophyllus in the more closely tufted habit 
without long offshoots, and the shining green leaves which are not at all glaucous. 
The leaves are generally rather narrower, The sheaths are yellowish, not red. 
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The inflorescence is of few, many-flowered heads on stout branches. The 
stamens are shorter and the capsule paler. 

(/. viridifolius is a smaller plant than J. lomatophyllus and seems confined to 
mountain streams. It flowers two to three weeks earlier than J. lomatophyllv^. 

The type is Adamson 247! 

Stream-sides on mountains in the South Western districts. The plant 
descends to 1,000 feet or less, but does not extend to the plains. 

CAPE PROVINCE :—Cape : Cape Town, N, J, Andersson ! Debeaux ! 
Table Mt., Drige, J, cap. latif.^ f, g, i! CompUml Andreael Adamson 32! 1271 
244! 247! 249! 276! 279 ! 280! 281! Devils Peak, Adamson 196! Simons Bay, 
Milne 226! Paabl : Gt. Drakensteen, Rogers 10528! Wobobstbr : Bains 
Kloof, Bolus 4080! Tulbagh : Tulbagh, E. P. Phillips ! Oudtshoorn : 
Swartberg Pass, Adamson 301! Unlooalisbd : Afr. Aust. J. Wahlbergl 
Iter Austr. R. Brown ! Dr^ge, b! Zeyher 14! Rehmann 9644! 

17. JuNOUS Drbgeanus Kunth, Enum. PI. iii,p.344 (1841) (emend.); Buchen. 
p. 462, t. ix (1876); Buchen. p. 436 (1890), p. 251 (1906); Baker, in Flora 
Cap. vii, p. 25 (1895). J. cephalotes Thunb. Prodr. PI. cap. p. 66 (1794), p.pt. 

Perennial, tufted. Leaves linear, flat, inroUed when dry. Sheaths a quarter 
or less length of blade, with narrow membranous margins and no auricles. 
Stems 3-4 times length of leaves, 15-40 cm., slender, terete, finely striate. 
Inflorescence of 1-5 heads, crowded and sessile or the lateral stalked. Heads 
hemispherical or nearly spherical, many-flowered. Lowest bract leaf-like, 
equalling or exceeding the heads. Flowers small, 3-3*5 mm., pale or brown, 
rarely black. Perianth about equal; external mucronate or shortly aristate ; 
intenial with broad, membranous, incruved margins. Stamens 3-4-6, ^ length 
of perianth; anthers equalling or less than filaments. Style very short, stigmas 
red. Capsule | perianth, obovate, obtuse, very shortly apiculate. Seeds 
small, round-oval, very shortly apiculate. 

Var. GBNUINUS Buchen. p. 463 (1875) (emend.). 

Caespitose. Leaves narrow, much shorter than slender stems. Flowers 
small, 3 mm. Capsule rather flattened on top, shortly mucronate. Seeds 
round-oval. 

Var. SPHABROOEPHALUS, nov. 

Differt J. Dregeano habitu robustiore, subcaespitoso vel solitario; Joins 
latioribus vaginis amplioribus; capitulis densis multifloris, sphaericis vel 
hemisphaericis, pedunculatis vel congestis; floribus majoribus c. 4 mm.; 
antheris brevioribus; capsula apice rotundata breviter apiculata et seminihus 
asymmetricis. 

Var. LONGiSTYLus, nov. 

Var. sphaerocephah similis sed difiert majoribus, pallidis, in capitulis 

magnis sphaericis, 8-9 mm. diametro, lateralibus pedunculatis, dispositis; 
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staminibus 6, antheris filamentis triple brevioribus; styh longo, stigmatis 
rubris exsertis ; capsula obtusa breviter mucronata. 

Known only from collections of E. Kensit from Cape Peninsula. 

The type of J, Dregeanus is Dr&ge 4387, co-type Drfege 1604, i! 

Under J, Dregeanus Kunth, Buchenau (Lc. 1876) distinguished three varieties. 
Var. a. genuinus and var. b. conglomeratus differ only in the presence or absence 
of peduncles to the lateral heads. Plants that would come under both varieties 
are found growing together, and every stage of intermediate can be found. 
There seems no valid reason for separating these two. Specimens quoted by 
Buchenau show no distinguishing features except the peduncles, e.g. Dr^ge 
1604, i, as var, genuinus, and Ecklon and Zeyher ‘ Hassagaibosch *, the type of 
var. conglomeratus, Buchenau’s third variety, submonocephalus, is diagnosed 
‘ planta parva, inflorescentia e capitulis paucis conglobata. J, sttbmonocephalus 
Steud. Syn. Glum. 1856, ii, p. 303 ? (Drige 1604, f)! 

The specimen quoted is a small plant with a single compound head. It 
agrees with var. genuinus in leaf and seed characters ^and in size of flowers, 
but has capsules more rounded on top. This alone is not sufficient to 
give the plant varietal rank. J. subinonocephalus Steud. is an uncertam 
plant which is incomi)letely described. From the notes it is evident that 
Steudel was describing a plant allied to J, capensis. He quotes * J, capensis 
var. Mayer * as a synonym, and associates his plant with J. Jlaccidus and 
J. stenophyllus. 

Swamps and marshes, generally at low altitudes. Bare on the mountains 
in the west. More frequent in the summer rain areas. 

CAPE, SW.Ttobagh : Gt. Winterhoek, W, P, Phillips 1697 ! Rivebs- 
DALB : Riversdale, Muir 3030! Kampsche Bay, Muir 3480! 

CAPE, E. :-~Geobge : George, Schlechter 2341 ! Htjmansdorp : Krom 
River, 1604, f! Pt, Elizabeth : Patterson 3325 \ Albany: Assagai- 
boBch, Echhn Zeyher ! Grahamstown, Daly db Cherry 918! Sombbset : 
Somerset East, MacOwan 1963! Bathubst : Visch River, Dri,ge 1604, c! 
Stockbnstbom : Katberg, Adamson 306! Hogsback, Rattray 396! Stuttbb- 
HEIM : Port Cunyngham, Schmiland 70 ! Mt. Cubrib : Kokstad, Mogg 1641! 
Mt. Flbtohbb : Satsama’s Pk., Oalpin 6876, p.pt.! Unlooalisbd : Cape, 
Drigeim,i\ 

NATAL :— Dueban : Umbilo, Moss, 5961, p.pt.! Umtini River, Schlechter 
6894! Umgbni : Umgeni, Thode 66941 P. M. Burg, Bews 91 Estooubt : 
Mooi River, Mogg 7241! 220, p.pt.! Balgowan. Mogg 8861! 

BASUTOIAND :—Leribe Dieterlen 748, b! 748, p.pt. 1 767, p.pt.! E, P, 
Phillips ! 

TRANSVAAL :— ^Hbidelbbbg : Witpoortje, Moss 166681 Mxddblbubq, 
Stmt 62611 Wakkbbstboom : Volksrust, Mogg 76311 Ebmblo, Henrici 
13671 Cabolina ; Moss dc Rogers 1178! Lypbnbubg, Schlechter 3746! 
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Var. aphammphaJm. 

Marshes or damp soil, especially on sand. 

CAPE PROVINCE Cape : Cape Flats, Moss 9155! Adcmson 226! 234! 
2351 Fishhoek, Adamson 257! 258! S. Cape Peninsula, Adamson 314! 352! 
StelIiEnbosoh : Stellenbosch, Adamson 159! Firgrove, Adamson 130! 133! 
137! 139! Albany : Howiesons Poort, Rennie 205! Frame’s Drift, Paterson 
1969! K. Williams Town : Hilner 107! 

NATAL :—^Durban : Umbilo, Moss 5951, p.pt.! 

18. JlTNOUS SUBOUNBATUS, Sp. n. 

Junous Dregeanus auct., p.pt. 

Perennis, laxe caespitosa. Folia plana 3~5 mm. lata, in statu sicco involuta, 
caulibus dimidio vel ultra breviora. Caules teretes in statu sicco distincte 
sulcati, 10-30 cm. alti. Inflorescentia simplex vel umbellata ramis 3-5, 3-5 
capitula ferentibus. Capitula pedunculata vel sessiiia aggregataque, parva, 
infra cuneata, 5-10 flora. Bractea infima (vel duae) frondescens inflorescentiam 
saepius superans. Tepala externa longiora, nigro-aristata; interna obtusa 
marginibus albo-hyalinis latis involutis. Stamina 3-4 vel 6, perianthio duplo 
breviora. Aniherae parvae filamentis breviores. Stylus brevis sed distinctus 
tempore anthesis ovario dimidio brevior. Capsula perianthio brevior, obovata, 
supeme rotundata, breviter mucronata, nitida castanea vel ferruginea. Semina 
lutea parva rotundato-ovata, distincte apiculata. 

Var. LATIFOLIA, nov. 

Subcaespitosa ; folia plana ; inflorescentia umbellata ; capitula multiflora, 
pedunculata ; bractea infima inflorescentiam superans ; fiores majores ; tepala 
distincte aristata. 

The type is Rogers 213081 

Var. MINOR, nov. 

Minor, caespitosa; folia breviora in statu sicco involuta; capitula pauca, 
paucifiora, congests vel pedunculata ; fiores minores; tepala subaequalia. 

The type is Moss 7986! 

J, svbcunecUtis is distinguished from J. Dregeanus by the small few<flowered 
heads, which are cuneate below and not hemispherical, the longly aristato 
perianth, and the short but distinct style. The capsule is also more rounded 
on top and the seeds distinctly apiculate. The plant is less tufted and has 
broader and longer leaves. The name of this species and that of the following 
one were suggested by the late Prof. C. E. Moss, who first distinguished these 
plants as separate from J, Dregeanus. 

Marshes and stream-sides generally scattered. Var. latifolius occurs in the 
coastal r^ons in the south and west, var. minor in the eastern regions. On 
the higher parts of the eastern plateau plants with one head are common. 
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CAPE, SW.:—Stellenbosch : Firgrove, Adamson 1291 Caledon : Her- 
manus, Adamson 36! 

CAPE, E.:—UiTENHAGB: Zwartkops River, Ecklxm ds Zeyher 899! EckUm dh 
Zeyh€r799l Pr. Elizabeth: Springfield8,Pa«er5oii3306! Albany: Graha»m8- 
town, miner 258! Botha’s Valley, Schonland 4420! Bushman’s River, Daly 
791! King Williams Town : Amatola Mts., Dyer 318! Hbbsohel : Sterk- 
spruit, Hepburn 2951 

NATAL :—Dubban : Clairmont, Schlechter 2828! Umtini River, Schlechter 
5874! Umgeni : P. M. Burg, Wilms 23281 Estooubt : Mooi River, Mogg 
220! p.pt., 7200! Balgowan, Mogg 5557! Lion’s Rivbb : Lidgetton, Mogg 
1367! 1371! 3610! 559! 

BASUTOLAND :—Leribe, Dietelen 396! Lickhoele, Dieterlen 1249! 

TRANSVAAL:—Johannesbubg : Rosebank, Moss 7986! Florida, Moss 
7922! Heidelbtjbg ; Witpoortje, Moss 2754! Cabolina, Rogers 21308! 

19. JuNOus suBGLOBosus, sp. n. ^ 

Dense caespitosa. Folia linearia, filiformia, rigida, plana, sed in statu sicco 

canaliculata involutaque. Caules tenues, rigidi, teretes, laeves, 10-20 cm. 
alti, capitulo terminal! unico composito, lobato, sphaerico vel hemisphaerico, 
saepius asymmetrico, ferentes. Bractea infima frondesoens, capitulum aequans 
vel paullo superans. Flores parvae, 3-3*5 mm., ferrugineae, castaneae vel 
etiam nigrescentes. Tepala subaequalia ; externa mucronata nec non aristata ; 
interna obtusa, sed propter margines albo-hyalinos involutes, acuta videntur. 
Stamina 3 vel 6, perianthio duplo breviora, antheris filamentis brevieribus vel 
subaequantibus. Stylus brevissimus. Capsula perianthio paullo brevior, ovata, 
supeme trigona, breviter mucronata, rubro-ferruginea. Semina parva, reticu¬ 
lata, ovata, obliquiter apiculata. 

Allied to the two preceding species, but readily distinguished by the densely 
tufted habit and sii^le dense heads ; also by the small dark flowers with outer 
perianth shortly mucronate, the ovate capsule, and obliquely apiculate seeds. 

The type is Moss 7922 his ! 

Marshes and stream-sides, in the grassland region of the High Veld. 

CAPE PROVINCE :—^Mt. Flbtohee : Drakensberg, Oalpin 6876, p.pt.! 
BASUTOLAND Leribe, DieteHen 748! 4811! 6610! 

TRANSVAAL:—Johannesbubg : Florida, Moss 7922 bis ! 12054! Pretoria : 
Zuickerbosch, Schlechter 3502! 

20. JuNOUS INDESCKEPTUS Sleud. Syn. PI. Glum, ii, p. 304 (1855); Buchen. 
p. 479 (1875), p. 442 (1890), p. 253 (1906); Baker, in Flora Cap. vii, p. 26 
(1896). J. capensis ssp. parviflorus Buchen. p. 491 (1875). 

Loosely tufted. Flowering stems 20-40 cm. Leaves dark green, shining, 
flat or channelled above, about f-f length of stem. Sheaths loose without 
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auricles. Injhreacence of 3-20 heads, branches ascending. Heads hemi¬ 
spherical, 8“12-flowered, occasionally more (-24). Flowers small, 3 mm., dark 
brown or nearly black. Perianth equal; external acute, mucronate ; internal 
obtuse, involute. Stamens 6, about f perianth, anthers equalling or slightly 
exceeding filament. Style at least equalling ovary, stigmas long, red, exserted. 
Capsule dark brown, less than or just equalling the perianth, turbinate, obovate, 
bluntly trigonous, shortly mucronate. Seeds brown, ovate, very shortly api- 
culate. 

A distinct species characterized by the ascending rhizome; loosely tufted 
habit; deep green, channelled leaves without auricles ; small dark flowers 
in dense but not numerous heads ; relatively long filaments and the rounded 
mucronate capsule almost equalling the perianth. 

The species was founded on Drfege 1604, h, from the Berg River at Paarl. 
JCrauss’sspecimens from the Zonder Ende River at Swellendam, which Buchenau 
made the type of subspecies parviflorus of J, capensis, agree with this species 
in all essential characters. They differ from Drege’s specimens only in 
having smaller and paler-coloured flowers. The plants certainly belong 
to J. indescriptus. 

Swamps and marshes, generally in stagnant water and on soils with much 
organic matter. More common in the eastern regions, but extending along the 
coast-belt from Natal to Paarl, rare in the interior. The plant extends to 
tropical Africa. 

CAPE, SW.:— Paarl : Berg River, Dr^ge 1604, h I Franshhoek, Schlechter 
9222! Caledon : Villiersdorp, Adamson 611 64! 65! 66! Viljoen’s Pass, 
Adamson 63! Swellendam : Riv. Zonder Eindo, Krauss ! 

CAPE, E. :— Bathurst : Port Alfred, Salisbury \ King Williams Town, 
Hilner 130! Sim 2850! E. London : East London, Hilner 2981 Fort Grey, 
Adamson 287-8-9! 290-1-2! 296-7-8! Kentani : Kentani, Pegler 2093! 
Stuttebheim, Schonland 2850! Sim 2548! Cathcakt : Toise River, Hilner 
372, p.pt. ! Teanskei, Bennie 413! Komgha : Komgha, Flanagan 1006, p.pt. ! 
Tbmbuland : Bashee River, Schlechter 6281 a I 

NATAL :— ^Durban : Clairmont, Wood 12038! 

TRANSVAAL :— Unlooalised, Rehmann 5742! 

NYASSALAND :—Stolz^Schlechter 1144! 

21. JUNOUS SONDBRIANUS Buchon. p. 476, t. X (1875), p. 440 (1890), 
p. 252 (1906); Baker, in Flora Cap. vii, p. 25 (1895). J. capensis var. angusti- 
folius E. Mey. Syn. June. p. 49 (1822), p.pt. J, capensis var. capitatus Nees, in 
Linnaea, xx, p. 244 (1847) (nomen). 

Plant loosely tufted, almost turf-forming. Rhizomes ascending, branched. 
Stems short, 5-18 cm. Leaves 2-3 mm. broad, flat or slightly channelled above, 
without auricles, sheaths broad, loose. Leaves shorter than stems. Inflores¬ 
cence of few heads, 1-2-6. Heads approximated. Lowest bract lefi^-llke, 
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exceeding inflorescence. Heads 6-10-flowered. Flowers 4 mm., brown or 
dark; external perianth exceeding inner, aristate. Stamens 6, \ length of 
perianth, anthers equalling fllaments. Style long. Capsule f perianth, ovate, 
trigonous, apioulate. 

The type is Dr^ge «/. capensis var. angustifoUus, e! 

Damp places on sandy soil at low altitudes and especially near the sea. 
Confined to the south coastal region between Port Elizabeth and Biversdale. 

CAPE PROVINCE :— ^Rivebsdale : Muir 3400! Knysna : Duthie 879 1 
Mossbl Bay, Burchell 6237! 6247! Pobt Elizabeth, Dr^ge, J. cap. august.^ e! 
Burchdl 4386! Cape Beoeife, Ecklon dh Zeyher ! Walmeb, Paterson 2318! 

22. JuNCus anonymus Steud. Syn. PI. Glum, ii, p. 304 (1865) (emend.); 
Buchen. p. 478 (1875), p. 441 (1890), p. 252 (1906); Baker, in Flora Cap. vii, 
p. 25 (1895). J. acutangulus Buchen. p. 480 (1876), p. 442 (1890), p. 253 
(1906); Baker, l.c. p. 26 (1895). J. capensis ssp. Umgifolius var. strictissimus 
Buchen. p. 482 (1873), p. 444 (1890), p. 253 (1906), pro parte. 

Tufted, but not caespitose. Stems firm, up to 80 cm. Leaves much shorter 
than stems, flat or channelled above, 2-3 mm. wide. Inflorescence many- 
headed, branches ascending or erect, firai. Lowest bract leaf-like, shorter than 
or equalling inflorescence. Heads many-flowered (8-16), more or less spherical, 
squarrose in fruit. Flowers 4 mm., distinctly 3-angled. External perianth 
aristate, rough on back, exceeding involute, obtuse, hyaline-margined inner# 
Stamens 6, ^-f perianth. Anthers longer than filaments. Capsule | perianth, 
ovate cylindrical, bluntly 3-angled, longly mucronate. Seeds relatively large, 
obliquely obovate, reticulate. 

J. anonyrnus is readily distinguished from J. capensis by the numerous 
many-flowered heads becoming squarrose in fruit, the larger flowers, and the 
firm erect stem, and stiff, short, broad leaves. This species flowers and fruits 
earlier than J. capensis. Where they grow associated the former has fruit by 
the time the latter opens its flowers. 

After an examination of the type-specimens and others I have united J. anony- 
mus and J. cwutangulus. The former was founded on Dr^e 1604 a from 
Du Toits Kloof. J. acuiangulus is based on Zeyher 4318 from * Somerset, 
Stellenbosch ’, and on Ecklon 100 from Wynberg. There does not seem any 
character that can separate the plants as species or even varieties. Dr^ge 
1604 a has less stiff leaves, fewer heads, and longer points to the perianth than 
Ecklon’s or Zeyher*s specimens, but other specimtos named J. acutangulus 
by Buchenau bridge the gap completely, e.g. Zeyher 100, and another specimen 
of Ecklon from Wynberg, 

The t 3 rpe of Buchenau’s var. strictissimus of J. capensis is Gueinzius from 
Hottentots Holland. This sheet has two specimens; one is identical with 
Zeyher 4318, the other has narrower leaves, smaller heads with fewer flowers, 
and belongs to J. capensis. This last is the plant figured by Buchenau (l.c. 
1875, t. xi). 
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Damp places especially on sandy soils. Not in swamps nor by streams. 
Confined to the south-west Cape region. This species seems less water- 
demanding than the others in this series. 

CAPE PROVINCE :— Cape : W 3 mberg, EckUm ! Kirstenbosch, Adamson 
70! 167-8-9-170! 235! 237-8-9! Table Mt., Adamson 274! Stellenbosch: 
Stellenbosch, Adamson 156! Somerset West, Zeyher 4318! Hottentots Holland, 
Gueinzius, p.pt.! Worcester : Du Toits Kloof, Dr^ge 1604 a ! Unlocalised : 
Cape, EckUm ds Zeyher 100! J, capensis capitata 1, 2, EckUm ! Wallich ! 

23. J UNCUS APICULATUS, sp. n. 

Juncvs capensis ssp. genicuUitus Buchen. p. 492, t. xi (1875), p. 446 (1890), 
p. 255 (1906) (non J. genicuUitus Schrank, Baier. PI. i, p. 613 (1789). 

Affinis J. capense sed difiert caulibus altioribus 30-70 cm. ; caulibus foliisque 
subfiaccidis ; foliis planis usque ad 3-4 mm. latis sine auriculis ; inflorescenlia 
multieapitata ramis divaricatis; fiorihus pallidis; staminibus 6, antheris 
filamentas aequalibus; papsuUi perianthio vix breviore, apice apiculata vel 
brevissime mucronata. 

A plant easily distinguished in fruit by the longer apiculate capsule. The 
rather broad leaves and divaricate inflorescence are also characteristic. The 
inflorescence often shows proliferation and formation of vegetative buds. 

Buchenau founded genicuUittis as a subspecies on MaoOwan 2020 and 2019. 
These two plants are, how’eveT, not identical; 2020 agrees with the descriptions 
completely, whereas 2019 shows marked divergencies. The latter agrees 
exactly with Dr5ge 1604 c, from Grahamstown, which is the type ofJ. capensis 
var. (hlicatulus. In raising the plant to specific rank a new name was required, 
owing to the existence of J. genicuUitus Sclirank, which is a different plant. 

Swamps and margins of rivers with permanent water. Rather rare. 

CAPE PROVINCE :— Albany : Howieson’s Poort, MacOivan 2020! 3678! 
E. London : Rattray 730! Kentani : Pegler 1107 ! 

24. JuNCUS CAPENSIS Thunb. Prodr. Pi. Cap. p. 66 (1794) (emend.); Buchen. 
p. 482 (1875), p. 443 (1890), p. 253 (1906); Baker, in Flora Cap. vii, p. 26 
(1895). 

Very variable in size, densely tufted. Leaves narrow, linear, often appearing 
subulate, bending downwards. slender, often inclined, exceeding leaves. 

Inflorescence many-headed, branches ascending, slender. FUnvers 3-4 mm., 
outer perianth longer, mucronate. Stamens 6, about f perianth, anthers 
much longer than filaments. Style long, stigmas exserted. Capsule shorter 
than perianth, c. f, trigonous, distinctly mucronate or rostrate. 

Var. Ecklonii Buchen. p. 485 (1875) (emend.). J, capensis ssp. longifolius 
E. Mey, var. gracilior Buchen. p. 483 (1875), p.pt. J, capensis ssp. angusti- 
folius E. Mey. var. EckUmii, Buchen. p. 486. J. stenophyUus Steud. Syn. PL 
Glum, ii, p. 303 (1866). J. flaccidus Steud. l.c. 303. 
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Stems 15-30 cm. Leaves slender. Inflorescence ascending or subumbellate 
with firm branches. Heads few to many, typically few-flowered, 1-8. Flowers 
small, 3-4 mm. Perianth firm. 

The type is Ecklon 897! 

Var. DBLICATULUS Buchen. p. 490 (1875) (pro subsp.). J, delicatulus Steud. 
l.c. 304. 

Slender, leaves very slender, much shorter than stem. Inflorescence branches 
slender, erecto-patent. Heads regularly C 3 nno 8 e, many-flowered. Flowers 
small, 3-3*5 mm., pale. Perianth thin, submembranous. 

The type is Drfege 1604 c! 

Var. MAOBANTHUS, nov. 

Juncus capensis ssp. hngifolius E. M. var. gracilior Buchen. p. 483, p.pt.; 
et var. strictissimus Buchen. p. 482, p.pt. J. cymosus Spreng. Neu Entdeck. ii, 
p. 105 (1821), non Lamk., fide Buchen. 

Robustior. Gauks 30-40 cm. alti. Inflorescenlia multicapitata, ramis 
ascendentibus, capitula multiflora c. 12-20. Flores majores 4-4*5 mm. 

The type is Adamson 88! 89! 

Damp places at low altitudes; stream-sides and margins of swampj) also 
around temporary vleis. On mountains ascends to about 2,000 feet. Rare 
on sandy flats. South or south-western coastal districts. 

Var. Ecklonii. 

CAPE PROVINCE :— Cape : Cape Town, Ecklon 35! 897 ! Burchell 8 ! 253! 
471 ! Table Mt., Ecklon ds Zeyher 85 ! E. Meyer 22 ! Ecklon 897 ! 898 ! Moss 7924 ! 
W. Dod 2389 ! Adamson 108 ! 109 ! 273 ! ICirstenbosch, W, Dod 3432 ! Adamson 
110 ! 192 ! 242 ! 246 ! 248 ! 250 ! Claremont, W, Dod 3653 ! Hout Bay, Adamson 
93 1 99 ! Camp’s Bay, Burchell 852 ! Adamson 74 ! 76 ! 80 ! 94 ! 95-6-7-8 ! 100 ! 
105-6-7 ! Kommetje, Adamson 81 ! 101-2-3-4 ! 283 ! 304 ! Kalk Bay, Moss 
7925 ! Sea Point, W. Dod 3527 ! 3328 ! Constania, W, Dod 2366 ! Cape Flats, 
Sehmann 1820! Moss 5619 ! Stellenbosch ; Stellenbosch, 999 in Mus. Alb, ! 
Sir Lowry Pass, Kunze 94! Caledon : Grabouw, Ecklon 45! Meyer 9! Tul- 
BAGH, Meyer 12! Wobobstbb, Ecklon <Sc Zeyher 1, 11!; & 1, 12! Zeyher \ 
Bains Kloof, Schlechter 91761 Rivbesdalb : Riversdale, Muir 302! 3026! 
3387! 3480! Schlechter 19351 Swbllendam : Riv. Zonder Einde, Thome ! 
Swellendam, Adamson 326! Zuurbraak, Adamson 304! Gbobgb : George, 
Zeyher 43171 Knysna : Knysna, Bolus 2497! Schlechter 5950 ! 5957! Schon^ 
land 3576! J. Phillips 3-4! 14! Fourcade 2447! Pt. Elizabeth : Springfields, 
Paterson 3294! Albany : Grahamstown, Hilner 261! Daly tfer SoU 5471 Daly dh 
Cherry 917! Bennie 635! Howieson’s Poort, Dyer 1729! Britten 978! Assagai- 
bosch, Burchell 4175! Trapp’s Hill, Daly 1961 Sombbsbt : Boschberg, Mac- 
Owan 1744! Unlooalised : Meyer 15! Ecklon ! Harvey 3584! Penther 873! 
Zeyher 443! 4315! 4316! Drige, J. cap, angust,, b! 
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Var. delicatulus, 

CAPE PROVINCE :— Cape : Table Mt., Meyer 21! Caledon : Palmiet 
River, Meyer 19! Ecklon 35! Bolus 4218! Worcester : Bain's Kloof, Reh- 
mann 2307! Swbllendam, 16. Eckhn dh Zeyher 91! Knysna : Knysna, 
Duthie 930! 966! Uitbnhagb : Zwartkops River, Drkqe 1604 d ! Van Stadens, 
Paterson 2677! Albany : Grahamstown, Rennie 201! Dr^ge 1604 e ! Daly do 
Cherry 971! Britten 930! Rogers 27508! Howieson’s Poort, MacOwan 2019! 
Schonland 660! Stockbnstrom : Hogsback, Rattray 397! 

Var. rmcranthus, 

CAPE PROVINCE :— C^ape : Cape Town, N, J. Andersson ! Kirstenbosch, 
Moss 10138! Adamson 243! 245 ! 248! Rondebosch, Bolus 4859! Adamson 256! 
Tokai, W. Dod 1957! Kalk Bay, Adamson 1901 Camp’s Bay, Adamson 73! 77! 
Thoday ! Kommetje, Adamson 71! 72! 78! 83! 84! 85! 86! 87! 88! 89! 90! 91! 
92! 269! Cape Flats, Adamson 2621 Guthrie 1386! Stellenbosch : Stellen¬ 
bosch, Adamson 161! Caledon : Mossel River, Potts 1569! Grabouw, Bolus 
4220! Rivbrsdalb : Albertinia, Muir 2554! 

Unlocalised, Meyer 23! Kunze! Drige 1604 k ! 

In the determination of Thunberg’s species, which is so poorly diagnosed 
that it is indeterminable in the absence of specimens, Buchenau (1875) has 
been followed and the name J. capensis retained for this exceedingly common 
plant of the south-west. The species has been narrowed by the separation of 
some of the plants previously included. Buchenau recognised five subspecies, 
two of which were further subdivided. Of the subspecies one is now raised 
to s{>ecific rank and one transferred to J. indescriptus (q.v.). 

Of the varieties recognised by Buchenau, var. strictissimus has been treated 
under J, anonymus, q.v. The var. gracilior was founded on a plant of Bergius! 
The various plants placed by Buchenau under this variety are divided between 
large-flowered, strong, tall plants and smaller-flowered plants indistinguishable 
from var. EckUmii. The name gracilior has been dropped therefore as liable 
to cause confusion. The var. jiaccidus was also founded on plants collected 
by Bergius. I have not seen the type, but a large number of other specimens 
have been examined, many of which were named by Buchenau. All these seem 
to be from moist shady places, or immature. Except for characters most 
probably due to habitat, these plants agree with var. Eckhnii as here defined, 
and are sunk therein. The present limitation of J. capensis makes an easily 
recognised and well-defined species which, though variable with habitat, 
retains all essential features. 

25. JUNOUS SPHAGNBTORUM, sp. n, 

Juncua capensis ssp. angustifolius E. Mey. var. sphagnetorum Buchen. p. 489, 
t. xi (1876) (bad), p. 446 (1890), p. 264 (1906). 

Affinis tf. capense, differt rhizomati ereoto vel obliquo ramoso ; foliis brevibus 
caulium dimidium aequantibus; inflorescentia pauci-capitata 1-7, capitulis 
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parvis paucifioris (2-7); floribtis parvis 2-3 mm., pallidis vel ferrugineis; 
staminis dimidiiimperianthii aequantibus, antheris filamentis paullo longioribus; 
capmla perianthi vix breviore, pallide ferruginea. 

Differs from /. capensis in growth-habit; the short stiff leaves; small 
flowers in few heads, and the longer mucronate fruit. The plant is almost 
turf-forming, not caespitose. The name * spha^netorum * applied by Buchenau 
is not especially suitable ; the plant most commonly grows on sand or gravel. 
The type is Dr6ge J. capensis v. angustifolius, c. 

Permanently damp places on shallow soils on mountains. Generally on 
gravel or sand, but also on peat or Sphcugnum. Confined to the south-western 
Cape. 

CAPE, S.W.:—Table Mt., Drkge, J. cap. angust., aa! Rehmann 611! CompUm ! 
Du Toits Kloof, Drige, J. cap. august., c 4; cc! Worcester Mts., Rogers 17363! 
17349! Swartberg Pass, Adamson 3031 Meirings Poort, Adamson 183! 184! 1851 

26. JxjNCus siNOULABis Steud. Syn. PI. Glum, ii, p. 302 (1856); Buchen. 
p. 438, t. ix. (1876), p. 408 (1890), p. 237, fig. 123 (1906); Baker, in PI. Cap. vii, 
p. 26 (1896). 

Tufted, stems 10-15 cm. Leaves all basal, distichous, unifacial, laterally 
compressed, not septate, minutely channelled above. Stems exceeding leaves. 
Inflorescence umbellate, branches ascending. Heads many-flowered (7-9-16). 
Lowest bract leaf-like, shorter than inflorescence. Flowers 4 ram.; outer 
perianth long aristate; inner involute with broad membranous margins. 
Stamens 6, shorter than perianth, anthers longer than filaments. Style long. 
Capsule shorter than perianth, ovate, 3-angled, long mucronate, shining. 
Seeds small, apiculate. 

This species is known only from the collections of Dr^ge from ‘ between 
Bethelsdorp and van Stadensberg ' (Dr6ge 1604 6). 

J, singularis is very closely allied to the following species {J. atropurpureus), 
from which it differs in the unifacial almost distichous leaves. 

Buchenau (p. 438 (1875)) made this species the type of a i^parate subgenus 
‘ Juim singulares ’ based on the character and arrangement of the leaves. 
As the plant in all other features agrees with the ^ Junci graminifolii ’ it is placed 
there, as was done by VierhapperinEngler andPrantl,Auf. 2,15a,p. 216(1930). 

27. JtJNODS ATBOPTJBPUBBirS, sp. n. 

Juncus capensis s.sp. Umgifolius E. Mey. var. strictissimus Buchen. p. 482 
(1876), p.pt.; p. 263 (1906), p.pt. 

Laxe caespitosa. Ehizoma breve, erectum vel obliquum. Caules 20-30 cm. 
alti. Folia erecta, viridia, nitida, supeme canaliculata. Vagincte laxae in 
aurioulos duos parvos in foliis ultimis productae. Caules foliis duplo longiores. 
Inflorescentia umbellata, ramis erectis vel erecto-patentibus, multicapitata. 
Capitula 6-12, segregata vel plus minusve aggregata, multiflora (5-16), hemi- 
sphaetica. Bractea infirm frondescens, inflorescentia brevior vel fere aequans. 
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Bracteae florum membranaoeae, nigro-aristatae. Flores 4-5 mm. longae. 
Tepala externa distincte longiore, nigroiaristata; interna obtusa, involuta, 
omnia albo-marginata, intus atro-purpnrea, extra pallida vel viridia. Stamina 6, 
perianthio dimidio breviora. Anthera^e filamentis triple longiores. Stylus 
longus, stigmata exserta. Oapsula perianthio brevier obovata longe mucronata. 
Semina apiculata. 

This plant is distinguished from the others in this group by its dark green 
channelled leaves, large flowers in hemispherical heads, and the white-margined 
perianth, deep purple internally. 

The type is Adamson 171. 

Damp hollows with black sandy soil especially near the sea and where liable 
to short submergence in winter. Found only on the Cape Flats :—Near Lake¬ 
side, Adamson 171-2-3! 193! Muizenberg, Adamson 176! 177! Moss 7933! 
Zeekoe Vlei, Adamson 232! Cape Flats, Rehmann 1819! Sarepta, Acock ! 

Buchenau refers Rehmann 1819 to his var. strictissimus of J. capensis (p. 254 
(1906)). The plant undoubtedly belongs to this species and is quite distinct 
from the other specimens referred to the variety. 


B. ANNUAL SPECIES. 

Key to the annual species, 

1. Stamens 3. Head 1 often pseudolateral. External perianth 

longer . (28) J. cap’Uatus, 

Stamens (i. Hoads 1 or several. Inflorescem'e terminal .... 2. 

2. Heads many-flowered, 6 or more . 3. 

Heads few-flowered, 1-5. 7. 

3. Perianth equal or external longer. 4. 

Internal perianth distinctly longer . (30) J, inaeqwdis, 

4. Style long .' 5. 

Style very short or none... (37) J, diapJumtM, 

5. Internal perianth obtuse, involute . 6. 

Internal perianth acute. Heads spherical, squarrose. {31) J. Sprengelii. 

6. Flowers large, pale. Capsule blunt. Plant stiff, glaucous .. (36) J. scabritisoulus. 
Flowers deu’k or black. Leaves flat. Capsule mucronate .. (29) J. cephalotes, 

7. External perianth distinctly shorter than inner. Flowers 

pale . 8. 

Perianth equal or external longer. Flowers dark . 9. 

8. VIery small. Head 1. Flowers small. Capsule long, mucro¬ 

nate . (33) J.porvfdus, 

Taller. 3 heads. Flowers large. Perianth with dark spots 
at tip . (32) J, pictus, 

9. Inflorescence of 1 or few heads . 10. 

Inflorescence of many few-flowered heads . 11. 

10. Head 1. Capsule, rounded apiculate. Plant very slender .. (34) J, potytrkiJma, 

Heads 1-5. Capsule distinctly mucronate. Tufted, red_ (35) J. fiUJoUua, 

11. Style very short or none. Flowers small, brown . (38) J, rupeatris. 

Style long. Stigmas exserted. 12. [SMechteri, 

12. Leaves filiform. Inflorescence cymose . (38 6) J. rupeatris var. 

Leaves wider. Inflorescence umMlate . (39) J, umbeUatua, 
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28. JuNOTJS OAFiTATtTS Weig. Obs. Bot. xiv, p. 28 (1772); Kunth, Enum. PI. 
iii, p. 346 (1841); Buchen. p. 460 (1890), p. 256 (1906) ; Baker, in Flora Trop. 
Afr. viii, p. 95 (1901). J, gracilis Both. Bot. Abh. p. 46 (1787), non B. Br., nec 
Sm. J. tenellus Geuns, PI. Belg, Conf. Indig. Spicil. iv, p. 18 (1823). </. mutabilis 
Cav. Ic. et Disc. PI. iii, p. 49 (1794). J, triandrus Gouan. Herb. Env. Montp. 
p. 25 (1796). 

1-7 cm., often reddish brown. Leaves filiform, shorter than stems. Stems 
erect, one-headed. Heads pseudolateral, 3~6-8-flowered. Lowest bract leaf¬ 
like, exceeding head. Flowers 3-3*5 mm., pale. External perianth aristate, 
longer than acute inner. Stamens 3, ^ outer perianth, anthers less than fila¬ 
ment. Capsule shorter than perianth, red-brown, ovate, mucronate. 

Confined to High Veld. 

BASUTOLAND :—Leribe, Dieterlen 806! 

TRANSVAAL :—Pretoria, Moss 11949! 

Southern and central Europe, Canary Islands, Azores, N. Africa, Mt. Cameroon, 
Australia, Newfoundland. 

29. JtJNOUS CBPHAiiOTBS Thunb. Prod. PL Cap. p. 66 (1794) (emend.) ; 
Willden. Linn. Sp. PI. ii, p. 215 (1799), p.pt.; Persoon, Syn. PI. i, p. 386 (1805), 
p.pt.; Buchen. p. 461, t. vii (1875), p. 464 (1890), p. 269 (1906) ; Baker, in 
Flora Cap. vii, p. 24 (1896). «/. capensis var. angustifolius E. Mey. Syn. June, 
p. 48 (1822), p.pt., fide Buchen. J. cephalotes var. minimus Hochst. Flora, 
xxviii, p. 342 (1846), p.pt, J. isolepcddes Nees, in Linnaea, xx, p. 244 (1847), 
p.pt. (nomen). 

3-12 cm. high. Leaves flat, up to 3 mm. wide, shorter than stem. Infimes- 
cence branches with 1-2 heads. Heads l-5(-8), 6-12-flowered, occasionally, 
8-20, hemispherical. Breuyt white, membranous, lowest occasionally with short 
leafy blade. Flowers dark brown or black, perianth equal or external longer ; 
external aristate, rough on back ; internal involute. Stamens 6, shorter than 
perianth, anthers elongate, filaments at anthesis. very short, but becoming 
equal to anthers. Style long, stigmas red, exserted. Capsule shorter than 
perianth, rounded ovate, shining, mucronate. Seeds reticulate. 

Var. USTUDATUS Buchen. p. 451 (1875). 

Leaves flat, broad. Heads hemispherical, many-flowered. Flowers 3*5-4 mm.; 
external perianth about equalling internal. 

The type is Ecklon 13. 

Var. VABms Buchen. p. 451 (1876). 

Leaves narrow. Heads smaller, often nearly spherical. Flowers 3-3*5 mm.; 
usually brown not black as in var. usttUatus; external perianth distinctly 
longer. 

The type is Ecklon from Camps Bay! 
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Damp places, especially on sandy soils. Very common in the south-west, 
but apparently rare or absent elsewhere. The two varieties occur together, 
the var. ustulatus being much more common. 

CAPE PROVINCE :— Piqubtbero, Bolus 13660, p.pt.! Malmesbury : 
Malmesbury, Schhcht^r 1612! Cape : Table Mt., Echlon 901! EckUm ! Camp 
Ground, W, Dod 3479! Adamson 199! Rondebosch, Adamson 207-8-9-10-11! 
202-3! 225! 323! Wynberg, Schlechter 1573! Simons Bay, Wright ! Fishhoek, 
Adamson 52-3-4-5! 57-8-9! 60! 113! 114! 320! Witsands, Adamson 44! 
Kommetje, Adamson 228! 230! Smitswinkel Bay, Adamson 43! Maitland, 
W, Dod 3249! Stellenbosch: Stellenbosch, Krauss\ Duthie 109! 1150! 
1156 a ! Paarl : Klein Drakenstein, Dr^ge, bb! Berg River, Wellington, 
Adamson 315! Wemmershoek, Adamson 50! Franshhoek, E. P. Phillips \ 
Caledon: Houwhoek, Penther 365! Onrust, Adamson 47! 48! 49! 112! 
Pt. Elizabeth, Paterson 2318! Unlooaltsbd, C. B. S. Harvey 355! 
Zeyher 13! 4320! 

Var. varius. 

Cape : Camps Bay, Eclclon ! Zeyher 355! Ecklon df Zeyher ! Red Hill, Adamson 
350! 

Rather than upset the accepted nomenclature 1 have followed Buchenau 
in his argument for the retention of Thunberg’s name for this common annual 
plant of the south-western Cape region. 

30. fluNCUS INABQUALTS Bucheii. p. 455 (1875), p. 455 (1890), p. 260 (1906) ; 
Baker, in Flora Cap. vii,p, 24 (1895). J. isolepoides Nees, in Linnaea, xx, p. 244 
(1847), p.pt. (nomen). 

Variable in size, 3-30 cm. Leaves flat, 2-3 mm. broad, shorter than stems. 
Stems erect, stiff. Inflorescence 1-15 heads, branches ascending. Heads 6-20- 
fiowered. Flowers 3-5 mm. ; external perianth shorter than internal, acute, 
mucronate, or shortly aristate ; internal obtuse, with involute membranous 
margins. Stamens 6, shorter than inner perianth, anthers equally or shorter 
than filaments. Style long, stigmas exserted. Capsule shorter than perianth, 
ovate, trigonous, mucronate. Seeds ovoid, very shortly apiculate. 

Var. GBNUINUS Buchen. p. 455, 7, t. vii (1875), emend, incl. var. viridescens 
Buchen. 

15 cm. high or more. Inflorescence many-headed, umbellate or cymose. 
Heads small, few-fiowered, 6-10. Flowers c. 3 mm. Anthers equalling fila¬ 
ments. 

The type is Ecklon 24! 

Var. SQUAHROSUS, nov. 

Minor, saepius minus 12 cm. alta. Folia breviora. Capitula pauoa, 1-^, 
majora, sphaerioa, ultimo squarrosa. Flores 4-5 mm. longae. Antherae 
filamentis hreviores. 

The type is Sohleohter 106081 

WNN, JOUBN.—^BOTANY, VOL. L D 
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Var. ALTUS, nov. J. aUus Buchen. p. 457 (1875), p. 456 (1890), p. 260 
(1906); Baker, in Flora Cap. vii, p. 24 (1895). 

Taller 20-40 cm. Leaves broader. Inflorescence many-headed, umbellate. 
Heads spherical, large. A larger, stronger-growing plant in all features. 

The type is Ecklon and Zeyher from Kogman’s Kloof! 

After examination of the type-specimens I cannot separate Buchenau's 
two varieties, genuinus and viridescens, on any character except colour. J. altus 
differs from J. inaequalis only in size, and cannot stand as a separate species. 

Frequently associated with J. cephalotes, but easily distinguished by the 
stiffer stems and the perianth. It flowers two to three weeks later than 
«/. cephalotes. 

Damp places especially on sandy soil in the south-western coastal region. 
Var. sqmrrosus is the commonest of the three varieties of the species. 

Var. genuinus. 

CAPE PROVINCE : —Clanwilliam : Oliphants River, Adamson 31! 
Cape : Camps Bay, Ecklon 241 Rondebosch, Adamson 3341 Witsands, Adamson 
111! 267! Stellbnbosoh, Zeyher 4319! 4320! Ecklon 12! Adamson 157! 
1621 163! Firgrove, Adamson 134! 1351 138! 141! Hottentots Holland, 
Ctueinzius ! Zeyher 46, p.pt.! 

Var. sqmrrosus. 

CAPE PROVINCE :— ^Piquetbbrg : Pickeneers Kloof, Pearson 5233! 
Bolus 13660, p.pt.! Malmesbury : Saron, ScKkchter 10608! Cape : Kommetje, 
Adamson 341! 343! 346! Cape Flats, Eehmann 1823! Adamson 199 a I 200! 204! 
223! 224! 332! 333! 334! 335! Stellenbosch : Firgrove, Adamson 132! 
160! Paarl : Wellington, Adamson 313! 316! 318! 319! Caledon : Onrust, 
Adamson 45! Rivbrsdalb : Riversdalo, Schlechter 1723! 

Var. altus. 

SwBLLENDAM : Kogman’s Kloof, Ecklon c£r Zeyher ! Zeyher 151 
Jun^cus cephahtesX inaequalis. 

Some plants from sandy soil from near Cape Town are tentatively referred 
to this hybrid. The habit and appearance approach J. cephalotes, but the 
external perianth, which is rough and aristate, is much shorter than the inner. 
The stamens are longer than the external perianth, with anthers exceeding the 
perianth. The capsule is very shortly mucronate and the seeds shortly apiculate. 
Foimd growing with undoubted examples of the supposed parents. 

Rondebosch, Adamson 207! 

31. JUNCUS SPBENGELn N^, in Linnaea, xx, p. 244 (1847) (nomen); 
Buchen. p. 449, t. x (1875), p. 453 (1890), p. 269 (1906); Baker, in Flora 
Cap. vii, p. 24 (1896). 

Generally small, 3~12 cm. Leaves 1-5 mm. broad, flat, shorter than stems, red 
below. Inflorescence 1-3 heads, lowest bract leaf-like, oftoti spreading hori- 
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zontally. Heads 8~15-flowered, spherical. Flowers 4-6 mm., squarrose, yellow- 
brown. Perianth about equal; external acuminate, aristate ; internal acute, 
almost aristate. Stamens 6, \ perianth, anthers longer than filaments. Style 
long, capsule shorter than perianth, pale brown, ovate, triquetrous, gradually 
narrowed to mucronate point. Seeds apiculate. 

Easily recognised by the spherical heads and flowers with equal perianth, 
the inner acute. In appearance it comes nearest to J. inueqttalis var. squarrosus, 
but is readily distinguished by the perianth. The plants are often confounded 
in herbaria. 

The type is Zeyher 11! 

Damp sandy places on mountain slopes. SW. Cape region, rare. 

CAPE PROVINCE :—Cape : Camp’s Bay, Ecklon di Zeyher ! Tulbagh : 
Waterfall, Zeyher 11! Worcester : Bains Kloof, Schlechter 9129! Ecklon <f? 
Zeyher ! 

32. JuNCUS PiCTUS Steud. Syn. PI. Glum, ii, p. 306 (1856); Buchen. p. 468, 
t. vi (1876), p. 457 (1890), p. 260 (1906); Baker, in Flora Cap. vii, p. 23 (1895). 

Slender, 10 cm. high. Leaves narrow, much shorter than stem. Inflorescence 
with 3 heads each 6-flowered, Flowers large (c. 5 mm.), pale; external 
perianth much shorter than inner, each with a dark spot at tip ‘ Capsule 
exceeding perianth ’ (Btichenau), 

Known only from Drfege’s specimens (2742 a) collected at Leliefontein, 
Kamiesberg, Namaqualand, in 1830. 

33. JuNCUS PARVULUS E. Mey. & Buchen. in Buchen. p. 447, t. vi (1875); 
Buchen. p. 458 (1890), p. 261 (1906) ; Baker, in Flora Cap. vii, p. 22 (1895). 

Very small, 2-3 cm. Leaves linear, setaceous. Stems with one head with 
1-3 flowers. Flowers small (2-5 mm.), pale ; internal perianth distinctly 
longer, obtuse ; external acute, mucronate, both white or greenish with dark 
midrib. Stamens 6, shorter than iimer perianth. Anthers shorter than 
filaments. Capsule almost equalling perianth, longly mucronate. 

Known only from specimens collected by Dr^ge (2472 b) at Modderfontein 
in 1830. 

34. JuNCUS POLYTRICHUS E. Mey.& Buchen. in Buchen. p. 448, t. vi (1876); 
Buchen. p. 469 (1890), p. 261 (1906); Baker, in FI. Cap. vii, p. 23 (1895) 

Very slender, stems filiform, 7-10 cm. Leaves flat, J length of stem. Head 1, 
with 1-3 flowers. Flowers c. 3-5 mm., brown; external perianth lanceolate, 
acute, shorter than involute obtuse inner. Stamens shorter than perianth, 
anthers much longer than filament. Capsule round ovate, apiculate, shorter 
than perianth. 

Known only from specimens collected by Drfege (2472 aa) at Leliefontein 
in Namaqualand. 

p2 
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35. JUNCUS FILIFOLIUS, sp. n. 

Planta gracilis 2~10 cm. alta. Caules foliaque subglauca infra purpurea. 
Folia linearia, involuta, setaoea, caulibus dimidio breviora. Capitula pauca, 

1- 6, raro 7. Eami inflorescentme erecti vel patentee. Capitula pauciflora, 

2- 7, rarissime 9-10. Bractme omnes hypsopbyllinae. Flores 3-4 mm. strami- 
neae, apice purpureae vel castaneae. Tepala aequalia vel interna paullo 
longiora; externa acuta, mucronata, vel aristata; interna plana, obtusa, 
marginibus latis hyalinis. Stamina 6, perianthio breviora, antherae filamentis 
multo longiores. Stylus longus, purpureus, stigmata purpurea exserta. 
Gapsula perianthio paullo brevior vel aequans, rubro-castanea, nitida, ovato- 
trigona, apice distincte mucronata. Semina lutea, obovata, brevissime 
apiculata. 

This distinct plant is allied to J. polytrichus, from which it differs in the 
branched inflorescence, more numerous and larger flowers, almost equal 
perianth, and mucronate capsule almost equaUing the perianth. 

The type is Adamson 212. 

Damp spots liable to flooding on silt, or soil with much organic matter. 
Found only on Cape Peninsula and Cape Fiats. 

CAPE PROVINCE : —Cape : Cape Flats, temporary Vleis, Adamson 25! 26! 
271 145-^1-6-6-7! 161-2! 212! 213! 214! 216! 218! 219! 220! S. Peninsula, 
Adamson 28! 29! 30! 349! 

36. JuNOirs SCABRIUSOULUS Kunth, Enum. PI. iii, p. 354 (1841); Buchen. 
p. 444, t. vi (1875), p. 475 (1890), p. 260 (1906), Baker, in Flor. Cap. vii, 
p. 22 (1895). J, subglanduhsus Steud. Syn. PI. Glum, ii, p. 303 (1855); Buchen. 
p. 459, t. vi (1875). 

Generally small, 2-16 cm., occasionally 25 cm., stiff, glaucous, stem and 
leaves red below. Stems often rough and glandular above. Leaves linear, 
erect, \ stem. Inflorescence 1-2-6 heads, branches stiff, erect or divaricate. 
Heads 2-20-flowered. Lowest bract leaf-like where many heads. Flowers up to 
6-6 mm., yellow-brown. Perianth equal, rather thin ; external narrow lanceo¬ 
late, acuminate ; inner broader, involute. Stamens 6, ^ length of perianth, 
anthers much longer than fllaments. Capsule slightly less than perianth, 
red-brown, trigonous, cylindrical, blunt or retuse, very shortly apiculate. 

A very distinct species, though exceedingly variable in size and in the number 
of heads and flowers. In herbaria the plant is confounded with J. hufonius 
or mixed with that species, e.g., Zeyher 4968 and Drfege 8790. 

Both J, scdbriusculus and J. subglanduhsus were founded on Drege 8795. 
The differences between them are entirely matters of age and situation. 
Specimens referable to both can be found on the same tuft. The form separated 
as J, subglanduhsus Steud. is the commoner, but the other name has priority. 

Damp places, especially near the sea. Confined to the south part of the west 
coast. 
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CAPE PROVINCE Ptqubtbbeg, Dr^ge 8796! Cape ; Cape Town, 
Dr^ge 8790, p.pt.! Bolus 4812! Rondebosch, Adamson 149! 2061 206! Claremont, 
Schlechter 1673, p.pt.! Witsands, Adamson 37! 38! 401 331! Cape Flats, Zeyher 
4968, p.pt. I Adamson 2191 2131 Mehmann 1823! Paarden Island, W. Dod 3150! 
Blaauwberg, Adamson 39! 41! 

37. JUBOUS DIAPHABUS Bucheii. p. 442, t. vii (1875), p. 460 (1890), p. 262 
(1906); Baker, in Flor. Cap. vii, p. 221 (1895). 

Whole plant pale, 28 cm. high, branching from base. Stems smooth. Leaves 
shorter than stem, flat, 6 mm. wide. Heads 3-4, each 8~15-flowered. Lowest 
bract leaf-like, short. Flowers c. 4 mm. Perianth pale, diaphanous, with 
broad memb. margins; external acute; internal of equal length, obtuse. 
Stamens ^ perianth, anthers shorter than filaments. Style short. Capsule 
shorter than perianth, ovate, prismatic, obtuse, muticous, pale, thin. 

This plant is known only from the specimen collected by Bolus 188*, which 
is labelled ‘Albany. Is this the immature state of 188 ? Leg. Bolus 

38. JuNOUs BUPESTPis Kuuth, Enum. PI. iii, p. 342 (1841); Buchen. p. 441 
(1876), p. 460 (1890), p. 261, fig. 121 (1906); Baker, in Flor. Cap. vii, p. 21 
(1896). J, capensis var. minimus Hochst. Flora, p. 342 (1845), p.pt. 

Slender, up to 18 cm. Stems almost filiform. Leaves very short, J of stem. 
Inflorescence with cymose branching. Heads 2~6 or more, few-flowered (1-5). 
Lowest bract with small blade, others membranous. Flowers small, 2*5-3 mm., 
brown. Perianth equal, or internal shghtly longer; external acute, shortly 
mucronate ; internal obtuse, involute. Stamens 6, about J perianth, anthers 
equalling filaments. Style very short or none. Capsule almost equalling 
perianth, round-ovate, apiculato. The whole plant usually appears brown. 

The type is Drege 2471! 

Var. SoHLBOHTBBi (Buchen.), comb. nov. 

Juncus Schlectheri Buchen. in Engl. Bot. Jahrb. xxiv, p. 469 (1898), p. 262 
(1906). 

Differs from type in having bracts and external perianth black aristate, 
long stylo with exserted stigmas, and stamens with very short filaments, 
one-third or less than anthers. 

Damp sandy places in W. and SW. Cape. 

CAPE PROVINCE :—^Namaqualand : Kamiesberg, Dr^ge 2471 a I 2471 cl 
2471 d! Cape: Camps Bay, EckUm db Zeyher\ Fishhook, W, Dod 3400! 
Levynsl Simons Bay, Wright 5271 S. Peninsula, Adamson 3471 3611 Paakl : 
Franshhoek, Schlechter 92241 9227! Stellenbosch : Stellenbosch, Duthie 
1731! Adamson 164! 


Bolus 188 from Sundays River, Graaf Keinet, is J. exseritis Buchen. 
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Var. SCHJLBOHTBBI. 

CAPE PROVINCE Worcester : Bain’s Kloof, Schkchter 9154! 

In reducing J. Schlechteri Buchen. to a variety of J. rupestris Kunth 1 have 
been influenced by the very great similarity between the plants and by the 
fact that some of the specimens issued under the number of the type of 
J, 8chlechteri are wholly or partly J. rupestris, e.g., Schlechter 9154 in Nat. 
Herb. Pretoria. 

39. JUNCIJS UMBELLATUS, sp. 11. 

Annua. Gaules solitarii veJ subcaespitosi usque ad 12 cm. alti. Folia 
basilaria plana superne leviter carinata, in statu sicco involuta, vaginis saepius 
purpureis, caulibus breviora. Infiorescentia umbelliformis, capitulis l-S-floris, 
longe pedunculatis, numerosis, in apice caulium dispositis. BracteUe injmae 
duae frondescentes, inflorescentia breviores, vel subaequantes. Bracteae 
florum aristatae, floribus breviores. Flores parvae, 2-2*5 mm., rubro-castaneae 
vel rarius pallidae ; tepala externa distincte longiora, aristata, marginibus 
membranaceis ; interna obtusa, involuta, medio viridia, latero lineis castaneis 
picta. Stamina^ 6 , tepalis multo breviora, antheris filamentis triple longioribus. 
Stylus longus, stigmata exserta. Gapmla perianthio brevier. 

Allied to J. rupestris and sometimes confounded with that species, but 
distinguished by the broader green leaves, the umbellate inflorescence, aristate 
bracts and perianth, and the much longer anthers. «/. umbellatus is a stouter 
plant than J, rupestris. 

The type is Adamson 314! 

Damp sandy places in south-western Cape :—Oliphant’s River, Clanwilliam, 
Adamson ! Malmesbury, Schlechter 1606! Berg River, Wellington, Adamson 313! 
314! Fishhoek, Levyns ! Unlocalised, Zeyher 46, p.pt.! 
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Ranunculus Ficaria Linn.: life-history and pollination. 

By E. M. Mabsden-Jonbs, F.L.S. 

(With 10 Text-figures) 

[Bead 27 April 1933J 

Uamlkculuh Fjcahia is very widely distributed in Britain, occurring in all 
the vice-counties (i). It is to be found in two forms, one with bulbils in the 
axils of the leaves and one without. L. N. H. Barter (2), lately working at the 
John Innes Horticultural Institution, Merton, kindly examined samples of 
both forms and found that the somatic chromosome number in the non-bulbil- 
producing plants is 2n=16, diploid, and in the bulbil-producing plants 
2ii~32, tetraploid. Several plants of each form were examined. A. N. Wilcox, 
working at the same Institution, has been kind enough to examine further 
samples of bulbil-producing plants with the same result, so it may be assumed 
that bulbil-producing plants are tetraploid. 


Table I.— Points of difference betiueen non-bulbil- and bulbil-producing plants 
growing in the same locality. 


i 

' Non-bulbil-prodiicing plants. 

1 

Bulbil-producing plants. 

No bulbils in axils of leaves. 

Bulbils in axils of leaves. 

Petals usually broad, overlapping, 8-13. 

Petals usually narrow, not overlapping, 
7-11. 

Stamens 19-49. 

Stamens 14-26. 

Pollen viable, mixed with non-viablo 

Pollen viable, with a larger proportion of 

grains. 

non-viable grains. 

Carpels 11-72. 

Carpels 5-44. 

Seeds judged to be viable, per head 0-39. 

Seeds judged to be viable, per head 0-6. 

Reproduction. Sexual. 

Reproduction. Almost completely vege¬ 
tative. 

Somatic chromosomes 2n- 16, diploid. 

Somatic chromosomes 2n—32, tetraploid. 


A distinction must be made between the two forms, as it will be seen from 
Table I they differ considerably in several points. The three fundamental 
ones by which the bulbiferous form differs is in the production of bulbils in 
the axils of the leaves, in reproduction being almost completely vegetative, 
and in the number of chromosomes. I propose, therefore, that the plants 
which produce bulbils be called R. Ficaria var. bulblfera. 
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Ranunculus Ficama Linn. var. bulbifbea, nov. 

Bulhulia in foliorum oaulinorum axillis evolutis; perianthii segmentis 7-11, 
plerumque angustis oblongisque, baud imbricatis; ataminibua 14-26, polline 
minime fertili; achmiia 5-44, sominibus fertilibus nullis rarisve (usque ad 6); 
reproductione plerumque asexuali; chr<moaomatihua somatiois tetraploideis 
(271=32). 

My experience from observations made during the past ten years on indi¬ 
vidual plants is that they remain constant, either for bulbil or non-bulbil 
production. There is, so far as I know, no census for the distribution of 
var. bulbifera. 

Non-bulbil-producing plants and var. buWifera grow together in several 
places at Potterne, in shady spots, and in one place on a sunny hedge-bank. 
I have never seen var. hulhifera growing in full sun in meadows ; it generally 
confines itself to shady places and damp hedge-banks. It does not follow, 
however, that these plants are always to be found in such localities; they 
are often absent and only non-bulbil-producing plants occur. The non-bulbil- 
producing plant is much more frequent than var. hulhiferay which is rather 
restricted in habitat. 

J?. Ficaria is usually hermaphrodite, but it may also be gyno-monoecious and 
trioecious. I have seen plants at Potterne and Kew which were definitely 
female and others which were both hermaphrodite and female, the herma¬ 
phrodite fiowers generally with a reduced number of stamens. I have not yet 
seen a female plant which was constant for that character from year to year ; 
neither have I found plants with male flowers only, except in Wiltshire. They 
are characterised by having petaloid sepals, 1-7 cm. long and 1*1 cm. broad, 
without nectaries, and the carpels abortive or completely absent. The number 
of stamens is greater than in hermaphrodite flowers, up to sixty-eight, producing 
viable pollen. Plants with double and semi-double flowers occur. 

The colour of the flower is usually lemon chromey although plants with 
cadmium yellow, hmon yellow, harium yellow, uaphthaleno yellow, and white 
flowers are to be found ( 3 ). The expanded corollas of individual plants vary, 
according to my observation, from 1-6 cm. to 4*5 cm. in diameter. The petals 
also vary from seven to thirteen, in length from 6 mm. to 2*5 cm., and in 
breadth from 3 mm. to 10 mm. These measurements are taken from the 
broadest petals. The sepals are usually three, but plants with four are not 
infrequent, in length from 5 mm. to 10 mm., and in breadth from 3 inm. 
to 6 mm. 

Pollen and nectar are accessible to short-lipped insects, the nectar being 
secreted in a small scale at the base of the petal (fig. 1). The flowers are slightly 

Figs. 1-5. 1. Petal with nectary at base (x2). 2 a. Front view of anther before 

dehiscence (X 4). 2 5. Back view of anther after dehiscence (X 4). 2 c. Side 
view of anther after dehiscence (X 4). 3. Position of stamens in relation 

to carpels (x4). 4. Seedling just germinated (x2). 5. Seedling ten weeks 

old (natural size). 
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protandrous, and the anthers dehisce extrorsely (fig. 2, a, 6, c). In the first 
stage the outer stamens bend towards the petals and their anthers dehisce 
before the stigmata are receptive. In the second stage the inner stamens 
arch over and stand above the carpels (fig. 3), and although the anthers dehisce 
extrorsely, failing insect visits self-pollination takes place, and if the plant is 
not self-sterile a small proportion of seed is set. The number of stamens 
varies very considerably,' from fourteen to forty-nine, excluding those of the 
male plants. The average length of the outer stamens in hermaphrodite 
flowers is 6 mm., that of the inner stamens 8 mm. 

It was easy to collect abundance of seed from non-bulbil-producing plants, 
but in var. bulhifera it was with extreme difficulty and only after a lengthy 
search that ten seeds which appeared to be viable were found. On 2 August 
1930 a hundred seeds from non-bulbil-producing plants were sown in four 
pots, twenty-five seeds in each pot, and the ten seeds from var. bulbifera in 
another pot. The results of this experiment are given in Table II, and 
show the number of seeds which germinated and the approximate time of 
germination. 

Table II .—Oermination test. Seed sown 2 Atigust 1930. 


Pots 1-4, twenty-five seeds per pot from non-bulbil-produoing plants. 
Pot 5, ten seeds from var. btdbifera. 


Pot 1, 
25. 

Pot 2, 
26. 

Pot 3, i 

25. 1 

1 

Pot 4, 
25. 

Pot 6, 
10. 

Oermination. 

2 

3 

0 I 

0 

0 

24 February 1931. 

i 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

Between 24 February and 15 March. 

IS 

13 

13 i 

15 

0 

Between 15 March and 12 April. 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Between 12 April and 26 April. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Between 26 April and 25 May. 

18 

18 

18 ! 

1 

17 

1 

0 ! 

j 

• 

Total germination of 
seed from non-bul- 
bil-producing plants, 

71%. 

Total germination of j 
seed of var. bulbi¬ 
fera, 0%. 

72%. 

72%. 

' 72%. 1 

68%. 

0%. 

Average 71%. 

Average 0%. 


It will be seen from this Table that the maximum germination took place 
between 15 March and 12 April, the first seedlings appearing on 24 February, 
and the last (one only) between 26 April and 26 May. 

The seeds of B. Ficaria always germinate in the early spring and germination 
is oontinuous. This fact is not deduced from this experiment only, but is 
supported by many other observations. 
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There is a most striking difference between the viability of seeds obtained 
from non-bulbil*producing plants and those of var. hulbifera. The former 
gave an average germination of 71 per cent., which may be considered satis¬ 
factory, while the latter gave no germination. If the seeds of var. bulbifera 
had been viable a comparable percentage with those of the non-bulbil-producing 
plants might reasonably have been expected, even allowing for the small 
number of seeds. It will be noticed that in pots 1 to 4 germination was most 
regular (figs. 4 & 5). This experiment clearly suggests that to judge viability 
from the appearance of the seed only may lead to erroneous conclusions. 
During the discussion following the reading of this paper Miss A. C. Halket ( 4 ) 
questioiicd the statement that var. bulbifera produces no seed capable of germi¬ 
nation, and referred to tests she had herself made. So in 1933 I collected, 
after much search, fifty seeds of var. bulbifera which were sown on 4 August. 


Table 111. —Germination test. Seed sown 4 August 1933. 


Pots 1-5, ten seeds per pot from var. btdbifera. 


1 

' 




i Pot 1, 

Pot 2, 

Pot 3, 

Pot 4, 

Pot 5, ! „ . 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

! Oennination. 

i 

1 


.. 


.. i 10 January 1934. 

1 


.. 

.. 

.. 1 16 January. 



1 

.. 

.. '17 January. • 

1 


. . 


1 19 January. 

.. 


1 


i 24 January. ' 

1 

1 



26 January. 

1 




28 January. 

i 


1 

1 

: 17 March. ! 

1 

5 

1 

3 


1 0 Total germination, 18%. . 

1 «>%• 

10%. 

30%. 

0o/„. 

0%. Average 18%. 


The result of this further test appears in Table III, from which it will be 
seen that a small proportion (18 per cent.) germinated. The number of seeds 
used in the previous test was evidently too small. My statement ( 5 ) that 
no viable seed is produced must therefore be modified. 

In Table IV the results of an experiment made to test the viability of bul¬ 
bils obtained from the axils of the leaves of var. bulbifera are given (fig. 6 , 
bulbil in axil of leaf). On 12 June 1930 a hundred bulbils were planted in 
five pots, twenty bulbils in each pot. 

It was surprising how quickly the plants produced from bulbils developed 
(figs. 7 ft 8 ). On 26 April 1931 four plants had reached the flowering stage, 
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three flowered, and one formed a bud which did not open ; it is probable that 
most of the plants would have flowered the second year. No seedlings flower 
the first year, a proportion the second, and the remainder the third. 

The growth of 81 per cent, of the bulbils is very interesting, as it gives some 
idea of the rate with which var. bulbifera increases. The plants produce 


Table IV.— Viability test of bulbils from the axils of the leaves of var, bulbifera, 
twenty bulbils per pot. Planted 12 June 1930. 


Pot 1, 
20. 

Pot 2, 
20. 

Pots, 

20. 

Pot 4, 
20. 

Pot 5, 
20. 

Growth. 

6 

6 

6 

2 

4 

25 November 1930. 

3 

1 

2 

5 

8 

Between 25 November and 17 December. 

7 

8 

9 

9 

4 

Between 17 December and 15 March, 1931. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 April. 

16 

15 

18 

16 

16 

Total growth, 81%. 

80%. 

76%. 

90%. 

80%. 

80%. 

Average 81%. 

_ _i 


axillary bulbils very prolifically, and counts were made to ascertain the number 
produced per plant by ten plants collected at random. The numbers iire as 
follows (1) 31, (2) 6, (3) 44, (4) 17, (5) 30, (6) 12, (7) 53, (8) 26, (9) 7, (10) 15, 
giving a total of 241 for the ten plants. From Table IV the expectation is that 
at least 81 per cent, of these bulbils would be viable and that the progeny of 
the ten plants would be 195, most of which would probably flower the second 
year. 

To obtain data for the number of viable and abortive seeds produced per head, 
and the total per plant, of plants growing in full sun, in shade, and by var. 
bulbifera ten of each were collected and counts made (figs. 9 & 10). In 
var. bulbifera any plants that produced seed which appeared to be viable were 
selected, but it must be stressed that very great difficulty was experienced 
in finding such plants. 


Figs. 6-10. 6. Bulbil in axil of leaf of var. bidbifera (natural size). 7. Bulbil just 
starting into growth (X 2). 8. Plant grown from bulbil twenty-four weeks 
old (natural size). 9. Fruiting head of a non-bulbil*producing plant showing 
viable and non-viable seeds (x 4). 10. Fruiting head of var. buUnfera showing 
a few swollen but non-viable seeds (x 4). 
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Counts of apparently viable and abortive seeds prodviced by ten non-bulbiU 
'pTodminq plants growing in full sun, 26 May 1930. 


Fruiting 

heads. 

Viable, Abortive. 

Fruiting 

heads. 

Viable. 

Abortive. 

(1) 1 .. 

.. 28 

0 

(«) 

1 .. 

.. 26 

4 

2 

.. 29 

1 


2 

. . 14 

6 

3 .. 

.. 26 

4 


3 .. 

.. 22 

3 

4 .. 

.. 25 

6 


4 .. 

.. 31 

1 

6 .. 

.. 27 

3 


6 .. 

.. 14 

11 


134 (91%). 

13 (90/^). 



107 (8104). 

25 (I904). 








(8) 1 ... 

.. 17 

5 

(7) 

1 ... 

.. 20 

1 

2 ... 

.. 18 

6 


2 ... 

.. 21 

6 


— 

— 


3 ... 

.. 26 

3 


36 (78%). 

10 (22%). 


4 ... 

.. 21 

7 

(8) 1 .. 





88 (8404). 

17 (I604). 

.. 23 

4 





2 

.. 33 

4 




- 

3 .. 

,. 26 

5 

(«) 

1 ... 

.. 19 

2 

4 .. 

.. 22 

4 


2 ... 

.. 13 

5 

6 .. 

.. 19 

16 


3 ... 

4 

14 

6 .. 

.. 19 

12 



— 



— 

— 



36 (6304). 

21 (3704). 


HI (76%). 

44 (240/^). 



as 





(.») 

1 ... 

.. 11 

7 

(4) 1 ... 

.. 13 

13 


2 ... 

.. 11 

8 

2 .. 

.. 18 

6 


3 ... 

.. 14 

2 

3 .. 

.. 18 

8 



— 

_ 


— 

— 



36 (6804). 

17 (.3204). 


49 (64%). 

27 (36o/o). 








(tO) 

1 ... 

.. 19 

4 

(6) 1 ... 

.. 20 

8 


2 ... 

.. 21 

2 

2 ... 

.. 31 

1 


3 ... 

.. 12 

11 

3 ... 

. . 21 

4 




___ 


— 

— 



62 (7504). 

17 (28%) 


72 (860/o). 

13 (1604). 






TotaiiS :• 


Apparently viable. 
760 (790/^), 


Abortive. 
203 (21%). 
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Counts of apparently viable and abortive seeds produced by ten non-hulbil’ 


producing plants growing in shade.. 26 May 1930. 



Fruiting 

heads. 

Viable. Abortive. 

Fruiting 

heads. 

Viable. 

Abortive. 

(1) 1 .. 

0 

25 

(7) 1 .. 

0 

29 


2 . . 

... 17 

11 

2 .. 

. .. 25 

14 


a .. 

7 

4 

3 .. 

. . . 17 

30 


4 . . 

. . . 17 

8 

4 .. 

... 15 

21 





5 . . 

... 17 

21 



41 (46o/„). 

48 (54%). 

6 . . 

4 

26 



am 



- 

_ 


(2) ] .. 

4 

21 


78 (36%). 

141 

( 640 / 0 ). 

2 .. 

0 

23 


mmm 

asssi 


a .. 

0 

20 

(8) 1 . . 

... 12 

14 



— 

— 

2 .. 

7 

17 



4 (8%). 

64 (940/^). 

3 .. 

8 

18 



tSm 

— 

4 . . 

... 20 

5 


(8) 1 .. 

9 

15 

5 . . 

. . . 15 

6 


2 

. . . 16 

6 

6 . . 

. . . 13 

7 


3 . 

9 

20 

7 .. 

. . . 14 

9 


4 . . 

(» 

22 

8 . . 

2 

23 


5 . . 

0 

28 


— 

— 



— 

— 


91 (48%). 

99 

(62o/o). 


34 (27%). 

61 (73%). 


— 






(9) 1 . . 

9 

5 


(4) 1 . . 

. . . 19 

15 

2 . . 

6 

10 


2 

, . . 18 

12 

3 .. 

4 

9 


3 . . 

. . . 25 

6 

4 .. 

8 

11 


4 . . 

.. . 15 

13 


— 

— 




— 


27 ( 440 /^). 

35 

( 660 / 0 ). 


77 (63%). 

46 (37%). 



■“ 





(10) 1 . 

22 

2 


(6) 1 . . 

... 20 

21 

2 

. . . 15 

15 


2 .. 

0 

39 

3 . 

... 20 

7 


3 .. 

.,. 25 

13 

4 . 

... 24 

7 


4 .. 

... 24 

9 

5 . 

... 19 

14 


f) . . 

. . . 14 

20 


— 

— 


« . . 

. .. 30 

2 


100 (69%). 

45 

(31%). 


— 

— 


— 




113 (520/„). 

104 (480/o). 












(6) 1 

. . . 28 

10 





2 .. 

. .. 33 

2 





3 .. 

... 29 

7 





4 

.. . 31 

9 





T) .. 

5 

35 





6 .. 

6 

31 





7 .. 

... 14 

20 



• 



146 m%). 

114 ( 4404 ). 






mmm 

OB 





Totals 

: — 







Apparently viable. 


Abortive. 




711 (470^). 



787 (53%). 
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Counts of a/pparently viable and abortive seeds produced by ten plants 
of var. bulbifera. 26 May 1930. 


Fruiting 

heads. 

Viable. Abortive. 

Fruiting 

beads. 

Viable. 

Abortive. 

(1) 1 •• 

.. 0 

29 

(6) 

1 .. 

.. 0 

17 

2 .. 

.. 0 

31 


2 .. 

.. 0 

19 

3 .. 

.. 0 

27 


3 .. 

.. 0 

12 

4 .. 

.. 0 

30 


4 .. 

.. 0 

18 

5 .. 

.. 0 

26 


5 .. 

.. 0 

15 

6 .. 

.. 0 

20 



— 

— 

7 .. 

.. 0 

17 



0 (0%). 

81 (100%). 


.. ■ 

■ 






0 (0%). 

180 (100%). 

(7) 

1 .. 

.. 0 

8 


— 



2 .. 

.. 4 

9 

(2) 1 • • 

.. 0 

18 


3 .. 

.. 0 

14 

2 .. 

.. 1 

10 


4 .. 

.. 0 

16 

3 .. 

.. 1 

18 


6 .. 

.. 0 

18 

4 .. 

.. 0 

16 


6 .. 

.. 0 

16 

6 .. 

.. 2 

8 


7 .. 

.. 0 

17 

6 .. 

.. 1 

12 


8 .. 

.. 0 

10 

7 .. 

.. 1 

14 



— 

— 


— 




4 (4%). 

108 (96%). 


6 (6%). 

104 (96%). 



A 

imrnms 


as 


(8) 

1 .. 

.. 0 

34 

(8) 1 .. 

.. 1 

11 


2 .. 

.. 0 

13 

2 .. 

.. 4 

16 


3 .. 

.. 0 

27 

3 .. 

.. 0 

11 


4 .. 

.. 0 

20 

4 .. 

.. 0 

17 


6 .. 

.. 0 

28 

6 

.. 0 

10 



— 

— 

6 .. 

.. 0 

17 



0 (0%). 

122 (100%). 

7 .. 

.. 0 

10 




w 

8 

.. 0 

11 

(») 

1 .. 

... 0 

18 


— 

— 


2 .. 

... 0 

22 


5 («%). 

103 (96%). 


3 .. 

... 0 

20 


s 



4 .. 

... 0 

20 

(4) 1 .. 

... 0 

16 



— 

— 

2 .. 

... 0 

16 



0 (0%). 

80 (100%). 

3 .. 

... 0 

16 




— 


— 

— 

(10) 

1 ., 

... 0 

30 


0 (0%). 

47 (100%). 


2 .. 

... 0 

28 


— 

a» 


3 .. 

... 0 

17 

(6) 1 .. 

... 0 

16 



— 

— 

2 .. 

... 2 

13 



0 (0%). 

76 (100%). 

3 .. 

... 3 

11 





4 .. 

... 2 

7 





5 .. 

... 1 

13 






8 (12%). 

69 (88%). 






A 






Totals 

:— 







Apparently viable. 



Abortive. 



23 (2%H 




959 (98%). 
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The figures for seed production of the sun and shade non-bulbil-producing 
plants are interesting, but they are open to modification. From the results 
obtained for the germination of seed firom the non-bulbil-producing plants, 
it is possible that the percentage of viable seed given, i.e. seed that will germi¬ 
nate, is too high. There was no difficulty in obtaining a definite count of the 
abortive seeds, but for viability it was entirely a question of judgment; 
seeds that were hard and plump wore presumed to be viable. Owing to their 
fugaceous nature, the seeds had to be counted before they were quite ripe, so 
it was not possible to prove their viability by a germination tost. The seeds 
that were used in the germination test given in Table II, however, were collected 
from plants growing in or near the same localities as the plants collected for 
the counts. It may be assumed that if 29 per cent, be written off the totals 
a fair presentation of the number of seeds capable of germinating will be shown. 
The fact that 29 per cent, failed to germintate does not necessarily mean that they 
were not viable, for slugs or insects might possibly have browsed some off before 
the counts were made ; indcK-^d this once obviously happened, a small piece 
remaining to indicate the damage. 

The ten sun plants had only thirty-seven fruiting heads as against fifty-two 
from those growing in shade ; it was possible, however, to pick out five from 
each set which had the same number, and with only a small difference in the 
amount of viable and abortive seed produced. 

Table V.— Fivt non-bulhil-prodticing plants from sun and shade with the same 
number of fruiting heads, showing to what extent seed production varies. 


!i 



Sun plants. 


Shade plants. 

Plant. 

Fruiting 

heads. 

Viable 

seeds. 

Abortive 

seeds. 

Plant. 

Fruiting Viable 
heads. | seeds. 

Abortive 

seeds. 

3 . 

6 

141 

44 

h .... 

6 

113 

104 

1 . 

5 

134 

13 

3 .... 

6 

34 

91 

6 . 

5 

107 

25 

10 .... 

5 

100 

45 

7 . 

4 

88 

17 

4 

4 

77 

46 

9. 

3 1 

36 

17 

2 

1 

3 


64 

Totals . 

23 i 

1 

1 

606 (81o/o). 

116(19%). 

I 

Totals . 1 

i 

23 

32« (48%). 

350 (52o^). 

1 

1 


From the totals given in Table V it will be seen that the viable seed produced 
by the sun plants is 62 per cent, more than the abortive, and by the shade 
plants 4 per cent. less. The viable seeds produced by the sun plants are 
33 per cent, more than the shade plants. The difference of 33 per cent, is, 
from the point of view of the number of insects visiting the sun plants, not 
as great as might have been expected. The explanation of this difference 
LINN. JOURN.—^BOTANY, VOL*. L E 
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has been obtained from the pollination observations made on shade plants. 
The term “ shade plants is only relative, for until the trees are nearly in full 
leaf sun is not altogether excluded from such plants during some part of the 
day ; quite a number of insects visit them, and in places where the sun pene¬ 
trated three species of Hymenoptera were seen. Two species of Meligeihes 
were very frequent. These beetles undoubtedly play a very important part 
in the pollination of R, Ficaria, especially shade plants where other insects 
are not so frequent. They crawl about the flowers, getting well dusted with 
pollen ; indeed, they are often yellow with it. I never saw them move from 
flower to flower, probably because they are rather small. In order to deter¬ 
mine this point I removed them from certain plants ; these I examined a few 
hours later and found them again to contain beetles. This experiment was 
repeated with the same result, and strongly suggests that they not only move 
from flower to flower, but from plant to plant, and in so doing carry pollen 
and effect cross-pollination. Mr. K. G. Blair of the British Museum (Natural 
History) informs me that they fly readily. 

Taking into consideration the fact that R. Ficaria flowers early, and that 
there are many days when the weather is not favourable for insect visits, 
coupled with great self-sterility, the percentage of apparently viable seeds 
produced by both sun and shade plants may be considered good. 

The attempts to judge by sight the viability of seeds produced by var. bulbi- 
fern was very much complicated by the fact that early in the fhiiting stage 
many plants appear to be seeding normally, but as bulbil-production increases 
so deterioration of the seeds sets in. This continues till practically nothing 
but shrivelled seeds remain, with an occasional one which looks as if it might 
be viable. It is possible that the 2 per cent, of apparently viable seed from 
the ten plants of var. bulbifera would have been reduced had the counts been 
made even a week later. The deterioration of a supposedly viable seed to 
a shrivelled one takes place very rapidly. 

In 1933 a further count of seeds from fifty plants of var. bulbifera was made, 
the total number being 3138, of which 92 were apparently viable and 3046 
abortive, 3 per cent, against 97 per cent. From the result of the germination 
test given in Table III only 18 per cent, of the above 3 per cent, might be expected 
to germinate. This count brings out most clearly the very small proportion 
of apparently viable seed produced by var. bulbifera. These fifty plants had 
260 fruiting heads, of which only sixty (24 per cent.) produced any apparently 
viable seed. 

Van Tieghem ( 6 ) makes the assertion that ‘, the fertilisation of the ovules 
in the bulbil-producing Ficaria is impossible because no pollen is ever formed 
in the stamens *, a statement which is credited to Chatin by Darwin ( 7 ) and 
Knuth ( 8 ). In Britain, according to my own observations, var. bulbifera 
produces pollen, a proportion of which is viable. Even supposing this were 
not so, the production of seed would not be prevented, for insects would carry 
pollen from non-bulbil-producing plants. Van Tieghem pollinated flowers 
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of var. buJbifera with pollen from the non-bulbil-producing form but obtained 
no seed ; he nevertheless observed plants of var. bulbifera which had pro¬ 
duced a few ripe seeds. There is no suggestion that he sowed any of these 
seeds. In 1932 the experiment of removing the bulbils from the axils of the 
leaves of var. bulbifera was carried out. Twelve plants were selected for 
observation, six were allowed to produce bulbils normally, the other six had 
their bulbils removed as soon as they formed ; the plants were examined every 
second or third day. None of these plants produced a single viable seed, 
deterioration was as complete in the de-bulbilled plants as in those that were 
not so treated. When this experiment was carried out I had not seen 
Kindler's ( 9 ) paper; she pollinated twenty plants of var. bulbifera after 
removing the bulbils. Her results were similar to mine, with the exception 
that some of her plants produced a few ripe seeds. 

The probable reason why little or no viable seed is produced by de-bulbilled 
plants is that the bulbils have to be formed before they can be removed ; they 
form with great rapidity. Formation starts about the beginning of April and 
reaches its maximum in May. The fact that before bulbil-production is at 
its maximum seeds appear to be developing normally, and when the maximum 
of bulbil-production is reached deterioration sets in, points to the conclusion 
that the nutriment required for the formation of endosperm is almost completely 
diverted to the production of bulbils. Under natural conditions var. bulbifera 
produces only a very small proportion of viable seed, many plants none. 
Sir Arthur W. Hill (lO) carried out the experiment of cutting off the flower 
stalks of var. bulbifera near the ground-level and placing them in water and 
then removing the bulbils as they appeared. He was successful in obtaining 
viable seed. In 1933 I placed fruiting heads in water, after removing the bul¬ 
bils, and also obtained viable seed. The result of these experiments lends 
additional support to my suggestion. 

In considering pollination the question arises as to what extent seed pro¬ 
duction would be affected if insects failed to visit. B, Ficaria has its anthers 
so arranged that failing insect visits self-pollination takes place. The following 
experiment to determine this point was carried out: five plants wore covered 
with tiffany cages after all the flowers that were open had been removed—^the 
results are given in Table VI (p. 52). 

From the figures given in Table VI it will be seen that when insects are 
excluded there is a very great falling off in the production of apparently viable 
seed. This is very marked when the large number of fruiting heads produced 
by most of these plants is taken into consideration. One plant was sterile; 
this is no exception, as many plants on selflng have proved to be sterile, others 
have given results comparable with those obtained from plants 1 to 4 . The 
conclusions drawn from this experiment are: ( 1 ) that plants of R, Ficaria 
are either completely self-sterile or produce only a small proportion of viable 
seed when self-pollination takes place, ( 2 ) that cross-pollination by insects is 
absolutely necessary for the maximum production of viable seed. 

b2 
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A series of pollination observations were made in order to determine the 
frequency of insect visits, the species which visit, and the object of their visits, 
whether in search of pollen, nectar, or both. Thirty-five observations were made 
between 15 March and 29 May 1931 under different weather conditions and 


Table VI.— Five non-bulbiUprodtccing plants protected under cages 
to exclude insects for seed-production test. 


- - 

— 


_ 


1 

— 


■ ' 

1 


Number of 

Plant 1, 

Plant 2, 

1 Plant 3, 

Plant 4, 

Plant 5, 

fruiting heads. 

41. 

27. 

i 5.5. 

1 

1 . 

17. 

9. 

1 



! 

Heads. 1 Seeds. 

i 

Heads. 

Seeds. 

Heads. 

Seeds. 

Heads. 

Seeds. 

Heads. 

Seeds. 
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in various localities. Twenty-six hours fifteen minutes were spent observing. 
Greenwich time is given for aU the observations. 

On 22 April maximum florifery was reached, on the 30th the flowers were 
slightly past their best and by 9 May there was a very considerable falling 
off in the number produced. On 15 May those in the open were nearly over, 
md on the 29th, when the last observation was made, only a small number of 
shade plants were in flower. On twenty-two occasions Apis mellifica was 
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observed visiting; beetles of the genus Mdigethea were seen on twenty- 
seven observations. Plants with pale flowers were observed to see how A'pis 
mellifica would react to them—they were visited with as much regularity a>s 
the full yellow ones, no preference being shown for the latter. 

The amount of sun per day is an important factor in pollination by insects, 
especially when spring flowers are concerned, as there is a considerable and 
rather sudden drop in temperature at this time of year when the sun becomes 
obscured. It was noticed that there was a great falling off in the number of 
insects visiting during the time the sun was not shining. In cold dull or wet 
weather insects were not seen to visit. 

Complete lint of insects seen visiting R. Ficaria, their approximate 
frequency, and the object of their visits. 

CoLEOPTEBA : Tochyporus hyprumim F., ^ and very frequent, pollen and 
nectar. Meligethes rupipes Gyll., once, nectar. M. aeneus F., (J and 
very frequent, pollen and nectar, if. viridescens F., ^ and $, very frequent, 
pollen and nectar, if. ovatus Stinm, $ twice, pollen and nectar, if. picipes 
Sturm, (J and $, very frequent, pollen and nectar. M. erythropus Gyll., 
cj and very frequent, pollen and nectar. Agriotes pallidulus Ill., and 
frequent, pollen and nectar, but mostly nectar. Bruchus atomarius L., 9, 
once, nectar. 

Hymenopteba : Halictus rubicundus Christ., $, four times, pollen and nectar. 
H. nitidiusculus Kirb., 9, once, nectar. H. decipiens Perk., 9^ four times, 
nectar. H. morio F., (J and 9> four times, nectar. Andrena albicans Kirb., (J, 
once, nectar. A. trimmerana Kirb., (J and 9» three times nectar. A. nitida 
Fourc., cJ and 9> frequent, pollen and nectar. A. givynana Kirb., ^ and 9, 
frequent, pollen and nectar. A. chrysosceles Kirb., 9> once, nectar. Nomada 
altemata Kirb., (J and 9> five times, nectar. Bombus lapidarius L., 9» once, 
nectar. J5. terrestris L., 9> three times, nectar. Apis mellifica L., $, very 
frequent, pollen and nectar. 

Lepidoptera : Vanessa urticae L., 9» four times, nectar. Lycaena argiolus L., 
9, once, nectar. Micropte,ryx caUhella L., (J and 9> frequent, nectar. 

Diptbba : Bhamphomyia sulcata Mg., 9> twice, pollen and nectar. Empis 
trigramma Mg., ^ and 9> six times, nectar. Chilosia albitarsis Mg., and 9, 
frequent, pollen. PJatychirus aVbimanus F., (J and 9, frequent, pollen. Melano- 
sterna mellinum L., (J and 9» very frequent, pollen and nectar. Asca poda- 
grica F., 9> twice, pollen. A. floralis Mg., 9> three times, pollen. Rhingia 
campestris Mg., cj and 9» ®ix times, pollen and nectar. Eristalis tenax L., 

<J and 9» frequent, pollen and nectar, E. pertinax Scop., and 9, frequent, 
pollen and nectar. E. nemorum L., ^ and 9» three times, pollen and nectar. 
PoUenia rudis F., ^ and 9f four times, pollen and nectar. Melinda cacrulea 
Mg-, once, poUen and nectar. Orthellia caesarion Mg., ^ and 9, three times, 
pollen and nectar. PyreUia eriopfuhalma Mcq., (J and 9> frequent, pollen and 
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nectar. Musca autumnalis Deg., ^ and frequent, pollen and nectar. Phcumia 
serva Mg., (J, once, pollen and nectar. Coelomyia mollissima Hal., (J and ?, 
very frequent, pollen and nectar. Pegohyhmyia fugax Mg., (J, once, pollen 
and nectar. P. discreta Mg., $, once, nectar. Egle aestiva Mg,, cJ ?» 
frequent, pollen and nectar. Scatophaga stercoraria L., ^ and % very frequent, 
pollen and nectar. Mosillus svbsuUans F., and frequent, pollen and nectar. 

List of insects seen visiting plants growing in shade, 

CoLEOPTBBA : Tockyporus hypnorum F., (J and $, frequent, pollen and 
nectar. Meligethes aeneus F., (J and 9, frequent, pollen and nectar. M, picipes 
Sturm, <J and $, very frequent, pollen and nectar. Agriotes pallidulus Ill., $, 
once, nectar. 

Hymenopteba : Andrena trimmerana Kirb., once, nectar, A. nitida 
Fourc., and $, frequent, pollen and nectar. Apis mellifica L., frequent, 
pollen and nectar. 

Dipteba : Rhamphomyia sulcata Mg., $, twice, pollen and nectar. Empis 
trigramma Mg., cJ and $, five times, nectar. Melanostoma mellinum L., and $, 
four times, pollen. Eristalis pertinax Scop., cj, once, pollen and nectar. 
Pyrellia eriophthalma Mcq., (J,four times, pollen and nectar. Phcumia serta Mg., 
once, pollen and nectar. Coelomyia mollissima Hal., and $, very fre¬ 
quent, pollen and nectar. Pegohylemym fugax Mg., (J, once, pollen and nectar. 
P. discreta Mg., $, once, nectar. Egle aestiva Mg., ^ and $, five times, pollen 
and nectar. ScMtophaga stercoraria L., ^ and frequent, pollen and nectar. 

SUMMABY. 

1. iJ. Ficaria is very widely distributed in Britain, occurring in all the vice- 
counties. It is foimd in two forms, one producing bulbils in the axils of the 
leaves, the other not. The distribution of the former is not yet known. 

2. The two forms differ also in that reproduction is almost completely 
vegetative in the bulbiferous form—^its chromosomes (2n=32) are twice as 
many. 

3. The plants are usually hermaphrodite, but plants with hermaphrodite 
and female, male, or female flowers occur. The flower colour is usually lemon 
chrome. Pollen and nectar are accessible to short-lipped insects. Failing 
cross-pollination self-pollination takes place, but owing to great self*sterility 
only a small amount of viable seed results. 

4. An average of 71 per cent, of seed from the non-bulbil-producing plants 
germinated ; there was no germination of any of the ten seeds from var. bvXbi* 
fera in 1931. In 1933 a further fifty seeds of var. bulbifera were sown and 
an average germination of 18 per cent, was obtained. Seedlings do not flower 
until the second year, then only a small proportion. 
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5. A test to’ determine the viability of the bulbils produced in the axils 
of the leaves by var. buJbifera gave 81 per cent, growth ; three of the plants 
flowered the first year. 

6. Seed counts showed that sun plants produced 33 per cent, more viable 
seeds than the shade plants. This difference is accounted for by the fact that 
insects visit shade plants fairly frequently, and that beetles of the species 
Meligethes undoubtedly play an important part in pollination. 

7. Weather conditions determine to a large extent the amount of viable seed 
produced. In wet cold weather the flowers remain closed and no insects visit. 
As some plants are partly, others completely self-sterile, insect visitors are 
absolutely necessary for the maximum output of viable seed. 

8. In ten plants of var. bulbifera the seed judged to be viable was 2 per cent. 
In 1933 fifty plants had 3 per cent, seed judged to be viable and of this the 
germination expected would be 18 per cent. 

9. Bulbils wore removed from the axils of the leaves of var bulbifera^ but 
even so no viable seed was produced. Under natural conditions var. bulbi¬ 
fera produces only a very small proportion of viable seed, many plants producing 
none. 

10. Thirty-five observations were made, lasting for twenty-six hours and 
fifteen minutes between 15 March and 29 May 1931 to determine what insects 
visit R, Ficaria. A list of forty-eight species was obtained, comprising Coleo- 
ptera, Hymenoxitera, Lepidoptera, and Diptera ; many of these were frequent, 
but some were only seen once. R, Ficaria is adequately visited under suitable 
weather conditions. 

I desire to thank Mr. K. G. Blair of the British Museum (Natural History) 
and Mr. J. E. Collin of Newmarket for kindly naming the insects, and Mr. G. 
Atkinson, artist to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, for the excellent figures. 
I also wish to acknowledge the help I have received from my wife. 

The research on which this paper is based has been aided by a Royal Society 
Government Grant. 
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A contribution to the moss flora of Borneo. 
By H. N. Dixon, M.A., F.L.S. 


(Plates 1-4) 

[Koad 22 November 1934J 

For a country of such botanical richness and interest, the mosses of Borneo 
have received but slight attention. In Dr. Stapf’s monumental work on the 
Flora of Kinabalu, only thirty-one species of mosses, seven new, are listed. 
Miss Gibbs’s paper in Journ. Linn. Soc., 1914, contains eight records, one new. 
A certain number of older records are scattered over earlier works, such as 
Lacoste’s (i), the * Bryologia javanica’, etc. Hampe’s account of Beccari’s 
colle(5tions gives fifty-three species, sixteen being new. In 1916 1 published 
an a(‘-count of Mr. Binstead’s mosses, including fifteen new species. An im¬ 
portant paper by Brotherus, published in 1928, based principally on the col¬ 
lections made by Hans Winkler in West Borneo, included thirty-eight new 
species, some half-dozen of which, unfortunately, must be reduced. 

The above papers 1 believe practically exhaust the bryological literature 
of importance for the island. A bibliographical list is given below. 

The present paper is based mainly on two important collections recently 
made. In Nov.~Dec. 1931, R. E. Holttum ascended Kinabalu, and made 
systematic (jollections of mosses, which further illustrate the richness and the 
remarkable interest of the flora of that mountain. The collection included 
one new genus, Stephanodictyon, and over twenty new species. Mr. Holttum 
has written for me a topographical note on his visit. 

In the autumn of 1932 the Oxford University Expedition to Sarawak spent 
several months in the region of G. Dulit, and this too resulted in a large and 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the bryological flora of the island. 
P. W. Richards, by whom the mosses were collected, has written an account 
of the ecological conditions under which the mosses were noted. This collection 
also contained the type of a new genus, Taxitheliella, together with over thirty 
new species. 

In addition to these collections, I have included several smaller ones. The 
principal one is a considerable number of unnamed specimens received from 
Mitten’s herbarium in the New York Botanical Garden, collected by A. H. 
Everett. A rather large proportion of these were undescribed species. 

I have also received from the Buitenzorg Botanical Garden for determina¬ 
tion a number of mosses from Borneo by various collectors, e.g. Hallier, Endert, 
Hubert Winkler, &c. ; while the Singapore Botanical Gardens have contri¬ 
buted a small number collected by C, Boden Kloss, C. M. Enriquez, H. N. 
Ridley, and others. 
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It will be seen that the list here given is the most important single contribu¬ 
tion to the moss flora of Borneo that has appeared.. Roughly, it includes records 
of some 300 species, of which 76 (including two new genera) are new to science, 
while 86 others are newly recorded from the island. 

The considerable proportion of new forms and new records in all the 
collections indicates, however, that we are very far yet from having reached 
an 3 rthing like an approach to a complete knowledge of the rich moss flora 
of this remarkable phyto-geographical aj’ea. 

Topogkaphioal Note. By R. E. Holttum. 

There have been many visitors to Kinabalu, and many accounts of the 
topography of the mountain. The most recent account is that by Messrs. H. M. 
Pendlebury and F. N. Chasen (Journ. F.M.S. Museums, vol. xvii, pp. 1-38, 
1932), who visited Kinabalu in 1930 and covered much the same ground as 
myself. The most recent general account of the vegetation of the mountain 
is that of Miss Gibbs (Journ. Linn. Soc., Bot. xlii, 1914), who makes some 
reference to bryophytes, but evidently had no time to devote to collecting 
them. Miss Gibbs gives full reference to previous literature. 

The moss collections here described were made between 6 and 27 November 
1931. 1 was chiefly interested in ferns, and having no critical knowledge 
of mosses collected them rather casually and without detailed field-notes. 
The following paragraphs give some account of the nature of the country 
traversed, the prevalence of mosses, and the kind of situations in which 
I found them. 

The approach to the mountain lies along the valley of the Kadamaian River. 
The lower part is almost entirely through cultivated areas, only the bottoms 
of the steepest side-valleys containing forest of any size. I collected a little 
in one such valley near Kabayau (600 ft.). Beyond Koung, which lies in the 
valley bottom at 1,300 ft., the path ascends to the right, gradually climbing 
to the top of the valley-side at Dallas (3,200 ft.), again through clearings and 
secondary growth. 1 descended into two small valleys below Dallas and 
collected near the streams. Beyond Dallas the path skirts the Dallas-Tenompok 
ridge, climbing gradually in nine miles to Tenompok (4,700 ft.). On the right- 
hand side of this part of the path there is primitive forest almost all the way, 
and towards Tenompok on the left (lower) side also. A number of small 
steep rooky valleys intersect the ridge, and contain interesting hygrophilous 
plants, but mosses were not specially abundant. 

At Tenompok is a very rich high forest containing many small streams. 
The smaller vegetation is festooned with slender pendulous mosses and hepatios, 
and tree-trunks are thinly moss-covered, but the cushion type of moss is almost 
absent. 

Climbing above Tenompok, one leaves the bridle-path and ascends the 
forest track up the crest of the main spur of the mountain. The spur is hum¬ 
mocky, parts narrow and steep, parts broadly sloping; the former carry small 
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trees, often much stunted, the latter good high forest. The small trees of the 
steeper more exposed places carry moss cushions, and on the ground are 
cushions of mosses and hepatics, the latter especially predominating at the 
higher altitudes. Beyond about 6,000 ft. altitude and up to about 9,000 ft. 
masses of Mastigophora and other hepatics of similar habit are the chief ground- 
cover in the open ridge forest, while in more sheltered places other hepatics 
occur. Mosses are also present, but are nowhere abundant in the ridge forest. 
Cushions of Sphagnum occur occasionally, but much less abundantly than 
on some mountains of the Malay Peninsula. 

At Kamborangah, 7,200 ft. altitude, I descended obliquely into the upper 
Kadamaian valley, reaching the stream at a slightly lower altitude. As one 
descends below the ridge-top, one enters a zone with fine bamboo undergrowth ; 
in this the lower parts of trees and fallen logs are covered with hepatics, and 
sometimes on the bigger trees are large cushions of hepatics at intervals up the 
trunk. Somewhat lower there are a fair number of Dicranaceous moss-cushions 
on the ground and on fallen logs, but always hepatics are more abundant than 
mosses. As one approaches the stream, pendulous species of both mosses 
and liverworts appear on the low tree branches, finally in enormous abundance. 
I have never at any other place seen a growth of this kind to compare with 
that below Kamborangah, With the long pendulous bryophytes, of the most 
delicate kinds, were many pendulous ferns, including some of the biggest 
specimens of Polypodium, section Grammitis, 1 have seen. The air must be 
continuously saturated with moisture, from the spray of the cataracts of the 
stream as it rushes down its rocky bed. On the stem of a tall tree-fern I found 
large plants of Spiridems Reinwardtii. 

The ridge forest at higher altitudes, from about 9,000 ft. to the limit of tree 
growth, is rather open and consists chiefly of Leptospermum and conifers. 
The bryophyte vegetation here is rather scanty, and species growing on the 
trees are particularly few (chiefly Macromitrium)^ but as soon as one descends 
from the ridge-top towards the stream, a little below Pakka (10,000 ft.), 
moister conditions again prevail. All the trees by the stream are loaded with 
bryophytes, more liverworts than mosses. On the rocks in the stream-bed 
were mosses, one of which was evidently often submerged, and clung so tightly 
that it was difficult to remove. 

The vegetation of the open rocky summit region is well described by 
Miss Gibbs. Plants are confined to the narrow crevices which intersect the 
rock-surface and serve as drainage-channels. In these crevices, and occasionally 
spreading a little over the rock surface, are a considerable quantity of mosses, 
chiefly such as form close firm crusts or cushions. Where slabs of rock over¬ 
hang a little above small watercourses, more sheltered conditions prevail; 
ferns are entirely confined to such positions (Miss Gibbs does not mention 
them), and with them are mosses. 

After descending by way of Kamborangah and Lobang to Kiau (the route 
followed by Miss Gibbs for both ascent and descent), I visited the Marei Parei 
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spur, and there collected a number of plants not previously found. I climbed 
the spur above the camp to about 7,000 ft., but found no Sphagnum. On the 
wet hillside below the camp, under a thin tree-growth of Dacrydiwm and Lepto- 
spermum, were some terrestrial mosses, Macromitrium ochraceum being parti¬ 
cularly abundant. In the more shady forest at a slightly lower altitude 
(probably a little below 6,000 ft.) was Sphagnum sericeum, a thin growth beside 
the path. 1 have found this species growing under very similar conditions 
in the Peninsula, on Gunong Tahan. All other species of Sphagnum which 
I have noticed in the Malayan region grow ia rather exposed places. 

I never saw on Kinabalu such excessively mossy ridge forest as occurs close 
to the tops of some mountain in the Malay Peninsula ; that is, stunted trees 
covered with a close growth composed almost entirely of mosses, hepatics 
being in a minority. I think the reasons are probably connected with con¬ 
tinuity of clouding rather than with any edaphic peculiarities. The relative 
paucity of Sphagnum on Kinabalu may also be connected with questions of 
moisture. 

Ecological notes on the mosses collected by the Oxford Expedition 
TO Sarawak. By P. W. Richards. 

The Base Camp of the Oxford Expedition was situated about 98 Km." from 
the coast of Sarawak at Long Ladjok (or Leju) (Lat. 19' N., Long. 114° 17' E.) 
on the Tinjar River, a tributary of the Baram, and near the native village 
of Long Kapah. At this point the Tinjar is enclosed in a narrow valley between 
the great escarpment of Mt. Dulit on the south, averaging 1,200>-1,400 m. high, 
and a range of hills on the north of which the highest point is Mt. Laiun 
(c. 1,200 m.). It was near the Base Camp and on the neighbouring mountains 
that the greater part of the collection was made, and it is to this region alone 
that the following notes refer. 

At the lower altitudes there is a typical equatorial climate with a mean 
temperature of about 27° C., varying little throughout the year, and a 
rainfall probably not much short of 250 cm.; there is no definite dry 
season. 

The rocks of the district are sandstone and shales of Miocene age, deficient 
in lime, and weathering to form white sand or rod clay and loam soils. 

The natural vegetation of the whole region is evergreen rain-forest. There 
are small rice-fields near the native villages. 

The following types of forest were recognized ;— 

A. Tropical rain-form (on all unculti- C primary (viPirin) clay and loam). 

vated land below about 970-^ * \Heath forest (on white sand). 

1,100 m.). Secondary (on land formerly cultivated). 

B. Montane rain-forest ('Moss Forest*). On Mts. Dulit and Laiun, above 970- 

1,100 in. 
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Tropical rain-forest. 

Mixed forest. 

Though the conditions of moisture and temperature seem favourable for 
mosses, the mixed lowland forest is much poorer in them than would be 
expected, and fewer species can be collected in a given area than in a European 
forest. 

The bryoph 3 rtic vegetation is almost entirely epiphytic, and no mosses 
grow on the ground except rarely on steep hill ridges. In such places Fissidens 
crassinervis was found several times, and Microdus macromorphus once. The 
absence of ground mosses is probably chiefly due to the continual rain of dead 
leaves, which tends to smother small and delicate plants, but the fact that mosses 
are found on the floor of the heath forest shows that other factors must also 
be involved. 

Several different communities of epiphytic bryophytes can be distinguished 
in the mixed forest:— 

(i) High epiphytes on the crowns of the taller trees (over 15 m. above the 
groimd). These are more or loss exposed to the sun, and between showers 
of rain may have to suffer considerable drought. They have a xeromorphic 
structure, and tend to be yellowish or whitish, not bright green. Though 
a number of hepatics belong to this community, there are very few mosses, 
the only common one being Syrrhopodon Wallisii, 

(ii) Shade epiphytes on the lowei part of the trunk of the larger trees. Many 
of the larger tree trunks are quite bare of mosses and they are seldom thickly 
covered. A fair number of species was noted, mostly Acrocarpi, especially 
Syrrhopodon and Calymperes spp. 

(iii) Shade epiphytes on the undergrowth trees (and lianes). The branches 
of the small trees belonging to the lowest stratum (about 8 m. high) are often 
thickly overgrown with bryophytes, especially in stream valleys and other 
moist places. There is a rich flora of Musci, and many large and beautiful species 
are common, e.g., Endotrichella elegans and E. sarawakensis, A variety of 
growth-forms is represented, including a few pendent species. The mosses 
of this community are mostly bright green, often shining, and the leaves 
usually have large cells. 

(iv) Epiphyllae. Leaves in the undergrowth are often thickly covered 
with bryophytes, especially in stream valleys. Epiphyllae also occur in the 
middle levels of the forest, but are absent in the canopy. Hepaticae are 
dominant in the epiphyllous community, but the following mosses are found: 
ChaMomitrium setosum, C. ciliatum, Tctxithelium convolutum T, Gottscheanum, 
T, Wemeriy Dimorphocladon borTieense*, The two species marked with an 
asterisk are confined to this habitat, the others also occur in (iii). 

Other moss communities of the mixed forest are :— 

(v) Community on rotten logs. Fallen logs are nearly always thickly covered 
with bryophytes. This is the only bryophytic community in the lowland 
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rain-forest, in which Musci are more abundant than Hepaticae. Except for 
the common Leucdbryum sarictum Pleurocarpi predominate (Hypnaceae and 
Sematophyllaceae especially). 

(vi) Community on rocks and sUmes, Bocks in the mixed forest were always 
fairly thickly covered with mosses and hepatics as far as the growth of ferns 
and small herbs allowed. On small loose lumps of sandstone Pseudorhacelopus 
bomeensis was very characteristic : the protonema formed a complete covering 
over the surface, the leafy shoots being scattered at wide intervals. 

On the mountains above 450 m. the mixed forest becomes damper, and, owing 
to the unevenness of the ground, the canopy becomes less continuous and 
allows more light to reach the undergrowth. Mosses become more abundant 
and a considerable number of species not found at lower altitudes appear, 
e.g. Ephemeropsis tjibodensis (epiphyllous), Syrrhopodon BickardsUy Rhacopilum 
spectabile. Ground mosses are rather more frequent than on the low ground, 
and may even occur where the slope is not very steep, e.g. Leucobrymn javense. 

Heath Forest. 

This forest, which corresponds to the Heidewald of south-east Borneo (H. 
Winkler, Engler’s Bot. Jahrb. 1. 1914, p. 202), is a peculiar type of evergreen 
tropical rain-forest found only on white sand soils. It was mot with on the 
southern slopes of Mt. Dulit at 800-1,100 m. (Koyan Valley) and also outside 
the Dulit area in the Marudi Forest Reserve on the Baram at a few feet above 
sea-level. It differs from the mixed forest in the better illuminated and 
denser undergrowth and has a very characteristic flora of flowering plants. 

The moss flora also is very distinctive and different from that of the mixed 
forest. I^osses are more abundant, especially in the undergrowth, and pisobably 
if equivalent areas were compared the number of species would be greater. 

Among the commoner heath forest mosses which are absent or rare in the mixed 
forest are Oladopodanthus truncatus, several species of Syrrhopodon, Rhaphido- 
stichum ramulinum, and Acroporium laevibogoricum. 

Several of the species common in the heath forest in the Koyan Valley 
(at 800 m.) and at Marudi (at near sea-level) were found in the mixed forest 
only above about 450 m., e.g. Levcobryum javense, Mniomalia semilimbata, 
Rhizogonium longijhrum, Trismegistia lancifolia. 

Some species which were very common in the mixed forest were rare in the 
heath forest, e.g. Endotrickella saratvakensis. 

A very striking difference from the mixed forest is the frequency of mosses 
on the ground : many of them were robust Leucdbryaoeae (SchisUmitrium 
Copelandiiy Oladopodanthus trunmtus, Leucobryum scalare, L, javense, L, adun- 
cum, L. sancium, Leucophines candidum, Syrrhopodon scdUmformis, S, Oardneri, 
and 8, patens, Acarhthxmrhyruhium svbintegrvm). 

Communities of epiphytic bryophjrtes can be distinguished corresponding 
to those of the mixed forest, but the composition of each is different. Hygro- 
morphic mosses such as the Hookeriaceae are scarcer than in the mixed forest, 
and the whole moss-flora has a more xerophilous appearance. 
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No doubt the better illumination* and the probably rather lower humidity 
of the undergrowth are largely responsible for the characteristic moss-flora 
of the heath forest, but other factors must also play some part. 

Secondary forest. 

The moss flora of the older secondary forests does not differ much from 
that of the primary forests on the same kind of soil, but is always poorer. 

Lowland rivers and streams. 

No aquatic mosses were found either on stones or wood in the Tinjar, perhaps 
because of its muddiness and the sudden fluctuations of level to which it is 
liable. On mud-banks laid bare when the river level was low in July and 
August a few small mosses sprang up (Microdus Miquelianus, Fissidens longe- 
vaginatusy F. sylvaticus, and Barbula obscuriretis, also one hepatic). This 
community may be compared with that of Physcomitrella, &c., in similar 
habitats in Europe. Calymperes Beccarii is a characteristic species of tree- 
roots on the river bank. 

Rooks and wood in and by the smaller forest streams and the torrents de¬ 
scending from the mountains have a rich moss flora including some large and 
handsome species such as Hypopterygium ceylanicum. and Mniodendron Kor~ 
thalsii, also many Hookeriaceae : most of the species do not occur in the forest 
away from the streams. 

Montane, ram-forest (‘ mossy forest *). 

All the upper part of Mt. Dulit above a height varying from about 970 to 
1,100 m. and the extreme summit of Mt. Laiun (c. 1,200 m.) are covered with 
a dwarf forest entirely different in character from the lowland forest, and often 
called, from its most striking feature, mossy forest. Forest of this type was 
also met with on Mts. Mulu and Santubong, and seems to be found on most 
of the higher mountains in the Malayan region. At 1,230 m. on Dulit the 
mean temperature was about 5°-5 C. (10° F.) lower than at the Base Camp 
in the Tinjar Valley (alt. about 100 m.). Rainfall was more frequent, and the 
total amount no doubt greater than at low altitudes. Mist and cloud were 
very frequent, and the relative humidity of the air was normally very high. 
Dry spells lasting for several days do, however, occur, and at such times the 
epiph 3 diic mosses are liable to dry up to some extent. 

The trees of the mossy forest are under 18 m. high and cast a less deep shade 
than that of the lowland forests. There are extremely few species of flowering 
plants common to the messy forest and the lowland rain-forest, and the 
boundary between the two types of vegetation is remarkably sharp. 

In the bryophytic vegetation of the mossy forest, as in that of the lowland 
forest, Hepaticae are much more abundant than Musci. The enormous conical 

* The distribution of Leucophanes candidumf which is common on and near the ground 
in the heath forest at Marudi, but at Dulit is found only in the tops of tall trees in the 
inized forest, is presumably determined chiefly by the difference in illumination* 
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masses of epiphytic bryophytes which conceal the lower part of the tree- 
trunks, formed ^ mainly by Mastigophora diclados, species of Bazzania, 
Lepidozia, Schistochila, &c. Though true mosses play only a subordinate 
r61e, they are represented by a large number of species, many of which are large 
and conspicuous. As with the flowering plants there are very few species 
found in both the mossy forest and the lowland forest, and the two moss floras 
are separated by a sharp boundary. This is illustrated by the following 
figures:— 


Number of species in the 
tropical rain-forest 
(mixed and heath). 


Number of species in the 
montane rain-forest. 


Number of 
species in 
common. 


119 


53 


12 


Or if the species found only in or near streams (which tend to be widely 
distributed) are omitted, the figures are:— 

94 48 8 


Several whole genera are highly characteristic of the mossy forest or the 
lowland forest respectively. Thus Fissidens is represented by ten species 
in the lowlands, but is quite absent in the mossy forest; SyrtJiopodon by thirteen 
species in the lowlands and only three in the mossy forest; Endotrichella 
and all the genera of Hookeriaceae are mainly lowland. On the other hand, 
Sphagnum, Dicranoloma, and the H 3 q)nodondraceae are almost confined to 
the mossy forest and Acroporium is much more richly represented there than 
elsewhere. 

In the mossy forest bryophytes occur in enormous abundance on shrubs 
and on the lower part of the tree-trunks up to a height varying from about 
2 to 3 m. in the more open places to at least 10 m. in the shadier parts : above 
this height the luxuriant growth suddenly stops, bryophytes are relatively 
scarce and tend to grow in compact tufts. Two main epiphytic communities 
may therefore be distinguished:— 

(i) High epiphytes growing above this line. Only three species of mosses 
were found in this community, viz. Macromitrium ochraceum, Cladopodanthus 
speciosus, and Syrrhopodon bomeensis var. robustus. Others no doubt occurred, 
but were difficult to collect for obvious reasons. 

(ii) Low epiphytes growing at lower levels. These include numerous species 
of Acroporium, Dicranoloma, &c., and a very large number of hepatics. 

Other communities of bryophytes in the mossy forest are :— 

(iii) Epiphyllae. These are less abundant than in the lowland rain-forest 
and include no Musoi. 

(iv) Community on rotten logs. This has a very similar composition to (ii). 

(v) Ground flora. The growth of woody plants is so dense as to leave little 
room for anything else, but here and there are patches of bare humus, water¬ 
logged even in the driest weather. Here are found thin carpets of Spha-gnum 
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Beccarii and 8, sericeum (both absent in the shadier parts), also Mniodendron 
diva/ricatunty M, microhmiy Leucohryum sanctU7n, and (rarely) Acroporium spp. 
In this habitat hepatics are almost absent. 
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List of some abbreviations. 

Full designation. 

Near Long Kapa, Mount Dulit (Ulu Tinjar). 
IVth Division. 

(Refers to the neighbourhood of the Expedition's 
Base Cetmp.) 

Bank of River Tinjar, near Mt. Xhilit. IVth 
Division. 

Crest of Mt. Dulit (Ulu Tinjar). IVth Division. 
(Refers to the neighbourhood of the Expedition’s 
High Camp.) 

Moimt Dulit (Ulu Tinjar). IVth Division. 

(Refers to the path connecting the Base Camp 
and High Camp.) 

Slopes of Mt. Dulit drained by the Koyan River 
(Rejang Basin). Illrd Division. 

Balapau River (Ulu Tinjar). IVth Division. 

Mt. Laiim, Balapau River (Tinjar-Baram Water* 
shed). rVth Division. 

Mount Mulu. IVth Division. 

Marudi (or Claudetown). IVth Division. 

Miri. IVth Division. 

Niah. IVth Division. 

Santubong Mountain. 1st Division. 

Bidi Cave, Ulu Sarawak. Ist Division. 

G.»Gunong (Mountain). 

S.nsSungei (River). 

wsnst, JOTON.—BOTANT, VOL. L F 


Ahhreoiation. 
Dulit; L. C. Dulit. 


Bank of R. Tinjar, Dulit 
Dulit Ridge . 


Dulit Trail 


Ulu Koyan . 

S. Balapau . 

G. Laiun, S. Balapau 

Mt. Mulu. 

Marudi. 

Miri . 

Niah. 

G. Santubong. 

Bidi Cave . 
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SPHAQNACEAE. 

Sphagnum Bbocarh Hampe 

On ground in open moss forest, c. 1,230 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 9 Oct. 
1932; coll. Oxford Exped. (2179, 2184). 

Sphagnum sbriobum C. M. 

Maraparai Ridge, c. 1,600 m., Brit. N. Borneo, 24 Nov. 1931; coll. Holt- 
turn (25622). On ground in shady moss forest, c. 1,400 m., Dulit Ridge, 
Sarawak, 8 Oct. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2186). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Sumatra ; Java ; Philippines ; Malay Penins. 

Sphagnum ctjspidatulum C. M. 

Lumu-Lumu, Kamborangah, 1,600-2,200 m., Brit. N. Borneo, 13 Nov. 1931 ; 
coll. Holttum (26463). 

New to Borneo. Diatr. Malay Penins.; Siam ; India ; (Celebes ; Philip¬ 
pines. 

Sphagnum subrbourvum Wamst. var. nov. bornbSnsb Dix. 

A forma typica differt statura minore, foliorum caulinorum limbo inferno 
pauUo dilatcUo, poris foliorum rameorum superficie ventrali paucis vel nulUs. 

Hah. Sandstone rocks in river bed, c. 800 m., Ulu Koyan, Sarawak, 22 Sept. 
1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2045). 

The species is new to Borneo. Distr. Java; Siam. 

A very small plant, which differs slightly from the Javan form. In that 
the border of the stem leaves is not widened below; here it is slightly but 
distinctly widened ; I also find no pores on the ventral surface of the branch 
leaves, which there are described as present. 1 have thought it best to describe 
it as a var. of the Javan plant, but it may be a distinct species. 

Sphagnum Junghuhnianum Doz. & Molk. 

Below Pakka, c. 1,300 m., Kinabalu, 16 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum (26341). 
Lumu-Lumu, Kamborangah, 1,700-2,200 m., Brit. N. Borneo, 13 Nov. 1931; 
coll. Holttum (26466), forma compacta. Foot of trees in dwarf forest, c. 900 m., 
6. Santubong, Sarawak, Dec. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2730). 

New to Borneo. Distr. Himalayas ; Yunnan ; Japan ; Formosa ; Philip¬ 
pines ; Celebes; Java. 

ANDREAEACEAE. 

AnDBEAXA XINABALUBNSIS Dix., sp. n. (PI. fig. 1.) 

Eu-Andreaea. jNerviae. 

A. rigidae Wils. himalayanae affinis. Folia pauUo breviora, minus fortiter 
ciroinnata; e basi breviore^ magis ovata, magis raptim in subulam angustata. 
Costa male limitata ; oellulae inferiores magis elongatae, versus basin atque 
oostam sensim longiores, infimae juxtacostales plures Uneares. Bracteae 
perichaetii sat longe, acute cuspidatae. 
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Hob. Pakka, 3,110 m., Kinabalu, 15 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum (25187 6). 

Near to A, rigida, forming deep, loose, blackish tufts, some 3 cm. high. 
It has the leaves somewhat less strongly falcate, but they vary much in that 
respect in both plants. The leaf>base in the Himalayan species is more lanceo¬ 
late, more gradually tapering into the subula, and therefore occupying a larger 
proportion of the leaf. The nerve in A, rigida is clearly defined below, while 
in the present plant it is ill-defined ; this is in part due to the juxtacostal cells, 
which in this are more or less elongate, and therefore similar to those of the 
nerve ; while in A . rigida, the small isodiametrical cells are continued almost 
unaltered to the base and to the nerve. 

It forms an interesting extension of the range of the genus. The Asiatic 
distribution of Andrmea appears to be as follows:—^Himalayas, five species 
(including one unpublished species in my herbarium from E. Tibet); Japan, 
one species; Amur, one species; Tchuctschican Peninsula, five spp. It is, 
however, highly probable that several at least of the last six species will 
ultimately be reduced to A, petrophila, 

DICRANACEAE. 

WiLSONIBLLA TONKINBNSIS Besch. 

Clay banks of road, Marudi, Baram, Sarawak, 25 July 1932 ; coll. Oxford 
Exped. (1003). 

WiLSONIBLLA PELLXJCIDA (Wils.) C. M. var. nov. AOUTIFOLTA (Broth.) Dix. 

Folia longiora, angustiora, apice acuminato, peracuto. 

Tayabas, Luzon, Philippines, May 1917 ; coll. Ramos and Edanc (28940). 
Herb. Brotherus, type. Gua Batu, Selangor, 1896; coll. Ridley(481). Hayoep, 
S.E. Borneo, 16 June 1908 ; coll. Hubert Winkler ; Herb. Kew (2520). 

The specimen from Brotherus’s Herbarium is labelled in Brotherus’s hand 
‘ Wilsoniella acutifolia Broth.’ So far as I can ascertain the name is un¬ 
published. It differs very markedly from the type (especially as figured by 
Fleischer) in the longer, very narrow, and very narrowly acuminate leaves. 
The fruiting characters appear identical. I have, however, seen leaves of 
W. pellucida from India approaching this form, and I think it is best treated 
as a variety. 

In the ‘ Musci ’, ed. ii, Brotherus lists a W, bormnsis Broth., but I believe 
this too has not been published ; and I have not been able to see a specimen 
of it, so that I am unable to say whether it is the present plant or not. 

Ditrichitm spinulosum Dix., sp. n. (PI. 1, fig. 2.) 

Robustura, habitu D. flexicaulis, Ab eo differt foliis e basi hreviore, supra 
magis sensim angustata, rigidioribus, subula omnino laevi, versus apicem 
distanter, fortiter spinuloso-dentata. Foliorum subula sicca nitida, pulchre 
spiraliter contorta. Fructus baud visus. 

Hab, Pakka, 3,110 m., Kinabalu, 15 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum (25187), type. 
Idem, 3,660 m., Kinabalu (C). Ibidem, 4,080 m. (G). 

y2 
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The typo is a dark olive-green, the other two numbers yellowish green. 
The plant is in habit much like the more robust forms of D, flexicaule, but 
the cells of the sheathing part of the leaf are linear and quite different. In 
the glossy, spirally twisted subula the species resembles D. spirak Dix. from 
S. Africa, as well as in the strongly spinulose toothing of the apex ; but that 
species has shorter leaves, and the sheathing base much more gradually 
attenuated above. 

Miobodus Miquelianfs (Mont.) Besch. 

, Mud of river bank, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 13 Aug. 1932 ; coll. 
Oxford Exped. (1234). 

Miobodus maobomobphus Fleisch. 

On soil on crest of spur, c. 400 m., Dulit Trail, Sarawak, 27 Aug. 1932 ; coll. 
Oxford Exped. (1508). 

Fleischer bases his species on the large size, the seta dark red (not yellowish 
above), the peristome teeth often split to the base. The present plant is a very 
small one, but the seta is purple-red and the teeth are mostly split. I doubt 
the value of the species, but if it be maintained it should be on the ground 
of its structural characters rather than on its size, and the present plant should 
therefore be referred to it. 

Diobanella setifeba (Mitt.) Jaeg. (D. tenuifoUa (C. M.) Fleisch.). 

Between Dallas and Tenorapok, 900-1,400 m., Brit. N. Borneo, 7 Nov. 1931 ; 
coll. Holttum (25354). 

New to Borneo. Distr. Sikkim ; Assam ; Sumatra ; Java ; Philippines. 

According to Fleischer’s description, D. (enuifolia should differ from D. 
fera in the capsule * fast glatt ’; but in Fleischer’s own specimen (M. Fr. Arch. 
Ind. 118) the capsules are quite distinctly furrowed. I can find no other 
difference. 

C. MiiUer’s species and Mitten’s were both published in 1859. As Mitten’s 
paper was read in May 1858, I think it may be presumed that his was the 
earlier publication. 

Braunfblsia plicata (Lac.) Fleisch. 

On upper part of trunk of large felled tree in ram-forest, Dulit Trail, Sarawak, 
9 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1184). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Malay Penins.; Java ; Celebes. 

Beaunfblsia soabiosa (Wils.) Par. {B, involuta (Lac.) Fleisch.). 

On rock in low open forest, near Pakka, Kinabalu, 3,100 m., 15 Nov. 1931 ; 
coll. Holttum (26649, 26667). 

No. 25649 has the leaves sometimes quite nerveless, sometimes with a fairly 
strong nerve reaching to mid-leaf; this diversity being sometimes shown by 
leaves taken from the same stem, and almost from the same point on the stem. 
No. 25667 has very finely subulate, almost hair-pointed leaves, with long 
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setae, up to almost 2 cm., much exceeding the perichaetial leaves. In view 
of this variability, especially in the presence or absence of the nerve, I think 
there is no doubt that B. involuta is simply a nerveless form of this species, 
and in all probability B. papuana Reim. is also the same. I have found much 
variation in B. scariosa as to the length of the loaf-point and the height of the 
seta, which may be shorter than the perichaetial leaves or may considerably 
exceed them. 

Bbaunfelsia longipes Dix. (B. latifolia Broth.). 

Tree-trunk in open moss forest, near ground, 1,230-1,400 m., Dulit Ridge, 
Sarawak, 5 Oct. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1932, 2146). 

The seta here is slightly shorter than in the original plant, but the broad 
leaves are characteristic. Brotherus’s plant is identical with mine, but the 
name was published four years later. 

Dicranoloma Blumii (Nees) Par. 

Lumu-Lumu, 1,500 m., Kinabalu, 18 June, 1925 ; coil. C. M. Enriquez 
(18142). Ibidem, 12 Dec. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25634). Komool, W. Koetai, 
Oct. 1925 ; coll. F. H. Endert (4516 p.p.). Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2552), c.fr. 
G. Rumput, Sarawak ; coll. J. W. Anderson, Herb. Singapore Bot. Gard. 
(186), c.fr. 

Dicranoloma Braunii (C. M.) Par. 

Kamborangah, Brit. N. Borneo, 17 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (J.). 

Dicranoloma assimile (Hampo) Par. 

Komoel, W. Koetai, Oct. 1925; coll. F. H. Endert (4516 p.p.). Herb. Hort. 
Bot. Bog. (2552 6). A slender form. 

Dicranoloma subecostatum Dix., nom. nov. (Z>. subenerve Broth., 1928; 
nec D. subenerve Herz., 1925). 

Kamborangah, Brit. N. Borneo, 2,200 m., 17 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum 
(25195). Between Lumu-Lumu and Kamborangah, 1,700-2,200 m., 13 Nov. 
1931 ; coll. Holttum (25640). 

Brotherus’s name was pre-occupied for a Brazilian moss, published by 
Herzog in 1925. 

Dicranoloma eubyloma Dix., sp. n. 

Sat robustum ; habitu /). reflexifolii. Folia horride patentia, lamorum 
apicibus saepe leniter falcato-secunda, circa 7 mm. longa, e basi ovato-lanceo- 
lata sat breviter subulata, baud plicata, versus apicem fortiter spinose dentata. 
Costa angustiuscula, inferne circa 60 fx lata, percurrens, dorso superne ad 
medium fere folium argute spinoso-serrata. Areolatio valde tenuis, pellvcida, 
confluensy cellulae omnes subsimiles, breviter lineari-rhomboideae, subsig- 
moideae, apicibus rotundatis, superiores breviores, circa 4-5x1, parietibus 
tenuibus, porosis. Cellulae marginales hyalinae, pluri-seriatae (usque 8), 
limbum pemotatum, usque ad 120-150/u latum, longe supra medium folium 
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attingentem formantes. Pericliaetium longum, 1 cm. vel ultra, braoteis pallidis 
convolutis, in subulam longam setaceam denticulaUim flexuosam abrupte con- 
tractis. Setae aggregatae, immaturae ad 1*5 cm. longae, tenues; thecae 
immaturae solum yisae. 

Hab, Lumu-Lumu, alt. 1,400-1,600 m., Tenompok, Brit. N. Borneo, 12 Nov. 
1931; coll. Holttum (26633), type. At base of tree in white sand forest, 
c. 1,000 m., 16 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1863). 

A very distinct species, in its leaf structure much resembling the Australasian 
Z>. fasciatum (Hedw.), especially in the strong border, reaching high in the leaf— 
in fact, to where the serratures begin. The toothing is very strong, that of the 
back of the nerve reaching considerably lower in the leaf than the marginal 
serratures. The cells are exceedingly thin, and the wall narrow and similar 
in colour to the lumen, so that the areolation is remarkably ‘ confluent 

Diobanoloma angustifrondexjm Dix., sp. n. (PI. 1, fig. 3.) 

Elatum ; ad 14 cm. altum ; caules subgraoilescentes, flexuosi, parum ramosi, 
dense brevissime albide tomentosi, fusco-aurantiaci. Folia parum conferta, 
erecto-patentia, breviuscula, frondem angustiuaculam, vix 5 mm. latam 
sistentia. Folia 6-6 mm. longa, e basi brevissima orbiculari-cordata, raptim 
in laminam latam, strictam, sensim in acumen latiusculutn acutum, nec subuia- 
tum, acute carinatum, angustata, basin versus denticulata, supra magis fortiter, 
densissime, spinuhse dentata, Costa validiuscula, e basi fere carinata, dorso 
ab apice usque ad longe infra medium folium seriebus duabus dense fortiter 
dentata. Areolatio viridis, laxiuscula, e cellulis omnibus elongatis, linearibus, 
supra lineari-rhomboideis, latiusculis, parietibus incrassatis, porosis, sed valde 
pellucidis, instructa. Fructus ignotus. 

Hab, Tenompok, on tree, 1,220 m., Brit. N. Borneo, 17 June 1925; coll. 
C. M. Enriquez (18,111). 

A very marked species. The comparatively distant leaves, with a very 
short, divaricate, glossy leaf-base suddenly narrowed into the more erect 
narrow lamina, give a curiously catenulate appearance to the stems. The 
lamina is wide and broadly pointed, deeply carinate and coarsely toothed 
at back from near the base, with the margins also densely and strongly toothed. 
The cells are comparatively wide, rather obscure with the primordial utricle, 
and chlorophyllose. 

Diobanoloma pekentegbum Dix. 

On tree-trunk in moss forest, c. 1,300 m., Dulit Bidge, Sarawak, 6 Oct. 1932 ; 
coll. Oxford Exped. (2167). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Malay Ponins. 

Leuooloma molle (C. M.) Mitt. 

Between Tenompok and Lumu-Lumu, 1,460-1,700 m., Brit. N. Borneo, 
12 Nov. 1931; coU. Holttum (26691), f. data. 

New to Borneo. Distr, Wide in Indo-Malaya, &c., from New Guinea to 
Japan and China. 
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Campylopus sbbioboidbs Dix., sp. n. 

§ Pseudo-Campylopus. 

G. sericeo Pleisch. aflinis; robustior, subnitens, rigidus, olivaceo-viridis; 
caules hand tomeniosi ; folia laxiora, majora, 10-12 mm. longa, e basi latiore, 
minus concava sensim subulata, Integra, summo apice tantum paroe dentioulato. 
Costa latissima^ prope basin 0*45-0-5 mm. lata, sectione eae G. sericei similis. 
Cellulae alares plus minusve notatae, supra-alares ut in G, sericeo, superiores 
omnesy et laminae et costae dorsoy minutaey breviter rectangulares vel rhomboideae. 
Fructus ignotus. 

Hab. Pakka, 3,100 m., Kinabalu, 15 Nov. 1931; ooll. Holttum (25189), 
type. Kinabalu, alt. 4,080 m., 14 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (F). 

A species of the Pseudo-Campylopus group, nearest to G, sericeus FI., but 
that is a paler, softer, smaller plant, with tomentose stems, the leaves very 
concave-convolute from the base, with a rather narrower nerve, and with the 
upj)er cells all elongate. Here in the upper part of the leaf they are all small 
and short, covering the back of the nerve, as well as the lamina. 

The nerve section in 25189 is fairly typical of the Pseudo-Campylopus type, 
the dorsal layers of cells consisting mostly of substereids. The ventral cells 
are largo and empty, the guide-cells rather smaller, but empty and conspicuous. 
In (F), however, the nerve section is very peculiar and indeed abnormal, the 
dorsal cells being sometimes quite large—in fact, at times the section shows 
three layers of subequal lax colls, and is very similar to that of Parahucobryumy 
while at other times the cells are very irregular and variable in size and position, 
occasionally showing a row of small empty cells between the ventral layer 
and the guide cells. 

The alar cells are extremely variable, often scarcely differentiated, at other 
times forming widened, very distinct, coloured auricles. The subula of the 
leaf also varies greatly, being sometimes long, fine, quite entire to the tip, 
or there with one or two teeth; at others shorter, broader, subobtuse, with 
the apex more strongly denticulate. 

Campylopus aubbus Bry. jav. 

Among AgrosiiSy Upper Kinabalu, c. 3,960 m., 1932 ; coll. J. & M. S. Clemens, 
Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2949 6). Kinabalu, c. 2,750 m., 14 Nov. 1931; coll. 
Holttum (25661). Holttum’s plant has longish white hair-points and large 
auricles, but in general agrees with (7. aureus ; no. 2949 b is almost without 
the hair-point, but otherwise agrees and confirms the identification. I have 
an almost similar form from Java. 

Now to Borneo. Distr, Ceylon ; South India; Nicobar Is.; Java ; Celebes; 
New Guinea. 

Campylopus sbbbatus Lao. 

Miri, Baram, Sarawak, 23 Apr. 1895; coll. Chas. Hose, Herb. Kew. (738). 
Borneo, loco inoerto, 1913; coll. Wegner, Herb. Herzog (6). Mandarbosch, 
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Pontianak, Dec. 1930; coll. Dr. E. Polak (201), Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2594). 
Sandy banks in clearing, Marudi, Baram, 25 July 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. 
(1017). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Banca; Malay Penins,; Siam. 

Campylopus (Thysanomitrium) exaspebatus Brid. 

Kinabalu, c. 2,750 m., 16 Nov. 1931 ; coll Holttum (25670). 

Campylopus (Thysanomitrium) umbellatus W.-Arn. 

Kinabalu, c. 2,750 m., 16 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum (25674). Dallas, Brit. 
N. Borneo, c. 900 m., 5 Nov. 1931 ; coU. Holttum (25255). Sandstone rocks 
in spray by waterfall, c. 1,200 m., Dulit Ridge,, Sarawak, 14 Sept, 1932 ; coll. 
Oxford Exped. (1915). A form with very long, fine, almost leafless, floriferous 
prolongations of the stems, reaching over 6 cm. in height. In similar situation, 
12 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1756). 

Dioranodontium nitidum (Bry. jav.) Fleisch. 

Kinabalu, c. 2,600 m., 16 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum (25664). A form with 
leaves rather narrow below, and the basal cells very porose. 

LEUCOBRYACEAE. 

SOHISTOMITRIUM ROBUSTUM Doz. & Molk. 

Liang gagang, Borneo; coll. H. HaUier, Borneo-Exped., 1893-4; Herb. 
Hort. Bot. Bog. (2955), c.fr. 

New to Borneo. Hitherto known from three localities in Java only. 
SOHISTOMITRIUM LOWII Mitt. 

Kamborangah, Brit. N. Borneo, 2,200 m., 17 Nov. 1931 ; ooU. Holttum 
(25660). 

SOHISTOMITRIUM APIOULATUM DoZ. & Molk. 

Bolset, W. Koetai, Aug. 1925 ; coll. P. H. Endert, Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. 
(2508). On tree in moss forest, c. 1,230 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 19 Sept. 
1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1942). On fallen tree-trunk, c. 800 m., Ulu Koyan, 
Sarawak, 22 Sept. 1932 ; coU. Oxford Exped. (2034). 

SOHISTOMPTRIUM COPELANDII Broth. 

On tree in white sand forest, c. 1,000 m., Ulu Koyan, G. Dulit, 15 Sept. 1932 : 
coll. Oxford Exped. (1854, 1861). 

New to Borneo. Disir, Philippines ; Malay Penins. 

The geographical distribution of this genus is interesting. Ten species 
have been described, of which three belong to New Guinea, five are found in 
Borneo, three in Java, four in the Philippines, and one, 8, apicukUumt which 
has the widest distribution of all, is found in Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and 
the Philippines. Only one is known from Continental Asia. 
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Cladopodanthus Doz. & Molk. 

This genus was founded for Leucobryum piliferum Jaeg., principally on the 
‘ cladogenous ’ position of the fruit, the stem being supposed to be prostrate, 
with the fruit produced on short lateral branches ; but Fleischer has pointed 
out that this is exceptional; the outer stems of a tuft may be prostrate, while 
the central ones are erect; and the fruit is produced laterally, on very short 
lateral fruiting branches. The normal branching, in fact, appears to be dichoto¬ 
mous or fastigiate. 

Fleischer has brought Spirula speciosa Doz. & Molk. also into this genus, 
where it clearly belongs. The fruit, however, is not always produced laterally 
as Fleischer figures it; in specimens from both Borneo and Celebes I find the 
perichaetia produced practically at the apex of the normal branch, which, 
however, at once continues to grow beyond it, so that the perichaetium becomes 
lateral. In the two new species described below, however, the fruit is clearly 
terminal, and it becomes a question whether these should be placed in a new 
genus or whether the ' cladogenous ’ character should be considered of minor 
importance. The peristome appears to give no good character, and I think 
the genus must be based mainly on the calyptra, which is similar to that of 
Schistornitrium, but not fringed at the base—either entire or very faintly 
notched ; the nerve-structure shows no marked characters. 

The genus, of four species only, is a very remarkable one, both in habit and 
foliation, and in its distribution. (\ pilifer has hitherto been known from two 
localities only in Java, but it was collected by G. A. C. Herklots on Fraser Hill, 
Pahang, Malay Penins., in June 1929. C, speciosus is recorded by Fleischer 
from three localities in Java, and was not known elsewhere ; I have it, however, 
from Celebes, where it was collected by Kjellberg in 1929, as well as from 
Borneo as given below. Both these fine species have a very striking and 
peculiar foliation. Finally, the two new species described below are, so far, 
endemic to Borneo, and the leaf in C. truncatus is of a form unique among 
the mosses. 

Ci^dopodanthus speciosus (Doz. & Molk.) Fleisch. 

Trunk of tree, 6 m. from ground, in moss forest, c. 1,230 m., Dulit Ridge, 
Sarawak, 5 Oct. 1932; coll. Oxford Exped. (2137). In tall dense tufts, 
richly fruiting, the fruit often produced from the apices of the branches. On 
rotten branches recently fallen in shady moss forest, c. 1,300 ra., Dulit Ridge, 
Sarawak, 17 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1901). Sterile. 

New to Borneo. Distr, Java ; Celebes. 

Cladopodanthus truncatus Dix., sp. n. (PL 1, fig. 6). 

Densissime caespitosus, humilis, 2 cm. altus, pallide stramineus, infra fuscus, 
dense ramosus, ramis brevibus, turgidis, obtusis. Folia densissime conferta, 
suberecta, sicca vix mutata, ereeto-appressa, stricta, obhnga, 2*5 mm. longa, 
5 mm. lata, perconcava, apicem versus subtubulosa; folii apex late truncatus, 
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summitate aut ezacte horizontali cmt Uniter emarginata, unde apex Uniter bicornuta 
fit. Limbus folii (lamina vera) fere nullus, perangustus, e eellulis l~2-seriatis 
angustissimis, parietibus tenuibus interrupte valde porosis, instruotus, male 
definitus, infra medium folium solutus; margines integerrimi. Cellulae 
basilares ad insertionem vix angustatam aurantiacae. 

Costa sectione subhomostrosioa, leuoocystibus paucis prope basin, prae- 
cipue ventralibus, hie illic transverse divisis; cellulae chlorophyllosae ibi 
subcentrales; supra magis hypocentricae, supra medium folium valde hypo- 
centricae unde leucocystes dorsales multo minores quam ventrales. Peri- 
chaetia apicibus ramorum terminalia, bracteis foliis caulinis subsimilibuS) 
superne breviter angustatis, acutis. Seta ut videtur perbrevis, vix 5 mm., tenuis. 
Caly]itra conico-mitriformis, basi baud vel vix fissa, subintegra, non laciniata. 

Hob, Rotten trunk and earth in ‘ heath forest ^ under 300 m., Forest Reserve, 
Marudi, Sarawak, Nov. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2675). 

A remarkable plant, differing in the truncate leaves from any moss that 
1 know, with the possible exception of one or two species of Glossadelphus, 
The line across the apex may be quite straight, as if cut square across with 
a knife, or more frequently it is slightly concave, so that the angles shortly 
project in two small horns, while there is occasionally a short median apiculus 
as well. The figures will give a better idea of this than a description-ean do. 

The single tuft gathered is fruiting freely, but the fruit was unfortunately 
quite immature. The seta, however, has probably attained almost its full 
length, and the calyptra is sufficiently developed to make it practically certain 
that it is of the type of Ckidopodanthus, not fringed as in Schistomitrium, 

ClADOPODANTHUS MIOROCARPUS Dix., sp. n. (PI. 1, fig. 5.) 

E minoribus speciebus. Humilis, pordenso compactus, albescens. Caules 
dense ramosi, ramis brevibus, niuxc obtusis, nunc breviter cuspidatis. Folia 
dense conferta, aut erecto-patentia aut falcato-secunda, rigida, sicca hand 
mutata, circa 2*5 mm. longa, perconcava, e basi oblonga breviter, late, stricto 
acuminata, sensim breviter cuspidata, integerrima. Costa sectione subhomo- 
strosica, leucocystibus perpaucis ventralibus prope mfimam basin transverse 
septatis; cellulae chlorophyllosae subcentricae vel hypocentricae, supra 
fortiter hypocentricae, apicem versus leuoocystibus ventralibus multo 
majoribus, hand divisis. Limbus fohi angustissimus, vix evolutus. 

Fructus terminalis; bracteae perichaetii breviores, latiores quam folia 
caulina ; seta perbrevis, 4-5 mm. tantum longa, saturate rubra ; theca minuta, 
elliptica, suburceolata, collo defluente, deoperctilata circa 0*5 mm. longa. 
Peristomium fuscum, dentes ad basin connati fere, integri, arete lamellati, 
ubique dense papillosi. Operculum recte aoiculari-rostratum. Calyptra 
mitriformis, ad basin ut videtur baud ciliata, brevissime eroso-laciniata. 

Hab, On fallen tree-trunk, c. 800 m., Ulu Koyan, Sarawak, 22 Sept. 1932 ; 
coll. Oxford Exped. (2034 bis). 

A small species, which 1 was at first inclined to put into Schistomitrium, 
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the leaf form being much more of that genus than any of the known species 
of Cladopodanthus, The leaf-structure, however, is almost exactly that of 
C. truncatust the habit is similar, the stems on the outside of the tufts being 
more or less prostrate, with erect lateral branches, and the calyptra is not 
fringed at the base—^in fact, almost entire. The capsule is smaller and shorter 
than in any species of either of the two genera. 

In habit it is very like /S. apiculatum Doz. & Molk., but that species has the 
leaves somewhat rapidly contracted above the base into a longer sub- 
flexuose acumen, terminated more abruptly in a slightly curved apicuJus. 
Here the leaves are gradually narrowed from somewhat above the base to a quite 
straight, acute, rigid point. 

Lbucobevum sanctum (Brid.) Hampe 

A common species in Borneo. A rather remarkable form was collected 
by the Oxford Expedition on sandy ground by a streamlet in moss forest, 
c. 1,230 m., on l)ulit Ridge (2202), with very turgid stems, the leaves densely 
crowded and very long. 

Leucobbyum soalabe C. M. 

On ground in sandy forest, c. 800 m., 15 8opt. 1932; coll. Oxford Exped. 
(1848). 

Lbucobryum aduncum Doz. & Molk. 

On ground on edge of cliff, 1,230 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 19 Sept. 1932 ; 
coll. Oxford Exped. (1976). 

Leuoobryum BowRiNau Mitt. 

G. Dulit, Sarawak, 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1757) 

Leucobbyum javbnse (Brid.) Mitt. 

From numerous localities. 

Leucobbyum pulcheum Broth, (syn. L. sumatranum Broth.). 

This species was published by me (as L. sumatranum Broth.) in Ann. Bryol. 
V, 24 (1932), founded on Brotherus’s type from Sumatra—an original specimen 
sent me by Brotherus at an earlier date. Recently I discovered that under 
the name L. ptdehrum Brotherus had already published this species, founded 
on a Borneo moss—either having forgotten his MS. name for the Sumatran 
plant or, more probably, not having detected the identity of the two plants. 

Leucobbyum fentastiohum Doz. & Molk. 

From inside a monkey skin, sent to the British Museum from Baram, coll. 
Bishop Hose. 

This agrees with Javan specimens (Fleisoher, M. Fr. Arch. Ind. 53); but 
I confess I find it very difhcult to separate firom L. Teyssmannianum, and 
both from the Australasian L, candidum var. speirostidium (C. M.). 
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Lsucofhanss OANDiDUM (Homsch.) Lindb. (L. densifolium Mitt.). 

Collected by the Oxford Exped. in several localities. On tree-trunk, Marudi, 
Baram, 25 July 1932 (1022). Heath-forest, under 300 m.. Forest Reserve, 
Marudi, Nov. 1932 (2665). Under 300 m. Niah, Sarawak, Nov. 1932 (2706). 

Fleischer has pointed out the close relationship of L. densifolium to this plant, 
under which he places it (but as a subspecies). Some of the plants above, 
however, make it clear that even that position cannot be upheld; no. 2665 
is a form intermediate between the two, while 2706 shows, in the same gathering, 
a transition of forms from absolutely typical L. candidum to L. densifolium. 
The habit and often the colour are so different that it is difficult to realize 
that they are conspecific. I can myself see no difference from the ‘ densifolium ’ 
form in L. aciculare C. M. (ined.). 

Leucophanes albescens C. M. 

Hayoep, South-east Borneo ; coll. Hubert Winkler, Herb. Kew. (2446). 

Exodictyon Blumu (C. M.) Fleisch. 

Bettotan, near Sandakan, 25 Jan. 1927 ; coll. C. Boden Kloss (189733 a). 

FISSIDENTACEAE. 

Fissidbns VIRENS Mitt. (F. asperifolius Broth. & Fleisch.). 

On termites’ nest at base of tree, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 2 Sept. 
1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1606). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Ceylon; JQ,y a, (simF, asperifolius). 

I have compared the Javan plant with the original of F. virens, and can find 
no difference at all. According to Fleischer, the Ceylon moss has narrower 
leaves, incurved when moist as well as when dry, with longer papillae, the 
lid equal in length to the capsule, and a smaller habit, I can find no difference 
in any of these characters. In both the Javan and the Ceylonese moss the lid 
varies from about equalling to being considerably shorter than the capsule. 
The leaves are distinctly, though not strongly, undulate when moist. 

Fissidbns longevaoinatus Hix., sp. n. (PI. 1, fig. 7.) 

§ Semilimbidium. 

Gaules longiusculi, circa 5 mm. longi, laxe caespitosi, sordide virides; folia 
sicca leniter decurvo-falcata, confertiuscula, circa 1*5 mm. longa, 0-4 mm. lata, 
late oblonga, hand acuminata, late rotundata, apice vel omnino obtuso vel 
minuU obtuse apiculato ; Integra vel obscure creiiulata. Costa validiuscula, 
concolor, percurrens. Lamina vaginans pradonga, ad folii longitudinis 
attingens. Lamina dorsalis ad basin costae sensim desinens. Lamina vaginans 
tantum limbata, limbidio sat valido suhincrassato, flavescente. Areolatio 
pellucida, e cellulis 8~11/Lt latis, irregulariter hexagonis, dense, humiliter 
papillosis, limitibus firmis, distinctis, instructa. 

Heteroica. Antheridia aut nuda aut bracteata, fohorum axillis caulis 
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fertilis. Pruotus terminalis, seta circa 4 mm. alta; theca erecta, minuta, 
sicca urceolata ; peristomiiim intense purpureum, dentibus intns alte lamellatis, 
hand papillosis. 

Hab, Muddy bank of river, liable to flooding, R. Tinjar, G. Dulit, Sarawak, 
under 300 m., 23 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1425). 

A well-marked species, in the unusually long vaginant lamina with rather 
strong limbidium, the broadly rounded apex of the leaf, and distinct pellucid 
areolation. The $ flowers are certainly at times axillary on the fertile stems, 
but I think may be also on separate stems ; naked antheridia also sometimes 
occur in axillary groups below the female inflorescence. 

Fissidens albo-limbatus Dix., sp. n. (PI. 1, fig. 8.) 

§ Semilimbidium. 

Pusillus; caules tantum 2-3 mm. longi, laxe caespitosi, plumose foliosi, 
foliis siccis leniter falcatis, confertiusculis, circa 1*5 mm. longis, 0*2 mm. latis, 
anguste ahhngo-luncfxtlatis, peracutis, marginibus integris. Lamina vaginans 
praelonga, usque ad f folii longitudinem vel ultra ; limbidio lato, albo praedita. 
Costa anguHta, hyalina, subpercurrens, infra apicem saepe geniculate. Cellulae 
minutissiwee, perobscurae, pe/ropacae. Dioicum videtur. Fructus baud visus, 
solum archegonia terminalia. 

Hab. Shaded moist rocks on mountain, c. 850 m., in pale green, later yellow 
patches, Dulit Trail, Sarawak, 31 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1587). 

To be compared with F. ceytonensuDoz. & Molk.,which, as Fleischer remarks, 
has an almost uniquely opaque and obscure areolation, ‘ as in no other species 
It is, perhaps, outdone in this respect by the present plant, and the effect is 
enhanced by the highly pellucid, hyaline nerve and border. From that species 
it differs at once in the very acute leaves and the long vaginant lamina. The 
latter character, but no other, is shared with the preceding species. 

Fissidens crassinervis Lac. 

Moist sandstone rocks, c. 800 m., Ulu Koyan, Sarawak, 22 Sept. 1932 ; coll. 
Oxford Exped. (2040). Bare soil in rain-forest on steep ridge, under 300 m.. 
G. Dulit, Sarawak ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1141). 

Shows considerable diversity in the form of the leaves, which may be exceed¬ 
ingly finely and acutely acuminate. No. 2040 is a very pretty plant, with stems 
1*5 cm. high, strict, and regularly plumose. 

Fissidens papillosus Lac. 

Calcareous soil in cave, under 300 m,, Bidi, Sarawak, Dec. 1932; coll. 
Oxford Exped. (2763). 

New to Borneo. Distr. Java. 

Recorded by Fleischer from a single locality only in Java, but I have it 
also from that island from G. Semeroe, Res. Pasoerroean, 800-1,200 m., June 
1930; coll. Ft. Verdoom. In both oases it was oorticolous. The Borneo 
plant ia identical* 
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Fissidbns PUNOTiTLATUS Lac. 

Lobang, 1,225 m., Brit. N. Borneo, 19 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttnm (25686). 
On bark of tree in secondary forest, on river-bank, under 300 m., G. Dulit, 
Sarawak; coll. Oxford Exped. (1286). 

Fissidbns sylvaticus GrifT. (F. Zippelianus Doz. & Molk.). 

Moist sandstone rocks by waterfall, c. 1,100 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 
Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2194). A form with narrow, often acuminate 
leaves. The species was also collected with other mosses in one or two localities. 

Flsstdens javanicus Doz. &, Molk. 

Wet rocks in stream-bed, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 2 Sept. 1932 ; 
coll. Oxford Exped. (1607). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Java; Sumatra; Andaman Is.; Malay Penins. : 
Siam ; Assam ; Himalayas. 

Fissidkns nobilis Griff. 

Below Dallas, c, 900m., Brit. N. Borneo, 6 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum (25282), 
Kinabalu, c. 1,500 m.; coll. J. & M. S. Clemens (34144). 

Fissidbns pebpellitoidus Dix., sp. n. (PL 1, fig. 9.) 

Serridium ? 

Flatus, gregarius, nitidus, flavescens. Caules ad 2 cm. alti, percomplanati, 
4-5 mm. lati. Folia laxiuscule disposita, sicca leniter flexuosa, 3 mm. vel 
pauUo ultra longa, 0-5 mm. lata, lingulata, breviter acuta, vel inae^ualiter, raptim 
apiculata, plerumque integra. Lamina vaginans multo minus quam dimidiam 
partem folii attingens, media folii lamina terminata. Costa validiuscula, 
concolor, pellucida, supra sensim angustata, paullo infra apidem soluta, ad 
apicem laminae vaginantis geniculata. Areolatio perpellucida, e cellulis 
rotundato-hexagonis, irregularibus, valde incrassatis, 10-12/a latis, laevibus, 
versus basin vix majoribus, instructs. 

Dioicum. Archegonia terminalia tantum visa. 

Hah. At c.,900 m. alt., 39th mile from Dallas, Brit. N. Borneo, 5 Nov. 1931 ; 
coll. Holttum, (25265), type. Moist rooks in primary forest, spur of mountain, 
c. 700 m., Dulit Trail, Sarawak, 27 Aug. 1932; coll. Oxford Exped. (1506). 
Shaded moist rocks, c. 850 m., Dulit Trail, Sarawak. 31 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford 
Exped. (15866, 1589). 

A distinct species, the position of which is uncertain. In the glossy pellucid 
leaves (little altered when dry), the areolation, the terminal inflorescence, it 
suggests Aloma. None of tlxese characters is inconsistent, however, with 
Serridium, while the size of the plants strongly suggests that Section. The 
practically entire leaves separate it from most of the allied species. The apex 
of the leaf is frequently peculiar, being suddenly contracted just below the 
summit, on one side only, with an angle which amounts to a tooth, giving 
an abrupt asymmetrical tip to the leaf. 
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Fissidens paohyphyixus Dix., sp. n. (PI. 1, fig. 10.) 

§ Pachyfissidens. > 

Caespites extensi, densi, olivacex)-nigri, rigidi ; caules 2~3 cm. alti, lignosi. 
Folia confertissima, erecta, vix patentia, frondem linearem, complanatam, 
angustissirmm, vix 2 mm. latam, sistentia. Folia parva, 2 mm. longa, 
0*3 mm. lata, e basi vaginante anguste ovali raptim in laminam angustam, 
crassam, lanceolato-subulatam contracta. Lamina dorsalis perangusta, infra 
angustissime decurrens. Fructiis ignotus. 

Hab, Submerged sandstone rocks in river, c. 800 m., UIu Koyan, Sarawak, 
22 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2039). 

A smaller and more slender, but more rigid and wiry, plant than F, grandi- 
frons, and in the very narrow leaves more like the South African F. fasciculatus 
Homsch., but with shorter stricter leaves than either, with the more or less 
ovate sheathing base narrowed abruptly to the thick rigid subula of subequal 
length, while in the other two species the narrowly lanceolate base tapers 
very gradually into the long, somewhat flexuose subula. The basal cells also 
are slightly larger. 

It is a quite distinct species in the form of the leaves, whereas the three 
plants from Yunnan and Japan, described by Bescherello as new species, are 
scarcely separable from F. grandifrons. 

CALYMPERACEAE. 

Sybbhopodon bevoltjtus Doz. & Molk. 

Samawang River, near Sandakan, 12 July 1927 ; coll. C. Boden Kloss (18692). 
Base of tree in white sand, under 300 m., Marudi, Sarawak, Nov. 1932 ; coll. 
Oxford Exped. (2667). Tree-trunk, near sea-level, Santubong, Sarawak, 
Dec. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2733). A curious form with numerous short, 
fasciculate, apical branches, giving the stems an almost dendroid habit. 

Sykbhopodon bobnensis (Harape) Jaeg. var. nov. bobustus Dix. 

Procerus; caules usque ad 8 cm. alti; folia 2-5-2*75 mm. longa, 0*5 mm. 
lata ; limbus folii prope basin circa 25 fi latus. Cellulae superiores aeque ac 
limbus plerumque chlorophyllosae. 

Hab. On tree-trunk, c. 4 m. from ground, in open moss forest, 1,300 m. alt., 
Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 8 Nov. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2629); in dense 
bright green tufts, reddish below. On base of fern recently fallen from tree- 
tops, in shady moss forest, alt. c. 1,230 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 20 Sept. 1932 ; 
coll. Oxford Exped. 1932 (1999). 

I find no stiuctural differences from S. bomensisy but the habit and size are 
remarkable ; the leaves are in all their dimensions about twice the normal size. 

SyBBHOPODON OONFBBTtfs Lac. 

Tree-trunk in primary forest, in small, round, vivid green cushions, G. Dulit, 
Sarawak, 23 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1417). Sandstone rock ledge, 
c. 800 m.| Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 29 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1585). 
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Sybbhopodon subconfbbtus Broth. 

Tree-trunk in rain-forest, r. 650 ra., Dulit Trail, Sarawak, Nov. 1932 ; coll. 
Oxford Exped. (2641). 

New to Borneo. Distr. Andaman Is., Malay Penins.; Siam. 

Sybbhopodon aspbbbimits Broth. 

Hayoep, South-east Borneo, 13 Jime 1908: coll. Hubert Winkler; Herb. 
Kew. (2447). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Solomon Is.; Duke of York Is. 

This differs very slightly from the original (of which I have seen only the 
description) in having the nerve sometimes slightly scabrous dorsally at the 
apex; the leaves there are described as obtuse, while here (though much 
less acute than in 8, rufeseens) they are shortly and bluntly pointed. It would 
seem at most to be a varietal form. 

Sybbhopodon Ridleyi Broth. 

Balambanyan Is., Borneo, 11 Sept. 1927 ; coll. C. Boden Kloss (19281). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Malay Penins, 

Sybbhopodon tbistiohhs Nees. 

Shrub in forest by torrent, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 17 Nov. 1932 ; 
coll. Oxford Exped. (2620). 

Sybbhopodon albo-vaqinatus Schwaegr. 

Dulit Trail, Sarawak, Aug. 1932; coll. Oxford Exped. (1355), 

Sybbhopodon sttbacaulis Dix., sp. n. 

Eu-Syrrhopodon. § Acaules, 

Corticola. Dense gregarius, pallide olivaoeus, fere acaulis. Habitus Cal 3 an- 
peridii. Folia sicca madidaqvs stricta^ erecta; e basi brevi lanceolata, longe 
linearia, apice breviter obtuso-acutato ; folia 6-7 mm., basis 1*5 mm. longa : 
cancellina totam partem vaginantem occupans; costa validiuscula, carinafu, 
laevis, percurrens. Folia limbo hyalino cartilagineo latiusculo, integerrimo, 
vbigm, nisi summo apice, obtuse parce denticulate circumdata, parte basilari 
e cellulis marginalibus pluriseriatis tenuissimis, margine minutissime denticulato, 
instructa. Cellulae laminae minutae, 5-6 fi latae, pellucidae, dorso sublaeves. 

Cetera ignota. 

Hab, Tree-trunk in primary forest, under 100 m;, G. Dulit, Sarawak, 17 Aug. 
1932; coll. Oxford Exped. (1327 b). 

Clearly belonging to the small group of species hitherto known only from 
tropical America, marked by the narrow rigid leaves, giving the plant the 
appearance of a stemless Cdlymperidium, but at once distinguished by the 
hyaline border of the leaves. 
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Syrrhopodon aberbans Broth, var. nov. laevis Dix. 

A forma typica differt foliorum apice laio, obtusOy saepe subretuso, apioulo 
reflexo, cellulis laevibus, costa dorso laevi. 

Hah. Hollow at base of tree-trunk, c. 1,400 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 
5 Oct. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2140). 

Very different from the typical form described by Brotherus in the above 
characters. But specimens of the original sent me by Brotherus showed the 
nerve nearly always smooth, and the upper cells mostly quite smooth ; so that 
the difference is not so wide as would appear, and can be considered varietal 
only. The broad subretuse apex is very marked, but here and there a leaf is 
found with pointed apex, as in the type. 

Syrrhopodon flammeo-nervis C. M. var. nov. robustus Dix. 

Caules elati. ad. 7 cm. alti, robusti. 

Hob. Moss forest, c. 1,100 m., G. Laiun, Sungei Balapau, Ulu Tin jar, Sarawak, 
2 Nov. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2381), type. Wet shaded rook, on mountain, 
c. 850 m,, Dulit Trail, Sarawak, 29 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1813). 
Ditto, Ulu Koyan, c. 800 m., 15 Sept. 1932 (1850), a form with laxor, rigid, 
divaricate leaves. Mt. Manansal, Palawan, Philippines, May 1929; coll. 
Edano ; Herb. Bur. of Sci., Manila (80869). 

C. Muller described his plant as ‘ pusillus ’ ; but Brotherus places it in the 
Section Proliferi, with elongate stems. The above plants agree with smaller 
Philippines specimens which I possess in everything but the much larger size. 

Species new to Borneo. Disfr. Philippines. 

Syrrhopodon scalabifobmts Dix., sp. n. 

S, flammeo-nervi C. M. proximus et affinis. Differt caulibus dense foliosis, 
flavescentibus; foliis e basi angiistiore, minus abrupte contracta, cellulis 
cancellinae superne per costam scalariformibus, limbo marginali supra partem 
basilarem plus minusve distincte, sparsim denticulato ; cellulae^ superiores dense, 
spinulose, inferiores minus alte papillosae ; papillis saepe bicuspidatis. 

Hah, At base of trees and on ground in white sand-forest, c. 950 m., Ulu 
Koyan, Sarawak, 15 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1866), type. On ground 
in moss forest on exposed peak, c. 1,400 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 17 Sept. 
1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1902). 

Quite distinct from S, flammeo-nervis in the habit, the border at shoulder 
variously spiculose (there entire), but occasionally entire, the cancellines 
scalariform above (in S. flammeo-nervis they are scarcely so at all, but rather 
of the * Eurycycla ’ outline); apparently also in lacking th(» orange colour 
which the leaf-base often shows when old in that species. I have given it 
the name scalariformis to indicate its distinction from that plant, without sug¬ 
gesting that the character is pronounced as compared with other species of the 
genus. It is less marked, perhaps, in no. 1902, but the dentation of the shoulder 
is conspicuous there. The type is only about 2 cm. high; no. 1902 is much 
taller, yellowish above, but brown below. 

UNN. jouWr— botany, voi*. h ^ Q 
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Syeehopodon ciliatxts Schwaegr. 

G. Dulit, Sarawak, Aug. 1932 ; coD. Oxford Exped. (1261). 

Syeehopodon spioulosus Hook. & Grev. 

G. Santubong, Sarawak, c. 900 m., Dec. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2731). 

Syeehopodon Riohaedsii Dix., sp. n. (PI. 1, fig. 11.) 

Eu-Syrrhopodon. § Cavifolii. 

Tenellus, dense gregarius, crispifolius, habitu S. cavifolii seu S, trachyphylli, 
sed gracilior, et costa dorso laevissima longe distans. A S. gracili Mitt, et 
S, Lilliei Broth, foliis multo latioribus, apice recurvo, limbo multo breviore 
distincte alienus. Folia e basi brevi erecta parum seu baud dilatata patentia, 
lingulata, baud acutata, apice recurvo, late apiculato ; costa tenuis, dorso 
laevis, apice superficie ventraU saepe gemmas hyaUnas numerosas breves 
articulatas gerens. Cancellina parva, e cellulis fere aequalibus instructa. 
Limbus hyalinus ad basin atque ventrem latiusculus, supra cito angustatus, 
vix supra basin attingens, ad ventrem aut integer aui dentihus 3-4 brevibus, 
armatus. Cellulae laminae majusculae, incrassatae, dorso grosse tuberculoso 
unipapillatae ; margines parte superiore folii grosse arete spinulose denticulati. 

Fructus baud visus. 

Hab, On tree-trunk, 3 m. above ground, in rain-forest on steep ridge, in wide 
carpet, c. 660 m., Dulit Trail, Sarawak, 9 Aug. 1932; coll. Oxford Exped. 
(1177, 1184). 

A quite well-marked species, though nearly allied to several Pacific and 
Malayan ones, the differences from which are, however, clearly defined, and are 
indicated in the above description. 8, subdimbatus Dix. from Siam has the 
border at the shoulder much more spiculose; the short stems, less concave 
leaves, scarcely crisped when dry, Ac., also separate it. 

Syeehopodon patens Dix., sp. n. 

Gracilis; circa 2 cm. altus; formas minores S, tristichi memorans; folia 
e basi erecta sicca et madida patentia, laxiuscula, rigida, circa 6 mm. longa; 
e basi oblonga, supra baud dilatata, longe Ugulata, ad apicem abrupte acuta, 
plerumque longe spiculose cuspidata. Margines apud summam partem vagi- 
nantem dentibus paucis spiculosis praediti, supeme integri, angustissime hyalino- 
limbati, ad summum apicem fortiter arete spinosi. Costa valida, infeme 
laevis, supeme leniter muricata, parte tertia superiore dorso et ventri spiculis 
aUis saspe mbincurvis spinosa, Cellulae superiores minutae, papillis majusculis 
sed humilibus obscurae; infra sensim elongatae, pellucidiores, laeves, basin 
versus seriebus pluribus Ifiieares, angustissimae, limbum latiusoulum instni- 
entes. Cetera ignota. 

Hab» Base of trees and ground in forest, c. 950 m., Ulu Koyan, Sarawak, 
16 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1866 c). With S. Cki/rdneri and 8, scalari» 
formis. Resembling in habit 8. tristichus Nees and 8, albidus Thw. & Mitt.; 
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and also S. spiculosus Hook. & Grev., S, patulifolius Ther. & Dix., &c. Differs 
from the former group in the margin of the Jeaf at the shoulder being dis¬ 
tinctly, though sparsely spiculose, from the latter in the less pronounced 
toothing of the shoulder and in the cells very lowly papillose. The spines on the 
face and back of the nerve in the upper part of the leaf are scarcely noticeable 
when the surface of the leaf is viewed ; but when seen sideways, or in profile, 
they are very strong, equalling in height almost the thickness of the nerve and 
f)ften pointing forward or incurved. 

Syrkhofodon Gardneri (Hook.) Schwacgr. 

At base of trees and on ground in white sand forest, c. 950 m., UIu Koyan, 
Sarawak, 15 Sept. 1932 ; (!oll. Oxford Exped. (1866 h). 

New to Borneo. Distr. North India; (]!ey!on; Java; Siam. 

Syrrhopodon Wallisii C . M. 

Branch of tree, c. 7()“80 ft. from ground, in primary forest, under 300 m., 
G. Dulit, Sarawak, 15 Aug. 1932; coll. Oxford Exped. (1288). Ibidem, 
branches of tree, c. 90-100 ft. from ground, 17 Aug. (1316). 

New to Borneo. Disir, Malay Penins.; Great Natunas; Philippines; 
CWebes. 

Syrrhopodon ttndttlatus (Doz. & Molk.) Lindb. 

Near Kabayan, Brit. N. Borneo 180 m., 27 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum 
(25174). 

Syrrhopodon fasciohlatus Hook. & Grev. 

G. Landa, Borneo, 1912 ; coll. J. A. Anderson ; Herb. Singapore Bot. Gard. 
(838). 

Syrrhopodon Mueli.ert (Doz. & Molk.) Bry. jav. 

Trunks of small trees in rain-forest, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 7 Aug. 
1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1146). Ibidem (1146 6t\9), var. strictifolius (C. M.) 
Dix. 

CaLYMPERES DOZYANXrM Mitt. 

Tree-trunks, Marudi, Baram, Sarawak, 24 July 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. 

( 1001 ). 

Calympbres sarawakbnse Dix., sp. n. (PI. 1, fig. 12.) 

Hyophilina. § Stenocycla. 

Pusillum, fere acaule, dense gregarium, pallide viride. Folia stellatim 
patentia, 3-4 mm. longa, medio folio 0-5-0-6 mm. lata, e basi angustissinm 
senaim latiora, longe spathul€Uo4ingul<ita, apice latA rotundato, obtusissimoy 
concava, marginibus valde undvlatis, integris, seu oellulis prominentibus vbique 
arete crenulatis. Costa validiuscula, e basi sensim angustata, sub summo 
apice abrupte soluta, denae grossiuscule mnricata. Cellulae minute, rotundataey 
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chlorophyllosae, subincrassatae, dorso papilla singula magna altiuscule papil- 
losae. Cancellina perparva, nunc fere nulla, nunc melius evoluta, e cellulis 
circa 6-8-soriatis tantum altis, versus marginem sensim anguetioribus, marginali- 
bus vix uUis, breviter rectangularibus, cancellinis supra in oellulas laminae 
sensim vel abrupte transeuntibus. Teniola nulla. 

Cetera ignota. 

Hob. Trunk of tree in primary forest, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 
soc. cum Syrrhopodonte suhacauli, 17 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1327 a). 

Distinct from all the species of the group in the long, very narrow leaves, 
broadest about the middle, with curiously undulate margins and highly 
unipapillate cells. The cancellina may be reduced to a few indistinct cells, 
and at the most is extremely small, though extending almost the width of th(^ 
remarkably narrow base. 

CaIiYMPBrbs Hampbi Doz. & Molk. 

On dead wood in garden, Santubong, Sarawak, Dec. 1932 ; coll. Oxford 
Exped. (2732). 

Calympbbbs tenerbimttm Dix., sp. n. 

Hyophilina. § Climacina. 

Pertenellum, pallidum, caulis brevissimus, vix 0-5 cm. altus. E.speciebus 
Indo-malayanis G. Vriesei solum affine; ab eo difTert statura minore, foliis 
angustioribus, vix 0*5 mm. latis, minus concavis, teniola minus evoluta, rnargi- 
nibus multo confertius, fortius dentatis, apice magis sensim acutato, cellulis 
pellucidis, laevibus. Folia abnormalia e basi brevi Jonge linearia, (iosta (jrassa 
papillosa, lamina angustissima. 

Cetera ignota. 

Hal). On rotten log in heath forest, under 300 m., Forest Reserve, Marudi, 
Sarawak, Nov. 1932; coll. Oxford Exped. (26746). 

Very near to C. Vriesei, but apparently quite distinct in the characters 
italicized above. 

Calympeees laticuspis Dix., sp. n. 

Eu-Calymperes. § Himantina. 

O. Uihitensi Bull. (C. orientale Mitt.), etc., affine; olivaceum, circa 2 cm. 
altum. Foha circa 8 mm. longa, e basi erecta, amplexicauli, ohovata, late 
lingulata, late obtuso-acuta, marginibus hand incrassatis, ad basin integris, 
medio folio sat distanter, prope apicem conferte spinuloso-serratis. Teniola 
nulla. Cellulae pelluoidae, subincrassatae, longitudinaliter seriatae, laeves, 
marginales 2-3-seriatae minores, minus pellucidae. Costa valida, sub apice 
soluta. 

Fructus ignotus. 

Bark of tree in damp rooky rain-forest, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 
in dull green, slightly glossy tufts, 8 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1161). 

A oombination of dxaraoters, the non-thickened mar gin ^ entire absence 
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of teniole, and broadly pointed apex distinguishes this species markedly from the 
allied plants. The cancellina ends above in a rounded apex, not joined to 
the nerve, much as in the Eurycycla group of the Hyophilina Section; this 
also separates it from several of the allied species, where the cancellina cells 
ascend in scalariform fashion towards the nerve. 

Calympebes ELATissiMUM Fleisch. 

Korn Berg, W. Koetai, Borneo, Nov. 1925 ; coll. F. H. Endert (5384), Herb. 
Hort. Bot. Bog. (2515). 

New to Borneo. Bislr. Celebes. 

This magnificent species has been recorded hitherto only from the original 
locality, coll. Teysmaim. It is masked, in Brotherus, Musci, ed. ii, p. 240, 
under the name O. altissimum. A remarkable feature of it is that the leaves 
are frequently more strongly recurved when dry than when moist. 

Fleischer in his description makes no special reference to the abnormal 
leaves. They are remarkable in that they ar(» produced, not as is usual, from 
the upper part of the stem, but along the length of it, alternating often rather 
regularly with the normal leaves; and being more or less erect, rigid, bristle¬ 
shaped, with a large apical tuft of gemmae, they contrast strikingly with the 
broad recurved normal leaves. 

Calymperes Beccaeii Hampe 

Tree-rootvS in river-bank, submeiged in floods, under 300 m., G. Dulit, 
Sarawak, 31 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Expod. (1583), f. elata, 

Cai^ymperes LOKcaPOLiUM Mitt. {Syrrhopodon calymj)eridioides Broth.). 

Koeala-Koeroen, Borneo, 1924 ; coll. H. Lampmann, Herb. Herzog (22). 
Neai* Long Kapa, O. Dulit, Sarawak, 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (s. n.), c.fr. 
The fruit is of very rare occurrence. 

Brotherus’s Borneo plant of the above name has proved to be this species. 

POTTIACEAE. 

Chionoluma longifolium Dix., sp. n. (PI. 1, fig. 13.) 

llobustuin, elatum, caules ad 8 cm. alti, simplices vel parce ramosi, flexuosi, 
laxe caespitosi. Folia sat conferta, patentia, sicca flexuosa, curvata, vix 
crispata, praelonga, usque ad 1 cm. longa, o basi brevi, paullo latiore, sensim 
late lingulato-lanceolata, supra latiuscule, longiuscule acuminata, ut in 
C. indurato (Mitt.), marginibus apud apicern fortiter involutis. A C. latifolio 
Dix. differt foliis multo longioribus, cellulis suporioribus multo minus obscuris, 
Jongioribus, atque limbo folii muius distincto, e cellulis breviaribus, minus 
cartildgineis instructo. 

Fructus ignotus. 

Hdb. Borneo, 1896-97, coll, flahori, Exped. Nieuwenhuis; Herb. Hort. 
Bot. Bog. (2563 a). 
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Very distinct from the two described species in the long dexuose leaves,, 
in form and structure somewhat between the two ; the longly and narrowly 
acuminate points are more like those of C. induraium, but in the cell-structure 
and much less marked hyaline border it resembles more closely C. latifolium. 
It differs from both also in the cell-structure. In both those species the 
elongate, more or less distinct cells of the slightly expanded base give place 
abruptly, almost at the shoulder, to the minute, very obscure, and opaque 
upper cells. Here the basal cells remain unaltered for a long distance up the 
leaf (approximately one-third), far above the basal part, and then pass rather 
less abruptly, in Tortelloid fashion, into the obscure cells ; the hyaline border 
reaches some way above this point to about mid-leaf, but is much less differ¬ 
entiated than in C. induratum, being formed of quadrate or slightly elongated 
cells only. 

The opacity and obscurity of the cells in this species appears to be due to the 
opaque cell-contents, which fill the entire cell, and are either in closely adjacent 
globules arranged in a catenulate fashion or in a single mass regularly con¬ 
stricted at the sides at intervals (it is not easy to say which), so as to give the 
cells an exactly Rhacomitrioid appearance, which is continued to the upper 
part of the leaf. 

Htbphanodiotyon Dix., nov. genus Pottiacearum. 

Habitus Trichostomoideus. Folia praelonga, linearia, aciculai'i-acuminata, 
fragilia. Costa valida, sectione transversa elliptica, duces centrales circa 7 
majusculas, stereidarum cohortes latiusculos et dorsales et ventrales, serieni 
unicam cellularum superficie ventrali paullo majorum inanarum exhibens. 
Cellulae basilares hyalinae, laminae parvae, subquadratae, vel broviter rectangu- 
lares, parietibus incrassatis, omnibus utraque superficie regulaxiter, catenulate, 
papillis seriatim coronatis. 

Fructus ignotus. 

Stbphanodiotyon bobnbbnse Hix., sp. n. (PI, 1, fig. 14.) 

Robustiusculum. Laxe caespitosum, fiavo-fuscescens ; caules circa 1*5 cm. 
alti, plerumqua simplices. Folia sat conferta, undique patentia, fragillima^ 
sicca laxe flexuoso-c'ontorta; Urngissima, 1 cm. vel paullo ultra, e basi sub- 
vaginante paullo latiore longe linearia, sensim hngissime acicularuacuminata, 
carinata, marginibus planis, integris vel rarius hie iUic sparsim obtuse denticu- 
latis, ceterum teneriter crenulatis. Costa infeme lata, circa 180 /a, sat opaca, 
supeme sensim angustata, pellucida, apice in cuspidem pellucidam laevem 
saepe excurrens. Cellulae basilares pauci, teneri, hyalini, rectangulares vel 
elongate hexagonae, parietibus tenuibus, supra magis magis incrassatis, 
juxta costam in cellulis laminae cito transeuntes, sed ad margines oblique 
adscendentes, limbum hyalinum praealtum instruentes. Cellulae laminae 
infeme hreviter rectxmgulares, vel ellipticae, circa 2x1, versus apicem paullo 
breviores, ibique morginales seriebus pluribus subquadratae, omnes incrassa^, 
lumine saepe anguste elliptico, parietibus, praecipue longitudinahbus, seriatim 
papillis coronatis, unde cellulae/ociem Rhacomitrioideam exhibent. 
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Hab. Lobang, Kinabalu, c. 1,225 m., on rock in forest, 19 Nov. 1931; coll. 
Holttum (25637). 

Monsieur Theriot agrees with me that in spite of the absence of fruit this must 
be considered the type of a new genus. The extremely long acicular leaves, 
the Tortelloid areolation of the basal part with the hyaline border reaching 
far up the leaf, and the extreme fragility of the loaves are in themselves charac¬ 
ters which would make it difficult to place the plant in any known genus, while 
the cell-sculpture is distinct from anything else in the family; the seriate 
catenulate papillae all round the cell with the appearance of a miniature coronet 
surrounding it suggests the generic name which I have given to the plant; 
superficially the cells have a somewhat Rhacomitrioid appearance, but closer 
examination shows that this is due to external papillae, not internal thickening 
of the cell-walls. The nerve is not unlike that figured by Limpricht for 
Trichostonium cylindricum (Bruch), but wider and less thickened. 

Leftodontium kinabaluense i)ix., sp. n. (PI. 1, fig. 15.) 

E minoribus generis. Dense caospitosum, stramineum, inferno atrofuscum. 
Caulis vix 2 cm. altus, parce ramosus. Folia conferta, dificillhnt emollita, 
erGCto-patentiay circ^a 2*5 mm. longa, e basi vaginante ereota, late ovato-lanceo- 
lata, peracuta. versus apicjein argute^ irregulariter, fortiUr dentata, marginibus 
basilaribiis aut planis aut ad medium folium revolutis. Costa valida, sub 
summo apice soluta, dorso superne muriculata. Cellulae subquadratae, 
incrassatae, longitudinal iter soriatae, circa 11/x latae, ubique super lumen 
atque pariotes dense humiliter papillosae, unde paullo obscurao, seriebus 
marginalibus nonnuUae minus papillosae, inde paullo minus obscurae ; inferno 
sensim majores, elongatae, basilares rectangulares, hyalinae. 

Fructus baud visus. 

Hab, Kinabalu, 4,080 m., 14 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25685), typo. 
Ibidem (25688). 

The genus is new to Borneo. L. humillimum Broth., from Lombok, is near 
our species, but has much smaller leaves, less acutely pointed, less strongly 
toothed ; and the colls are described as ‘ dense verrucosis while here they are 
very lowly papillose, so as hardly to show in profile, but being scattered over 
both the cell lumen and the walls they render the areolation obscure; this 
is less marked on several marginal rows, which therefore sliow a very faintly 
marked border, scarcely visible at all in some loaves. 

L, dentaium Wils., like L. flexifoUum Hampe, has narrower, more regularly 
and strongly toothed leaves. The Javan L. Wamstorfii Floisch. is very near it, 
but has much smaller leaves, less sharply toothed, with smaller, much more 
obscure cells. 

Hyophila MiOHOLiTzn Broth. 

Stream below Dallas, 800-900 m., Brit. N. Borneo, 9 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum 
(25372 p.p., 25373). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Wide. 
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I very much doubt whether H. Micholitzii Broth, and //. Dozy-Molkenboerii 
FJeisch. be distinct species. Fleischer gives some very slight and rather 
elusive distinguishing characters, principally in that the leaves in the former 
are comose, and the inner perichaetial leaves orennlate, while in the latter 
the stems are equally foliate and the bracts entire. In the present plant 
the inner perichaetial bracts are distinctly crenulate, but the leaves are not 
comose. I think Fleischer’s name should be dropped. 

Barbula indioa (Sohwaegr.) Brid. 

Moist limestone rocks at mouth of cave, under 300 m., Bidi, Sarawak, 
Dec. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2750). A tall robust form, 6 cm. high, 
sterile. 

Barbula obsourirbtis Dix. 

Muddy banks by river, 11. Tinjar, ISarawak, under 300 m., 20 Aug. 1932 ; 
coll. Oxford Exjjed. (1376). 

New to Borneo. Dislr. Siam ; Philippines. 

GRIMMIACEAE. 

Rhaoomitrium LANUGiNOSUM (Hedw.) Brid. 

Kinabalu, c. 2,600 m., 14 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25669). Ibidem, 
c. 2,750 m., 14 Nov. 1931 (25697). 

This is not mentioned in Dr. Stapf’s or Miss Gibbs's lists, and is probably 
new to Borneo. 


ORTHOTRICHACEAE. 

Desmothboa apioulata (Doz. & Molk.) Lindb. 

Long Pochoes, W. Koetai, Borneo, Aug. 1925 ; coll. F. H. Endort (2461), 
Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2538). 

Macromitrium minutum Mitt. 

Tenompok, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,400 m., 11 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum (25692 />). 
Kian, Brit. N. Borneo, 915 m., 21 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum (25695 p.p.). 

New to Borneo. Dtsir, Ceylon ; Java ; Malay Penins. 

Apparently the first species of the subgenus Cometium to be recorded from 
Borneo. 

Macromitrium goniorrhvnchum (Doz. & Molk.) Mitt. 

Kian, Brit. N. Borneo, 915 m., 21 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25695). 

New to Borneo. Distr. Wide, from Khasia to New Guinea. 

Macromitrium Zollingeri Mitt. 

Maraiparai, Brit. N. Borneo, 1525 m., 24 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25184). 
New to Borneo. Distr, Java ; Lombok; Malay Penins.; Annam. 

Brotherus places this in a Section with the cells ‘ fein papillos but they 
are mammillose, not papillose, here, as also Fleischer describes them. 
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Maobomitkium papillisetum Dix., sp. n. 

Eu-Macromitrium. § Leiostoma. 

M. Blumei, M. Zollingeri, etc., subslmiie et forsan affine, sed valde distans. 
Dense conl'ertum, humile, subrobustuni. Kami breves, turgidi, obtusi ; folia 
sicca arete spiraJiter contorta, quam in illis speciebus multo obtusiora, apice 
late rotundato, brevissime apiculato. tJellulao superiores parvae, obscurae, 
opacae, in foiii dimidia parte inferiore ijellucidae, elongatae, ellipticae, grossius- 
cule papillosae, infinuie solum perpaucae perangustae, lineares, laoves. Folia 
perichaetialia acuta, longius cuspidata. Seta perbrevis, circa 3 mm. longa, 
crassa, dense, grosse pupillosa. Theca pachyderrnica, brevis, late urceolata, 
macrostoma, operculo e basi subplana brevirostrato ; calyptra dense, breviuscule 
pilosa. Peristomium nullum. 

Hah. Bettotaii, Sandakan, 23 July 1927 ; coll. C. Boden Kloss (18742). 

A striking species in the short, stout, highly papillose seta and the short, 
wide, urceolate capsule. . Winkleri Broth., from Borneo, has quite different 
leaves, longer, strongly tubercular cells, smooth seta, &c. 

MaCROMITBIOM LONOICAULE C. M. 

Brit. N. Borneo, Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum ; in stream below Dallas, 760 m. 
(25371) ; Tenompok, 1,340 m. (25692, 25693). 

New to Borneo. Distr. Java ; Philippines. 

An interesting extension of the range of this rare and fine species. 

Maoromitbiom ochbaceum (Doz. & Molk.) 0. M. 

G. Rumput, Aug. 1912 ; coll. J. W. Anderson, Herb. Singapore Bot. Gard. 
(185). Koobarnbang River, 1,200 m., Kinabalu, 8 Aug. 1933 ; coll. J. & M. S. 
Clemens (34368). Maraiparai Ridge, Kinabalu, 1,520 m., 24 Nov. 1931 ; coll. 
Holttum (25623). Moss forest, Dulit Ridge, 1,200-1,400 m., Sarawak, 1932 ; 
coll. Oxford Exped. (1,100 b). On branches of fallen tree in shady moss forest, 
c. 1,250 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 13 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1877). 
A slender form, with the leaves much shorter, strongly, regularly, and prettily 
recurved when moist. Dulit Ridge, c. 1,300 m.. Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford 
Exped. (1880, 1905). A very striking form, with close, regular, subequal 
pinnate branching. 

This beautiful species appears to be abundant in some of the mountainous 
parts of Borneo, but has not been hitherto recorded. I cannot see, firom the 
description, how M. rubricuspis Broth, differs. 

MACBOMlTiaUM OCHBACEOIDES Dix., sp. n. (PI. 2, fig. 17.) 

M. ochraceo colore, seta papillosa, calyptra valde pilosa, atque fructu simile 
et afiine; differt habitu densiore, rainis confertioribus, brevioribus, foliis 
hrevioribus, infeme multo angustioribus, 0-5 mm. (nec 10 mm.) latis, cellulis 
basilaribus angustissirnis, perincrassatis, altius adscendentibus, laevibus; 
cellulae superiores plerumque isodiametricae; costa in pilum sat longuni 
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rubrum vel hyalinum la.eve, excedens. Fructus ut in M, ochraceo, sed theca 
paullo longior, angustior, ore distincte angulato. Seta 10-12 mm. 

Uab. Between Kamborangah and Pakka, Kinabalu, 2,200-3,100 m., 13 Nov. 
1931 ; colJ. Holttum (25481), type. Ibidem, below Pakka, c. 3,100 m., 
15 Nov. 1931 (25663). 

The nerve in M. ochraceum is very shortly excurrent in a reddish cuspidate 
point; here it is longly piliferous, flexuose, and hyaline above, and by this 
the species may be recognized with the lens ; it is also smaller and denser ; 
while the more numerous smooth basal cells give another distinctive character. 
The supra-basal cells here are coarsely, but rather lowly tuberculate ; in 
M. ochra/^eum they are very strongly and highly so, some cells almost to the 
insertion of the leaf. The angulate mouth of the capsule is another character 
of some importance. 

Macromitrium perdensifolium Dix., sp. n. (Pi. 2, fig. 18.) 

E robustissimis generis, habitu M. longipilo et M. cuspidalo simile. Ab 
hoc seta multo longiore, usque fere 3 cm. longa et ultra, tenui, fohis apice muUo 
ohtmiore, collulis basilaribus parvis, angustissimis, breviusculis, papilla unica 
tm&ra sparsim coronatis. A M, longipilo diffort seta longiore, laevi, theca ore 
angulatOj apice folii subobtusoj cellulis basilaribus multo tenerius papillosis. 
Fuscum. Rami 2 cm. longi vel ultra, perdenst/oJn, turgidi. Folia 4-5"mm. 
longa, e basi lata, magna breviter lingulatodanceolata, apice lato, raptim 
breviter acutato vel subobtuso, costa excedente breviter pilifero. Theca 
elliptica, microstoma, laevis vel leniter plicata, ore indistincte angulato. 
Calyptra nuda vel subnuda. 

Hab, Kemoel, W. Kootai, c. 1,700 m., Oct. 1925 ; coll. F. H. Endert (4535), 
Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2522), type. On branch of small tree, white sand 
forest, c. 900 m., Ulu Koyan, Sarawak, 15 Sept. 1932; coll. Oxford Expod. 
(1875). 

In the robust habit, long, densely foliate branches, long subpiliferous leaves, 
it resembles the two species with which I have compared it, but differs at once 
in the long thin seta, the more or less abruptly piliferous loaves, and the 
exceedingly narrow, dense, ‘ conflated ’ basal cells, which are finely and 
sparsely tuberculate. My if. turgidam from Siam is closely allied, but is of 
shorter denser habit, the leaves sharply denticulate at the apex, the excurrent 
nerve only shortly cuspidate, and the seta much shorter. 

SCHLOTHEIMIA RUBIOINOSA C. H, Wright 

Pakka, 3,100 m., Kinabalu, 15 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum (25643). 

This very fine endemic species appears to bo confined to a small area on the 
upper ridges of Kinabalu. C. H. Wright’s comparison of the remarkable plica 
of the leaf to the dorsal fin of a fish is very apt. He does not mention the fact 
that the basal cells are tuberculate. 

Brotherus in the ‘ Musci ’ has erred seriously as to this species; the calyptra. 
is not ‘ longhaarig but smooth. 
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SoHLOTHBiMiA Wallish C. M. {S. spUnMda Mitt.). 

Below Pakka, 3,100 m., Kinabalu, 15 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum (25671). 
Maraiparai Ridge, 1,525 m., 22 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum (25175); the original 
station for S. splendida, coll. Haviland. 

Another very fine species, hitherto considered to be confined to the Philip¬ 
pines and Borneo, but I have it in my herbarium from three localities in 
Celebes. 

The Borneo S. aplendida is certainly identical with S. Wallisii C. M. The 
j)rincipal difference is said to be in the calyptra, in S. Wallisii ‘ dentibus asperis 
robustis scabra while in S. splendida it is ‘ pilis brevibus adpressis adspersa 
which does not seem to indicate a wide difference ! Brotherus attributes to 
S, Wallisii a calyptra " mit groben Zahnen besetzt but in specimens from 
Luzon 1 find the calyptra very minutely hispid. That the hairiness of the 
calyptra varies considerably is evident from the fact that Holttum's plants 
have them quite smooth (on one I saw a single liair !). And in the specimen of 
S, Wallisii at Kew the single calyjjtra present is almost or quite naked. 

The leavf^s in this species show a great variability, being sometimes distinctly 
sj)irally twisted when dr\)% sometimes not at all. Mitten’s plant has the leaves 
described as ‘ hit‘.via while in 8. Wallisii they are ‘ rugulosa ’; in Holttum’s 
specimens they are decidedly rugulose, though in this too they vary much. 

Leptodontiopsis Broth. 

1 follow Hiljiert (‘ Studien zur Systematik der Trichostomaceen ’) in placing 
this genus in Orthotrichacoae. 

LePTOHONTIOPSIS ORIENTAHS Hix., sp. 11 . (PI. 2, fig. 16.) 

Caespitosa; superne flavescens, infra aumniiaca ; caulos robusti, haud 
oiati, usque 2*5 cm. alti, infenie dense tomontosi. Folia dense conferta, reevrvo^ 
squarrosa, haud fragilia, sicca flexuosa, undulaia, ubique patentia, praelonga, 
usque ad 4 mm. longa, 0-5 mm. lata, e basi brevissiraa vaginante angusta 
longe linguUila, e medio folio fere sensim longissime acuminata, apice longc, 
JlexiLOse cuspidaio vel breviter pilifcro, Margines plani, ubique fore minute, 
ad apicem fortiter crenulati, rarius distincte denticulati. Costa sat valida, 
carinata, infra apicem soluta. Cellulae rotundatae, vel ellipticao, valde 
incrassatae, alte dense papillosae, basilares raptim olongatao, lineares, hyalinat 
vdaurantiacae, parietibus tenuibus. 

Perichaetii folia vix distincta. Seta circa 1-5 cm. alta, tenuis, leniter flexuosa, 
vetustate fusca. Theca elliptica vel fusiformis, deoperculata, 2 mm. longa, 
microstoma, gymnostoma, sicca ore paullo angulato; cetero laevis, fusca; 
operculum oblique tenuirostratum ; calyptra longa, angusta. 

Hob, On rotten wood, 3,500 m., Kinabalu, 14 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum 
(25668), type. Ibidem (25689). The latter a smaller, denser, sterile form. 

A remarkable extension of the range of this well-marked genus, hitherto 
known only from two tropical African species. The leaves in the present 
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plant are very similar to those of L. elata Dix., but are more finely acuminate, 
with the basal cells more clearly differentiated, hyaline, with thin walls. The 
habit is quite distinct. The older leaves are orange-red, and the basal hyaline 
part is frequently variegated with orange rows of coloured cells descending to 
the base, and alternating with strips of the hyaline ones. The entirely gymno- 
stomous fruit appears very similar to that of the African L. fragilifolia Broth. 

The leaves have a remarkable similarity in form, structure, and colour 
to those of Macrornitrium ochraceoides Dix. ! 

SPLACHNACEAE. 

TaYLOBIA BOBNKBNSIS Dix., sp. 11 . (PI. 2, fig. 20.) 

Orthodon. 

Stirps pulcherrima, magna ; inter alios muscos crescens. Caulis circa 2 cm. 
longus, robustuB; folia magna^ circa 4 mm. longa, 1-1-25 mm. lata, o basi 
angustiore brevi, late oblonga, late spathulata, subobtusa, marginibus planis, 
parte superiore distanter, grosse, argute dentaia. Costa tenuis, ad folii basin 
atque saepe ad basin acuminis dilatata, apice in cuspidem robustum hievem 
longem excurrens. Areolatio Jaxa, e cellulis elongate hexagonis, ])arietibus 
firrais, 20-27 jjl latis, instructa, versus margines hand mutata ; cellulae inferiores 
latiores, late rectangulares, perpellucidae. 

Seta praelonga, 3-4 cm. vel paullo ultra, crassiuscula, rubra ; theca erecta, 
circa 4 mm. longa, e collo defiuente angustiore elliptico-cylinflrica, fuscescens ; 
operculum magnum, pallidum,, alte hemisphaericum, apiculatum. Calyptra 
rmgrva, 6-8 mm. longa (cum pilis), anguste conica, pulchrt vinoHO-ruhra, basi 
laciniata, pilis longis sericeis flavis dejectis obtecta. 

Hab, Tenompok, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,440 m., 11 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum 
(25329). 

A fine species, alhed to T. indica Mitt, and T. imbricufa Tliw. & Mitt., 
differing from the former in the shorter, broader, more obtuse leaves, from the 
latter in the much larger size of all its parts and the non-concave leaves; 
from both in the longer seta and beautifully vinous red conspicuous calyptra. 

FUNARIACEAE. 

PUNABIA BOBNEKNSIS Dix., sp. n. (PI. 2, fig. 19.) 

Entosthodon. 

F, Buseanae (Bry. jav.) forsan affinis. Sat robusta. Caulis circa 5 mm. 
alta vel ultra, simplex, inferno subnuda, apice rosulatus. Folia majuscula, 
inferiora orbiculato-oVata, superiores e basi paullo angustiore spathulato- 
ovata, breviter late, acutata, marginibus integris vel svbintegris, costa longe 
sub apice soluta, vel nonnunquam subpercurrens; cellulae majusoulae, late 
elongate hexagonae vel hexagono-rectangulares, marginales serie unica 
muUo angustiores, Umbum colore saturato sat distinctum instruentes. 

Seta circa 1 cm. alta, crassiuscula. Theca e collo longa defiuente subpyri- 
foimis, suburoeolata, leniter asymmetrica et gibbosa, macrostoma; ut videtur 
gymnostoma. 
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Hab, Pakka, 3,100 m., 15 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (H). 

The fruit is not in good condition, being either immature or over-ripe ; it is 
therefore not quite clear what is the affinity of the plant. The capsule, however, 
is probably gymnostomous, or the peristome imperfect or fugitive, and is 
certainly asymmetric and gibbous. The habit of the plant, with the leaves 
almost confined to a rosulate tuft at the top of the stem, the shortly jjointed, 
entire (or practically entire) leaves, with a distinct row of narrow, often deeply 
coloured, but otherwise undifferentiated cells, are distinct characters. 

Apart from F, hygromefrica the genus has not, T believe, been recorded from 
Borneo. 

MNTAOEAE. 

MNTTTM StT(X)ULENTUM Mitt. 

Below Dallas, 900 m., Brit. N. Borneo, 0 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25278). 

New to Borneo. Disir. North and South India ; Ceylon ; Malay Penins. ; 
Assam. 

The leaf-margin liere is sometimes subentire ; I find the same thing in 
specimens from Madura, South India. 

DREPANOPHYLLAOEAE. 

MnIOMALIA SEMILIMBATA (Mitt.) C. M. 

Forest Reserve, Marudi, under 30(> m., on rotten log, Sarawak. Nov. 1932 ; 
coll, Oxford Exped. (2074). 


RHlZOUONlACmE. 

Rhizoooniitm novae-hollandiae Brid. 

Ridge forest, Kamborangah, Brit. N. Borneo, 2,200 m., 17 Nov. 1931 ; 
(ioll. Holttum (25655). A form with rather broader, more acuminate leaves, 
less toothed than usual, but showing a tendency towards the more typical form, 
in both outline and toothing. 

New to Borneo. DiMr. Australasia ; Patagonia ; Sumatra : Malay Penins. 

RHIZOGONIITM SPINIFORME (HiHlw.) Br. 

From numerous localities. 

Rhizogonium longiflobum Mitt. (R. hadukense Fleisch.). 

Rotten log in heath forest, Marudi, Baram, Sarawak, 25 July 1932 ; coll. 
Oxford Exped. (1020). Shaded rocks on mountain side, r. 850 m.,*Dulit 
Trail, Sarawak, 29 Aug. 1932 : coll. Oxford Exped. (1586). 

R. badakense Fleisch. is certainly this species ; if the descriptions of the two 
species are compared it will be seen that the authors give exactly the same 
characters to distinguish them from R. Hpiniforrne. Brotherus, it is true, 
puts R. longifiorum in a section with leaves narrowed at the base, R, hadakeMse 
with leaves not narrowed; but T find no appreciable or constant difference. 
In the Sarawak no. 1586, the leaves are in no way narrower at the base. 
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BARTRAMIACEAE. 

Babtbamia attrbscbns Dix., sp. n. (PI. 2, fig. 21.) 

§ Vaginella ? 

Subrobusta; aureo-viridis, nitidula. Caules stricti, 1-2 cm. alti, densi- 
folii; folia densissima, sicca erecta, $aepe appresaa, stricUiy vel apice rigide Uniter 
curvato^ 4-5 mm. longa, e baai obhnga, supenie baud dilatata, potius paullo 
angustiore, pallida, in laminam anguste lanceolatam, planam, sensim valide 
suhulatam, strictam, subsensim angustata. Costa ad basin latiuscula, in lamina 
dilaUila, male dolimitata, in subulam validam, denticulatam, opacam strictam 
longe excurrens. Margines ubiqne plani, arete donticulati. Cellulae basilares 
anguste lineares, ehngatae, inanes, hyalinae, superne in cellulas laminae sensim 
transeuntes. Eao parvae, angustae, lineares, valde obscurae, apice prorainento 
papillosae^ marginales serie unica paullo latiores, suhpellucidae, 

Dioica videtur. Pructus vetustus unicus visus. Seta brevis, minusquam 
1 cm. longa. Theca majuscula, erecta, symmetrica, subleptodermica, hand 
vel vix plicata, microstoma ; gymnostoma videtur. 

Hob. Exposed granite rock mass near summit of Kinabalu, c. 3,650 in., 
Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum (E), type. Ibidem, 14 Nov. (B). Among Agrostia, 
Upper Kinabalu, c. 3,960 m., 1932 ; coll. J. &;.M. S. Clemens, Herb. Hortc Bot. 
Bog. (2949), Pakka Cave to Low’s Peak, Kinabalu, 13 Nov. 1915 ; coll. M. S. 
Clemens (10674), Herb. U.S.A. Nat. Mus. 

Somewhat difficult to place in the genus. The strict appressed leaves 
suggest Strictidiura, but the well-defined hyaline base, though not abruptly 
dilated, makes it fairly certain that it belongs to Vaginella. The single capsule 
is much destroyed, and it is uncertain whether it is furrowed when dry. It is 
in any case erect and symmetric, somewhat thin-walled, small-moutheil, and 
probably gymnostomous. 

The genus is new to Borneo. 

Philonotis calomioba Broth. 

Between Koung and Dallas, 400-900 m., Brit. N. Borneo, 4 Nov. 1931 ; 
coll. Holttum (25137). 

This has already been recorded from Borneo, though Brotherus does not include 
it in his distribution, 

Philonotis laxissima (C. M.) Bry. jav. 

Prom the same locality as the preceding, and growing with it (25137 bia). 

Bbbutblia kinabalubnsis Dix., sp. n. 

E robustiasimis generis; caules usque ad 10 cm. alti, ad 1 cm. lati, fusco- 
aurei, parce divisi. Folia densiasime conferta, horride patentia, rare deflexa, 
7-8 mm. longa, e basi brevissirm, parum distincta, prof unde breviaaime pluri- 
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plioata, aurantiaca, supra dilatata, in laminam late lanceolatam, sensim Julius- 
cule acuminata, summo apice abrupte tenui-cuspidata, leniter, indistinote pluri- 
plioata, marginibus planis, tenuiter denticulatis. Costa tenuiuscula, in cuspidem 
breviuscidum subilexuosum, ad basin argute dentioulatum exourrens. Cellulae 
sat pellucidae, parvae, lineares, parietibus incrassatis, valde porosis, apicibus 
sparsim spiculosis ; basilares subsimiles, longiores, aurantiacae, alares seriebus 
2-3 rmgnae, hyalinae, ad marginem basilarem brevissime adscendentes. 

Cetera ignota. 

Hab, Kinabalu, c. 2,750 m., 16 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25337). 

One of the most robust species of the genus, in size and habit resembling only 
the African B. Stuhlmannii Broth, and B. auro-nitens Negri. In these species 
the leaves taper to a very long, flexuose subula, and are deeply plicate ; in the 
present plant the lamina is broadly and shortly pointed, in an unusual manner 
for the genus, then abruptly narrowed to a short, more or less flexuose, cuspi¬ 
date point; the leaves also are very lightly and inconspicuously pluriphcate, 
except at the base along the line of insertion, where they are deeply but very 
shortly plicate. 

B. hmgicapsularis Dix., from New Guinea, is also closely allied, especially 
in the highly incriissate, porosc cells, but it has a very markedly difterentiated 
base and much narrower, finely acuminate leaves. 

HYPNODENDRACEAE. 

Hypnodendron arborbsoens (Mitt.) Lindb. 

Sibu, Sarawak, coll. Everett, herb. Mitten. 

Hypnodendron Beccarii (Hampe) Jaeg. 

Kamborangah, Brit. N. Borneo, 2,200 m., 17 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum 
(25682, 25796). Tenompok, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,440 m., 11 Nov. 1931 ; coll. 
Holttum (25335, 25347). Lumu-Lumu, Kinabalu, 1,525 m., 18 June 1925; 
coll. C. H. Enriquez, Herb. Singapore Bot. Gard. (18145). Kemoel, W. Koetai, 
Oct. 1925 ; coll. F. H. Endert (4296), Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2536 a). Colorn- 
bon basin, Minatahan spur, on twigs, 1,525 m., Kinabalu, 13 Aug. 1933 ; 
coll. J. & M. S. Clemens (34440). Tree in shaded forest, c. 1,200 m., Dulit 
Ridge, Sarawak, 13 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1785). 

This appears to be a frequent moss in some parts, at least, of Borneo, where 
it is perhaps endemic ; but it is a little-known species. It has probably in 
the sterile state been confused with H. Beinwardtii and H, arborescens. The 
former has been recorded from Borneo, but I have not seen the true plant 
from there. It appears to be constantly of a rich orange-colour, and that and 
the larger size will separate it from H. arborescens at least, while the smooth 
capsule, when present, will distinguish it at once from the allied species. Fleischer 
does not refer to it. Brotherus had seen no specimen. The seta is considerably 
shorter than in H. Beinwardtii, and the capsule robust and estriate—only in 
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the dry state, and when gathered before maturity, showing slight plication. 
I have sterile plants from the Philippines which probably belong to 
this species. 

Hypnobbndron Copblandii Broth. 

Kemoel, W. Koetai, Borneo, 1,600-1,700 m., Oct. 1925; coll. F. H. Kndert 
(4542), Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2582 6). 

Var. nov. latifolium Dix. Folia latiora; costa percurrens vel hrevittr 
fixcurrens. 

Near Lumu-Lumu, Kinabalu, 1,525 m., 18 June 1925 ; coll. M. Enriquez, 
Herb. Singapore Bot. Gard. (18146). 

A quite marked variety. In the type the leaves are given as 1-5 mm. long, 
0*66 mm. wide; here when 1*5 ram. long they are 1*1 ram. wide, and when 
1*8 mm. long are 1*25 ram. wide. Also the type is described and figured 
with the nerve ceasing a little below the point; here it is usually quite percurrent 
in the lateral leaves, and excurrent in a short cuspidate point in the ventral 
(it should be noted that the row of smaller leaves is ventral, not dorsal as stated 
by Brotherus). 

Species new to Borneo. Distr. Philippines; Java. 

In the Kemoel plant the stems are densely tomentose, but this is probably 
due to the plant being closely intermixed with Mniodendron. 

Fleischer docs not give this species for Java in the Musci. . . von Buitenzorg ; 
but it exists in the Herbarium there, unnamed ; collected at Nirmala, in 
Dec. 1913, by C. A. Backer (2080). It is in fruit, on one stem a single seta, on 
another four together; 5 cm, or more in height; the capsule (deoj)ercuIate) 
0 mm. and almost smooth. 


Mniodendron. 

(Generally cited as Mniodendron Lindb. But Lindberg apparently gave no 
diagnosis of either this or Hypnodendr(m, and it seems uncertain who is the 
real author of the generic names.) 

The species of this genus, especially of the divarkatum group, are very per¬ 
plexing, and I do not claim to understand them. Fleischer has suggested, 
in correspondence, certain distinguishing characters which appear to me as 
very elusive, and 1 doubt the value of several species; but 1 do not feel in 
a position to question them. I have endeavoured to set these differences out 
in the form of a Key, roughly on the lines of Fleischer’s letters. It will serve 
as a basis for further study. 

Brotherus simplifies the problem enormously by dividing the species into 
two groups, one with the brajiOh-leaves having the margin unistratose, the 
other (including M. Mittenii, M, aristinerve, and M. mkrolorm) in which it is 
bi-stratose. I have never yet, however, seen a specimen, at any rate of this 
group, with bi-stratose margin, and this classification is therefore muclx tog 
good to be true! 
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j rLeaves longly aristatfO with oxcurrent norve ; robust plant. arifitineroe. 

\ Leaves more shortly a.cumhiato . 2. 

2 f Leaves short with wide short points . hrevifolium. 

* \ Leaves longer, with narrow acumen . 3. 

{ Marginal cells of leaves short, small, and forming a more or less 

distinct border. 4. 

Marginal cells hardly differentiated . 5. 

^ r Leaf-base narrower, ovate-lanceolate . microloma, 

\ Leaf-base wider, somewhat cordate, nerve thinner . Mittenii. 

g r Robust plant . divarvcatum. 

\Small plant . humiU. 


Fleischer also separak‘.s M. longinerve, Brotli. MS. from M. microlatna on 
slight characters, but in my opinion insufficient ones, and I have not 
retained it. 

As to M. Mifltmli Salin. (AT. microloma Mitt, in Trans. Linn. Soc., Hot. iv, 
259 (1894), nec M. microloma, Mitt, e Goh. in FI. 1886), Fleischer writes that 
no typo-specimen of Salmon’s seems to exist, and ho therefore bases his idea 
of the 8poci(‘S on a specdnum (Borneo, monte Kenepsa, 1896 ; leg. Hallior, 
dot. E. Salmon, in Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog.). But Salmon did not suggest that 
his ‘ M. Mittenii vSalm. MS.’ was a new species, he only pointed out that the 
name microloma was already in u.se, and lie therefore suggested the name 
M. Aiitimii for A^. microloma Mitt (Borneo). The tv|>c of M. Alitlmii Salm. 
is therefore the tyjK^. of M. microloma Mitt., i.o. Burbidge’s plant at Kow. 

Further, 1 may say that I can see no distinctions except in size between 
M, humile Lindb. and A1. divaricatum ; and I have in a single gathering from 
C/elebos dwarf plants as figured in the Bry. jav., but passing into specimens 
quite indistinguishable from Javan forms of M. divaricatum ; while another 
very small plant 1 have from Celebes has the border of small cells of M. micro- 
loma, and is, 1 think, a form of that sjiecies. 

Finally, it does not appear to mo at all ch^ar whether or not Mitten considered 
his Bornean plant, tioll. Burbidgo, identical with the plant from the Suiu 
Archipelago, to which he had given the same name, under which it had been 
published (by Goheeb), or whether he had forgotten that naim^ and intended 
this for a new species. Nor is it quite clear in Fleischer’s letters what he 
intends by ‘ M. microloma Mitt.’ Did he mean the original Sulu Archipelago 
plant, or the Borneo plant ( it will be soon that the wliole question bristles 
with difficulties! 

Mniodendron divaricatum (Hornseh. & Reinw.) Lindb. (M, humile 
Lindb.). 

Rotten log in moss forest, r. 1,230 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 5 Oct. 1932 ; 
coll. Oxford Exped. (2144). 

Mniodendron aristinbrve Mitt. 

Near Pakka, '3,100 m., Kinabalu, 15 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25645). 

J*INN. JOTJBN.—^BOTANY, VOL. L H 
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Mniodendron Mittenh Salm. {M, mkrohma Mitt., 1894). 

Lumu-Lumu, Kinabalu, 1,600 m., 18 June 1926: coll. C. M. Enriquez, 
Herb. Singapore Bot. Gard. (18130 a). On ground in moss forest, c. 1,230 m., 
Diilit Ridge, Sarawak, 9 Sept. 1932; coll. Oxford Exped. (1727). Kemoel, 
W. Koetai, Oct. 1926; coll. F. H. Endert (3768, 4296, 2692), Herb. Hort. 
Bot. Bog. (2624, 2663 6, 2682a). 

Mniodendron Korthalsh Bry. jav. 

Penresin Hills, Sarawak, July 1892; coll. A. H. Everett (676). Sandstone 
boulder in slight shade in torrent, under 300 m., Dulit Trail, Sarawak, 3 Aug. 
1932; coll. Oxford Exped. (1116), a dwarf form. Ibidem, on large boulder 
in spray of stream, c. 1,230 m., 1 Aug. 1932 (1073). 

HEDWIGIACEAE. 

Rhacocarpus alpinus (C. H. Wright) Par. 

Maraiparai, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,626 m., 23 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (26182). 

PRIONODONTACEAE. 

Nbolindberoia rugosa (Mont.) Fleisch. 

Bettotan, near Sandakan, 23 July 1927 ; coll. C. Boden Kloss (18741). 
In fairly good fruit. 

New to Borneo. Distr, Celebes; Philippines. 

I follow Brotherus in placing this genus in Prionodontaceae, as the peristome 
seems to be nearest to that of this family. 

Nbolindbergia robtjsta Dix., sp. n. (PI. 2, fig. 22.) 

Omnium specierum generis multo rohustissirm, tapete grossum densum 
sordide viride circa arboris basin formans. Caules primarii repentes, intertexti, 
secundarii erecti, parce ramosi, 4-5 cm. alti, rigidly robusti,/oZn> horride'paterUi- 
bus turgidi, ohtusi, duri. Folia conferta, svbsecunda, divaricata, sicca vix 
mutata, imdulata, magna, 3-6 mm. longa, infeme 1*6 mm. lata; e basi late 
cordato-ovata, infra leniter pluriplicata, cito angustata, breviter oblongo- 
lanceolata, haud rugosa, perconcavay subcucullata, apice acuto subrecurvo, 
argute incLequaliter denticulato ; margines plani, supra medium folium minute 
denticulati. Costa tenuiuscula, concolor, infra apicem soluta. Cellulae 
superiores minutae, subisodiametricae, irregulares, incrassatae, laeves, marginales 
pluribus seriebus pauUo elongatae atque pellucidiores, magis incrassatae ; 
infimae juxtacostales lineares, angustissimae, versus inargines breviores. 

Fructus ramis lateralis; perichaetia longiuscula, bracteis extemis e basi 
late vaginante raptim horride stricte cuspidatis; intemis erectis, convolutis, 
abrupte in cuspidem validum loriformem strictum suberectum vel patulum, 
integerrimum constrictis. Seta circa 1 cm. alta, crassiuscula, infra sublaevis, 
supeme dense fortiter papilhsay apice dilatato ; theca elliptica, deoperculata 
2-2*5 mm. longa, caetanea, laevis ; celluliie exothecii parvae, suBisodiametrioae^ 
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irregulares ; operculum longe aciculari-rostratum ; calyptra conioo-cucullata, 
'pvhescens, velpilis erectis appressis obtecta. Peristomium vetustum imperfeotum 
solum visum ; simplex videtur; dentes aurantiaci infra orifioium enati, plus 
minusve oohaerentes, tenues, valde irregulares, nec striolati nee papillosi, vel 
apice sparsim, grossiiiscule papillosi; distanter, teneriter lamellati, breves. 
Spori 25-30 fx. 

Hob, On buttress of tree in rain-forest, 900-1,000 m., G. Laiun, Tinjar, 
Sarawak, 2 Nov. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2370). 

A magnificent species, far larger than any of the half-dozen species known 
of this small and peculiar genus ; forming deep, coarse, harsh masses with stiff 
stems and leaves. The size and form of the leaves, with widely pointed, irre¬ 
gularly toothed, reflexed apex, above the cucullate summit of the lamina, 
at once distinguishes it, apart from size and habit. 

Beyond a single operculate capsule only very immature ones with calyptra, 
and old, partially destroyed ones were seen, and it has not been possible to 
ascertain clearly the structure of the peristome. It appears to be single, but 
it is not quite clear whether the outer peristome or the endostome is present, 
and it is possible that one or the other is lost. 

The genus consists of six I iido-Malayan species and a single one from Hawaii. 

SPIRIDENTACEAE. 

SpmiDBNS Rbinwardtii Nees 

Kamborangah, 2,200 m., Brit. N. Borneo, 17 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum 
(25539). 

New to Borneo. Distr. Wide. It is remarkable that this magnificent 
moss should have escaped detection in Borneo until now. 

FrEROBRYACEAE. 

Traohyloma indicum Mitt. 

Kamborangah, Brit. N. Borneo, 2,200 m., 17 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum 
(25682 p.p.); and near Pakka, 3,100 m., Kinabalu, 15 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum 
(25647). 

A rather curious form ; the branches are mostly markedly cuspidate at the 
tips, though on one stem they are not so at all. In the former the cuspidate 
tips are crowded with brood-filaments, which are also found, but in a different 
position, in the Australasian T. planifolium. 

Endotbichella elegans (Doz. & Molk.) Fleisch. 

Bettotan, near Sandakan, 12 Aug. 1927 ; coll. C. Boden Kloss (19101). 
Tenompok, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,425 m., 11 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25334). 
Twigs of trees near torrent, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 6 Aug. 1932 ; 
poll, Oxford Exped. (1138). 

H2 
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Endotrtohella sarawakensis Broth. 

Twigs of undergrowth trees in rain-forest, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 
6 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1139). Ibidem, near base of tree in ‘ heath 
forest under 300 m., Forest Reserve, Marudi, Nov. 1932 (2608). 

I think it is doubtful whether tliis be really specifically distinct from 
E. lanceolata C. H. Wright. The cells slightly wider seem the only definite 
character. 

Endotrichella AssiMiLis Broth. 

On tree by torrent, under 300 m., Dulit Trail, Sarawak, 30 Aug. 1932 ; 
coll. Oxford Exped. (1546 6). In small quantity. 

I have not been able to see a specimen of the original. The present one agrees 
with the description in everything except that the cells are somewhat incrassate, 
which they are stated not to be by Brotherus. The plant is so distinct, however, 
from all the other species that I think it can hardly be separated on that ground 
alone. 

Endotrichella pbrplioata Broth. 

In shining, bright green tufts, c. 1,300 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 17 Sept. 
1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1909). Sterile. A form with long, glossy, often 
undulate leaves. No. 20324, Herb. Bur. Sci. Manila, det. Brotherus, is" a very 
similar form. 

New to Borneo. Disfr, Philippines. 

METEORIACEAE. 

Papillabia fuscbscens (Hook.) Jaeg. var. rigidicaulis Fleisch. 

Between Lumu-Lumu and Tenompok, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,425-1,700 m., 
12 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25684, 25687). 

Meteorium miqubliancm (C. M.) Fleisch. 

Kamborangah, Brit. N. Borneo ; 17 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (1). A robust 
form with distant branches and the hair-points often very long, which I pre¬ 
sume to be the form described as Papillaria kmchotricha C. M. Tenompok, 
Brit. N. Borneo, 1,425 m., 7 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum and Tenompok, 1,525 m., 
coll. J. & M. S. Clemens, Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2940). Both these are a fine 
robust form with yellow, turgid, julaoeous branches. 

Floribundaria floeibttnda (Doz. & Molk.) Fleisch. 

Numerous gatherings, showing considerable diversity of forms. 

Floribundaria aurea (Grifi.) Broth. 

Buttresses of tree in rain-forest, 900-1,000 m., G. Laiun, Sungei Balapau, 
Ulu Tinjar, Sarawak, 2 Nov. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2369). 

This species, of wide distribution, does not appear to have been hitherto 
recorded from Bomep, 
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Babbblla dboipiens Dix., sp. n. (PL 2, fig. 23.) 

§ Dicladiella. 

Stirps pulcherriina, formas pendulas J5. enervis similans; caules secundarii 
ramos breves densiuscule pinnalim dispositos, foliis conferlis pateiitibus, gerentes, 
nuper in ra,mo»praelongosy 20 cm. vel ultra longos, pondulos, flexuosos, distanter 
ramulosos, product!. Folia autom toto coolo ab ilia specie aliena, eis formarum 
graciliorum Aerobryopsis longissimae porsimilia; e basi cor data amplexicauli 
sensim lanceolata, inde tenui-acurninata, marginibus valde undulatis, arete 
tonuiter denticulatis ; costa tenuissivm, distincla, ad medium folium vel paullo 
ultra producta. Areolatio lenerrima, perpellucida, e cellulis angustissirne linearis 
bus, dorso sparsim, oblique, seriatim, tenerrime sed alte spiculoso-papillosis ; 
inferiores laevos, alares nullae. Folia ramorum pendulorum subsimilia, in 
subulam longam, capillarern, flexuosam, producta. 

Fructus ignotus. 

Hab. Twigs of shrub in ‘ heath forest ’, c. 1,0<X) m., Ulu Koyan, G. Dulit, 
Sarawak, 7 Nov. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2503). 

A very marked species, in habit resembling forms of B. enervis, having long 
pendulous stems and branches a foot in length, but lyith very dilferent leaves, 
whicli closely resemble those of slender species of Aerobryopsis in their form, 
undulate margins, the thin, single, long nerve, and the pellucid, highly spiculose 
(iells, whicli, however, are extremely long and narrow, not rhomboid as there. 

The Japanese B. kiusiuensis Broth, losembles it in many of these characters, 
but has a different habit, shorter and loss markedly papillose cells, &c. 

Aebobbyopsis longissima (Doz. & Molk.) Fleisch. 

Creeping on wood in rain-forest, G. Balapau, Ulu Tinjar, Sarawak, 2 Nov. 
1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2392), a form with the leaves regularly longitudinally 
plicate. On shrubs in undergrowth of shady moss forest, c. 1,230 m., Dulit 
Ridge, Sarawak, 20 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2000), with numerous 
large turgid ^ flowers. 

Aebobbyidium crlspifolium (Broth. & Geh.) Broth. 

Near Menetendok, 920 rn., 19 Nov, 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25654) ; and 
Tenompok, 1,325 m., 7 Nov. 1931 (25657). 

New to Borneo. Distr, New Guinea. 

A remarkable plant, robust and turgid, with the leaves very strongly undulate 
to base. 

Brotherus has described an allied species from Borneo, A. longicuspis, but 
that has the leaves undulate only above and numerous alar cells, which here 
are wanting. 

NECKERACEAE. 

Neokbbopsis gbaoilbnta (Lac.) Fleisch. 

Twigs in undergrowth of rain-forest, under 300 m., 6. Dulit, Sarawak, 
4 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1119). A flagelliferous form. 
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Nbckeropsis plaoioohiloidbs Dix., sp. n. (PI. 4, fig. 55.) 

Gracilis; sordide viridis; eaules praelongi, 25 cm. longi, flexuosi, molles, 
intertexti, remote, subregulariter pinnati; rami divergentes, c. 1 cm. longi, 
percomplanati, circa 3 mm. lati, obtusi. Folia disticha, laxa^ baud undulata, 
nitidiuscula, obhnga-cultriformia; circa 2 mm. longa, 0*75 mm. lata, e basi 
angustiore sensim latiora, asymmotrioa, uno latere oonvexo. altero concavo, 
supra obtusissima, plano-rotundata, late obtuse apiculata, apioe arete minute 
irregulariter denticulate, coterum Integra, uno margine ad basin late inflexo. 
Costa valde variabilis, tenuis, sod saepe latiuscula, male delimitata, circa medium 
folium vel supra soluta, foliis rameis saepe indistincta. Cellulae parvae, 
rhomboideae, sigmoideae, pellucidae, apice breviores, rhomboideae, inferne 
sensim elongatae, basilares lineares. 

Fructus ignotus. 

Hab. On log in river, subject to submergence, under 300 m., Sungei Balapau, 
Tinjar, Sarawak, 15 Oct. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2235). 

A fairly well-marked species in habit and structure. N. bomeensis Fleisch. 
is e descr. more robust, with the leaf-apex entire or nearly so, the leaves more or 
less undulate or plicate when dry, etc. The leaves here are neither rugulose 
nor plicate when dry, but almost unaltered, sometimes slightly deflexed on 
each side, and being narrow and somewhat distant they suggest sjiecies of 
Plagiochila. 

Nbokbropsis lepineana (Mont.) Fleisch. 

Dallas, Brit. N. Borneo, c. 1,000 m., 6 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holtturn (25345). 
In deep shade, Niah (IVth Division), c, 300 m., on damp limestone crags 
outside caves, Sarawak ; coll. P. M. Synge, Oxford Expod. (593). 

Himantooladium cyolophylltjm (C. M.) Fleisch. 

Boulder by torrent, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 8 Aug. 1932 ; coll. 
Oxford Exped. (1165). 

Homaliodendron flabbllattjm (Dicks.) Fleisch. 

From several localities. 

Homaliodendron microdendron (Mont.) Fleisch. 

Tenompok, 1,220 m., Brit. N. Borneo, 17 June 1925 ; coll. C. M. Enriquez 
(18112). Rain-forest on crest of ridge, 700-800 m., G. Balapau, Ulu Tinjar, 
Sarawak, 2 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2,390, p.p ). Tabekang, Sadong, 
Sarawak, Feb.-June 1914 ; Herb. Bur. of Sci., Manila (2507). 

Homaliodendron Flbisoheri Dix. 

Sungei Bloeoe, Borneo, 1896-7 ; coll. Jaheri (1120), Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. 

( 2020 ). 

Not, I believe, collected since the original gathering at Tenom. 
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PiNNATBLLA AMBIGUA (Bry. jav.) Fleisch. 

Kiau, W. Koetai, Oot. 1925; coll. F. H. Endert (4648), Herb. Hort. Bot. 
Bog. (25706). 

PiNNATBLLA ANGITSTINBRVIS Dix., Sp. n. 

Gracilis. Habitu forniarum minorum P, mucronatae \ frondes bipiimati, 
complanati. Stipitis folia parva, valde deflexa. Folia parva, concava, late 
ovalia, subobtusa vel late acuta, vel brovissime apiculata, pellucida, Integra 
vel minutissime crenuluta ; costa tenuissima, medio folio soluta, saepe brevior. 
Cellulae hreviter ovales, vel ovato-rhomboideae, apioe paullo hreviores, brevissime 
rhomboideae, basilares eloiigatae, lineares, omnes laeves. 

Cetera ignota. 

Hab. Baram, N.W. Borneo ; coll. A. H. Everett, Herb. Mitten, in Herb. 
N.Y. Bot. Garden. 

Very near to P. mucronata (Bry. jav.), and possibly scarcely specifically 
distinct. It is, however, more slender, less densely branched ; the leaves which 
there are irregularly erose-denticulate at the apex are here entire or only 
minutely crenulate-deniiculate ; and the cells are more elongate, in P. mucro- 
nata all the apical cells and frequently most of the upper ones are isodiametric ; 
here that appears never to be so, even the apical ones being shghtly longer than 
broad. 

SYMFHYODONTACEAE. 

SvMPHYODoN Pbbhottbtii Mont. 

Kamborangah, Brit. N. Borneo, 2,200 m., 17 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum 
(25680). A pendent, densely interwoven form. I have a similar plant from 
Ceylon. 

New to Borneo. Distr. South India ; Ceylon ; Java ; Halmaheira ; Ceram. 
The first species of this interesting genus to be recorded from the island. 

NEMATACEAE. 

Ephbmeropsis tjibodbnsis Goeb. 

Leaves of herb in rain-forest, in small stream valley, c. 500 m., Ehilit Trail, 
Sarawak, 9 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1183), the (J plant. On leaf 
of shrub in rain-forest, c. 1,200 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 13 Sept. 1932 ; 
coll. Oxford Expod. (1879), an unusually lax form. Tenompok, Brit. N. 
Borneo, 1,425 m., 11 Nov. 1931; coU. Holttum (25699), the cj'plant. Kam¬ 
borangah, Brit. N. Borneo, 2,200 m., 17 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25698). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Java; Sumatra; Malay Ponins.; Siam; Laos; 
New Guinea; New Zealand 

HOOKERIACEAE. 

Lbskbodon aouminatus (Doz. & Molk.) Fleischer 

On wet sandstone rocks by waterfall, c. 1,230 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak. 
19 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1973). 
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Distiohophylldm JUNOERMANNioiDES (C. M.) Bry. jav. 

Sandstone rocks in spray of torrent, c. 500 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 17 Nov. 
1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2609). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Java; Sumbawa. 

An interesting extension of the range of this minute and peculiar little species. 

DiSTIOHOPHYLLUM DENTICDLATITM Dix., sp. n. (PI. 3, fig. 27.) 

D. Osterwaldii Fleisch. affine, sed multo minus. Caulis ut videtur brevis, 
frons circa 3 mm. lata (nec 7-9 mm. ut in ilia specie) ; folia lateraiia tantuin 
2-2*25 mm. longa (in/). Osterwaldii 4-5 mm.) ; cellulae pellucddiores, minores, 
apud apicera costae 13-16 ji latae, mjirginales 7-10 ^ ; limbus angustissimus, 
apud folii basin 2-seriatus, reliquo uniseriatus, versus apicem folii aut omnino 
carens aut interrupte indistinote evolutus. Margines superiores, per tcrtiam 
folii partem, sat forfiter, irregulariter denticulati. 

Setae fragmentum tantuni visum, arete sed baud alte papillosum. 

Hab. Sarawak, coll. Everett, Herb. Mitten, ex herb. New York Bot. Gard. 

Only a few stems received, with a fragment of seta. The leaves are more 
strongly denticulate than in any species with which 1 am acquainted, and the 
denticulation descends far down the margin. The leaves are elongate^spathulate 
as in D. Osterwaldii, and as in that show considerable variation in the apex, 
which is broadly rounded, but may be quite obtuse or slightly obtusely pomted. 
In D. Osterwaldii the border disappears about mid-leaf; here traces may be 
seen even at the apex. 

DiSTIOHOPHYLLUM anoustifouum Dix., sp. n. (PJ. 2, fig. 25.) 

Humillimum ; inter alios muscos sparse crescens ; albescens, mo lie. Folia 
mollissima, lingulato-8pathulata,Qomp\eam\j8k, 2*5-3mm. longa, 0*75-0*8mm. lata, 
perpellucida, e basi angusta sensim latiora, apice paullo angustato, late acutato, 
valide, oblique apiculato. Margines integerrimi, undulati, limbo angustissimo 
l-2-8eriato hyalino circumdati. Costa pertenuis, brevis, dimidiam partem 
folii vix superans. Cellulae perpellucidae, inanes, laxae, hexagonae, saepc 
paullo elongatao, media lamina, ubi latissima, 30-40 pu latae, versus marginem 
paullo minores, pariotibus tenuibus, firmis, basilares pertenues, elongatae. 

Seta circa 5 mm. longa, curvata, ubique dense, altissime, hispidulo- 2 )apillosa ; 
bracteae ovatae, laxc areolatae, raolles, vaginula duplo longiores; theca 
horizontalis, ovalis ; poristomiura magnum, pallidum. Calyptra hand visa. 

Hab. Lobang, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,220 m., 19 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum 
(25638 2>). 

Growing in small quantity with D. undulatum Doz. & Molk. A small but 
very striking species, quite distinct from any other ; in the form of the leaf, 
but in that alone, resembling D. angustissimum below. 

DiSTIOHOPHYLLUM ANGUSTISSIMUM Dix., Sp. n. (PI. 3, fig. 26.) 

Humile, sordide pallide viride ; folia undique patentia, hand complanata, 
sicca valde tortilia, fiexuosa ; e basi longa angiNita anguste lingulato^spathulata, 
3 mm. longa, 0*35 mm. lata, concava, saepe convoluta, apice acutato, peracuta, 
cuspidato. Limbus angustus, 2-3-8eriatu8, hyalinus, tenuis. Costa pro 
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geiiere Latiuscula, paulh infra apicem soluta. CelJulae inanes, perpellucidae, 
irregulariter hexagonae, 20-26^ latae, ad marginem vix minores, parietibus 
tenuibus, firmis. 

Seta circa 3 mm. longa, dense hispiduio-papillosa, infra thecam incrassata ; 
calyptra dense intricMie setosa ; theca minuta, erecta, castanea, ovalis; 
operculum e basi conica tenui-rostratum. 

Hab. Rotten log in stream-bod, iii primary forest, under 300 m., G. Dulit, 
Sarawak, 31 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1582). In similar situation, 
c. 500 m. (2612). 

Probably allied to J). amjuslifolium, which it resembles in the long narrow 
leaves ; they are, however, here narrower, sharply acut/c and cuspidate at 
the apex, much contorted when dry, the cells much smaller, and the nerve 
stronger and much longer. 

OlSTlOHOPHVLLlTM CUSPIDATUM DoZ. & Moll:. 

On small tree near ground in sandy forest, c. 950 m., Ulu Koyan, Sarawak, 
15 Sept. 1932; coll. Oxford Exped. (1852). On stem of shrub in shady 
moss forest, c. 1,3(.K) ni., l)ulit Ridge, Sarawak, 17 Sei)t. 1932 ; coll. Oxford 
Exped. (1912). 

New to Borneo. Disir. Wide. 

DiSTlOnoPHYLLUM AOIPIIYLLUM i>ix., Sp. 11 . (PI. 2, lig. 24.) 

1), horneensi Broth, proximum ; difi'ert statura minoro, caulibus brevissimis, 
dense compactis, foliis minoribus, lateralibus 1*5 mm. longis, 0*4 mm. latis 
[D. borneensis 2 mm. longis, 0*8 mm. latis), apice acute angustatis, in cuspidem 
validam curvatam senslm acutatis ; costa multo breviore, tenuiore ; cellulis 
paullo raajoribus, 13-J8p latis, pellucidioribus. 

Hab. Foot of G. Oamoes, Borneo, 1893-4 ; coll. H. Hallier (449), Herb. 
Hort. Bot. Bog. (2017 c)- 

Although very near to D. borne^nse this is certainly distinct. It is much 
smaller, with leaves of a different form ; in that they are o^iZow^-spathulate 
from a narrower base, and abruptly obtusely rounded at the apex, with an 
acute, abrupt, cuspidate point. Here they are obovate from a spathulatc base, 
and gradually narrowed from the widest part to an acute point, whiijh is con¬ 
tinued into the stouter, longer, curved cusp. The nerve in D. borneense ceases 
some way below the point, as in most species, wht^rcj the leaf has already begun 
to narrow ; here it ceases much lower, at the broadest part of the leal : and 
the cells are appreciably larger and more pellucid. The leaves are more or 
less twisted, both moist and dry. It is also much like Leskeodon acuminatus^ 
and may belong to that genus, but the leaves are much broader and shorter in 
proportion and the nerve much shorter. 

Distichophyllum Mittbnii Bry. jav. 

On rock by stream, c. 1,070 m., near Dallas, 5 Nov. 1931 ; coll. HoKtum 
(25266 c). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Wide; Ceylon to New Caledonia. 
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Distiohophylldm undulatum Doz. & Molk. 

Lobaiig, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,220 m., 19 Nov. 1931 ; ooll. Holttum (26638). 

New to Borneo. Distr, New Gumea ; Java; Sumatra; Malay Penins. 

Distiohophyllum pebundulatum Dix., sp. n. 

Sat robustum, atro-viride ; oaules usque ad 3 cm. alti, laxifolii ; folia 
lateralia 3 mm. longa, 1 mm. lata, e basi angusta oblonga, sicca valde undulata, 
apice late rotundato, fortiter apiculato, seu breviter cuspidato, Costa basi 
validiuscula, supra attenuata, prope apicem soluta. Cellulae sat magnae, 
media lamina superiore circa 20 p latae, versus costam latiores, versus mar- 
ginem sensim multo minores, marginales circa 8~10 p latae, omnes indistincte 
collenchymaticae. Limbus folii validusy prope basin usque ad 40/4 latus, 
supra pauUo angustior, integerrimus. 

Fructus ignotus. 

Hab. On wet sandstone rocks in forest, c. 1,000 m., Ulu Koyan, Sarawak, 
15 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1863). 

Marked in the extremely undulate leaves when dry, the stout border con¬ 
tinued without much diminution to the apex, the broadly rounded apex with 
strong oblique apiculus, and the rather unusually long nerve, which often 
reaches nearly to the apex, and in one instance was seen actually reaching 
to the tip, 

Distiohophyllum Ostebwaldii Fleisch. 

Wet sandstone rocks by small forest stream, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 
2 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1606). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Java ; Philippines ; ? Malay Penins. 

The plant recorded from the Peninsula (Robinson’s Falls, Cameron’s Highlands, 
coll. Holttum, 23263) differs slightly in the nerve reaching nearly to the apex, 
the slightly better developed border, and the leaves highly undulate, and may 
perhaps belong to a different species. 

Ebiopus bbmotipolius C. M. 

On rotten log in shady moss forest, c. 1,300 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 
17 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. 1932 (1907). 

Callicostblla papillata (Mont.) Jaeg. 

Callicostblla pbabaktiana (C. M.) Bry. jav. 

Several gatherings of these two common species were made. 

Hookebiopsis utacamundiana (Mont.) Broth. 

Between Tenompok and Lumu-Lumu, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,425-1,700 m., 
12 Nov. 1931 ; ooll. Holttum (25321), c.fr. 

New to Borneo. Distr, Sikkim ; South India ; Ceylon ; Sumatra ; Java ; 
New Guinea. 
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Chabtomitrium Doz. & Molk. 

Borneo and New Guinea would seem to be respectively the headquarters 
of this remarkable genus. Of about thirty-five species known, thirteen are 
known from Borneo and fourteen from New Guinea. Certain groups are very 
perplexing, and it seems scarcely possible to distinguish one or two of the species 
without fruit. Among the species listed below, G. bomense and C. setosum 
by the habit and large size, C. horridulum by its robust habit and colour, and 
C. lepioponia by its small dense growth are easily recognized. It may be of 
some help to give a key to the remaining species, including one or two which 
occur in Borneo, but not included in the present list. 

All the species of the genus appear to be inhabitants of the lower slopes of 
mountains; most of those listed here were from below 300 m.; Fleischer 
gives very few localities for the Javan species above 1,600 m., C, ciliatum 
being the only species which appears to range about 2,000 m. They are 
generally or always corticolous or epiphyllous. 


Key. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
.5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10 . 


/ Calypt-ra cucuUatc^. 

^Calyptra mitnform. 

{ Calypira subeutiro at bfiwe, sota papilloso above. 

Caljrptra loiigly fringed, seta papillose to base. 

{ Leaves smooth at back . 

Leaves more or less spieulose at betek. 

/ Loaves acutely poirited, entire, small, dense plant . 

\ Leaves shortly and widely pointed, more robust and laxcr .... 

{ Leavers toothed from the base. 

Loaves toothed above only . 

{ Cells almost smooth at back. 

Cells markedly spieulose . 

f Leaves very acute, weakly toothed . 

Leaves bluntly pointed, densely toothed throughout, upper teeth 
often bigeminate . 

{ Calyptra fringed at base . 

Calyptra without basal fringe. 

{ Seta papillose above. 

Seta hispidulose above. 

{ Loaves sparsely papillose. 

Loaves strongly and highly papillose. 


3. 

lanceolatum. 

cucullatum. 

4. 

5. 

fimbriatum. 

Warburgii. 

6. 

8 . 

torqueacena, 

7. 

papillifolium . 

Everettii. 

9. 

ciliatum. 

elongatum. 

10 . 

orthorrhyinchum . 
Beccarti. 


Ohaktomitkium leptopoma (Schwaegr.) Bry. jav. 

Kinabalu, 1932; coll. J.& M.S. Clemens, Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (29696). 
New to Borneo. Distr. Java; Malay Penins. 

Chabtohitbium Wabburoh Broth. 

Dallas, Brit. N. Borneo, 916 m., 6 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25280 a). 
New to Borneo. Distr. Philippines. 
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Chabtomitbium fimbbiatum (Doz. & Molk.) Bry. jav. 

On tree by torrent, under 300 m., Dulit Trail, Sarawak, 30 Aug. 1932; 
coll. Oxford Exped. (1546). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Amboina; New Guinea. (The authors of the 
Bry. jav. srfy that they have not seen the Bornean plant. But Oozy and 
Molkenboer record it from Amboina, not from Borneo.) 

Chabtomitbium tobquescbns Bry. jav. 

Tree-trxmks near ground in rain-forest, c, 900 rn., Ulu Koyan, Sarawak, 
7 Nov. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2531). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Java ; Amboina ; Ceram ; Siam ; New Guinea. 

Chabtomitbium obthobrhynchum (Doz. & Molk.) Bry. jav. 

Shrub in forest, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 17 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford 
Exped. (1320). Twigs of shrub in secondary forest, ibidem, 14 Aug. 1932 (1265). 
Ibidem, 6 Aug. 1932 (1137). Upper Sarawak ; coll. Everett (?); Herb. Mitten. 

Chabtomitbium Beocabii Dix., sp. n. (PI. 3, fig. 29.) 

C. ortTwrrhyncho Bry. jav. aflhne et similimum. Differt foliis atque bracteis 
perichaetii dorso alte, spiculose, fortiter papillosis. 

Hab. Epiphyllous, foot of Damoes, Borneo, 1893-4; coll. Hallier (449), 
Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2017 6). 0. Beocari, Crittogame di Borneo, no. 16, 
Sarawak, Mtn. Mattan, 1862 (Herb. Hampe in Herb. Mus. Brit., sub nom. 
C\ orthorrhynchum), type. 

The highly spiculose colls appear to be the only differentiating character 
from the Javan O. (yrthorrhynchum, but this appears to be constant and extremely 
marked. The fruiting characters seem to present no differences, but 1 have 
seen no calyptra of C. Beccarii. 

C^etomitbium cucullatum Dix., sp. n. 

E minoribus generis, habitu C. papillifolii ot C. ianceolati; folia caulina 
breviter cuspidata, ramea breviter acute acutata, hand vel raro sub apice con- 
stricUiy breviuscule denticulata ; cellulae pellucidae, laeves vel sparsirn humillime 
spiculosae. Propagula filamentosa hyalina axillis foliorum superiorum dense 
aggregata. Perichaetii bracteae internae erectae, subtruncatae, laceratae, 
inde breviter subulatae, ciliato-denticulatae. Seta circa 1 cm. alta, unique 
dense alte papillosa. Calyptra cucullata, superne hispida, infra longe ciliata. 
Theca inclinata, e collo brevi oblongo-elliptica, castanea, laevis, majuscula. 

Hab. Rotten log in rain-forest, G. Balapau, Ulu Tinjar, Sarawak, 2 Nov. 
1932 ; coll, Oxford Exped. (2395). 

Similar to C. lanceolatum and O. pa 2 )illifolium in the leaves, not or scarcely 
constricted below the apex, but rather gradually tapering, and in the cells 
almost smooth at the back ; from all the allied species in the cucuUate calyptra 
longly fringed at the base, and the seta papillose throughout. The crowded 
brood-filaments are similar to those in C. papillifoUum and G. nematosum. 
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Ohabtomitrttjm horridulum Bry. jav. 

On shrub in ‘ heath forest c. 800 m., Ulu Koyan, Sarawak, 22 Sept. 1932 ; 
coll. Oxford Exped. (2030). 

New to Borneo. Distr. Java. 

A fine and rare species. It is variegated with dull purple, which appears to 
be a specific character. 

Chabtomitrium oiliatum Bry. jav. 

Leaves of small tree in rain-forest, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 4 Aug. 
1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1120). 

New to Borneo. Distr. Java. 

Chabtomitrium Evbrbttii Mitt. MS. in herb., sp. n. (PI. 3, fig. 28.) 

Sat robustum, elongatum, pallide viride. C. papillifolio Bry. jav. forsan 
proximum, differt habitu laxiore, molliore; caulibus flexuosis, inaequaliter, laxius 
pinnatis, foliis majoribus, circa 1 mm. longis, laxius dispositis, substricte, saepe 
horizontaliter patentibus, sub acumine distincte constrictis, marginibus conferte, 
puhhre regulariter, siipcrne bigeminatim, e basi fere pellucide denticulatis. 
Collulae pellucidae, dorso dense, acute, nec alte spiculosae ; versus basin 
seriebus paucis laxiores; costae binae brevissimae vel nullae. Folia eis 
C. orthorrhynchi (l)oz. & Molk.) sat similia, sed longiora, angustiora, stricticyra, 
minus concava, brevius, arctius denticulata. 

Fructus caret. 

Hah. Baram, Brit. N. Borneo, Sept. 1892 ; coll. A. H. Everett, Herb. lilitten, 
ex herb. New York Bot. Gard. 

Although without fruit, this may I think safely be described as new. It is 
much laxer, less densely branched and foliate than the smaller species, but 
slender and more laxly foliate than C. philippinense, C. elongatum, &c. The 
leaves are more or less seriate, the lateral ones standing out almost horizontally 
from the stem, stricter and less concave than most of tlie species having the 
peculiar constricyon below the apex characteristic of many of the species of 
the genus. The denticulation of the leaves is marked, being very close, very 
equal from base to apex, and in the upper part bigeminate. • 

Chabtomitrium bornense Mitt. 

Samarang River, near Sandakan, 12 July 1927 ; coll. C. Boden Kloss (18694). 

Chabtomitrium setosum Broth. 

Twigs and leaves of small tree in rain-forest, near torrent, under 300 m., 
G. Dulit, Sarawak, 7 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1144). 

Dimorphooladon bornbbnsb Dix. 

On palm leaf in undergrowth of forest by torrent, under 300 m., G. Dulit, 
Sarawak, 12 Nov. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2566, 2569). 

This interesting species has been found by Dr, Kerr in Siam. 
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RHACOPILACEAK. 

Rhaoopilum spbotabilb Hornsoh. & Reinw. 

In numerous gatherings. 

HYPOPTERYGIACEAE, 

Cyathophorum spiNOSiJM (C. M.) Pleisoh. 

Tree-trunk near ground, primary forest, c. 500 m. alt., Dulit Trail, Sarawak, 
27 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1512). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Java; Moluccas: Siam; New Guinea; New Hebrides. 

Hypoptbryoium Vribsbi Bry. jav. 

. Borneo, 1896-7 ; coll. Jaheri, Exped. Nieuwenhuis, Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. 
(25636). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Java ; Sumatra ; Amboina ; Ceram ; Philippines ; 
New Guinea. 

Hypopterygium obylanioum Mitt. 

Tenompok, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,220 m., 17 June 1925; coll. C. M. Enriquez, 
Herb. Singapore Bot. Gard. (11815). On boulder in bed of torrent in moderate 
shade, under 300 m., Dulit Trail, Sarawak, 3 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. 
(1117). Branch of shrub in forest, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 12 Nov. 
1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2553). The two last show a robust form, with the 
stipes leaves often squarrose, and the nerve of the amphigastria strong and 
reaching above the middle. I think, however, it can be considered only a form 
of H, ceylanicum. 

New to Borneo. Distr. South India ; Ceylon ; Sumatra ; Java : Burn ; 
Philippines; New Guinea. 

LESKEACEAE. 

PsBUDOLBSKBOPSis ZiPPBLii (Doz. ^ Molk.) Broth. 

Kadamaian River, near Menetendok, Brit. N. Borneo, 900 m., 19 Nov. 1931 ; 
coll. Holttum (25192). ^ 

• THUIDIACEAE. 

PbLBKIUM VBLATtTM Mitt. 

In several gatherings. 

Thuidium plumulosum (Doz. & Molk.) Bry. jav. 

Kabayan, Brit. N. Borneo, 150 ra., on rock in rocky glen, 13 June 1925 ; 
coll. C. M. Enriquez, Herb. Singapore Bot. Gard. (18101). Between Kundin 
baru and Batu babi, South-east Borneo, 8 July 1908; coll. Hubert Winkler 
(2773), c.fr. 

Thuidium glaxjointtm (Mitt.) Bry. jav. 

Tenompok, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,425 m., 11 Nov. 1931; ooU. Holttum (25324 c). 
This has the papillae sometin^es entire, sometimes forked. 
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Thuidiitm olaucinoides Broth. 

Rain-forest on crest of ridge, 70Q--800 m., G, Balapau, Ulu Tinjar, Sarawak, 
2 Nov. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2390). A form with very low papillae. 

Thuidium oVMBiFOLirTM (Doz. & Molk.) Bry. jav. 

In several gatherings. 


BRACHYTHEOIACEAE. 

Rhynohostboiblla opaoifolia Dix., sp. n. (PI. 3, fig. 30.) 

Caespites densi sed faoiliter dilabiles, fusci, oaules prostrati, dense ramosi, 
ramis erectis, longis (1 cm. vel ultra), robustiusculis. Folia sat conferta, 
ereoto-patentia vel leniter secunda, majuscula, caulina 1-1*25 mm. longa, 
0*4 mm. lata, ovato-lanceolata, saepe convoluta, late breviter acuminata, 
obtusa ; ramea minora, magis ovalia; omnia sicca plus minusve anguste 
convoluta; margincs plani, a parte inferiore folii ad apioem arctCy svbobtuse, 
pellucide denticulati. Costa validiuscula, superne attenuata, supra medium 
folium soluta. Cellulae peropacae, angustissimae, parietibus tenuibus obscuris ; 
marginales saepo pellwcidiores ; versus basin paullo latiores, infimae subrectangu- 
lares, alares paiicae vel nullae^ omnes obscurae, 

Autoica. Perichaetium parvum, bracteis paucis, o basi lata cito in acumen 
flexuosum subulatum integrum constrictis. Seta 1*25 cm. alta vel paullo 
ultra, Imvis. Theca turgide ovalis, sicca deoporculata angustior, asymmetrica, 
inclinata, pachydermica, saturate fusca, dooperculata 1*5 mm. longa; oper¬ 
culum curvirostratum. 

Hah. Long Hoet, W. Koetai, Borneo, Aug. 1925 ; coll. P. H. Endert (2631), 
Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2521), type. S. Mesoemai, Djambi, Sumatra, July 
1925 ; coll. 0. Posthumus (527 a ); Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2529). 

The type appears to have been growing in sandy soil, the Sumatran plant 
in very extended cushions on small branches, both probably near water. The 
leaves are always brown, of a very opaque and obscure texture, widely pointed 
and often obtuse, the alar cells very few and very obscure. 

Nearest perhaps to R. ovalifolia Dix. from Siam, but that has quite 
different cells, and leaves very slightly denticulate. R. Edanoi Broth, from 
the Philippines has leaves acutely pointed and longer rough seta. 

The genus Rhynchostegiella is diflScult to define, and in the second edition 
of the ‘ Musci' Brotherus has transferred to Rhynchostegium several species, 
allied to jB. menadense (Bry. jav.), previously described or placed nndeTRhyficho- 
stegiella. Among these the present plant is nearest to R. menotdeme, but has 
non-complanate leaves, more strongly serrulate and much smaUer, very 
obscure cells, The leaves, convolute and subtubular when dry, are similar 
to those of other species of Rhynchostegiella, and appear to me to give a character 
of some importance, 
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Rhynohostegium javaniottm (B61.) Besch. 

Below Dallas, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,000 m., 6 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25281). 
A form with rather weak, variable nerve. 

This very widely spread species does not appear to have been recorded from 
Borneo. 


HYLOCOMIACEAE. 

Macbothamnium javbnse Fleisch. 

Kamborangah, Brit. N. Borneo, 2,200 m., 17 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum 
(25540). 

Rhtzohypnblla sxtndaensis Fleisch. 

Base of large tree in primary forest, c. 500 m., Dulit Trail, Sarawak, forming 
a deep green carpet, 26 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1513). Base of large 
tree in rain-forest, 900-1,000 m., G. Laiun, S. Balapau, Ulu Tinjar, Sarawak, 
2 Nov. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2371). Both fruiting. 

New to Borneo. Distr. Java. 

Hitherto known only from a single station in Java. 

Ctenidiadelphus spinulosus (Broth.) Fleisch. 

Bongaya, 1898 ; coll. Ridley (837). Rotten trunk in primary forest, under 
300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 22 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1421). Rain¬ 
forest on high ridge, G. Laiun, Sungei Balapa, Ulu Tinjar, Sarawak, 2 Nov. 
1932 ; coll, Oxford Exped. (2372). 

I greatly doubt whether the Borneo plant bo distinct from the Javan 
C. Plumularia. 


SEMATOPHYLLACEAE. 

Ptyohophyllum borneensb Broth. {Ptychophyllum aureum Dix. & Herz.). 

On shrubs, trunks, and rotten logs in shady moss forest, c. 1,230 m., Dulit 
Ridge, Sarawak, 20 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2001). Ibidem, 13 Aug. 
1932 (1785 c). The former specimen is a very fine one, pale yellow, with stems 
10-15 cm. long, regularly pinnately branched, the branches suboqual, about 
8 mm. long. The other showed a few stems only, mixed with other mosses. 
No fruit was seen. 

The history of this plant, it may be recalled, is remarkable. Brotherus 
published his new genus in 1928, based on a specimen of Everett’s from Sarawak 
and one of Joh. Winkler’s from West Borneo. Quite independently and almost 
simultaneously we published our new genus of the same name, from a specimen 
collected in East Borneo by Dr. Balneti. The two proved to be identical 
species ! It has, I believe, not been found elsewhere. Unfortunately perfect 
fruit has not been seen. Brotherus places it with hesitation as near Ctenidium ; 
I incline to think it near AcanthooUidium and Triamegiatia, 
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Mastopoma Card. 

This interesting genus has its headquarters in Borneo. Brotherus in his paper 
( 7 ) has added five new species to the three already known, which, with the 
new species described below and an unpublished species from Malaya, makes 
a total of ten, only two of which are not known from Borneo. To these, 
moreover, may probably be added the Bornean Hypnum salmnse Hampe, 
which, as I have stated below, appears to belong to this genus rather than to 
Trismegistia. 

Mastopoma unoinifolium (Broth.) Card. {Warhurgiella armata Broth.). 

N.E. Borneo; coll. Burbidgo, Herb. Mitten. Matang, Borneo; coll. Everett, 
Herb. Mitten. Santubong, Borneo ; coll. Everett (probably), Herb. Mitten. 
Kinabalu ; coll. Burbidgo, Herb. Mitten. All these were in Mitten’s herbarium 
as ‘Acanthocladium ’. Lumu-Lumu, Kinabalu, 18 tlune 1925, coll. C. M. 
Enriquez, Herb. Singapore Bot. Gard. (18130^). Between Lumu-Lumu 
and Kamborangah, 1,700-2,200 m., 13 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25319). 
Keinoel, W Koetai, coll. F. H. Endert (4470, 4540), Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. 
(2527, 2588). 

This varies considerably in size, but is generally easily recognizable by 
th(' strongly falcate, longl;y and narrowly acuminate leaves. 

Warburgidla amuitu Broth, is, from original specimens, certainly this. 

Mastopoma papillosum Broth. 

East Borneo, 1925 ; coll. Dr, Balnoti, Herb. Herzog ( 5 ). 

Mastopoma laevisetum Broth. 

Near Dallas, Brit. N. Borneo, 5 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25266), 

Mastopoma dentioulatum Dix., sp. n. (PI. 3, fig. 32.) 

Sordide viride, depressum. Habitu M. uncinifolii (Broth.) sed foliis tninime 
dentatisj apice tanturn., praecipue rameorum, dentibus paucis, argutis praeditis. 
Cellulae perangustae, elongatae, alares magnae, hyalinae vel hie illic aurantiacao, 
vesiculosae, tenerrimae, alas magnas, conspicuas formantes. Perichaetium 
magnum, 3 mm. vel ultra altum ; bracteae strictae, internae erectae, late laneeo- 
latae, sensim in acumen late loriforme, dense argute denticulatum angustatae. 
Seta 2-2-25 cm. alta. Theca parva, inclinata, e collo defluento elliptica, 
sub ore aetate contracta, atro-fusca : calyptra longa, cucullata ; operculum 
breve, conicum, apioulatum. 

Hab, Kemoel, W. Koetai; Oct. 1925 ; coll. F. H. Endert (4518), Herb. 
Hort. Bot. Bog. (2548). 

Assuming this to be a Mastopoma, it differs at once from all the known 
species in having the leaves only slightly denticulate at the apex alone. The 
question arises whether it might be a Brotherella, but the very large, hyaline, 
thin-walled, altogether Sematophylloid alar cells, the long seta, and the small 
short capsule with shortly conical lid are in favour of Mastopoma, If it should 
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^be a Brotherella. it is amply distinct from any known species. 1 have not seen 
B. lonyipes Broth., but e descr, that has the perichaetial bracts * in acumen 
lanceolato-subulatum attenuatae and the lid shortly rostrate, and the seta 
3-5 cm. long, as well as having the branches strongly complanate, which they 
are not here. 

Mastofoma salaense (Hampe) Dix., comb. nov. (Hypnum sala^nse Hampe; 
Trismegistia sala^nsis Broth.). 

Kemoel, W. Koetai, Oct. 1925 ; coll. F. H. Endert (4470, p.p.), Herb. Hort. 
Bot. Bog. (2527 b). Rotten log in forest, c. 700 m., Dulit Trail, Sarawak, 
27 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1502). Ibidem, under 300 m., 2 Sept. 
1932 (1610). The last in good fruit, which, with its long setae and short 
conical-apiculate lid, is quite characteristic of Mastopoma. Hampe’s plant 
is little known ; the specimen in his herbarium is scanty and without fruit. 
The distinction between Mastopoma and Trismegistia is slight, and the differ¬ 
ences mostly resolve themselves into three; in Mastoporm the smaller, loss 
rigid habit, the upper cells all elongate and not inorassate, never short and 
rhomboid with elongate marginal ones as is usual in Trismegistia^ and the 
capsule lid conical, not rostellate nor rostrate. In all these characjters Hampe’s 
plant agrees fully with Mastopoma^ not with Trismegistia. 

The species is distinguished from the other Bornean ones rather markedly 
by the comparatively short and broad acumen of the leaves. Those show 
a peculiarity in the toothing which is perhaps shared with other species, but 
is, I believe, more marked here. The upper margins are narrowly reflexed, 
and are fairly equally and spinulosely toothed. The teeth, however, are not 
in the plane of the margin, but alternate to right and left, exactly as the teeth 
of a saw are set, though the margin is in no way thickened, as might be sup¬ 
posed from this. Viewed from the back of the leaf it has a very distinctive 
appearance. 

Mastopoma subbobustum Dix., sp. n. 

M. robusU) Broth, comparandum sed minus, pallescensy aureo-viride, magis 
pinnatum, ramis hreviorihus, minusquam 1 cm. longis, complanatis; folia 
mimra, 2 mm. longa, minus fortiter dentata. 

Perichaetia magna, 4 mm. alta, bracteia erectis, flexuosis, robuste attenuatis, 
fortiter dentatis. Seta flexuosa, 4-5 cm. alta, theca sat parva, inclinata, 
elliptica, gibbosa. Operculum hand visum. 

Hob. On tree-trunks, rotten logs, &c,, in shadj^ moss forest, c. 1,230 m., 
Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 20 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2002). 

The largest of all the described species, except M. robustum Broth., from which 
it differs not only in the considerably smaller size, the more complanate habit, 
pale colour, but aUo in the dentation of the leaves. Here the acumen is mode¬ 
rately strongly toothed, but the toothing does not descend far ; mM. robustum 
the border is regularly, rather distantly, very strongly, spinosely toothed for 
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a long way down, the more conspicuously because the margin is often somewhat 
reflexed. 

The fruit of M. robustum is unknown. 

Trismegistia Broth. 

I find this a very perplexing genus, as the characters separating the species 
are rather elusive, and several of the species are highly variable. I do not feel 
by any means confident that all the determinations below are correct. 

Trismegistia lanotfolia (Harv.) Broth. 

Num(^rous gatherings, very varied in habit. 1 place here two plants col¬ 
lected by the Oxford Expedition (1503 6& 1516), from low altitudes on G. Dulit, 
both very complanate, with lax branching, rather lax foliation, the leaves 
spreading, very straight and rigid. 

A very fine, robust form in good fruit was collected in ‘ heath forest Marudi, 
Baram, by the Oxford Expcnl. (1021), with setae up to 7 cm. in length, and 
capsules (operoulafr^) 4 mm. 

Trismegistia rigida (Hornsch. & Reinw.) Broth. 

In several gatherings. 

Trismegistia panditriformis (('. H. Wright) Broth. 

Tenompok, Brit. N. Borneo, c. 1,5(M) m., Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25333, 
25636). Kamborangah, 2,200 m., 17 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25653). 
A magnificjont plant, confined to the Kinabalu massif, and, so far as I know, 
not collected since the original gathering. The Kamborangah plant was 
fruiting, and shows setae up to 7 cm. in length, stout and very glossy. 

Trismegistia Brauniana (Bry. jav.) Fleisch. 

Lumu-Lumu, Kinabalu, 1,600 in., 18 June 1925 ; coll. C. M. Enriquez, 
Herb. Singapore Bot. Gard. (18124). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Java ; Sumatra. 

Trismegistia brachyphvlla Fleisch. 

Sarawak, 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (s.n.), c.fr. 

New to Borneo. Diatr. Sumatra. 

Trismegistia graoilioaitlis Dix. & Herz., sp. n. 

E gracillimis generis. Caules gracillimi ; ut videtur pauei cm. longi, flexuosi, 
parce ramosi; rami 1-2 cm. longi, itenim ramulosi. Folia eaulina minima, 
vix 2 mm. longa ; e basi late ovata ahrupte lanceolato-lwiformia, apice angustis- 
sime acutata, parce remote dentata. Folia ramea minora, o basi angustiore, 
lanceolata, sensim in acumen brevius, latius, breviter acutatum contracts, 
marginibus superioribus irregulariter, inaequaliter, baud spinulose dentatia. 
Cellulae superiores parvae, rhomboideae, parietibus tenuibus, marginalibus 
2-3-8eriebus multo longioribus, hand incrassatis, limbum bene notatum 
instruentibus. 

Fructus baud visus. 

i2 
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Hah. East Borneo ; coll. Dr. Balneti, 1925 ; Herb. Herzog (2). 

The extreme slenderness of the stems and the minuteness of all the parts 
are the leading characters ; in structure and leaf-form it is almost a miniature 
of T. rigida, but the habit is more of T. calderensis. The dentation of the 
margin is comparatively weak. 

Tbismegistia Valetoni Fleisch. MS. in Herb., sp. n. 

E minoribus generis; caules breves, rigidi, interrupte dense pinnati et 
bipinnati, ramis hrevihus, 2-3 mm. longis. Folia caulina ubique distantia, 
rigida, horride divaricata, vix 2 mm. longa, e basi latiore ovata, subsensim 
in acumen latum acutum subaoquilongum angustata ; ramea et ramulina multo 
minora, e basi angustiore sensim lingulato-lanceolata>y breviter, late acutata ; 
omnia marginibus fere ubique grosse, sat aoqualiter, dense spinuloso-dentatis, 
Cellulae laminae breves, elliptico-rhomboideae, circa 4x1, marginales 3-4- 
seriebus multo longiores, limbum sat validum bene notatum formantos. 

Fructus ignotus. 

Hab. Liang Gagang, Borneo, 1893-4, detex. Hallier ; herb. Max Fleischer, 
type. Moss forest, Mt. Mulu, Sarawak, 1,800-2,100 m., Nov. 1932 ; coll. 
Oxford Exped. (2703). 

This is a very marked looking jilant; very small, very rigid, with the leaves, 
both moist and dry, very rigid and bristling. The leaf-form, on a reduced scale, 
and the areolation, however, closely resemble T. lancifolia, and it is possible 
that it is a very reduced, xerophytic form of that. 

Acanthocladitjm polymorphxjm Dix. 

On ground in ‘ heath forest *, under 300 m.. Forest Reserve, Marudi, Sarawak, 
Nov. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (26626). 

New to Borneo. Distr. Tenasserim. 

Aoanthooladium brevifolium Dix., sp. n. (PI. 3, fig. 31.) 

Sat robustum, caespites densiusculos late extensos formans; nitidum. 
Caules elongati, flexvosi, interrupte, laxiuscule, complanale pinnati et bipinnati, 
saepe attenuati, subflagellacei. Folia caulina 1*5-1 *75 mm. longa, 0*5 mm. lata, 
e basi constricta late breviter ovato-lanceolata, acuta nec acuminata, concava; 
margines plani vel infra angusto reflexi, e medio folio ad apicem sat conferte 
svbaeqvaliter, argute, baud grosse dentati. Cellulae angustissime lineares, 
parietibus tenuibus, indistinctis, conflatis, infra parum latiores ; alares magnae, 
inflatae, circa trmae, intense purpureae. Folia ramea angustiora, lingulato- 
lanceolata, obtusiora, infeme obtuse, apicem versus fortiter argute denticulata. 
Propagula rubra, parva, subsphaerica vel ovoidea, foliorum axillis visa. 

Fructus deest. 

Hab, At base of Pooh Mt., Sarawak, 1,475 m.; coll. Everett, Herb. Mitten, 
ex herb. New York Bot. Oard. 

Unnamed in Mitten's herbarium. Quite marked in the short, acute, but 
not acuminate leaves, the general habit, and the dentation, which is not coarse, 
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unequal, or spinulose, as is frequent in the genus, but close, short, acute, with 
the teeth subequal or here and there with smaller intermediate teeth. 

CLASTOBEYBLI.A ASPBBEIMA Dix., Sp. n. (PI. 3, fig. 34.) 

O, cuculligerae afiinis ; differt foliis aensirn multo longius^ tenuius aciculari- 
acuminatis, m\x\io fortius argutius denticulatis, cellulis pellucidis, dorso plerum- 
que sat conferte, imerrime.^ argute papillosis. Folia perichaetialia stncte 
acuminata, dense, argute, spinuhso-denticulata. Seta 2 cm. alta, tenuis, laevis. 
Theca caret. Propagula haud visa. 

Hab. Pakka, Kinabalu, 3,100 m., 15 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum (25646). 

Very near to cuculligera, but seems constantly distinct in the narrower, 
longly and finely acuminate, more sharply denticulate leaves; the very finely 
but acutely papillose, pellucid colls, and sharply denticulate perichaetial bracts. 
The cells, as iu some allied species, may on some of the branches be smooth 
or very sparsely papillose, while in C. cuculligera they are at most sparsely and 
lowly papillose. G. ruficaulis (Thw. & Mitt.) dilfers similarly in the leaf-form, 
also in the thicker seta, &c. 

The absence of brood-filaments may be due to the plant gathered being 
a fruiting specimen. 

(Jlastobkyeijla OAPILLIFOLIA Dix., sp. n. (PI. 3, fig. 35.) 

C. cuculligerae (Bry. jav.) habitu sat similis, sod foliis laxioribus, floxuosis, 
patentihus, subfalcatis, e basi anguste lanceolata concaviuscula sat cito in acumen 
nunc angustissime loriforme, nunc capillare, peranguste denticulatum contractis. 
Celliilae laevissimae, alares circa trinae, magnae, vesiculosae, hyalinae. Pro¬ 
pagula filiformia, articulata, hyalina, iaevissima, hie illic axillis foliorum 
superiorum dense aggregata inveniuntur. 

Fructus juvenis tantum visus; perichaetium parvum ; bracteae foliis 
caulinis subsimiles, sed latiores, grossius denticulatao. 

Hah. Stems of shrubs in shady moss forest, Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, c. 1,200 m., 
13 8ept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1785 6). 

A very distinct species, most nearly allied to G. asperrima and G. cuculligera, 
but differing at once in the form and arrangement of the leaves, which ^vre 
laxly disposed, flexuose-falcate, extremely narrow at the base, and neither shortly 
pointed as in the latter nor gradually and longly acuminate as in the former, 
but rather rapidly contracted to a long capillary or loriform subula. In the 
above species the leaves are sharply, but not longly, and rather closely denticu¬ 
late from near the base ; here the basal i)art has the margins entire or nearly 
so, while the acumen is very sharply and more distantly, often almost spinu- 
losely toothed. The cells here are entirely smooth and pellucid. The leaves 
may be sometimes gradually attenuated above, but more frequently are rapidly 
contracted above the concave base, much as is frequent in Warhurgiella. 

The brood-filaments, while in general peeing with Glastobryum and Glasto- 
bryella, are different from any I have hitherto seen, being extremely delicate, 
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filiform, quite smooth, with proportionally long articulations and thin dis¬ 
sepiments ; they are, in fact, much like the paraphyses, or vaginula hairs, of 
many pleurocarpous mosses, but are long, up to 0*8 mm. 

Clastobrytslla ruficaulis (Thw. & Mitt.) Fleisch. 

Tree-trunk in rain-forest, c. 9()0 m., Ulu Koyan, Sarawak, 7 Nov. 1932 ; 
(toll. Oxford Exped. 1932 (2531 h). A form with the leaves highly papillose. 

New to Borneo. Distr. Ceylon ; Malay Penins. 

Acroporiom Mitt. 

This interesting, but diliicult genus may be said to find its centre in Borneo. 
Out of some sixty species (excluding the half-dozen species known from Africa 
and South America) at least twenty-seven occur in Borneo. Most of the species 
are by habit and leaf-form fairly distinct; but a few are highly variable, and 
these with their allies are very difficult to define. Among them may be 
mentioned A. rufurn, A. secundum, A. longicuspis, and A. aci 2 )hyllum. The 
remarks under these species may help to elucidate some of the difficulties. 
It also has to be borne in mind that several species closely similar in leaf-form 
&o. are principally separated by their inflorescence. 

Acroporium bogorioum (Bry. jav.) Oix., comb. nov. (Hypnum, Bry., jav. ; 
Clastobryophilum Fleisch.). 

Kuala-Kurun, Borneo, 1924 ; coll. H. Lampmann, Herb. Herzog (23). 

New to Borneo. Distr. Java; Sumatra; Malay Penins. 

Acroporium laeviboooricum Hix., sp. n. 

A. hogorico (Bry. jav.) proxinium et simile; difiert statura robustiore foliis 
strictioribus, cellulis omnino laevibus, seta etiam ubique laevi. 

Hab. Rotten log in ‘ heath forest,’ Marudi, Baram, Sarawak ; in golden 
green cushions, 25 July 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped, (1023), type. Tree-trunk in 
open moss forest, c. 1,230 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 5 Oct. 1932 ; coll. Oxford 
Exped. (2135). Ibidem, on fallen branch in forest, 1,230-1,250 m., 18 Sept. 
1932 (1930). 

Possibly only a variety of A. bogoricum. The smooth cells alone would 
scarcely separate it specifically, as the papillosity varies notoriously in this 
genus, but the seta in A. bogoricum is decidedly papillose, either at the apex 
only or for some distance down ; here it appears to he constantly quite smooth. 
It must, however, be admitted that no. 2135 is somewhat intermediate in some 
characters; with the robust habit the cells are slightly rugose and the seta 
is not absolutely smooth throughout, but slightly rugulose at the apex. 

Acroporium scalare (A. Br.) Dix., comb. nov. (Hypnum scalare A. Br., 
Aptychella Fleisch.). 

Sibu I., Rejang River, July 1894 ; coll. A. H. Everett, Herb. Mitten. 

New to Borneo. Distr. Java. 
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Aobopobium subulatum (Hampe) Fleisch. 

Upper Sarawak ; coll. Everett, Herb. Mitten. 

New to Borneo. Distr. Philippines ; Malay Penins. ; Siam. 

Aobopobium punctulifebum (Thw. & Mitt.) Fleisch. 

Baram ; N.W. Borneo ; coll. A. H. Everett, Herb. Mitten. Tree-trunks 
in secondary rain-forest, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 7 Aug. 1932 ; 
coll. Oxford Exped. (1145). 

New to Borneo. Distr. Ceylon ; Malay Penins.; New Guinea. 

A feature of this species is its liighly glossy leaves. 

Aobopobium convolutum (Bry. jav.) Fleisch. 

Sibu, Sarawak, coll. Everett, Herb. Mitten. 

Aobopobium decipiens Dix. 

Bettotan, near Sandakan, 25 July 1927 ; coll. C. Boden Kloss (18973 b). 

Aobopobium bamuligebum Dix., sp. n. (PI. 3, fig. 39.) 

Pergracilc; dense caespitosum, pallidum, llavescens, nitidum ; dense 
pinnatum, ramis ertexis, vix 1 cm. altis, plerumque sujmnt attemuitis, foliis 
inferioribus late patentibus, supra magis magis erectis, supremis minutiSf appressis, 
cuspidern teretem caudiforjnem forniantibus. Folia caulina ot ramorum inferiora 
circa 1 nira. longa, latissime ovata, perconcava, marginibus superioribus involutis, 
in pilum longum mhjiexuosum integrum vel subintegram raptim attemuita ; 
pellucida, laevia, basi cordata; cellulae omnes breviusculae, angustae, sig- 
moideae, incrassatao, laevissimae, alares magnae, vesiculosae. 

Hab. On fallen tree-trunk in white sand forest, alt. c. 1,000 m., Ulu Koyan, 
Sarawak, 15 Sept. 1932; coll. Oxford Exped. (1802). In small, rounded, 
shiny cushions, bright green tinged with yellow. 

A very small species, almost with a Clastobryoid habit, but the leaf-form and 
base are quite those of Acroporium. The attenuated, terete, caudiform ramuli 
are quite distinct and are very numerous; they do not appear to produce 
brood-filaments. 

Aobopobium bufum (Hornsch. & Reinw.) Fleisch. 

Above Maraiparai, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,525 m., 23 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum 
(25117). Kamborangah, 2,200 m., 17 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25678), 
a tall form with lax slender branches. Kemoel, W. Kootai, Oct. 1925 • coll. 
F. H. Endert (4470), Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2527 c), a densely pinnate form 
with leaves strongly falcate-secund. 

Aobopobium tubulosum Broth. 

Maraiparai, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,525 m., 24 Nov. 1931 ; coil. Holttum (25185). 
This is without fruit, but from the robust habit must be referable here rather 
than to A, rufum. The seta in the Philippines moss is smooth, which indicates 
a specific character of some value, though I have seen forms of A. rufum with 
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the seta scarcely papillose. Also in shady moss forest, c. 1,230 m., Dulit 
Ridge, Sarawak, 20 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2011). In fruit, agreeing 
weU with the Philippines plant. 

New to Borneo. Distr. Philippines. 

AoBOPORIUM ALBIDISSIMITM Dix. 

Tree-trunk in rain-forest, c. 900 m., Ulu Koyan, Sarawak, 7 Nov. 1932 ; 
coll, Oxford Exped. (2531 c), c.fr. Fruit undescribed. 

New to Borneo. Distr. Malay Penins.; Siam ; Sumatra. 

In some respects this is very near to A. longicuspis, and exhibits the same 
variability in the papillosity of the leaves. The seta here, however, is hispidulose 
above and much shorter ; in that species it is 1-5 cm. long, and only very slightly 
rugulose at the apex ; here it is considerably less than 1 cm. The perichaetial 
bracts are few, broadly ovate below, and abruptly contracted to a subulate, 
strict, subentire acumen. 

Acroporium Joannis-Winklebi Broth. 

On rotten logs and tree-trunks in open moss forest, c. 1,230 m., G. Dulit, 
Sarawak, 18 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1933). Forming thick carpets 
of a yellowish green. Fruiting. This is certainly Brotherus's spec'ies, but it 
is a little doubtful if it bo not a form of A. longicuspis Broth. 

Acroporium rigens Broth. 

‘ Mang.’, Sarawak ; coll. Everett, Herb. Mitten. 

Mrs. Britton suggests that ‘ Mang.’ may refer to the habitat, and be an 
abbreviation for Mangifera. Foot of trees in dwarf forest, c. 600 rn.. G. Santu- 
bong, Sarawak, Dec. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2723). Tree-trunk in white 
sand forest, c. 950 m., Ulu Koyan, Sarawak, 15 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Expod. 
(1865). 

Acroporium Downii (Broth.) Broth. 

Tree-trunk near ground, in ‘ heath forest ’, Forest Reserve, Marudi, Sarawak, 
Nov. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Expod. (2677). Ibidem, foot of trees in dwarf forest, 
c. 600 m., G. Santubong, Doc. 1932 (2724). Base of tree in open moss forest, 
c. 1,230 m., Duht Ridge, Sarawak, 20 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2007), 
a very robust form, with wider leaf-points than in the type, but connected 
with that by intermediate forms. 

Acroporium lonoicuspis Broth. 

Rotten log in opening of primary forest, c. 500 m., Duht Trail, Sarawak, 
26 Aug. 1932 ; coU. Oxford Exped. (1514). Ibidem, c. 800 m., Ulu Koyan, 
22 Sept. 1932 (2035), a form with the leaves quite smooth. 

Var. nov. blatum Dix. 

Caules extensiy usque ad 20 cm. longi, laxifolii. Hanging from overhanging 
sandstone rocks under waterfall, c. 1,230 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 12 Sept. 
1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1759); jfruiting abundantly. 
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This is a very puzzling species, distinct enough in its ordinary forms by the 
narrow, not seound, longly subulate, papillose Jeaves; but when, as occa¬ 
sionally happens, all the leaves are smooth-celled, it is difficult to separate 
from some of the allied species. A. Downii may be known by the constantly 
falcate-secund leaves, A, rigens by the more crowded, longer, rigid, usually 
suberect leaves. A. Joannis-Winkleri Broth, is near it in its smooth-celled 
form, but is considerably more slender, with secund leaves and perichaetial 
bracts vaginant and abruptly cuspidate, here they are scarcely vaginant and 
gradually subulate. 

Acroporium sbcundltm (Hornsch. & Reinw.) Fleisch. var. anoostifolium 
Fleisch. 

East Borneo ; coll. Dr. Balneti, Herb. Herzog (6). An extremely small 
plant, which appears to me to belong here, but doubtfully. This very variable 
species, so common in Java and in the Malay Peniixsula, appears to be rare 
in Borneo. 

Acropokium sthamineum (Hornsch. & Reinw.) Fleisch. 

Between Tenompok and Lumu-Lumu, 1,425-1,700 m., Brit. N. Borneo, 
12 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttura (56232). 

1 find this and A. turgidmn very perplexing. This jilant has very turgid 
stems, but the branches are very obtuse, in no way cuspidate, which agrees 
with A . sframineum ; but, on the other hand, the leaves are much shorter in 
the points than in that s{)ecie8, almost as short indeed as in A. procerum. 
A phint in Hooker’s herbarium at Kew ‘ S. hyalinum, Java, Reinw.’ agrees 
very well in habit, though less robust. This has the leaves very concave 
and regularly imbricated, with the appearance of Pterobryum. It may be 
an undescribed sj>ecies. 

Further, Kemool, W. Koetai, Oct. 1925 ; coll. F. H. Endert (4536), Herb. 
Hort. Bot. Bog. (2512). An almost identical plant with the lavSt. Mt. Bongoh, 
Sarawak ; coU. Everett, Herb, Mitten, as iSematophyllum procerum (C. M.) 
Jaeg. A typical growth, though rather turgid. 

Acroporiitm MONOicuM (Lac.) Fleisch. 

Karnborangah, Brit. N. Borneo, 17 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (K). On 
twig in moss forest, c. 1,230 m., DuUt Ridge, Sarawak, 20 Sept. 1932 ; coll. 
Oxford Exped. (1998). 

Aoroporium Warburgu (Broth.) Fleisch. (A, pinnatum Fleisch.). 

Base of tree in moss forest, G. Laiun, Sungei Balapau, Tinjar, Sarawak, 
2 Nov. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2374). A curious form, very closely and 
regularly pinnate, pallid in colour ; leaves and cuspidate apices of branches 
shorter than in the type. 

New to Borneo. Distr. Celebes ; Java ; Sumatra. 

1 can find no difference between A, pinnatum Fleisch. and this. Fleischer 
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distinguishes his species by saying that A. Warhurgii differs in the longer stems 
and branches and the narrower, faintlj^ papillose leaves. Brotherus, however, 
describes the cells of A. Warhurgii as ‘ omnibus laevissimis ’; 1 find the habit 
of the Javan plant precisely identical with those of Celebes, and 1 can detect 
no difference in the width of the leaves. 

The fruit has not been described, but I have fertile specimens from C^elebes, 
which I am describing in a paper on Celebes mosses now in preparation. 

Acbopobium aciphyllum Dix. 

Sibu, Sarawak ; coll. Everett, Herb. Mitten. Tree in moss forest, in golden 
glossy tufts, c. 1,230 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 8 Oct. 1932 ; coll. Oxford 
Exped. (2188). 

New to Borneo, hiair, Malay Penius. ; Philippines. 

This species in its typical form is well marked in the leaves, wide at the 
base, and rather rapidly narrowed to a very fine, often capillary point. It 
shows, however, a considerable variability, and a narrow-leaved variety from 
the Philippines and Malaya is very much like A. secundum var. angustifolium^ 
but has much finer leaf-points and wider bases. The leaves may be quite straight 
or variously falcate. 

Aobopobium dentioulatum Dix. 

Branch of shrub in ' heath forest ’, under 300 m., Forest Reserve, Marudi, 
Sarawak, Nov. 1932; coll. Oxford Exped. (2670). A form with the leaves 
highly papillose. 

New to Borneo. Distr, Malay Penins. 

This well-marked species has up to now been found only in the original 
locality. 

Aobopobium macbo-tuboidum Dix., sp. n. (PI. 4 , fig. 64.) 

Stirp8pe'/To6wsto, fusco-viridis, habitu A. turgidi sed multo robustior. CJaules 
hand penduli, hand flexuosi, usque ad 10 cm. longi, ad 1 cm. lati, parce ramosi, 
apice hreviier cuspidati, saepe curvati. Folia perconferta, plerumque, nisi 
apicalia horride patentia^ leniter secunda, nitidiuscula, sicca saepe leniter 
striata, 6~7 mm. longa, 2*5 mm. lata, concaviuscula, e basi angustiore late 
ovata, sensim angustata, acumine leniter curvato, siiepe torto, convolute, 
integerrimo ; ceterum eis A. turgidi et A, straminei similia, sed cellulis alaribus 
superne transverse divisis. 

Perichaetia perbrevia ; folia arete adpressa ; e basi latissima convoluta sat 
cito in cuspidem breviusculam peracutam denticulatam attenuata. Seta 4 cm. 
longa, inferne laevis, ad apicom platytuberculata. Theca (in 2520 et 1937 
tantum visa) pendula, turgide eUiptioa, deoperculata 2 mm. longa, atro-fusca. 

Hah, G. Tahan, Pahang, Malay Penins., on ground, 1,000-1,400 m.; 28 Aug. 
1928; coll. Holttum (20920), type. Komoel, W. Koetai, Borneo, c. 1,700 m., 
Oct. 1926; coll. F. H. Endert (4634), Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2620). On 
rotting logs in open moss forest, c. 1,230 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 18 Sept. 
1932 ; coll. Oxford Exp^. (1937). 
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The most robust (though not the tallest) species of the genus known. The 
leaves are much of the form of turgidum (Bry. jav.), but are widely divaricate 
except at the subcuspidate tips of the stems, and much larger, quite twice the 
dimensions given by Fleischer for^. turgidum. The seta also is longer, and the 
pendulous capsule quite distinct. A marked character is the alar colls, which 
are nearly always transversely divided in the upper part into two unequal 
colls, the lower much longer than the upper. 

Acboporicjm praelongum Dix., sp. n. (PL 3, fig. 36.) 

Habitu et statura A. proceri (0. M.), nomiunquam paullo gracilius, aliquando 
simillimurn. Foliorum forma, tamen, toto coelo difiert, propter apicem, 
a basi latissima porconcava simillima, raptim in cuspidern longiusculam 
acutusimam contractum. C!aules usque ad 25 cm. longi, penduli, flexuosi. 

Perichaotium majusculum, turgidum, bracteis omnibus erecto-adpressis, 
concavis, o basi late ovata convoluta sat sensim breviter, acMlisshne acuminatis, 
superne argute donticulatis. Seta 2-2*5 cm. alta (in no. 2186 ad 3 cm.), laevis 
sen apico tantum leniter platytuberculata. Theca erocta, parva, 1*5 mm. 
longa, elliptica. 

Hob. Hanging from tree-branches in moss forest, 1,250-1,300 m., i)ulit 
Ridge, Sarawak, 4 Oct. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Expod. (2127), type, ibidem, 
c. 1,300 m., 8 Oct. 1932 (2186). 

A splendid species, in liabit and size only equalled by A. procerum. There, 
however, the leaves gradually tajier to a very short, broad, almost obtuse 
point, while here they are constricted, often very abruptly, to a long, very 
acute, cuspidate point, which in no. 2186 is long, flexuose, and distinctly pili¬ 
ferous. The leaf hero is somewhat similar to that of my A. ttcij)hyllmn, but 
the size and habit are totally distinct. The fruiting characters also are distinct; 
that of A. procerum has not been described, but I have it from one or two 
localities in the Malay Peninsula. The seta there is longer, up to 4 cm., rather 
stouter, and the perichaetial leaves are loss convolute and more widely pointed. 

Meiothecium miobocarpum (Harv.) Mitt. 

Branches of tree, under 300 m., Dulit Trail, Sarawak, 10 Aug. 1932 ; coll. 
Oxford Exped. (1206). 

Sbmatophyllum sapboxylophilum (C. M.) Fleisch. 

On concretionary ironstone in secondary forest, under 300 ra., G. Duht, 
Sarawak, 31 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1581). A curious habitat for 
this species. 

New to Borneo. Distr. Java ; Malay Penins.; Philippines. 

Wabburqiblla LATicusPis Dix., sp. n. (PI. 3, fig. 33.) 

Dense humiliter caespitosa, sordide, palhde viridis ; caulis prostratus, flexu- 
osus, irrogulariter laxe pinnatus; folia molliuscula, laxiuscule disposita, recUi^ 
neefakata, vix seounda, subcomplanata, magnitudine et forma valde variabilia ; 
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nuno 1*5 mm., nunc duplo longiora, aut breviusoule lingulato-lanceolata, baud 
acuminata, hreviter, late, suhohtuse acuta, aut huge acuminata, latiuscule hri- 
t^ormia, apice fortiter denticulata ; paullo concava, marginibus planis. Cellulae 
breviuscuJae, marginales saepe breviores, pellucidiores ; alares magnae, circa 
trinae, vesiculosae, tenerae, hyalinae. 

Perichaetii bracteae erectae, strictae, late breviter acutatae, dense argute 
denticulatae. Seta crassa, brevis, vix 5 mm. alta ; theca suberecta, brevissime 
ovalis, castanea, deoperculata obconica ; operculum rostratum ; peristomium 
magnum, flavescens. Calyptra parva, mitriformis, ad basin laciniata. 

Hah, Matang, Sarawak. Collector not given, but no doubt Everett; Herb. 
Mitten, ex herb. Now York Bot. Gard. 

Unnamed in Mitten’s herbarium. Mitten sketches the ceils as papillose, 
but I find them quite smooth. 

Quite distinct from W. cupressinoides and other species in the broadly pointed 
leaves in no way falcate or curved. 

Warburgiella C. M. as enlarged by Fleischer, followed by Brotherus, seems 
to me very hard to define. I am inclined to think it would be better to limit 
it (as defined by C. Muller) to species having a mitriform laciniate calyptra 
(as in the present plant) and suberect or erect capsules. The remaining 
species quite easily fall into Sematophyllum or Trichosteleum. 

Warburgiella armata Broth. (1928) is Mastopoma uncinifolium (Broth.) Card. 

Waebueqiblla nitbns Dix., sp. n. 

Gracilis ; nitida, irregulariter ramosa ; foha nunc stricta, nunc leniter falcata, 
l‘26~l-5 mm. longa, e basi lanceolata concava in acumen explicatum 
subukUum vel angustissime loriforme denticulatum sat raptim angustata, omnino 
laevia, 

Perichaetium parvum, braoteis vaginula vix longioribus, e basi late ovali 
raptim in cuspidem longum floxuosum subpihformem denticulatum constrictis. 
Seta 1 cm. longa, infra laevis, superne validiuscule papilhsa. Caly[)tra junior 
solum visa, mitriformis, Fructus immaturus. 

Hah. With Distichophyllum cuspidatum, on stem of shrub in shady moss 
forest, c. 1,300 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 17 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. 
(1912). 

Nearest perhaps to W. svhleptorrhynchoides Fleisch., but with papillose seta 
and much narrower leaves. W. cupressinoides has longer smooth seta, more 
falcate, much less glossy leaves. W. philippinensis R. S. Will, differs in the 
gradually tapering leaves. Here, though some leaves may be found gradually 
tapering, they usually show the suddenly contracted subula bent at a slight 
angle with the concave base characteristic of W. leptocarpa (Schwaeg.) Fleisch. 
and other species. 

Tbiohostblbum hamatum (Doz. & Molk.) Jaeg. 

Borneo ; Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2943). 
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Triohosteleum flexuoso-hamathm Dix., sp. n. (PI. 4 , fig. 43.) 

§ Thelidium. 

Olivacoo-viride. Sat robustum. A T, hamato valde diversum foliis nec 
anguste convolutis nec decurvo-hamatis, sed patentibus, subcomplanati.s, 
siccis madidis flexuods, circa 2 mm. longis, e basi parum concava, latiuscule 
ovato-lanceolata sensim in acumen vix aequilongum latiusculum, fortiter 
denticulatum, angustata. 

Fruotus baud visus. 

Hah. On wet sandstone rocks in stream-bod, c. 1,230 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 
19 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1975). 

The habit and broad leaves seem fully to justify its separation from 
T. hamatum and the Bornean T. palanense (Hampe). The latter is a much 
smaller plant, and far nearer to T. hamatum. 

Trichostele(jm Boschii (Doz. & Molk.) Jaeg. 

In numerous gatherings, and very variable ; sometimes so robust as to 
be easily confused with Rhaphidostichum luxurians. The seta vm’ies greatly 
in length and in degree of papillosity, and T. hrachypdma (C. M.) is certainly 
only a form of this. 

Triohosteleum psbudo-mammosum Fleisch. 

On rotten log in open moss forest, c. 1,240 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 18 Sept. 
1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1928, p.p.). This agrc^es well with the description 
of the Javan plant, of which, howcv^er, I have been unable to see perfect speci¬ 
mens ; the British Museum specimen of M. Fr. Arch. Ind. et Polyn. 397 is 
unfortunately sterile. 

New to Borneo. Distr. Java. 

Triohosteleum Everettii Dix., sp. n. (PI. 3, fig. 40.) 

Epiphyllum ; sat robustum ; caules prostrati, dense regulariter pinnati, 
ramis 5-8 mm. longis. Folia complanata, substricta vel leniter curvata, 
baud flexuosa, eis T. Boschii subsimilia pcrbrevitcr, latiuscule acuminata. 

Folia perichaetialia longa, stricta, grosse denticulata, dorso alte, argute papil- 
losa. Seta longa, usque ad 2 cm. alta, tenuis, flexuosa, ad summam apioem 
rugoso-papillosa. Theca perminuta, erecta, sicca macrostoma. 

Hab. Base of Bongoh Mt., Sarawak ; coll. Everett, Herb. Mitten, ex Herb. 
New York Bot. Gard., type. Borneo, Sept. 1892 ; coll. A. H. Everett (678). 

Of the affinity of T. Boschii, but much more robust, with short and often wide, 
not flexuose leaf-points, much longer seta, and erect or suberect capsule. 
T. longisetulum Fleisch. has a seta almost as long, but smooth above, the cap¬ 
sule inclined or pendulous. A rather unusual feature is found in the perichaetial 
leaves. Usually in species with papillose leaves, the former are less strongly 
papillose or smooth ; here they are more highly and acutely papillose than the 
stem-leaves^ which are quite strongly so. 
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Tbichostbledm PROCERiJM Dix., sp. n. (PI. 4, fig. 45.) 

E robustissimis generis. Caespites late extensi, straminei; caulos ad 8 cm. 
longi, prostrati, radiculosi, flexuosi, robnsti, internipte pinnati, ramis 1~2 cm. 
longi, parce ramosi, obtusi, suhcomplanati, 2 mm. lati. Folia sat oonferta, 
1*5 mm. loiiga, 0*5 mm. lata, e basi angustiore, vix constricta, latissime ovatu, 
cito in cuapidem curvaUim cxMtam^ integram contracta, parum concava. Cellulae 
lineares, poUucidae, leniter papillosae vel laeves ; alares utrinque 3-4, magnae, 
vesiculosae; supra-alares plureSy majuseulae, hyalinae. Folia ramea percanmvay 
minora, brevius, minus acute cuspidata, cellulis dorso alte, acute^ conspicup 
papillosis. Perichaetia hnga, bracteae erectae, e basi longe convoluta sat cito 
in subulam validaniy hriformeniy sparse argute denticulatam contracta. Seta 
praelonga, 3~4 cm. alta, flexuosa, laevis. Theca cemuay turgide ovata, gibbosa, 
operculum longirostratum, thecam aequans vel superans. 

Hab. Labuan, Borneo ; coll. Motley (18), Herb. Mitten, ex herb. New York 
Bot. Gard., type. Sandy banks in clearing, Marudi, Baram, Sarawak, 25 July 
1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1018). 

Var. LAEVTFOLIUM Dix. 

Folia omnino vel fere omnino laevia. 

Hab. In a wet grassy marsh near the town of Brun^, Borneo ; 1852 ; coll. 
Motley (10), Herb. Mitten, ex herb. New York Bot. Gard. 

Unnamed in Mitten’s herbarium. 

Perhaps the largest species known of the genus ; terrestrial and probably 
more or less hygrophytic. The very broad leaves, wide above anfl then abruptly 
acutely cuspidate, the cuspidate point curved or twisted, the entire or sub¬ 
entire margins, and the marked fruiting characters are very distinct. The 
Brune plant has the branch leaves quite smooth, and I took it to be tS distinct 
species. Further examination, however, showed it to be identical except in 
this respect with the Labuan plant. The basal areolation is rather marked 
in having sevt^ral supra-alar cells large and hyaline. The Marudi plant is 
sterile, more rigid, more densely pinnate, with shorter branches. 

Trichostblelm inflexifolium Dix., sp. n. (PI. 4, fig. 44.) 

Gracilescens; molle ; pallescens, nitidum ; habitus potius Ectropothecii, 
tanquam E. fakiformis. Caules extensi, distantor, irregularitery complanate 
pinnati ; ramis tenellis, flexuosis, vix 5 min. longis. Folia laxe disposita, 
imbricatula, patula, sicca apicibus inflexis : circa 1 mm. longa, mollia, per- 
ooncava, e basi angusta late cochleari-ovatay brevissime late. acutatUy perpellucida ; 
cellulae breviusculae, incrassatae, sed pariotibus tenerrimis subconflatis, unde 
areolatio valde pellucida ; papillr.e tuberculosae praealtae pemotatae, 

Bracteae perichaetii erectae, concavae, papillosae, sensim vel abrupte in 
acumen latiusculum fortiter denticulatum angustatae, apud basin aouminis 
saepe laceratae. Seta 1*5 cm. longa, infra laevis, dimidia parte superiore 
papillosa, apice papillis densis grossis praedita. Theca inclinata, oblonga, 
collo distincto, annulate ; operculum aequilongum, aciculare. 
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Hob, On rotting fallen brancli in shady moss forest, alt. c. 1,300 m., Dulit 
Ridge, Sarawak, 17 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1911). 

A very distinct species, both in habit and texture, and in the oochleariform, 
scarcely pointed leaves, pellucid and highly papillose. The leaves when dry 
are little altered, and with the inflexed apex, somewhat divaricate base, and 
lax disposition give a very distinct appearance to the branches. The stora- 
and branch-leaves are very similar to one another. 

Triohosteleum leptocarpum (Schwaegr.) Fleisch. 

Sarawak, coll. Everett. Herb. Mitt. 

Var. nov. altepapillosum Dix. Cellulae alte^ fortiter papillosae. 

Tenompok, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,525 m. 1931-2; coll. J. & M. S. Clemens, 
Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2974). A distinct variety. 

Rhaphidostichum malayanum (Dix.) Dix., comb. nov. 

An einem Baumstamm, Tandjoeng Redet, Bez Beran, East Borneo, 1913 ; 
coll. Wegner, Herb. Herzog. 

New to Borneo. Disir. Malay Penins. 

Not eolIectiHl, 1 believe, since the original gathering. Brotherus places 
this in Warburgiella, but I prefer to put it with R. pycnophyllum (C. M.) in 
the present genus. 

Rhaphidostioiium sitrculare (Dix.) Dix., comb. nov. 

On twigs, Kinabalu. 1932 ; coll. J. & M. S. Clemens, Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. 
(2909 a). Base of small tree in primary forest, c. 400 m., Dulit Trail, Sarawak, 
30 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2092). 

New to Borneo. Dtftfr. Malay Penins. ; Ceylon. 

The fruit of this has not been found, but the microphyllous ramuli are very 
pronounced ; in 2969 a they are very numerous and about 2 cm. long I The 
CA^ylon plant was labelled as ‘ C. M. 243, ? Sematophyllum asperifolium Thw. & 
Mitt.’, but 1 do not know whether it was distributed by Thwaitos. 

Rhaphidostichum ramulinum (Thw. & Mitt.) Broth. 

Bongaya, Borneo, Dec. 1897; coll. Ridley (468). Shrubs in 'heath 
forest ’, c. 8(X) m., Ulu Koyan, Sarawak, 25 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. 
(2069, 2071 6). Base of Bongoh Mt., Sarawak ; coll. Everett, Herb. Mitten. 

New to Borneo. Distr. Ceylon. 

Rhaphidostichum aquaticum Dix., sp. n. (PI. 3, fig. 38.) 

Sat robustum, sordide viridc, submolle, aquaticum, habitu formis robustioribus 
Ectropothecii Zollingeri ; rami 1-1*5 cm. longi, subcomplanati, leniter curvati, 
Uixiuscuh foliosi. Folia 1-1*25 mm. longa, 0*4r-0*5 mm. lata, vel paullo ultra, 
e basi constricta late obUrngo-ovatUy apice brevissime late angustatOy saepe sub- 
obtusoy perconcava, sub apice saepe leniter constricta : margines parte superiore 
indistincto dentioulati. Cellulae anguste lineares, peropame, parietibus 
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tenuibus indistinctis, dorso grosse^ sat humiliter ruguloso-papilhsae ; alaros 
utroque latere plures, vesiculosore, a margine sensim decrescentes. Folia pt^ri- 
chaetialia e basi ovata, baud convoluta, raptim in subulam stfJbaequilongam 
hriformem argute denticulatam contracta. Seta circa 1 cm. alta, Jaevis, ad 
apicem tantum leniter rugulosa. Theca (in 2173) minuta, trecta vel svberecta, 
castanea, e collo defluente turgide ovata, sicca urceolata ; operculum aciculari- 
rostratum, thecam aequans. 

Hab. G. Matang, Sarawak, c. 150 m., submerged on rock in small stream, 
22 Jan. 1930; coll. Holttum (23165), type. Sandstone boulders in torrent, 
300-500 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, Oct.-Nov. 1932; coll. Oxford Exped. (2273, 
2619). 

An aquatic species, distinct in habit and in the very short broad points 
of the leaves; these vary somewhat in length and acuteness, are sometimes 
distinctly constricted below the apex in the way characteristic of the genus, 
at other times not at all. The cells are very opaque from the cell-contents, 
and the walls being more or less concolorous or paler are indistinct; the 
dorsal papillae are coarse, but not very high, sometimes rather rugulosities 
than papillae. The leaves are not unlike those of i?. Brmhii, but smaller, with 
broader and shorter points, and the leaf-arrangement quite different. 

Rhaphidostiohum dubium Dix., sp. n. (PI. 4, fig. 42.) 

Sat robustum; flavescens, parum nitidum ; caules dense pinnati, ramis 
erectis, 6-7 mm. longis, siccis leniter curvatis, breviter cuspidatis, turgidis. 
Folia conferta, plus minusve secunda, 2 mm. longa, caulina ovata, sensim, 
breviter loriformia, inferne concava, marginibus involutis, inde acurriine con- 
cavo marginibus late explicatis, subdenticulatis; cellulao sublaeves, alares 
Sematophylloideae, magnae, aurantiacae. Folia ramea multo brevius, latius 
acuminata, apud basin acuminis constricta, marginibus fortius denticulatis, 
oellulis breviusculis, parietibus incrassatis, porosis, lumine papilla nnica grossius- 
cula munito. 

Fructus ignotus. 

Hab. Sarawak, 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2707). 

This plant has the habit of Acroporium, but the leaf-form and structure of 
Trichostehum or Rhaphidostichum. Its position is rather uncertain, but the 
leaves have a closer resemblance to Rhaphidostichum than to Trichosteleum, 
both in the leaf-base and in the acumen. The habit is somewhat that of 
a short Acroporium secundum or hermaphroditum. 

Acanthoerhynohium papillatum (Harv.) Fleisch. 

In several gatherings, and exceedingly variable in size, form of leaf, and 
length of subula. Some of the forms would seem well worth a varietal name, 
but are connected with the type by intermediates and are therefore difficult 
to define, 
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Acanthobbhynchium subintbgeum (Broth. & Dix.) Broth. 

By small stream in swampy forest, under 300 m., Forest Reserve, Marudi, 
Sarawak, Nov. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2664). 

Brotherus is certainly right in referring it to this genus. 

Taxitheliblla Dix., gen. nov. Sematophyllacearum. 

Habitu Taxithelii, sed dense, late extensa. Folia late ovalia, breviter acuta ; 
areolatio h^a, cellulae late rhxmboidem, quaeque dorso papillis circa 3-4 magnis 
sed humilibus, saepe transverse elongatis, praedita. 

Autoica. Seta brevis; theca minuta, erecla, symmetrica, leptodermica, 
aotate macrostoma ; exothecii rete laxum, e cellulis hexagonis, pellucidis, 
])arietibu8 tenuibus, saepe curvatis, vix collenchymaticis instructum. Oper¬ 
culum longirostre. Calyptra parvum, nudum. Pcristomium pallidum, dentes 
ad basin cohaerentes, hand vel tenerrime et indistincte striolati, supeme sparse 
et tenerrime papillosi. Endostomii membrana nulla ; processus subrobuste 
Jiliformes, fusci, dentibus aequilongi, fortiter lamellati, inter lamellas angustis- 
sime rimosi, lamellis intus fortiter prominentibus. Spori parvi. 

Taxitheliella Richakdsii Dix., sp. n. (PI. 4, fig. 47.) 

Stirps pulcher, caespites latos, doprossos, densos, glauco-viridesy hand nitentes, 
formans. Caulos breves, ropentes, molles, fragiles, laxe subcomplanate ramosi, 
rarnis hie illic ramulosis. Folia laziuscula, complanata, svJbhorizontaliter sub- 
complanafe patenfia, quinquefaria, o basi angustioro late ovata, brevissirae, 
late acuta, marginibus planis, intogerrimis ; ecostata ; cellulae pellucidae, hie 
rhomhoideae vel fusiformes, 10-13 p latae, nunc elongatae, nunc perbreves 
(25-30 p longae) versus apicem brevioros (1| x 1), parietibus tenuibus, pellucidis. 
Papillae limitibus longitudinalibus sitae, etiam in medio lumine, seriatae, 
magnao, conicae, altiusoulao, Cellulae alares paucae, subquadratae, pellucidae. 

Flores ^ prope fernincos. Porichaetia parva, paucifolia, bracteae pellucidae, 
vix vaginara superantes, lanceolatae, irregulariter denticulatae, internae 
saepe laciniatac. Seta circa 4 mm., debilis. Fructus character supra de- 
scriptus. 

Hah. Rotten logs and lianes in forest undergrowth on ridge, under 300 m., 
G. Dulit, Sarawak, in vivid green patches or carpets, 16 Aug. 1932 ; coll. 
Oxford Exped. (1323). 

A remarkable little plant. The fruit and peristome might place it in Fabroni- 
aceae, e.g. near Armcamptoden ; the peristome, however, is similar to e.g. 
Rhizohypnella in the Hylocomiaceae ; while the size and seriately papillose 
cells strongly support the affinity with Taxithelium. 

The papillae are peculiar. They are situated in the middle of the cell lumen, 
but also on the longitudinal walls. As far as I have been able to make out, 
the protuberances on the dividing walls are on the same level as the median 
ones, and are probably extended laterally across the cell towards each papilla, 
possibly uniting with it; in any case the appearance is frequently given of 

J.INN. JODBU.—BOTANY, VOL. I, ^ 
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transversely elongate papillae, so that under low powers, in certain illumina¬ 
tions, they appear as lines across the cells, which therefore take on a rather 
striking Sphagnoid look. 

Taxithbliitm Gottsoheanxjm (Hampe) Broth. (1\ svhtrachaelophyllum Dix.). 

Base of Bongoh Mt., Sarawak; coll. Everett, Herb. Mitten. Twigs and 
leaves of shrubs, in damp rocky rain-forest, under 300 m., Dulit Trail, Sarawak, 
19 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1180). Ibidem, shrub in spray of water¬ 
fall, c. 500 m., 17 Nov. 1932 (2616). 

This species is probably best distinguished from T. nepalensa by the capsules 
practically erect and symmetric, wide-mouthed when dry, rather than by any 
structural characters in the leaves, which, however, are much larger, more 
laxly arranged, more horizontally spreading, and more glossy than in T. mpa- 
lense, I think that my T. suhtracha^lophyllum. can hardly be separated from 
T. Oottscheanum. 

Taxithblium kebianitm (Broth.) Broth. {T. horridulum Broth.). 

Koela-Koeroen, Borneo, 1927 ; coll. H. Lampmann, Herb. Herzog. Below 
Dallas, Brit. N. Borneo, c. 1,000 m., 6 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25280 h). 

This is, I behove, a much more widely distributed species than has generally 
been recognized. T, horridulum Broth., from the Philippines, certainly "belongs 
here, from original specimens. 

Taxitheuxjm Werneri (Herz.) Broth. (T. epiphyllum Broth.). 

Epiphyllous on various plants in primary forest, under 300 rn., S. Balapau, 
Ulu Tinjar, Sarawak, 1 Nov. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2454). 

New to Borneo. Distr. New Guinea. 

The Bornean T. epiphyllum, from original specimens, certainly belongs 
to this species. 

Taxithelium isooladioides Dix. 

Tenompok, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,425 m., 11 Noy. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25327). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Malay Penins. 

Taxithelium oonvolutum Dix., sp. n. (PI. 8 , fig. 41.) 

Gracile. Epiphyllum, caulibus prostratis, elongatis, aequaliter, hrevissime, 
dense pinnatis, ramis tantum 3-4 mm. longis, complanatis, ohtusis. Folia 
parva, vix 1 mm. longa, subhorizontahter divergentia, lanceolata, perconcava, 
supra convoluta, breviter, stride, haud tenuiter acutata ; margines superiores 
oh papillas alias exstantes quasi tenui-denticulati. Cellulae angustissime lineares, 
pluri-papillatae; papillae tenues sed altae, spinulosae. Cellulae alares et 
supra-alares numerosae, svhquadratae, laxae, hyalinae, sed haud vesiculosae. 

Autoicum. Perichaetium laxifohum, foliis e basi late ovali sensim vel 
raptim in acumen longe loriforme vel subulatum flexuosum, subrecurvum, 
denticulatum angustatis, Seta usque ad 2 cm. longa, tenuissiroa; theca 
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minvia^ ereota vol suberecta, sicca macrostoma, atro-fusca; operculum 
conico-rostellatum. 

Hah, Upper Sarawak ; coll. Everett; Herb. Mitten, type. On leaf, Sibu, 
Sarawak; coll. Everett, Herb. Mitten. On leaf of palm in undergrowth 
of forest by torrent, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 12 Nov. 1932 ; coll. 
Oxford Exped. (2563). 

Of the group to which T. kerianum, T. Werneri, &c., belong, but distinct in 
the slender habit, very short, equally piiuiate branching, and the strict, shortly 
pointed, cor»volute leaves. T. ke.rianum has similarly formed leaves, but 
they are without the papillate-denticulate leaf-margins, the plant is more 
robust, with different branching, and the seta much shorter. 

Taxithblidm Lindbergh (Bry. jav.) Ren. & Card. 

Kamborangah, Brit. N. Borneo, 2,200 m., 17 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum 
(25681 6). A soft, elongate, pendulous plant, with the habit of a delicate 
Barhdla ; the leaf-form agrees well, and the papillae, though often wanting, 
are sometimes quite distinct. I am uncertain whether it belongs here or should 
be made a now species. 

Taxithelium sumatbanum (Bry. jav.) Broth. 

Base of Bongoh Mt., Sarawak ; coll. Everett, Herb. Mitten. 

Now to Borneo. Distr, Sumatra. 

Taxithelium distiohophyllum (Hampe) Broth. 

Sarawak : coll. Everett; and Borneo ; coll. Everett; Herb. Mitten. Dry 
limestone rock in cave, under 300 m., Bidi, Ulu Sarawak, Dec. 1932 ; coll. 
Oxford Expod. (2752). 

New to Borneo. New Guinea; Java; Amboina ; Celebes; Philip¬ 

pines; Siam. 

Taxithelium magnum Fleisch. 

Kemoel, W. Koetai, Sept. 1925; coll. F. H. Endert (3676 a), Herb. Hort. 
Bot. Bog. (2523). 

New to Borneo. Distr, Sumatra ; Java; Malay Penins. 

Taxithelium bilobatum Dix. 

Sandstone rocks in bod of stream, G. Dulit, Sarawak, 5 Aug. 1932 ; coll. 
Oxford Exped. (1131). In dark green patches. 

New to Borneo. Distr. Malay Penins.; Assam. 

Taxithelium mioro-similans Dix., sp. n. (PI. 4 , fig. 46.) 

T. similanti (Bry. jav.) peraffine; differt autem statura minorey foliis circa 
0-75 mm. longa (nec 1*5 mm.), rameis hand rotundato-obtusis, sed late breviter 
apiculatis vel obtuso-acutis. 

Hah. Pak Munung, Wieng chan, Laos, on trees in light evergreen forest, 
c. 1,400 m., 23 Apr. 1932 ; coll. A. F. Kerr (526 j^), type. Tenompok, Brit. 

b2 
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N. Borneo, 1,525 m., 1931-2 ; coll. J. & M. S. Clemens, Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. 
(29706). 

Very near to T. simiUins, but considerably smaller, with leaves only half the 
size, and with the leaf-apex always more or less pointed or apiculate. In 
T. similans they are sometimes truncate, but usually, the branch-leaves, at 
least, broadly rounded and obtuse. 

The stem-leaves and branch-leaves here appear to be more differentiated 
than in T. similans ; the stem-leaves have a rather narrow, shortly and widely 
pointed apex, and are almost or quite smooth ; the branch-leaves are wider 
above, abruptly narrowed and with a short blunt apiculus; and the cells 
are markedly spiculose at the back. 

There appears to me a good deal to be said for separating the subgenus 
Anastigma Card, generically from Taxithelium. But I cannot think the genus 
Glossadelphus as defined by Fleischer, and followed by Brotherus, is at all 
a natural one. The group containing G, Zollingeri, e.g., appears to me far 
removed from the Anastigma group, and much more closely related to Ectro^ 
potJiecium, and I should retain all the species placed by Brotherus (Musci, 
ed. ii. p. 444) under the group A of Anastigma, in that genus, including all the 
rest in Glossadelphus —excepting T, isopterygioides Dix., which belongs to A. 
How elusive the distinctions are in the genus as extended by Fleischer may be 
seen from the fact that two or three of the species in A appear in the * Musci ’ 
under more than one genus, viz. Isopterygium and Taxiphyllum, as well as 
Glossadelphus ! 

MYURIACEAE. 

Myubium pubpubatum (Mitt.) Broth. 

On tree-trunk in white sand forest, c, 1,000 m., 16 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford 
Exped. (1860). 

New to Borneo. Distr, New Hebrides; New Caledonia; Fiji. An 
interesting extension of the range of this beautiful species. 

PiLOBOitJM PSEUDO-BUFESCENS (Hampe) C. M. 

Tree-trunk, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 19 Oct. 1932 ; coll. Oxford 
Exped. (2198). 

PlLOBOnTM AOBOPOBOIDBS Dix., sp. n. (PI. 8, fig. 37.) 

Habitu P. pseudo-rufescentis sed mirms. Folia minora, breviora, sicca 
suherecta, vix patentia, unde eaulis multo angy^stior, gracilior. Stramineo- 
flavum, nitidum, 1-1 *6 cm. altum. Folia tantum 2-2*25 mm. longa (P. pseudo^ 
rufescente 4 mm. vel ultra), versus apicem kniter tantum denticulata, saepe 
subintegra. Cellulae superiores breviores, angustiores ; alares omnino Semato- 
phylloideae, hand scalariformes, circa trinae externae magnae, vesicuhsae, 
hyalinae, intemae angustae, aurantiacae. Fructus ei P. pseudo^rufescentis 
subsimilis. Exotheoii cellulae ad axxgaloB fortiter oollenchymatioae. 

Tree-trunk, near ground, in * heath forest,’ under 300 m., Forest Reserve, 
Marudi, Sarawak, Nov. 1932; coll. Oxford Exped. (2672). 
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At first sight this resembles a small form of P. pseudo-rufescens, but structu¬ 
rally is very distinct; the leaves are much smaller, less denticulate, with much 
shorter and smaller upper cells, and the alar cells are entirely different. In 
the earlier species they are thick-walled and scalariform, in several series 
vertically and laterally, which, with the plicate loaves led Fleischer to place 
the genus near to Myurium. The alar cells in the present species are incon- 
trovertibly Sematophylloid, and in ray opinion, while quite agreeing that the 
genus should be plaoe<l in the Myuriaceae, the true position of that family 
shouFd be near Sematophyllaceae. 

HYPNACEAE. 

Eotbopothbcium penzigianum Floisch. var. riqens Fleisch. 

Silau Basin, Kinabalu, 1931-2 ; coll. J. & M. S. Clemens, Herb. Hort. Bot. 
Bog. (2968). 

Species now to Borneo. Disir. Java; Celebes. 

Ectbopothectitm buitenzorgii (Bel.) Jaeg. 

Tenompok, 1,425 m., Brit. N. Borneo ; 10 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25324). 

New to Borneo. Disir. Wide. 

Ectropothecium sublatiouspis Dix., sp. n. (PI. 4, fig. 48.) 

Dioicum. E. laticuspidi Broth. Novae Guineae affine et simile. Differt 
foliis magis regulariter et fortiter fakatis, marginibusque integris. Ab E. bor- 
neensi Broth. & Geh. differt foliis falcato-decurvis, marginibus integris^ cellulis 
multo angustioribus. 

Hab. Maraiparai, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,525 m., 24 Nov. 1931 ; coll Holttum 
(25183). 

This species resembles E. laticuspis and E. bomeensis in the habit and the 
form of the broad, short, very shortly and widely pointed leaves; it differs 
at once, however, from both in the leaves, both of stem and branches, being 
quite entire. No fruit was present. 

Eotbopothbcium bbythbocaulb Dix., sp. n. 

Dioicum. P. ifonten habitu fere simile, sedgracilius. Epiphyllum. Caules 
elongati, 10 cm. longi et ultra; inter ramos superficie dorsali saepe pulchre 
rvbri ; pectinatim pinnati, ramis subaequalibus, circa 4 mm. longis, nitidis. 
Folia falcato-decurva, caulina e basi late cordafo-auriculata sensim in acumen 
angustum acutum hngiusculum dentatum attenuata. Folia ramea minora, 
e basi multo anguetiore ovata, breviter, latius acuminata, versus apicem argute 
denticulata; omnia textura perpellucida, tenerrima, e cellulis angustissimis, 
3-4 fi tantum latis, marginalibus haud diversis, basilaribus baud vel vix latiori- 
bus instructa. Cellulae alares vix ullae. 

Fructus ignotus. 

Hab, On leaves of shrub in ‘ heath forest c, 800 m., Ulu Koyan, Sarawak, 
25 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (2071). 
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Although sterile, and although very similar to E» Moritzii in habit and in the 
acutely, closely toothed branch-leaves, it is a quite different plant. The leaves 
are of an excessively thin pellucid areolation, all the cells being very long 
and narrow, the marginal not differentiated as in E. Moritzii and E. cyperoides, 
the basal and alar scarcely enlarged—though two or three lax, hyaline, vesicular 
alar cells may sometimes be detached from the stem with the leaf. The broadly 
cordate auriculate leaf-base of the stem-leaves is a marked character. The 
red colour of the upper surface of the stem (not due to radicles) is very pretty, 
but may not be a constant specific character. 

Eotropotheoium turgidxtm Dix., sp. n. (PI. 4 , fig. 49.) 

Dioicum videtur ; flores (J hand visi. Robustum, densissime compactum, 
ochraceo-viride, caespites tumescentes formans. Caulis breviusculus, percon- 
ferte ramosus, ramis suberectis 5—10 mm. longis, ohtusis, turgidis. Folia sicca 
madida rigide patula, subsecunda, fmud falcata ; caulina 2 mm. longa, vel 
pauUo ultra, e basi sat anguste cordata ovato-lanceolata, sensim angustata, 
inde cito stricte argute longiter acuminata, concaviusoula, superne lenitcr 
rugosa, marginibus planis, e basi fere denticulatis, prope apicem argute, infra 
minute. Costa bina, brevis^ bene notata. Cellulae angustissimae, ad folii 
basin breviores, latiores, incrassatae, valde porosae ; alares plures, majusculae, 
inanes, subquadratae. Folia ramea breviora, breviter acuta, fortius** denti- 
culata, perconcava, sicca striatula vel rugulosa, nitida, 

Perichaetia sat magna ; folia caulinis similia, sed basi latiore, subconvoluta, 
aoumine patente, subflexuoso, argute denticulate. Seta 3 cm. longa, vel 
paullo ultra; theca magna, deoperculata 2-2*25 mm. longa, e collo distincto 
curvato turgide elliptica, castanea, rugulosa, pendula. Operculum conicum, 
alte apiculatum. Calyptra baud visa. 

Hab. Pakka, Kinabalu, alt, 3100 m., 15 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25650). 
The stems in this species are not elongate, but very densely tufted, and closely 
branched, forming turgid cushions. The leaves are not or hardly falcate, 
sharply toothed above, with very narrow areolation, not diflFerentiated at margin. 
The habit, leaf-form, distuict though short nerves, nigosity, and sharp toothing 
of leaves suggest Oollania, but the pendulous capsule indicates Ectropothecium. 

Eotropotheoium intorquatum (Doz. & Molk.) Jaeg. 

Tenompok, Brit. N. Borneo, c. 1,425 m., 10 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum 
(25332). Ibidem, 11 Nov. 1931 (25348), epiphyllous. Kamborangah, 
2,200 m., 17 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum (25679, 25B81). 

New to Borneo. Distr. Java ; Sumatra ; Celebes ; Ceram ; Ternate ; 
Halmaheira; Philippines. 

Eotropotheoium bornebnse Broth. & Geh. 

Stream below Dallas, Brit. N. Borneo, 760 m., 9 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum 
(25372). S. Bloeoe, 1896-7 ; coll. Jaheri (1121), Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2018). 
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Eotbopothbciom ioiinotocladum (C. M.) Jaeg. 

Sibu, Sarawak; coll. Everett, Herb. Mitten. Lobang, North Borneo, 
c. 1,225 ni., 19 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25339). 

Eotbopotheoiom MoBiTzn (C. M.) Jaeg. 

Kiau, W. Koetai, Oct. 1925 ; coll. F. H. Endert (4697), Herb. Hort. Bot. 
Bog. (2549). Rotten trunk in primary forest, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 
22 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1424). Ibidem, on rotten log by stream, 
2 Sept. 1932 (1608). These two numbers represent a remarkable form, 
having the porichaetia frequently synoicous, and the bracts sometimes few, 
abruptly contracted to a fine subula. These characters, however, prove to be 
inconstant, and it is best considered a forma heteroioa. 

Ectropotheoium inctjbans (Hornsoh. & Heinw.) var. soabebulum (Broth.) 
Fleisch. 

Sibu, Sarawak; coll. Everett, Herb. Mitten. Baram, Sept. 1892 ; coll. 
Everett, Herb. Mitten. 

Ectbop(jthecium vebbuoosum (Hampe) Jaeg. 

Lobang, Brit. N. Borneo, c. 1,225 m., 19 Nov. 1931 ; coll. Holttum (25339 6). 

EOTBOroTHBOlUM DENTATUM Dix., Sp. 11. (PI. 4, fig. 50.) 

Dioicum. Sat robustum, sordid e viride, moilCy late extensum ; caules 
prostrati, jiexuosi, irrogulariter, complanate raraosi, vix nitidi. Paraphyllia 
sparsa caulibus inveniuntur. Folia caulina sat laxa, circa 1-5 mm. longa, 
coniplanata, Uniter faUata, mollia, e basi latiore sensim in acumen angustum 
brevi'usculurn denticulaturn attenuata. Costa bina, brevis, male definita. 
Cellulae perangastae, conflatae, pellucidae, versus basin paullo latiores, infimae 
circa 2-seriebus teae, hyalinae. Alares nullae. Folia ramea percomplanatay 
hand falcata, concavay marginibus saepe, praecipue prope apicem, anguste 
iiivolutis, fortiUr denticulatis, 

Perichaetia stricta, bracteae crectae, sensim ionge subpiliformiter acumi- 
natae, fortiter denticulatae. Seta circa 2 cm. alta, infra crassa, superne valde 
attenuatu. Theca sat parva, elongata, pendula; operculum e basi hemi- 
sphaerica aciculari-rostellatum. Flores <J caulibus propriis copiosi geruntur. 

Hah, Sarawak, coll. A. H. Everett, Herb. Mitten, ex herb. New York Bot. 
Gard., type. Below Dallas, Brit. N. Borneo, c. 900 m., 6 Nov. 1931 ; coll. 
Holttum (25676). 

Mitten’s plant was labelled Ectropothecium homense Mitt. MS. in herb., 
but the name is preoccupied by Brotherus and Geheeb’s species. 

The characters are not very distinctive, but the soft lax habit, very com¬ 
planate branching and foliation, and non-falcate leaves separate it from 
all its allies. E, percomplanatum Broth, in many ways resembles it, but is in 
all respects a much smaller plant. 
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Vesioulabia Miqublii (C. M.) Fleisch. 

In numerous gatherings. 

IsoPTBBYGitJM Tbxtobi (Lac.) Mitt. 

Dry sandstone ledge under waterfall, c. 1,230 m., Dulit Ridge, Sarawak, 
Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exi)ed. (2048). 

It is no doubt by a slip that Brotherus omits Borneo from the distribution 
of this speoies. It is much wider than as given by him ; I have it in my her¬ 
barium in addition from China, Formosa, South India, and Malay Peninsula. 

ISOPTBBYGITJM GBAOILISBTUM (Homsch. & Reinw.) Jaeg. 

Base of Bongoh Mt., Sarawak; ooll. Everett, Herb. Mitten. On leaf, 
Sarawak; coll. A. H. Everett, Herb. Mitten. Foot of G. Damoes, 1893-4; 
coll. Hallier (4149), Herb. Hort. Bot. Bog. (2017). 

ISOPTBBYGIUM FISSUM Dix., Sp. n. 

Habitu 7. aJhescentisy sed multo robustius, subnitidum. Caulos elongati, 
prostrati, sat regulariter pinnati, ramis complanatis, circa 6 mm. longis. Folia 
patentia, 1-5-1-76 mm. longa, 0-36-0-5 mm. lata, e basi angustiore baud con- 
stricta ovato-lanceolata, caulina breviter anguste acuminata, ramea UUe acuta, 
vix acuminata, infra uno latere inflexo, supra integra ; ecostati; cellulae anguste 
lineares, pellucidae, infra paullo laxiores, ad infimam basin circa 2-scdriatac 
laxiores, hyalinae, alares ab illis vix diversae. 

Autoicum. Perichaetium magnum, polyphyllum, bracteis e basi late ovali 
sensim longe, substricte, baud tenuiter acuminatae, svhintegrae, internae ad 
acuminis basin fortiter prof unde laciniatae. Seta 2 cm. alta, vel paullo ultra. 
Theca cernua vel pendula, saepius curvata, brevis ; operculum rostollatum. 

Hob, Sandakan, Myburgh Prov., Borneo, Oct.-Dec. 1921 ; coll. A. D. E. 
Elmer (20366). 

In habit and leaf-form not unlike/, bancanum, but pale in colour, with entire 
leaves and longer seta ; 7. albescens has much smaller and much more narrowly 
attenuate leaves ; 7. gracilisetum also has the leaves more narrowly acuminate 
and denticulate; while from all it differs in the strongly laciniate inner 
perichaetial bracts. 

ISOPTBBYGIIXM BATTAKBNSE Fleisch. 

Wet rooks in shade, in primary forest, c. 700 m., Dulit Trail, Sarawak, 27 Aug. 
1932; ooU. Oxford Exped. (1503 a). 

This agrees well with Fleischer’s type, which I have examined by the kindness 
of the Curator of the Farlow Herbarium. 

New to Borneo. Distr, Sumatra. 

DIPHYSCIACEAB. 

Diphyscidm bhynchophobum Dix., sp. n. (PI. 4, fig. 63.) 

D. fasciculato Mitt, affine. Elatum, laxe, late aggregatum, 3-4 cm. altum, 
robustum, atro-fusoum. Folia conferta, inferiora parva, apicalia comosa, 
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siccitate rigide incurvo-flexuosa, 6-7 mm. longa, e basi brevi, dilatata, ovata, 
concava, aurantiaca, in laminam supra basin paullo angustiorem lingulatam 
angustata. Apex folii nunc subobtusus nunc acutus, svhito in cuspidem 
proboscoideum rohustum strictum vel curvatum prolongatus. Costa ad basin 
latissima, superne angustata, in cuspide peranguste percurrens. Folii margines 
a media lamina grosse, irregulariter, inaeqnalittr runciimto-dentati. Cellulac 
obscurae, isodiametricae, irregulares, parietibus subincrassatis, subpellucidis, 
media lamina bistratosae, versus marginem 3-4-stratosae, limbum crassuniy 
aetate fuscum instruentes. 

Folia perichaetialia minus dentata, sensim acuminata, in aristam validam 
integram longam produota. Fructus baud visus. 

Hah. On submerged sandstone rocks in bed of small blackwater stream, 
c. 950 m., Ulu Sarawak, 15 Sept. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1868). 

The only allied species is the Ceylonese D. fasciculaium, which differs at 
once in the entire leaves. The dentation hero is remarkable; the teeth are 
large, each formed of several cells similar to those of the lamina; the teeth 
of varied forms, obtuse, acute, recurved, larger or smaller, sometimes two close 
together and in slightly different planes so as to be almost bigeminate. The 
loaves arc slightly contracted above the short wide base, then somewhat 
broadened above ; the ai)ex varies greatly in degree of its acuteness, the peri- 
chaetial leaves becoming upwards more and more acute, entire, and longly 
aristate. 


POLYTRICHACEAE. 

Rhacblopus pilifeb Bry. jav. 

Stones in shade near waterfall, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 6 Aug. 
1932 ; coll. Oxford Exi)ed. (1143). 

PSBCTDOBHACELOPUS BOBNEBNSIS Dix., Sp. n. (PI. 4 , fig. 51.) 

A P. philippinensi Broth, differt caulibus multo brevioribus, minusquam 
1 cm. altis; foliis e basi dilatata, membranacea in laminam multo angustiorem, 
lingulato-lanceolatam angustatis, acutioribus, saepius ob cellulam terminalem 
spinosis, irregulariter grosse dentatis, cellulis multo laxioribus, 20-22 p latis, 
et setae papillis angustioribus, aUioribus, acutioribus. 

Fructus similis videtur. 

Hah. Bettotan, near Sandakan, 21 Aug. 1927 ; coll. C. Boden Kloss (19171), 
type. Boulder in shade in stream-bed, under 300 m., G. Dulit, Sarawak, 
15 Aug. 1932 ; coll. Oxford Exped. (1287). 

Quite distinct from the P. philippinensis Broth, in the characters above 
given. P. Peteloti Th6r. & Henr. differs from both in the quite entire leaves, 
P. latifolius Th4r. & Henr., also from Tonkin, in the very broad, obtusely 
rounded leaves. The Bornean B. acaulis Mitt., which I have not seen, is 
described as with leaves ‘ integerrima only the perichaetial leaves ‘ apice 
paucidentata 
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PoGONATUM JuNGHUHNiANUM (Doz. & Molk.) Bry. jav. 

Near Dallas, c. 900 m., Brit. N. Borneo, 5 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum (25256). 
Kemoel, W, Koetai, Oct. 1925; coll. F. H. Endert (3924), Herb. Hort. Bot. 
Bog. (2587). A tall, very strict form with long straight setae. 

New to Borneo. Distr. Wide. 

PoGONATUM CIRRATUM (Sw.) Brid. 

In white sand forest, 800-900 m., Ulu Koyan, Sarawak, 16 Sept. 1932 ; 
coll. Oxford Exped. (1876). Ibidem, c. 1,200 m., Dulit Ridge (1878). 

POGONATDM MACROPHYLLOIDES Broth. 

Kemoel, W. Koetai, Oct. 1925; coll. F. H. Endert (3858), Herb. Hort. Bot. 
Bog. (2547), 

POGONATUM EtJRYPHYLLUM Dix., Sp. n. (PL 4 , fig. 52.) 

Robustum. CauJis elatus, ad 12 cm. altus, validus, aetate inferne nudus. 
Folia oonferta, madida patentia, sicca Uniter fiexuosa ; magna, 10-14 mm. 
longa, superne usque ad 1*5 mm. lata ; a basi brevissima dilatata late lingulata, 
vet leniter spaihulatay raptim late acutata ; margines e summa fere parte basilari 
infi'a spinulose, supra grosse, aculeate, spinoso-dentata. Costa inferne lata, 
male deliraitata, superne angusta, dorso ad apioem parum dentata. Lamina 
superior bistratosa, ad marginem usque fere ad insertionom folii leniter incrassata. 
Lamellae parum oonferta, breves, circa 2-seriatae, cellula superiorc vix diversa 
rotundata vel subtruncata. 

Fructus (unicus) setam 2*5 cm. altam, thecam majusculam, macrostomam 
deeperculatam exhibet. 

Hab, Near Kamborangali, 2,200 m., Brit. N. Borneo, 13 Nov. 1931; coll. 
Holttum (25644), type. Tenompok, 1,300 m., II Nov. 1931 (25344). 

The very broad leaves in proportion to their length, not crisped when dry, 
give this a very distinct appearance. The coarse toothing and the thickening 
of the margin to a little above the insertion of the leaf are also marked charac¬ 
ters. In the upper part of the leaf the marginal teeth, very broad at the base, 
are composed of many cells, similar to those of the lamina ; they are tipped 
by a single, much larger, acute, red cell. 

DAWSONIACBAE. 

DaWSONIA ALTISSIMA Gch. 

Tenompok, c. 1,425 m., Brit. N. Borneo, 11 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum 
(25343). Ibidem, between Lumu-Lumu and Kamborangah, 1,700 m., 13 Nov. 
1931 (25642). 

Dawsonia bbevifolia Gepp 

Tenompok, Brit. N. Borneo, 1,425 m., 11 Nov. 1931; coll. Holttum (25323), 
and Kinabalu, c. 2,750 m., 16 Nov. 1931 (A). Both of these the (J plant. 
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Kinabalu, c. 2,450 m., 16 Nov. 1931 (25336). In fruit. The fruit has not 
been described. It does not appear to differ from that of i). altissima &c., 
but owing to the shortness of the leaves is much more conspicuous. Seta 
c. 2 cm. Theca, with operculum, rather over 1 cm, 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 1. 

Fig. 1. Andrectea kinabaluensis. a, loaf, x20. 

Fig. 2. Ditrichum spiniUoaum, a, leaf-apex, x 40. 

Fig. 3. Dicranoloma ang^ustifrondeum, a, leaf, x 10. 

Fig. 4. Dicranoloma euryloma, a, leaf, X10. 

Fig. 5. Cladopodanthus microcarpus, a, fruit, young and mature, x 2. 

P"ig. 6. Cladopodanthus truncatus, a, leaf, xlO; 6, 6leaf-apex, x40; c, do. of apical 

leaves, x40. 

Fig. 7. Fissidens lorvgevaginatus. a, leaf, x 20. 

Fig. 8. Fissidens dlbo-limhatus. a, leaf, X 20 ; fc, ]caf-apox, x 40. 

Fig. 9. Fissidens perpellucidus, a, loaf, X 20. 

Fig. 10. Fissidens pachyphyllus. a, stem, x2 ; 6, leaf, x20. 

Fig. 11. Syrrhopodon FithardsU, a, loaf, x20; 6, apices of leaves, x40; c, c, border 
of leaf at shoulder, x 100. 

Fig. 12. Valymperes sarawakense. a, o, leaves, X 20. 

Fig. 13. Chionolonia longifohum, a, loaf, x 10 ; 6, portion of mid-leal', X 40. 

Fig. 14. Stcphanodictyon bornemse. a, leaf, X 10 ; 6, nor\’^e section, x 150 ; c, cells above 

base, x200. 

Fig. 15. Leptodontium kmabaluense. a, a', leaves, X 20 ; 6, upper marginal cells, X 200. 

Plate 2. 

Fig. 10. Leptodontiopsis orientaLis, a, loaf, x20; 6, apex of loaf, X40; c, right half of 
loaf-base, x40. 

Fig. 17. Macromitrium ochraceoules. a, leaf, X 20 ; 5, apex of leaf, X 50. 

Fig. 18. Macromitrium perdensifolium, a, loaf, x20. 

Fig. ] 9. Funaria hornemsis. a, leaf, x 10 ; 6, apex of loaf, x 20. 

Fig. 20. Tayloria bomeensis. a, leaf, X 10. 

Fig. 21. Bartramia aurescena. o, lower half of leaf, X 20 ; 6, loaf-apex, x 40. 

Fig. 22. Neolindbergia robusta, a, leaf, X 10; b, leaf-apex, side view, X 20; c, apex 
of inner perichaetial leaf, x 20. 

Fig. 23. Barbella decipiens, a, part of plant, nat. size; b, leaf, x 20. 

Fig. 24. Distichophyllum aciphyllum. a, a', leaves, x 20 ; 6, upper ceils, X 80. 

Fig. 25. DistichophyUum angustifolium, a, leaf, X 20; 6, upper cells, x 80. 

Plate 8. 

Fig. 26. Distichophyllum angusiissimum. o, leaf, x 20; 6, upper cells, x 80. 

Fig. 27. Distichophyllum denticvdatum. a, lateral, 6, dorsal leaves, x20. 

Fig. 28. Chaetomitrium Everettii, a, branch-leaf, x20; 6, upper margm, x 100. 

Fig. 29. Chaetomitrium Beccarii. o, leaf-apex, x 60. 

Fig. 30. RhynchostegieUa opacifolia. o, leaf, x20 ; 6, loaf-apex, x 50. 

Fig. 31. Acanthocladium brevifolium, a, stem-leaf, x20. 

Fig. 32. Mastopoma dentictUatum, a, leaf, x 20; b, leaf-apex, x 80. 

Fig. 33. Warburgiella laticuspis, a, leaf, X 20. 
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Fig. 34. ClaakhryeUa aaperrima, a, leaf, X 20; 6, leaf-apex, X 40. 

Fig. 35. Ckiatobryella capillifoUa, a, leaf, X 20. 

Fig. 36. Acrojxn'ium pradongum. a, stem, nat. size; 6, leaf, x 10. 

Fig. 37. PUoecium acroporioides, a, leaf, x 20; b, upper marginal cells, X 200 ; c, alar 
cells, X 100. 

Fig. 38. Rhaphidostichum aquaticum. a, a\ leaves, X 20. 

Fig. 39. Acroporium ramiUigerum. a, stem, nat. size ; 6, branches, X 2 ; c, leaf, X 20. 
Fig. 40. Trichosteleum EvereUii. a, leaves, X 20. 

Fig. 41. Taxithdium convoUitum. a, leaves, x20. 

Plate 4 . 

Fig. 42. Rhapidoatichum dubium, a, stem-leaf, X 20; 6, apex of branoh4eaf, x 30. 

Fig. 43. Trichoetdeum flexuoao^hamatum* a, stem-leaf, X 20. 

Fig. 44. Trichosteleum inflexifolium, a, a\ leaves, x20. 

Fig. 45. Trichosteleum procerum, a, stem, nat. size; 6, leaf, x 20. 

Fig. 46. TaxUhelium micro-similans. a, leaf, X 20 ; 6, apex of leaf, x 40. 

Fig. 47. Taxiihelidla RichardsiL a, stem, X 2 ; 5, loaf, x 20; c, oeUs, X 200 ; d, peri¬ 

stome, X 120; left dorsal, right ventral view. 

Fig. 48. Ectropothecium sublatieuspia, a, a', leaves, X 20. 

Fig. 40. Ectropothecium turgidum, a, leaf, X 20. 

Fig. 50. Ectropothecium dentatum. a, stem-leed, X 20 ; 6, apex of branch-leaf, x 40. 

Fig. 51. Pseudorhcu^loptLs borneenais, a, leaf, xlO; 6, leaf-apices, x40. 

Fig. 52. Pogonatum euryphyUum. a, leaf, X 5; 6, upper margin, x 40. 

Fig. 53. Diphyscium rhynchopkorum, a, leaf, x 10; 6, c, leaf-apices, x 20 ; d, c, do: of 
floral leaves, x20. 

Fig. 54. Acroporium macro-turgidum, a, stem, nat. size ; 6, leaf, x 5 ; c, alar cells, X 15. 

Fig. 55. Neckeropsis phgiochUoides, a, part of stem, nat. size ; 6, leaf, x 10. 
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The inheritance of a substance in the roots of seedling hybrid derivatives of 
LoUum perenne It.xLolium muUiJlorum Lam. causing a fluorescence 
reaction visible in filter-paper by screened ultra-violet light. By A. H. 
WooDFORDB, F.L.S., Department of Agriculture, Tasmania. 

[Read 10 January 1935] 

Introduction. 

Recent investigation by Linehan and Mercer (i) and Foy ( 2 ) indicates that the 
degree of potential perenniality of certain seed-strains of perennial rye-grass 
(Lolium permne L.) may readily be determined by laboratory test. The 
method involves the examination by screened ultra-violet light of wave¬ 
length 3,000-4,000 Angstrom units, of seedlings grown on white filter-paper. 
Lack of perenniality is held to be correlated with a certain proportion of 
seedlings, which, when so examined, cause the filter-paper to exhibit a charac¬ 
teristic fluorescence. The name false, or pseudo-perennial, has been applied 
to such strains, and they are considered to have been derived from natural 
intercrossing of L. perenne and L. muUiflorum, which have, in many instances, 
been sown together in pastures used for seed-production. 

Gentner ( 3 ) and others have shown that the roots of Italian rye-grass when 
grown in contact with white filter-paper produce a substance which exhibits 
fluorescence. Foy ( 2 ) supposes this substance to be the product of a reaction 
between an exudate of unknown composition from the roots and certain matter 
contained in the filter-paper. 

Note, —In order to achieve simplicity of expression the terms ‘ fluorescent ’ 
or ‘ fluorescence ’ are here used to indicate the presence in seedling roots of 
the substance which causes fluorescence in filter-paper. Similarly, seedlings 
whose roots do not contain the causating substances are designated ‘ non- 
fluorescent 

Gentner quotes no exceptions to the occurrence of ‘ fluorescence ’ in Lolium 
muUiflorum, and Nilsson ( 4 ), though he has noted certain aberrants, concludes 
that the species is normally ‘ fluorescent ’. Linehan and Mercer (i) examined 
3,333 seedlings raised from awned seeds of Lolium spp. and found them all 
' fluorescent 

Lolium perenne has been found by the above authors to be normally ‘ non- 
fluorescent though some exceptions have occurred. Linehan and Mercer 
found a number of aberrants among material which they examined, but state 
that many of them arose from seeds of L. muUiflorum whose awns had been lost. 

The investigation herein reported was initiated in the autumn of 1932. 
The object^ pf the work were ( 1 ) to determine whether the root-substance 
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to which fluorescence is due is inheritable, (2) to study the inheritance of the 
root-substance which causes fluorescence, and (3) to test the theory that 
individuals whose roots contain the substeSice which causes fluorescence 
arise in strains of perennial rye-grass by hybridization with annual species. 
A preliminary note on the work appeared in the ‘ Tasmanian Journal of 
Agriculture vol. iv, no. 3, August 1933. 

In the meantime, Corkhill (5) published a note on a selfing experiment 
with t 3 rpical ‘ false ’ perennial rye-grass plants. He reported a segregation 
ratio closely approximating three ‘ fluorescent ’ to one ‘ non-fluorescent 
Some time later Linehan and Mercer (6) gave a summary of the results of 
a hybridization experiment along similar lines to that herein discussed, and 
stated that ' fluorescence * was inherited as a simple Mendelian dominant. 
They found no linkage between ‘ fluorescence ’ and annual or biennial habit, 
but consider the fluorescent content of a strain of L, perenne a useful measure 
of agronomic merit. Shortly after publication by these authors Trumble and 
Phipps (7) reported a similar investigation in which Wimmera rye-grass and 
LoUum perenne were employed as parents. It is shown that Wimmera rye¬ 
grass, to which the botanical name Lolium svbulatum has been applied, is an 
unfixed hybrid segregating ‘ fluorescent ’ and ‘ non-fluorescent ’. ‘ Fluores¬ 

cence * is shown to be inherited from the Wimmera parent as a dominant 
character dependent on one, or possibly two, genetic factors. The theory 
is advanced that Wimmera rye-grass arose by natural hybridism between 
the ‘ non-fluorescent ’ annual Lolium rigidum and L. multijlorum, and it is 
argued that the ultra-violet light test for perenniality may be misleading 
when Wimmera rye-grass is grown with, or in proximity to, pereimial rye-grass. 

Though much of the matter dealt with in this paper has already been 
discussed by the above authors, few actual data have been presented. The 
evidence here discussed should in any event prove of value in that it affords 
confirmation of the results now on record, while certain aspects of the situation 
may be presented which have not elsewhere been exhaustively dealt with. 

Scope of the investigation. 

Nineteen plants of L, perenne were emasculated and hand-crossed in a glass¬ 
house with an equal number of plants of L, multiflorum. First and second 
generation material was subjected to the standard ultra-violet light test, and 
a considerable number of F 2 seedlings were transplanted into soil in boxes, 
from which they will later be transferred to a field. experimental area for 
observation of their behaviour as regards perenniality. 

Matbbial and methods. 

Plant material was selected to conform with established botanical characters 
and with the most desirable agronomic t 3^8 in both species. The features 
sought in the selected plants were :— 
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1. Taxonomic. 

L, permne. Shoots conduplioato in the bud. Flowering glumes 
awnless. 

L. multiflorum. Shoots convolute in the bud. Flowering glumes 
awned. 

2. Agronomic. 

L. perenne. Growth-form semi-erect. Leafage dense, relatively fine. 
Leaf-texture firm, colour dark green, culms few. 

L, multiflorum. Growth-form erect, vigorous. Leaves broad, rela¬ 
tively lax, colour yellowish green. 

The parents employed were raised from seed previously subjected to the 
standard ultra-violet light test. New Zealand Government certified first- 
harvest seed was used as the basis of the perennial (female) parentage, while 
the Italian (male) parents were derived from a commercial seed sample, also 
of New Zealand origin. Particulars relating to the proportion of ‘ fluorescent ’ 
and ‘ non-fluorescent ’ seedlings in each of the samples are set out below, viz. :— 


Species. 

No. of 
seedlings 
examined. 

No. of 
fluorescent 
seedlings. 

No. of non- 
' fluorescent 
j seedlings. 

Percentage | 
fluorescent j 
seedlings. | 

L. multiflorum ... 

. { :i76 

332 

44 

88-3 ; 

1 

L. perenne . 

.386 

8 

' 378 

2*1 ! 

! 


Seventy-five plants of each species were planted out in pots in May 1932. 
A preliminary selection was made in October, and twenty-five plants of 
L, perenne were chosen as exemplifying as nearly as possible the ideal agronomic 
type. Many plants in the L, multiflorum group showed departure from normal 
characters, both taxonomic and agronomic, and the frequent occurrence of 
plants showing L. perenne characters gave rise at this stage to speculation 
regarding the purity of the strain. This variation, coupled with the occur¬ 
rence of ‘ non-fluorescent ’ seedlings among the bulk lot of plants from which 
the L, multiflorum parents were selected, made it apparent that there had 
been some admixture of the plant stock with L, perenne, a view that was later 
confinned by the fact that some of the plants used for pollinating the female 
florets gave rise, on selfing, to ‘ fluorescent ’ and ‘ non-fluorescent ’ progeny. 
It was considered, however, that the use of a limited amount of parent material 
heterozygous for ‘ fluorescence ’ was not likely to prejudice the results. The 
number of plants selected for crossing had finally to be reduced to nineteen, 
owing to the failure of six L. perenne plants to produce an inflorescence. 

The technique of emasculation and pollination was that adopted by Jenkin (8). 
Three heads each reduced to twenty florets constituted a female unit, the 
remaining heads being bagged up for selfing. All the inflorescences which 
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appeared on the male parent plants were enclosed, and pollen was extracted 
from the creases in the bags for fertilizing the emasculated female florets, 
Glascine bags 12 inches by 6 were used for covering, and these were made 
pollen-proof at the open end by winding cotton-wool round the stems of the 
inflorescences and tying the mouths of the bags securely over the wool with 
ra®a. The two species were totally isolated from each other in different 
sections of the glass-house, of which all windows and roof-vents were closed 
for an hour before and during emasculation and pollination. 

Seed-germination was induced by means of a Copenhagen tank operated 
at a temperature of 18®-25° Centigrade. The seeds were widely spaced on 
3-inch circular disks of Whatman filter-paper, not more than ten to a disk. 
Examination for fluorescence was made at intervals up to the eighteenth 
day, employing a table-model Hanovia analytic quartz mercury-vapour lamp 
having a dark filter interposed between the burner and the inspection chamber. 

Ultra-violet light inspection of first generatim material, 

614 seeds resulted from the nineteen crosses, representing an average of 
32*3 per female unit, or an average ‘ take ’ of 63'8 per cent. 543 seeds pro¬ 
duced seedlings, and 71 failed to germinate, the percentage of germination 
thus being 88-4. The results of examination of Pj and progeny aro-eum- 
marized in Table I. The data have been arranged in two groups, one (group 1) 
comprising ten crosses giving a population of 267 seedlings, all ‘ fluorescent ’, 
and the other (group 2) nine crosses resulting in 155 ‘ fluorescent ’ and 121 
‘ non-fluorescent ’ seedlings. This grouping of the data suggests itself by 
reason of the fact that a considerable body of the material carrying the domi¬ 
nant factor proved to be heterozygous for ‘ fluorescence ^ and the placing 
together in group 2 of the results obtained from the use of these pt^arents gives 
emphasis to their consistency with those of group 1, in which it will bo shown 
that homozygous material was involved. 

Examination of seedlings resulting from self-fertilizatim of 
L. multiflorum parents. 

In group 1 six plants produced all ‘ fluorescent ’ progeny. Plants M 146 
and M 135 are obviously homozygous. It is doubtful if significant numbers 
of seeds were secured from the other four plants which selfed, but comparison 
of the results obtained from the crosses in which these were concerned with those 
involving M 146 and M 135 and with those of group 2 shows that they and 
the four plants which failed to self were also homozygous. 

In group 2 five plants produced ‘ fluorescent ’ and ‘ non-fluorescent ’ 
progeny when selfed. Three were self-sterile, and one gave all ‘ fluorescent * 
progeny. All the plants involved in this group were heterozygous with the 
exception of M 59, 



Table I. — Shxming number of fluorescent and nonfluorescent seedling progeny 
of aU crosses and of parent material. First generation. 
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Ratio (fluor^cent to noii*fluoresceiit). 

Group I (10 crosses). 267 : 0. Fluorescence completely doi 
Group 2(9 crosses). 156 ; 121 = 1*3 ; 1, 
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Seedlings resulting from self-fertilization of L. perenne parents. 

Only three of the ten parents employed in group 1 and five in group 2 
produced seed from selfing, and the highest number of seeds obtained from 
one plant was fourteen (plant no. P 8). Although these numbers are probably 
insignificant individually, in the aggregate they must be considered signi¬ 
ficant, since, of a total of 51 seedlings, none exhibited ‘ fluorescence More¬ 
over, the low percentage of ‘fluorescence’ (2*1) resulting from the ultra¬ 
violet light test of the seed from which the plants were raised lends support 
to the assumption that all, or practically all, of the L. perenne parents were 
‘ non-fluorescent 

Uhra-vioikt light examination of second generation material. 

Sixty ‘ fluorescent ’ and ‘ non-fluorescent ’ hybrid seedlings were trans¬ 
planted from the filter-paper germinating pads in order to study plant characters 
and to secure plants for study of the second generation. The foUowing parti¬ 
culars indicate the parentage of the material from which seed was obtained 
for the determination of Pj segregation ratios and for the confirmation of the 
classification of hybrid plants designated ‘ non-fluorescent viz.:— 


Hybrid plant 

no. 

Character. 

Parents. 

C6-2 ' 

C5-3 

C6-4 

C5^5 

C6-7 

k 

F 

PS xM87 

C5-8 
C6-9 
C6-10 - 
Cl-1 


F 

P7 X M76 

Cll-1 


f 

P18 X M03 

Cll-4 


f 

do. 

F denotes ‘ flnorescent 


f denotes * non-fluorescent V 


In addition to the above material, the three ‘ non-fluorescent ’ plants which 
resulted from selfing the Italian parent M 66 were grown on. 

It was anticipated that difficulty would be experienced in obtaining sufficient 
seeds by selfing to give significant segregation ratios. For this reason it was 
decided, as weU as selfing the selected ‘ fluorescent ’ material, to isolate in 
pairs two related and two unrelated ‘ fluorescent ’ hybrid plants for mutual 
pollination. For this purpose plants C 5-9 and C 5-8 were bagged in one series, 
and C 5-10 and C 1-1 in another. The majority of the hybrid plants failed 
entirely to self, and, as expected, those which were partially self-fertile gave, 
with one exception, a very light setting of seed. 

In order to obtain confirmatory evidence one plant in each of the selected 
groups of material, with *the exception of the cross P 7 x M 75, was bacH- 
crossed to L. perenne. 
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The results of examination of material obtained by selfing and mutual 
pollination are tabulated in Tables II and III, while the classification of 
* fluorescent * and ‘ non-fluoresoent ’ seedlings obtained by back-crossing 
are set out in Table IV. 


Table II. —ClasBificatum of fljwrescent and ‘ non-fluorescent ’ seedlings obtained 
from * fluorescent* hybrid plants (a) by selflfertilization and (b) by mutual 
pollination. 




Number of seedlings. 


Pedigree no. 

Parents. 




Percentage 

germination. 

Fluorescent. 1 

Non- 

fluoresoent. 

Total. 




Sblt-fbbti- 






UZATION. 






C5-4 . 

P 8 X M S7 

20 

4 

24 

96 

C5-6 . 

do. 

15 

5 

20 

95 

C5-2 . 

do. 

2 

1 

3 

100 

C5-7. 

do. 

3 

0 

3 

100 

C6-3 . 

do. 

10 

2 

12 

100 

1 

Mutuax I 






POLLINATION. 


i 




C5-9 . 

C5-B . 

p p 

j- 177 

56 

233 

98 

1 

j C 5-10 . 

C 1-1 . 

do. 

P 7 X M 75 

j> 165 

43 

198 

99 ! 

i ' 

Total observed.. 


382 

111 

1 493 

1 

Calculated 3:1. 

. 1 

369-76 : 

123*25 

1 493 



Ratio obtained 


3-4 ; 1. 


Table III. —Result of examination by ultra-violet light of seedlings obtained 
from self-fertilized ' non-fluorescent * and plants. 


Number of seedlings. 


Parents, 


Percentage 


i 1 

1 

Fluorescent. 

Non- ! 

fluorescent, i 

Total. 

1 germination.! 

■ 1 
1 

Cll-1 . 

1 

P18 X M 63 

2 1 

! 1 

4 ! 

6 

i 

85*7 

Cll-4 . 

do. 

1 

1 i 

2 

66*6 


M66-1 


39 ; 

39 

100 

1 


3* ; 

^ i 

47 



* The * fluoresoenoe * which waa observed in these three seedlings is assumed to have 
resulted from contamination. 


l2 
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Table IV.— Classification of * fluorescent ’ and ‘ non-fiuorescent ’ seedlings 
resulting from back^crosses of ^fluorescent ’ and ‘ non-fluorescent ’ hybrid 
and Pj plants to Lolium perenne. 


Pedigree 

no. 

Parents. 

Character. Crossed to. 

Fluor. 

seed¬ 

lings. 

Non- 

fluor. 

seed¬ 

lings. 

Total. 

Percentage 

germi¬ 

nation. 

C 5-6 .... 

P 8 X M 87 

F* P2A 

64 1 

47 

101 

98 



Observed.. 

64 ; 

47 

101 




Calculated 1:1 .... 

1 

50-61 

60-5 

101 


Cll-1 ... 

P 18 X M 63 

ft p3a ; 


45 

45 ; 

95-7 

1 

6e-i 

ft , P 6 A j 

. . 1 

56 

56 1 

1 

100 


* Indicates * fluorescent *. f Indicates * non-fluorescent 


Discussion of the results. 

From the foregoing data it is clear that * fluorescence ’ is inherited as a domi¬ 
nant character dependent on a single factor. In ‘ fluorescence * was com¬ 
pletely dominant in all but one cross emplojnng homozygous parents; while 
the 1*3 :1 ratio obtained in group 2 is consistent with theoretical expectation 
for simple dominance as the result of mating hybrid material to the recessive. 
In the single cross (PlllxM59) where inconsistent results were obtained 
the occurrence of apparently ‘ non-fluorescent * progeny is difficult to account 
for. It may, however, have been associated with low seedling vitality. The 
hybrid seed germinated poorly (72 per cent.), and seedling growth was 
extremely slow and lacking in vigour. Fluorescence did not aevelop until 
the twelfth day, and was so faint at all stages as to bo almost imperceptible. 
It is possible that the twelve apparently negative seedlings were positively 
constituted individuals unable to produce a visible reaction owing to their 
low vitality. There is, however, no means of testing this suggestion, as, un¬ 
fortunately, neither the seedlings nor their parents were preserved. 

In F 2 an excellent flt to a 3 :1 ratio was obtained from the material arising 
from self-fertilization of the ‘ fluorescent ’ hybrids and from the progeny 
of the two pairs of mutually pollinated plants, while on back-crossing the 
‘ fluorescent ’ hybrid C 5-5 to Lolium perenne a good agreement to a 1 :1 ratio 
was apparent. On back-crossing the ‘non-fluorescent’ hybrid Cll -1 and 
one of the ‘ non-fluorescent ’ plants (M 66 - 1 ) obtained by selfing the Ttalian 
parent M 66 to the recessive, a totally ‘ non-fluorescent ’ population was 
obtained, as also when M 66-1 was self-fertilized. Two ‘ non-fluorescent ’ 
hybrid plants (Cll-1 and C 11-4) when selfed produced ‘fluorescent’ and 
‘ non-fluorescent ’ progeny, but it is almost certain that this was due once 
at least to contamination. In the other instance^ only three seeds resulted 
from selfing, one of wtiich failed to germinate. 
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CONOLtrSIONS. 

The root-substance which causes fluorescence in filter-paper is transmissible 
and is inherited as a simple Mendelian dominant, dependent on a single factor. 
The theory of hybridization between short-lived and perennial rye-grass species 
on which the value of the ultra-violet light test depends is confirmed. 

Accessory observations. 

A point of interest is the question of relationship between ‘ fluorescence ’ 
and the presence of awns on the flowering glumes. There is obviously no genetic 
linkage between these characters. A study of the hybrid material arising 
from the various crosses revealed the occurrence of ‘ fluorescent ’ and ‘ non- 
fluorescent ’ plants both with and without awns. Had the Italian parent 
material always been genetically pure it is likely that all the hybrids would 
have been awned. The (contamination with L. pertnne earlier referred to, 
however, was evidently responsible for tlio variation noted. Corkhill ( 5 ) 
draws attention to variation of awn characters in the material studied by 
him. 

Though in general Italianato characters were dominant in the hybrid genera¬ 
tion, there was a lack of evidence of complete dominance of the annual or 
biennial habit associated with L. rmdtiflorura. All the hybrid plants made 
good recovery after seceding and cutting, and in the autumn following their 
planting wore showing vigorous growth, though of typical ‘ pseudo ’-perennial 
character, with a high ratio of stems to foliage. This lends .support to the 
Tiote by Linehan and Mercer that evidence of linkage between fluorescence 
and biennial habit is wanting. It is probable, however, that the method of 
culture in use has favoured a prolonged survival of the hybrid plants, and that 
they would have succumbed under the more rigorous conditions of pasture 
association and lack of moisture. Further study is required in this connexion. 

Summary. 

1. This paper reports the results of an investigation into the inheritance, 
in the roots of hybrid seedling derivatives of Lolium pereMiie L. x Lolium multi- 
florum Lam., of a substance which causes a fluorescent reaction in white filter- 
paper in screened ultra-violet light. 

2. Observations by other investigators suggest tliat ultra-violet light exami¬ 
nation of filter-paper on which seedlings are growing provides a ready means 
of determination of the potential persistenot^ of perennial rye-grass seed- 
strains. Lack of perenniality is considered to bo associated with a certain 
proportion of seedlings whose roots cause the paper to exhibit fluorescence. 
The investigators consider that the short-lived strains so determined have been 
derived by natural intercrossing of JL. p€>renne and L. multiflorum, 

3. Hybridization experiments were carried out with selected plants of 
L. perenne and L. muUiflorum. A variable hybrid generation was secured, 
and it is shown that this was due to heterozygosity of some of the parent material. 
A study of second generation material resulted in an observed segregation 
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ratio of 34:1 from ^ fluoresoeixt ’ hybrid material. Similar material when 
baok-orossed to the recessive gave a ratio closely approximating 1 : 1 . 
‘ Non-fluorescent ’ hybrid and parent material, on crossing with recessive 
plants, gave a totally ‘ non-fluorescent ’ population. 

4. ‘ Fluorescence ’ is a simple Mendelian dominant, inherited on a single 
factor basis. 

5. The theory of hybridization, upon which depends the value of the ultra¬ 
violet light method of distinguishing between short-lived and persistent 
strains of perennial rye-grass seed, has been confirmed. 

6 . Italianate characters are dominant in the hybrid generation, but there 
is so far no evidence of complete dominance of the annual or biennial habit 
associated with X. muUiflorum» 

7. There is no genetic linkage between fluorescence and awned flowering 
glumes. 
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Alpine Desmids from British Columbia. 
By Nbixib Carter, I).So., F.L.S.’*'. 

(With 49 text-hguros) 


[Head 8 November 1934] 

The material which forms the subject of this investigation was collected by 
Dr. W. R. Taylor and his colleagues at var 3 ing times during the years 1921-27. 
An account of the general algae, exclusive of diatoms and desmids, has already 
been published by Taylor (1928). The altitude from which the samples were 
taken was usually higher than the tree Umit, about 7,000 ft. (referred to as 
alpine habitats), but a certain number were obtained from altitudes of 5,000 ft. 
or a little less (parkland). A full account of the type of country in which the 
collections were made will be found in Taylor (1928). 

Considering the samples ecologically, a strict comparison between the yield 
of the parkland and alpine samples caimot be made, because the majority 
were taken from alpine situations, and these yielded a far greater number 
of species than the parkland samples ; therefore the parkland flora is possibly 
not so well represented. The total number of samples collected was very 
great, and it was found necessary to mix some of the samples together. In 
doing this care was taken only to mix samples collected from similar habitats 
in the same locality. Four main localities were recognized, namely : Bald Mts., 
Eagle Pass, Glacier, and Quartz CVeek (Purcell Range), cf. Taylor (1928). A few 
samples were also taken from other localities. The Bald Mts. region yielded 
far more species than the others, but this again may merely be due to the fact 
that more samples were taken there than from the others. In each r^ion 
five different kinds of habitats were originally recognized : (1) lakes, (2) ditches 
and pools, (3) streams and rivulets, (4) wet rocks, (5) moss and Vaucheria beds. 
It was found later, however, that there was so much agreement in the desmid 
flora of pools, ditches, and moss or Vav/cheria beds that it was advisable to 
consider all as one type of habitat. This habitat proved to be the most prolific 
one for desmids. 

The following lists give a comparison of the Desmid flora of the same kind 
of habitat in alpine and in parkland situations, as indicated by Taylor’s 
collections:— 


From the Botanical I)ept., East London College. 
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1. Lakes. 


Parkland. 

Coamarium depreasum var. tKhondrum, 
C, mininmm, 0, PorHanumf C, QuaaiUua 
var. americana, O, aubcoakOum, Staurcta- 
trum aUemana, 


Alpine. 

Qonatozygon momtami/umf Penium apiro- 
akiolahm, Cloaterium ahruptum var. 6re- 
viua, O, Jenneri var. rohuatum, Evaatrum 
putchatlumi E. verrucoaum and var. plank- 
tonioum, Coamarium CmurhUa, C. de- 
preaaum and var. (Khondrwn, (7. granakim 
formae, (7. Holmienae var. integrum, 
O. vmpreaaulumt (7. minimum^ C. aexnota- 
tum, C, anboucumia, (7. Turpinii var. 
eximium, Stauraatrum Dickiei, 3. natator 
var. rhombaidmm, 3. punckilatum var. 
KjaUmani, 3. apongioaum. 


2. Ditches, Pools, and Moss or VArcunRiA beds. 


Spirotaenia ohacura, CylindracyaHa Bre- 
biaaonii var. minor, Euaatrum bidentcUum, 
Coamarium aaphcteroaporum var. atrigoaum, 
C, conaperaum var. latum, C. Oucurbita, 
C. cymatopUurum var. tyroUcum, (7. galeri- 
turn, (7. impreaaulum, <7. kieve, (7. 

(7. pokomyanum, 0, paeudatianthoideum, 
C. aubbalteum f. minor, (7. Turpinii var. 
eadmwm, 3tauraatrum natator var. r^m- 
boideum. 


Cylindrocyatia Brebiaaonii vblt. minor. 
Natrium Digilua, Cloaterium ahrwptuyn var. 
breviua, Pleurotaenium coronatum, Tetme- 
morua laevia, Euaatrum ampuUaceum, 
E. anaatum, E. bidentatum, E, binale, 
E. denticulatum, E, DideUa, E. irCaulare, 
E. oblongum var. oephalopliorum, E. ver- 
rucoaum and var. planktonicum, Micraa- 
teriaa papUUfera var. glabra, M, truncata 
forma, Coamarium amoenum, 0. ancepa, 
C, Aakenaayi var. americana, C. caekUum 
forma, C. Cucurbita, O, cymatopleurum 
var. tyrolicum, C, depreaaum var. achon- 
drum, C. difficile, (7. eUgantiaaimum f. 
minor, C, globoaum, C. granatum var. 
elongatum, C, Hammeri and var. homolo- 
dermum, C, Holmienae var. integrum, 
C, impreaaulum, C. naautum, C, Nome- 
SemUae var. aiberioum, C. ochthodea var. 
amoebum, C, pokomyanum, C. rectangidare 
var. cambranae, C. aexnotatum forma, 
(7. apecioaum and vars. aimplex, Roatafinakii, 
and f. trigona, (7. aubbalteum f. minor, 
C. aubcucumis, C, aubapecioaum, C. aub- 
tumidum, (7. auprokapecioaum, C7. Taylori, C, 
Turpinii var. eximium, (7. undulatum 
var. orenukUum, C, venuatum, Arthrodeamua 
craaaua, 3tcmraatrum aoaridea, 3. botro- 
phUum, 8. brachycerum, 3, Brebiaaonii, 
8, Clepaydra, 8» Dickiei, 8, inflexum, 
8. inaigne, 3. margeuritaoeum var. abpinum, 
8. Meriani, 8, muticum, 8, natator var. 
rhomboideum, 3. orbictdare var. extenaum. 
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Parkland. Alpine. 

S. pachyrhynchunit S, poVymorphum, S, 
punctukUum var. KjeUmani, S* scabrumt 
S, seojcostatumt S. tetracenmii S, apongio^ 
sum, Etiaatridium verrucosum. 

The small yield of the Parkland samples may bo due in part to the very small number 
of collections made. 

3. Streams and Rivulets. 

Cylindrocyatis Brebisaonii var. minor. 
Natrium Digitua, Roya anglica f. major, 
Euaatrum bidentatum, Coamarium Aakenaayi 
var. americarM, C. binum, C, caekUum, 
C. formoaulum, C. Hammeri, C, Holmienae 
var. integrum, C, impreaafulum, 0. mono- 
chondrum, C. pericymatium, C. Portianum, 
O. acxnotatum, C. apecioaum vara, aimplex 
and Roatafinakii, C. aubcuoumia, C, aupra- 
apecioaum, C. Turpinii var. eximium, 
Stauraatrum acaridea, S. Dickiei, S» dilata- 
turn, S, Meriani, S. natator var. rhom- 
hoideum, B. punctulaturn var. KjeUmani. 

4. Wet rocks. 

Cylindrocyatia craasa, Nelrium Digitua, Roya anglica f. major, Coamarium 

Cloatervum Vcnua, Coamarium, formoaulum, Aakenaayi var. americana, C. Cucurbita, 
C, impreaatdutn, C. aubcucumia, Stauraa- C. formoaulum, C. Holmienae vox. integrum, 

trum acaridea, S, punctulaturn var. C. pokomyanum, C. apecioaum and vcurs. 

KjeUmani. aimplex and biforme, Stauraatrum Meriani, 

The majority of the species found are such as have a cosmopolitan distribution, 
or else are already well known as alpine forms. Some of the desmids have already 
been recorded from British Columbia by Wailes (1925-33) and Wailes and 
Tiffany (1929). Geographically, the occurrence of two forms, Cosmarmm 
Aske/msyi var. americana and C. supraspeciosum is noteworthy. G. Aekenasyi 
has long been known as a typical desmid of Australasia and the neighbouring 
regions; no form of it has hitherto been seen outside this part of the world. 
Cosmarium supraspeciosum, originally described by Wolle from the United 
States, has since been found in Sumatra (Schmidle, 1895 a), and Australia 
(Raciborski, 1892). It is interesting that these two desmids show the same 
kind of discontinuous distribution as certain angiosperms (cf. Nicotiana, 
Good, 1927). The discovery of 0. svbbaUeum f. minor in Canada is also note¬ 
worthy ; the type of this species was described from Africa, and as far as I know 
it has not been seen since. A peculiar new species of Cosmarium, resembling 
Pleurotaenium in its cell-form, bi^t with totally different chloroplasts, is de¬ 
scribed and named after its collector, C. Taylori. Another form described for 
the first time is Emstridium verrucosum, this being the third species of the genus. 


Euaatrum DideUa, Coamarium Hammeri, 
C. Taylori, Stauraatrum punetuiUxtum var. 
KjeUmani, 
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In the systematic list which follows the alpine and parkland locaUties for 
each species are given. Where it is apparent after consulting the papers of 
Wailes that the altitudinal distribution in British Columbia is wider than 
Taylor’s samples indicate, the additional habitats of Wailes are added in order 
to make the records for each species more complete as far as altitude is concerned 
in this region. Species or varieties marked with an asterisk have not been 
observed by Wailes. 

Systematie. 

Spibotaekia Breb. 

♦Spibotabnia obsouba Ralfs 

Alpine moss beds, Bald Mts. 

Previously known from U.S. and Canada. Norway at 2,400 ft. (Strom). 

Cylindbooystis Menegh. 

Cylindbocystis Bbebissonii Menegh. var, minob West 

Parkland or alpine pools or rivulets, Bald Mts., Glacier, Field, and (drizzly 
Creek; often conjugating. 

World-wide distribution. French Alps (Allorge, Deflandre). • 

Cyiandbocystis cbassa de Bary 

Parkland pools, streams, rivulets, or wet rocks, Glacier, (hizzly Creek. 
Often with zygospores. 

Known from U.S. and Norway up to 3,500 ft. (Strom). 

Nbtbium Nag. 

Netbium Digitus (Ehr.) 1. & R. 

Parkland or alpine pools or quiet ditches or rivulets, wot rocks, or moss or 
Vamheria beds. Bald Mts., Glacier, and Eagle Pass. 

Known from U.S. and Canada. Similar habitats in Norway up to about 
4,000 ft. (Strom). French Alps (Allorge, Deflandre). 

The specimens were small, about 60-120 ft long, 30-33/i wide, but were 
otherwise typical. 


Roya W.&G. S. W. 

♦Roya anglica West forma majob. (Figs. 19, 20.) 

Alpine rivulets or moss beds or wet rocks. Bald Mts. 

The specimens were rather large (110-140in length, about 11 ja wide), 
and the wall was slightly rugose; otherwise there seemed to be no points 
of difference as compared with the English specimens. In some respects 
they resembled E, obtusa (Breb.) West var. montana West, but differed in the 
more cylindrical form of the median part of the cells and in the more truncate 
apices. In the preserved material, end vacuoles could not be distinguished. 
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The distribution of R. anglica is not very well known. It was described 
from England, and has since been recorded in Germany. It is possible that it 
has been confused with R. obtusa var. montana. The latter species has been 
recorded from alpine situations in Norway (Strom) and also from the French 
Alps (Allorge). Neither species has hitherto been known from America. 

Gonatozygon De Bary 

Gonatozygon monotaejsium de Bary 

Alpine lakes, Bald Mts. 

Known from U.S. and Norway, up to 3,500 ft. (Strom). 

Pbnium Br^b. 

Pbnium spiiiosTRioLATUM Barker 

Alpine lakes, Eagle Pass. 

Known from Arctic Canada. Alpine situations in French Alps and Norway 
(Strom and Allorge). 


Clostebium Nitzsch. 

CL08TER1UM ABRUFTUM West var. BRBVius West 
Alpine lakes and pools, Eagle Pass and Bald Mts. 

Forms of this species are known from alpine situations in Norway and France 
(Strom and Allorge). 

Clostebium Jenneri Rails var. bobustum West 
Alpine lakes, Eagle Pass. 

The typical form is known from Canada and U.S., and also from alpine situa¬ 
tions in Norway and France (Strom and Allorge). 

♦Clostebium litobale Gay 
Golden and Stony Creek localities. 

Clostebium Venus Kiitz. 

Wet rocks, parkland. Eagle Pass. Alpine (Wailes 1930 a). 

World-wide distribution ; known from alpine Norway and the French Alps 
(Strom and Allorge). 

Plbubotabnium Nag. 

Plbubotabnium cobonatum (Br^b.) Rab. 

Alpine moss beds, Bald Mts. region. Parkland (Wailes & Tiffany 1929). 
Known from U.S. and Canada; alpine situations in France and Norway 
(Deflandre and Strom). 
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Tbtmbmorus Balfs 
Tbtmemobfs labvis (Kiitz.) Ralfs 

Alpine pools and ditches, Bald Mts. region. Parkland (Wailes 1930 a, 
1932). 

Known from U.S. and Canada. French Alps (Allorge, Deflandre). 

Euastrum Ehr. 

♦Euastrum ampullaceum Ralfs 
Alpine pools, Bald Mts. 

Alpine Norway (Strom). 

Euastrum ansatum Ralfs 

Alpine pools amongst Myxophyceae. BaJd Mts. region. Parkland and low¬ 
land (Wailes 1930 a, 1932). 

U.S. and Canada. Alpine Norway and France (Strom, Allorge, Deflandre). 
Euastrum bidentatum Nag. 

Alpine and parkland, lakes, pools, rivulets, or moss beds. Bald Mts., Canon 
Creek, Eagle Pass. 

Arctic Canada (Lowe). Alpine Norway and France (Strom, Allorge). 
Euastrum bin alb (Turp.) Ehr. 

Alpine moss and Vam^heria beds, Glacier. Pajkland (Wailes & Tiffany 
1929); lowland (Wailes 1930 a). 

Alpine Norway and France (Strom, Allorge). 

Euastrum dentioulatum (Kirchu.) Gay 

Alpine pools. Bald Mts. Parkland (Wailes & Tiffany 1929); lowland 
(Wailes 1930 a). 

Alpine Norway and France (Strom, Allorge). 


Fias. 1-20.— 1 ^ 2. Cosmarium granai^m Breb. viur. dongcUum Kordst., forma, X613. 

3. C, monochondrum Nordst. forma West, x 1,020. Showing front, side, and 
end views, 4. C, binum Nordst., forma, x613, 6. O. formomlum HoH., 
forma, x 613. 6. C. Holmiense Limd. var. integrum Lund., x 613. 7. (7. coda- 
Ralfs, forma, x613. 8 - 11 . C. Schmidle. Several individuals 

showing variation in the form of the cell and in the munber and position of the 
pyrenoids, each of which is in the centre of a separate chloroplost, x613. 
12. C. rectangukvre Grm. var. cambrenee West, x613. 13 & 14. (7. ognuUo- 

pleurum Nordst. var. tyrolicum Nordst., formae, x613. 16-17. Staurcbstrum 

inaigm Lund. 15, front view; 16, basal view of the semicell, showing 
the sinus; 17, vertical view showing the polar lobe: X 1,070. 18. Aficm* 

ateriae crenata Br4b., forma, X 613. 19 & 20. Ro^a anglica West forma magor, 
X613. 
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Euastbum Didblta (Turp.) Ralfs 

In streams, parkland, Eagle Pass; alpine pools and moss beds, Bald Mts. 
and Quartz Creek. Lowland and alpine (Wailes 1930 a & 5). 

Alpine Norway and Prance (Strom, Allorge). 

Euastbum insulabb (Wittr.) Roy 

Alpine pools. Bald Mts. Lowland (Wailes 1930 a), 

French Alps (Allorge). 

♦Euastbum oblonoum (Grev.) Ralfs var. obphalophobum West 
Alpine pools, Bald Mts. 

Alpine Norway (Strdm). 

Euastbum pulohbllum Br^b. 

Alpine lakes, Bald Mts., and Eagle Pass. 

French Alps (Allorge, Deflandre). 

Euastbum vbbbuoosum Ehr. 

Alpine pools and quiet ditches, BaJd Mts. 

Alpine Norway (Str5m); French Alps (Allorge). 

♦Var. plahktonioum West, forma. 

Similar habitats to the typical form. 

This is a very variable desmid. The variety was more frequent than the 
type. It differed from West’s original alga in the greater development of the 
granules on the lobes of the semicell, which were produced to form short spines. 

Miobastebias Ag. 

Miobastebias paphufbba Br4b. var. olabba Nordst. 

Alpine pools. Bald Mts. 

The type is known from alpine Norway and Prance (Strom, Allorge, and 
Deflandre); the variety was first described from Brazil and has since been 
recorded from the Sarek Mts. (Strom, 1923). 

Miobastebias obbnata Br6b., forma. (Fig. 18.) 

Alpine pools, quiet ditches, and moss beds. Bald Mts. 

Alpine Norway and France (Strom, Allorge, and Deflandre). 


Figs. 21-34.—21. Oosmarium minimum West, showing the tendency to from idiort fila¬ 
ments, X 816. 22 & 23. C. aeamotcUum Gutw., forma, front and end views, X 850. 
24-26. C. pericymatitm Nordst. 24, front view, showing ohloroplast; 
26, vertical view; 26, side view ; X 850. 27 ft 28. C.Taylorit sp. n. 28, ^ows 
the chloroplast, x 490. 29 ft 30. Euastrid/km verrucomm, sp. n. 29, vertical 
view ; 30, front view: X 850. 31 ft 32* Staura^rum nakUor West var. rAom- 
hoideum, nov., biradiate form. 31, front view; 32, end view: x 850. 
33 ft 34. The i^mie, tri-radiate form. 33, front view ; 34, vertical view: X 850. 
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This is a very variable species and the alpine forms were not typical. The 
cells were relatively longer and the polar lobes larger, the upper incisions nearly 
horizontal, and the lateral lobes idmost entire. In spite of these differences 
the desmid falls into this species rather than any other. 

CosMABiTJM Corda 

COSMARITJM AMOBNTJM Br6b. 

Alpine pools with Myxophyceae or Chlorophyceae, or in alpine moss beds. 
Bald Mts. Parkland (Wailes and Tiffany 1929); lowland (Wailes 1930 a). 

Alpine France and Norway (AUorge, Deffandre, and Strom). 

CoSMAmuM ANCBPS Lund. 

Alpine pools, ditches,* or moss beds, Bald Mts., Quartz Creek, and Canon 
Creek. Parkland (Wailes and Tiffany 1929). 

Alpine France and Norway (AUorge, Deffandre, and Strom). 

♦CosMABiUM ANNULATITM (Nag.) do Baty 

Amongst Nostoc, cliffs below entrance of Canon Creek into Jordan Creek. 

French Alps (AUorge). 

♦CosMABixjM Askbnasyi Sohmidle var. ambbicana, nov. (Figs. 43-45.) 

Var. minor, semicelluUs reniformibus, granulis trans angulos basales multo 
delicatioribus quam in forma typica. 

L. about 90 ; B. about 80 fx ; thickness about 50 fx : isthmus about 30 fx. 

Alpine or non-alpine situations; wet rocks, pools and ditches, rivulets, 
moss, and Vatu:heria beds. Glacier and Bald Mts. 

It was rather surprising to find this species, since the centre of its distribution 
seems to be Australasia and southern Asia. The points of difference between 
this alpine form and the type are so small, however, that there seems to be 
no justification for placing it in any other sj)ecies. Its semicells are more 
depressed and consequently reniform, but this difference has been figured by 
Borge (1896) and others; the granulation is also more delicate, but this may 
possibly be related to its smaller size. So far as can be ascertained from 


Fios. 35-49.—35 & 36. Coemarium QuasiUus Lund. var. cmericana nov. forma ^riqtietra, 
35, front view of semicell; 36, end view: X 613. 37, C. namtum Nordst., 
forma. Front view of semicell, x613. 36-40. 0. evbbalteum Schmidle 

f. minor. 38 & 39, front view of semicell; 40, end view: 39, x 613 ; 38 & 40, 
X 1,070. 41 & 42. i?. speciosum Limd. forma triquetra. 41, front view; 
42, vertical view: x613. 43-45. O. AahenaBpi Schmidle var. omerioana, 
nov. 43, front view; 44, end view; 45, basal view of semicell, rather 
oblique, showing sinus: x 613. 46-49. C. mprcupecioaum Wolle. 46, front 

view; 47, side view; 48, vertical view; 49, basal view, showing the sinus: 
X613. 
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existing figures, the ohloroplasts in the American specimens are probably the 
same as in other forms of the species (cf. SchmidJe, 1895 a, p. 304, f. 7 a, 6 ; 
Gutwinski, 1902, t. 38, f. 45). Schmidle gives a description of the chloro- 
plasts, but his figures are not good. He described two chloroplast plates, 
each with a pyrenoid, and sometimes each plate was split into two. Gutwinski's 
specimens agree rather better with my alga. The figure given by Bernard 
(1909, t. 3, f. 86) is rather misleading. In the American form there is a single 
axile chloroplast in each semicell, with two or more pyrenoids, and several 
plates radiating to the periphery. The type of chloroplast is the same as in 
C, Ralfsii (cf. Carter 1920). The cell-wall is punctate like the original form, 
but it seems to lack the central thickening of the face of the semicell figured by 
Schmidle and others. The discovery of this alga in America seems to show that 
C. Askenasyi has a peculiar type of discontinuous distribution, which is some¬ 
what analogous to that shown by certain Phanerogams, e.g. Nicotiana, (Good 
1927). 

♦CosMARiTJM ASPHAEROSPORUM Nordst. var. STRiooRTJM Nordst. 

Parkland and subalpine ditches and pools, Bald Mts. 

CosMARiuM BiNUM Nordst. (Fig. 4.) 

Alpine rivulets amongst Myxophyoeae, Bald Mts. Parkland (Wailos & 
Tiffany 1929). 

This form was not exactly typical, being proportionately shorter and with 
only about 14 or 15 marginal crenations. A somewhat similar, but rather more 
depressed, form has been figured by Lowe (1923) from arctic (Canada. 

CosMARiuM OAELATUM Ralfs, formae. (Fig. 7.) 

In ditches, pools, rivulets, wet moss, and Vaiicheria beds, or on wet rocks, 
alpine, Bald Mts,, Glacier, and Copperstain Lake D. 

A widely distributed desmid, recorded from the mountains of France and 
Norway (Allorge, Deflandre, Strom). Ducellier (1916, p. 41) has pointed out 
how variable this species can be. Several variations of it were observed in the 
American material, one of which approximates to a form figured in Ducellier’s 
fig. 2. Occurring in more than one sample, however, was a form which seems 
to differ from any other previopsly figured (see fig. 7). The granulation of the 
central tumour is very unusual, the upper lateral crenations are very large, 
and the two median apical crenations are smaller and with one granule only. 

♦COSMARIUM ooNSPEBSUM Ralfs var. LATUM (Br6b.) West 

Parkland pool, Canon Creek. 

A widely distributed desmid, recorded from alpine Prance (Allorge, Deflandre). 

COSMARIUM CUCURBITA Br6b. 

Subalpine or alpine pools, ditches, or moss bedB, or on irrorated rocks. Glacier 
and Bald Mts. Lowland (Wailes 1930 a). 

Known from alpine situations in France and Norway (Strom, Deflandre). 
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CosMARiUM OURTUM (Br4b.) Ralfs 

Field and Glacier. 

Known from alpine Prance and Norway (Allorge, Deflandre, and Strom). 

♦CosMARiuM OYMATOPLBURXTM Nordst. var. TYROLicuM Nordst., formae. 
(Figs. 13, 14.) 

Parkland and alpine pools, Bald Mts., Quartz Creek, and Fish Lake regions. 

Forms of this species commonly occur in alpine situations, but have not 
been recorded very frequently from America. Some specimens in the present 
collection were very similar to the figure given by West (1908, t. 65, f. 12), 
differing in the fact that the orenulations increase in size towards the apex 
of the semicell (see fig. 13) ; this form approximates to the var. Archerii (R. & B.) 
W. & G. S. W., except that the apex is not produced. A second form had more 
rounded semicoils and more numerous crenulations of exceedingly delicate 
type and even arrangement (fig. 14). This shows some resemblance to Gron- 
blad’s form (1921, t. 6, f. 29). The extreme \rariability of this species has 
been noted by West (1908). 

♦CosMARiUM DEPRESSUM (Nag.) Lund. and var. achondrum (Boldt) West 

Alpine and subalpine lakes and pools, Bald Mts. 

Known from Canada and the United States (Lowe 1924), as well as from 
alpine France and Norway (Allorge, Strom). 

♦CoSMARIUM DIFFICILE Lutk. 

With other algae in alpine pools or moss beds, Bald Mts. 

Already known from the United States and alpine France and Norway 
(Allorge, Strom). 

♦CoSMARIUM ELEGANTISSIMUM Lund. f. MINOR West 

Alpine pools and ditches, Bald Mts. 

Both typo and variety are already known from th© United States, and the 
typical form is found in the French Alps (Allorge, Deflandre). 

CosMARiUM FORMOSULUM Hoff,, forma. (Fig. 5.) 

With other algae in alpine or parkland rivulets or on wet or irrorated rocks. 

Recorded from high altitudes in France and Norway (Allorge, Strom). 

This form (lifters from the typical alga (cf. West, iii, t. 88, f. 2) in its slightly 
longer cells and the much more delicate granulation of the central area. 

COSMARIUM GALERITUM Nordst. 

Parkland pool, Glacier, not common. 

Known from alpine France and Norway (Deflandre, Strom). 
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COSMARIUM GLOBOSUM Bulnh. 

Common in alpine pools and quiet ditches, Bald Mts. Parkland (Wailes & 
Tiffany 1929). 

A desmid of world-wide distribution, recorded from arctic Canada (Lowe 
1923) and from alpine France and Norway (Allorgo, Strom). 

CosMARiUM GRANATUM Br6b., formae. 

Alpine lakes. Bald Mts. 

An alga of world-wide distribution, recorded from alpine France and Norway 
(Allorge, Deflandxe, Strom). 

Var. ocBLLATUM West (1895, p. 246, t. 15, f. 17). 

Very rare in parkland and subalpine lakes, Bald Mts. 

Var. BLONGATUM Nordst., forma. (Figs. 1,2.) 

Common in alpine moss beds. Bald Mts. and Glacier. 

This form resembles Nordstedt’s variety in its shallow isthmus, but is not 
so elongated. The slight apical thickening figured by West (ii, t. 63, f. 10) 
is also present. 

COSMARIUM Hammeri Reinsch 

Alpine and subalpine pools and rivulets, Golden, Bald Mts., Quarts Creek, 
and Eagle Pass. 

*Var. HOMALODBRMUM (Nordst.) West 

In alpine pools, amongst Vawheria or in moss beds, Bald Mts., Glacier, and 
Quartz Creek. 

Both the type and the variety are known to favour high altitudes. The 
rather larger size and thick punctate walls of some individuals seem to 
justify their being placed under the var. hmmlodermum, 

♦COSMARIUM Holmibnsb Luud. var. integrum Lund. (Mg. 6.) 

Alpine lakes and pools or rivulets, in moss or VaucJieria beds, or on irrorated 
rocks. Bald Mts., Glacier, and Field. 

This alga, which was present in many samples, is known to occur in moun¬ 
tainous situations. Some specimens had a rather flat apex, and the four 
polar angles (two visible in the front view) were prominently thickened. 
Lowe (1923) has recorded it from arctic Canada. 

COSMARIUM IMPRHSSULUM Elfv. 

Lakes, rivulets, wet rocks, or amongst mosses, Bald Mts., Quartz Creek, 
Canon Greek, Fish Lake, and Field. Alpine or parkland. 

Recorded from alpine France and Norway (Allorge, Defiandre, Strom) 
and from arctic Canada (Lowe 1923). 

COSMARIUM LABVE Babenh. 

Amongst moss in pool, parkland, near Canon Creek. Alpine (Wailes 1920 ft). 

Of world-wide disfribution, recorded from alpine France (Allorge). 
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♦CosMAMUM MINIMUM West (Fig. 21.) 

Alpine or parkland lakes or streams, Bald Mts. 

This small alga occurred only in two samples, in one of which it was fairly 
abundant. The cells showed a slight tendency to adhere, forming very short 
filaments. It has some resemblance to Spondylosium conipactum West 
(1902, t. 22, ff. 29, 30), but seems to lack the capacity to form definite filaments, 
the colls adhering together only temporarily. 

♦CosMARiUM MONOOHONDEUM Nordst. forma West (1908, p. 104, t. 73, t. 26). 
(Fig. 3.) 

Alpine rivulets, with other algae, Glacier. 

The alga agreed with West's form in size and in general proportions, as well 
as in the breadth of the isthmus. The cells had the same general form, i.e. 
obversely semicircular, but differ in the more obtuse lateral margins which are 
not produced. This feature also affects the end view. C\ mo7U)chondrum 
is not a common desmid (? only known from Scotland and Norway). Strom 
records it from alpine Norway. 

CosMARiUM NASUTUM Nordst., forma. (Fig. 37.) 

In pools or amongst mosses, alpine or subalpine. Bald Mts. and Canon Creek. 

(rnsnium is known to bo a rare desmid, characteristic of alpine situations. 
The American form differs from Nordstedt’s original figure in the subdivision 
of the basal crenations and the granulation of the central tumour, which is 
ornamented by several elongated verrucao. Some of the individuals were 
almost identical with the figure given by (hitwinski (1909) of specimens from 
the Carpathians. Recorded from idpine France and Norway (Allorge, Deflandre, 
Strom). 

♦CosMAEiuM Novae-Semliae Wiilo var. sibieicum Boldt. 

Alpine pools and ditches, Bald Mts. 

Alpine France and Norway (Allorge, Strom). 

('osMAEiiJM ocHTHoDEs Nordst. var. AMOEBUM West 

Alpine pools or moss beds. Bald Mts. 

♦CosMAEiUM PBRiCYMATiUM Nordst. (Figs. 24-26.) 

Alpine rivulets. Bald Mts. 

The side-view of this species was rather more deeply constricted at the isthmus 
than figured by Nordstedt. It seems to be a typical upland form. 

♦CoSMARIUM POKOENYANUM (Gruii.) West 

Parkland or alpine, amongst mosses or on wet rocks, Canon Creek, Glacier, 
and Quartz Creek. 

This has previously been known as a subalpine desmid. Lowe (1923) has 
recorded it from arctic Canada. 
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♦COSMARIUM PSBUDATLANTHOIDBUM West 

Parkland, amongst mosses in pool, Golden. 

Previously recorded from Colorado. 

CoSBiABIUM PoRTlANTJM Aroh. 

Subalpine lakes, in rivulets or on wet rooks, Bald Mts. and Glacier. 

A desmid of nearly world-wide distribution, known to be widely distributed 
in the United States. Recorded from alpine France and Norway (Allorge, 
Ueflandre, Strom). 

♦CosMARiuM Quasillus Lund. var. americana nov. forma triquetra. 
(Figs. 35, 36.) 

Rare in subalpine lakes. Bald Mts. 

Var. apicibus baud elevatis at vix retusis ; semioellulis pyramidatis truncatis, 
membrana granulata, granulis oirciter 11 ad marginem lateralem unumquemque 
perspiciendis, ad apices vix conspicuis, granulis trans angulos basales oblique 
seriato-digestis sed ad apices verticaliter; tumere central! granulis quam 
iti forma typica paucioribus, superioribus subelongatis, praedito. L. 66 fi ; 
B. 48 p. 

This alga, which, unfortunately, occurred only in one sample, differs from 
typical C. Quasillus in a number of features :—(1) in the apex not being pro¬ 
duced, (2) in the even granulation of the lateral margins, (3) the more numerous 
peripheral granules, (4) the smaller number of granules in the central area. 
It bears aslight resemblance to var. a/pmwmSchmidle (18955, p. 459), butdiffers 
(1) in the more angular pyramidate shape of the semi cell, (2) in the greater 
number of granules round the margin, (3) in the elongation of the upper granules 
of the central area, (4) in the relatively narrower cells. Only the triquetral 
form was noticed and this was very rare. 

♦CoSMARiUM RBOTANGXTLARE Grun. var. CAMBRBNSE West (Fig. 12.) 

Alpine pools with other algae, Bald Mts. 

The typical form is known to be alpine. 

♦CosMARiuM SEXNOTATiTM Gutw., forma. (Figs. 22, 23.) 

Lakes, pools, rivulets, or in moss beds, alpine. Bald Mts., Glacier, Eagle 
Pass, Field, and L. Louise. 

The specimens differed from the type in the larger size of the central tumour, 
which showed at least five longitudinal series of granules. It was a very common 
desmid in the alpine samples, where it occurred in some abundance. Strom 
(1923) has recorded another form from Scandinavia (var. tristriatum (Liitk.) 
Schmidle). 

CoSMARIUM SPBOIOSUM Luud. 

Alpine pools, amongst VatLcheria or wet mosses, or on damp rooks, Bald Mts., 
Glacier, Canon Creek, and L. Louise. Parkland (Wailes& Tiffany 1929). 
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Recorded from Bimilar alpine situations in the French Alps and in the moun¬ 
tains of Norway (Allorge, Deflandre, and Strom). 

♦Forma tbiquetra. (Figs. 41, 42.) 

With the typical form, rare, amongst Vamheria and mosses, at Glacier. 

Var. simplex Nordst. 

In rivulets and in similar situations to the above. 

Var. BiFORMB Nordst. 

Alpine cliffs with Nosloc, Glacier. Parkland (Wailes & Tiffany 1929). 

Var. Rostaiinskii (Giitw.) W. & G. S. W. 

In rivulets and in similar situations to the preceding, and also at Quartz 
Creek. 

This species, which is veiy variable, was very frequent, as might be expected 
in alpine situations. 

♦CosMABiiTM suBBALTEUM 8chmidlo (1898) forma minor. (Figs. 38-40.) 

Alpine pools and moss beds, Bald Mts. and Quartz Creek ; parkland, near 
Canon Creek. 

This desmid, whicdi was quite frequent in the Quartz Creek sample, bears 
some resemblance to (J, cxmiroversum West in the form and granulation of its 
semicells. It differs, however, in ^he absence of a central tumour, the centre 
of the semi cell being sometimes destitute of granules, as is also the apex and the 
region around the sinus. The cells are very variable in form, being sometimes 
pyramidate, sometimes nearly hemispherical. The vertical view differs 
greatly from V. controversum, since it is much more rectangular. The granules 
are interspersed with pores, which are usually distinctly visible, about five 
or six suiTOunding each granule, but with no very constant arrangement. 
The granules can be resolved as oblique rows across the basal angles of the 
semicell, but elsewhere a definite arrangement is difficult to distinguish. The 
position of the granules can bo seen between the pores on the face of the semi- 
cells even when they themselves are not developed strongly. The desmid 
seems to show sufficiently the characters of 0. subbalteum. described by Schmidle 
from East Africa. The chief differences are (1) the smaller size, L. 50-88/x ; 
B. 42-56 ; thickness, 28-40 /x ; isthmus, about 15 /x (Schmidle gives L. 108- 

120/x; B. 85-100/x): (2)therather smaller number of granules round the margins; 
(3) the slightly deeper sinus. (1) and (2) can probably be correlated. So 
far as I know, C. svbbalteurn has not again been seen since Schmidle described it. 

CoSMABIUM SUBOOSTATIJM Nordst. 

Parkland lakes, Bald Mts. and amongst mosses near Canon Creek. Alpine 
(Wailes 1931 6). 

Alpine Norway (Strom). 
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CosMARnjM suBOUOUMis Sohmidle (Figs. 8-11.) 

Parkland and more especially alpine lakes, rivulets, in moss bods, or on wot 
rocks. Bald Mts., Glacier, and noar Canon Creek. 

Known from alpine France and Norway (Allorge and Strom), and from 
arctic Canada (Lowe 1923). 

This desmid, which occurred in several samples, showed slight variation 
in the form of its semicells, which are sometimes relatively longer and with 
parallel sides, at other times more gradually rounded. There was also varia¬ 
tion in the cytoplasmic structure, some forms having a single chloroplast in 
each semicell with one pyrenoid in a central position, whilst other forms had 
two chloroplasts per semicell, each with a p 3 npenoid. Possibly these represent 
two distinct races, as they did not occur intermingled. The form with two 
chloroplasts and two pyrenoids in each semicell is, of course, the typical one. 

CosMABiUM suBSPBoiosuM Nordst. 

Alpine moss beds. Bald Mts. 

A typical habitat of this species. 

CoSMABIUM SUBTUMIDUM Nordst. 

Alpine pools, Bald Mts., and Field. Parkland (Wailos 1932). 

A desmid of nearly world-wide distribution. 

♦COSMABIUM suPBASPEoiosuM WoUo (1884, t. 4, ff. 5, 6). (Figs. 4(1-49.) 

Alpine poolS; ditches, rivulets, or moss beds, Bald Mts., Glacier, and Quartz 
Creek. 

This desmid was a frequent constituent of alpine samples in all locfilit ies. 
It is a beautiful species, with pyramidate truncate semicells and a broad inflation 
just above the sinus. The margin of the semicell shows about 24-28 undula¬ 
tions, the lower ones surmounted by a single granule, the upper lateral ones 
cmarginate ; the apical undulations are flattened and not so prominent. The 
front of the semicell is ornamented with series of granules radiating from the 
margin, but ending so as to leave a clear space around the central protuber¬ 
ance ; the peripheral granules arc emarginato. The basal protuberance has 
usually about eight (but up to twelve) vortical rows of granules, of wliich the 
lowest tend to be larger and more distant. The vertical view shows transverse 
series of granules at the ends, tending to disappear towards the centre. In 
the lateral view it is seen that the central tumour is very close to the sinus. 
It resembles C. baUeum West (1896), but differs in the median inflation in the 
vertical view. L. about 104 /c; B. about 70 /a ; thickness about 50 ft (including 
tumour) ; isthmus about 25 /t. 

This desmid has been recorded, since WoUe first described it, by Raciborski 
(1892) and by Schmidle (1895 a) from Sumatra. Its discontinuous geographical 
distribution therefore shows some resemblance to that of C, Askemsyi, 
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♦CosMARiuM Taylori, sp. n. (Kgs. 27, 28.) 

Pools or rivulets, alpine or parkland, Bald Mts., and Glacier. 

Cosm. longum cylindricum, cellulis 3-5-plo diametro longioribus, ad sinum 
vix constrictum, apicibus truncatum ; granulis in seriebus verticalibus circiter 
24 (12 a fronte visis) ad marginem superiorem semioellulae uniuscujusque 
digestis, in serie unaquaquo granulis circiter 8 plane conspiciendis, ab sinum 
versus granula ita se minuunt ut membrana denique quiisi sorobiculata fiat; 
chromatophoris axillaribus pyrenoidibus centralibus pluribus instructis. 

L. 160-230/X ; B. about 45-50/i ; B. of apex about 35//.; B. of isthmus 
about 45 fjL. 

The specimens were in a very healthy condition and had abundant proto¬ 
plasmic contents, which rendered an investigation of the cell-contents somewhat 
difficult. Staining showed, however, that the chloroplast is axile, with ela¬ 
borate irregular radiating portions passing towards the cell-wall (cf. C. pyrami- 
datum Carter 1920, 1.10, ff. 24, 25). The axile part of the chloroplast contains 
several pyrenoids. 

This alga seems to be different from any desmid previously described. Its 
elaborate chJorojilast precludes any relationship with Penium or Pleurotaenium. 
It differs from other elongated Cosmarium species previously described, such 
as C\ dongatum Racib. and C. 'psaudotiuecenm Gronblad (1921), in its general 
cell-form, the granulation at the top of the aemicell, and in its elaborate 
chloroplast. 

*CosMARiuM Turpinii Br<5b. var. eximium West 

In lakes, pools, or rivulets with other algae, or encrusting rocks, or amongst 
damp mosses ; alpine or parkland, Bald Mts., Eagle Pass, and Canon Creek. 

*(k)SMAliJUM ITNDULATIJM Corda Var. CRENULATUM (Nag.) Wittr. 

Alpine pools and moss beds, Bald Mts. 

Cosmarium venustum (Breb.) Arch. 

Alpine pools and moss beds. Bald Mts. and Glacier. 

Alpine France and Norway (Allorge, Deflandre, IStroin). 

The alga was rather variable in the form of its cells, some possessing the 
pyramidato semicolls of the typical form, whilst others agreed more with 
var. majus of Wittrock in their more rectangular lateral lobes, although not 
being any larger than the type. 

Arthrodesmus Ehr. 

♦Arthrodesmus crassus West 

Alpine pools and quiet ditches. Bald Mts. and Quartz C^reek. 

Staurastrum Meyen 

Staurastrum acaribes Nordst. 

Alpine and parkland, pools, and rivulets, amongst algae or wet mosses, or 
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on damp rocks, Bald Mts. and Glacier. This is known to be an arctic 
alpine desmid, and has been recorded from high altitudes in Franco and Norway 
(Allorge, Strom). 

Staubastrum altebnans Breb. 

Parkland lakes, rare. 

Staubastrum botrophilum Wolle 

Alpine pools and moss beds, Bald Mts. 

Recorded by Prescott (1931). 

♦Staubastrum brackycebum Breb. 

Common in alpine pools with other algae, Bald Mts. 

Staubastrum Brbbissonii Arch. 

Alpine pools and moss beds. Bald Mts. 

♦Staubastrum Clepsydra Nordst., forma. 

Alpine pools and moss beds, Bald Mts. 

This differed from the type in its slightly larger size (L. 36 /x) and in the ratlier 
more rounded angles, especially in the vertical view. 

Staubastrum Dickiei Ralfs 

Alpine lakes, pools, rivulets, or moss beds, Bald Mts. Lowland (Wailes 1930a). 
Alpine France and Norway (Allorge, Defiandre, Strom). 

Staubastrum dilatattim Ehr. 

Alpine rivulets. Glacier. Parkland (Wailes & Tiffany 1929). 

♦Staubastrum inflbxum Br6b. 

Alpine moss beds, Bald Mts. 

♦Staubastrum insigne Lund. (Figs. 15-17.) 

Alpine pools and quiet ditches. Bald Mts. 

This seems to be a characteristic alpine and arctic desmid, as the previous 
records of it would indicate. Except for Greenland, it has not been previously 
found outside Europe. 

♦Staurastbum mabgaritacbum (Ehr.) Menegh. var. alpinum Schmidle 

Alpine pools and wet rocks, Bald Mts. 

Staubastrum Mbriani Reinsch 

Alpine pools and rivulets, or amongst damp mosses or wet rocks. Bald Mts., 
Glacier, Quartz Creek, Fish Lake, and Lake Louise. Parkland (Wailes & 
Tiffany 1929). 

Alpine Prance and Norway (Allorge, Strom). 

Staubastrum muticum Br6b. 

Alpine moss beds. Bald Mts. Parkland (Wailes & Tiffany 1929). 
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Staurastrum natator West var. rhomboideum, nov. (of. Wailes, 1932, 
figs. 12 & 13, p. 23). 

Alpine lakes, pools, rivulets, and moss beds. Bald Mts., and Eagle Pass. 
Parkland (Wailes 1932). 

Cellulis e latere visis cum i)roces8ibus fere duplo latioribus quam longis; 
semicelliilis obverse subsemicircularibus, apicibus subconvexis aut ferme 
rectis, singulis verrucis v. spinis 3 instructis; procossibus brevibus crassis 
liorizontaliter porreotis v. lenitor convergentibus, seriebus granulorum 3 con- 
centricis atquo ad apices spinis 3 aut 4 instructis; fundo semiceUularum cir- 
culo granulorum ad sinum praedito : e vertice visis rhomboidalibus, tumore 
ot procossibus brevibus crassis fere aequo modo extensis ; cetera ut in forma 
typica. 

L. about 30-40 fju ; B. about 40-50 jit; B. of isthmus about 14 /x. 

Forma tkioletra (cf. Wailes, 1930 />, fig. 28, p. 163). (Figs. 33, 34.) 

('ommoii in parkland, moss beds, or in alpine lakes, Eagle Pass. 

S. natator var. rliowhoide.um, which 1 have seen from various localities in 
the United States, is a very beautiful alga. The figures of Wailes, published 
without a name, which are cited above, probably refer to this form. It differs 
from the type in the more fusiform shape of the semicell and the shorter 
stout processes whicili are nearly straight, and also in its larger tumours. In 
the latter chara(;tor it. resembles var. crassum West, though it is very different 
in other respects. 

♦Staurastrum orbiculare Ralfs var. extensum Nordst. 

Alpine pools. Field and Quartz Creek. 

*Staurastritm pachyruynohum Nordst. 

Alpine pools and moss beds. Bald Mts. 

Staurastrum polymorphum Br6b. 

Amongst mosses, alpine spring. Bald Mts. Lowland (Wailes 1930 a), 

Alpine France and Norway (Allorge, Deflandre, Strom). 

♦Staurastrum punctulatum Breb. var. Kjellmani Wille 

Alpine or parkland, lakes, pools, rivulets, moss beds, or wet rocks. Bald Mts. 
and Glacier. 

♦Staurastrum scabrum Br^b. 

Alpine pools and quiet ditches. Quartz Creek. 

Staurastrum sexcostatum Breb. var. produotum West 

Alpine pools and moss beds, Bald Mts. Parkland (Wailes & Tiffany 1929). 

♦Staurastrum spongiosum Br6b. 

Alpine pools, lakes, quiet ditches, or moss beds. Bald Mts. 

Recorded from alpine France and Norway (Allorge, Deflandre, Strom). 
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’I'STAtTBASTBUM TBTBAOEBXJM Balfs forma TBIGONA. 
Alpine pools, Bald Mts. 


Guastbidiijm West 

♦Eitastbidictm vbbbuoosum, sp. n. (Figs. 29, 30.) 

Alpine moss beds, Bald Mts. and Glacier. 

Eu. parvum, 1^-plo longius quam latum, profundiuscule oonstrictum, 
sinu aperto et rectangulari ; semicellulis e latere visis rotundatis circulo pro- 
oessum breviorum 8 circa partem latissimam praeditis, et ad apicem 4; pro- 
cessibus seriebus concentricis verrucarum instructis: e vertice visis globosis, 
ad marginem processibus 8, centrum versus 4 praeditis. 

L. about 48 /Lt; B. about 35 fju (including the processes) ; isthmus, about 15 /x. 

There is one axile chloroplast in each semicell with a central pyrenoid and 
lobes radiating into each process. 

This desmid is different from the two species of the genus previously de¬ 
scribed. From E, staurastroides Carter (1926) it differs in the shape of the 
semicells and the form of the sinus. It resembles E, Prainii West (1907) in 
some respects, but is smaller and has much more prolonged processes. More¬ 
over, the granulation is different. 

It has been suggested by Gronblad (1931) that the genus Euastridium should 
be abolished, and that E. Prainii should be renamed Staurastrum Euastridium 
(West) Gronblad. The genus Emstridium was founded by W. & G. S. West 
on the basis of its resemblance to Euastrum in the general shape of its coll in 
the front view and the radial symmetry of the vertical view. The similarity 
to Staurastrum was pointed out by the authors (1907, p. 200). Euastridium 
staurastroides from Assam, the second species to be discovered, is even more 
reminiscent of Euastrum than is Euastridium Prainii, In the vertical view, 
however, it is three-lobed, and like E, Prainii it has twice as many lobes at 
the greatest width of the semicell as at the apex. In E, verrucosum the general 
characters are those of E, Prainii, with the lobes more produced, emphasising 
still more the resemblance to Staurastrum, That Gtonblad is correct in pointing 
out the close relationship between Euastridium and Staurastrum cannot bo 
denied, and there is perhaps some justification for his suggestion that Euastri¬ 
dium should be abolished. There are several small distinctions, however, 
which seem to characterize Euastridium, though it may be objected that these 
scarcely warrant the separation of Euastridium as a genus :—(1) The peculiar 
symmetry of the vertical view, which shows twice as many lobes at the widest 
part of the semicell as compared with the ai) 0 X. Most Staurastrum species of 
similar form, such as S. TohopecaUgense Wolle, S. furcatum (Ehr.) Br4b. and 
S, arctiscon (Ehr.) Lund, have the greater number of processes on the apex. 
This point is, of course, open to the objection that variation in the number of 
processes is not uncommon in Staurastrum, (2) The verrucose nature of the 
cell-wall common to all three species of Euastridium is not frequent in Staurastrum. 
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Gronblad (1931) has pointed out that there is great resemblance between 
Evustridium Prainii and Staurastrum polmicum Racib. in Dick (1923). This 
form seems to have the same symmetry as Euastridium Prainii, but the number 
of lobes is variable, as Dick (1923, pK ii, f. 9) figures an individual with seven 
at the lower angles and four at the upper angles. Possibly Stauraatrum poloni- 
cum could be considered as a small form of Evustridium Prainii, 

The discovery of E, verrucosum certainly strengthens the link with EUmras- 
trum, yet the three species of Euastridium now known seem to have certain 
characters which isolate them from Staurastrum, One must remember also 
that the limits between other genera of desmids are by no means sharply defined, 
as it proved by the existence of triradiate forms of Cosmarium and biradiate 
forms of Staurastrum, In spite of these links, however, it is found convenient 
to retain the different genera, and future experience will show whether it is 
better to retain the genus Euastridium or whether it is wiser to include it in 
the genus Staurastrum. ^ 
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Studies in Floral Anatomy.—II. The floral anatomy of Glamium flavum 
with reference to other members of the Papaveraceae. By J E an Dickson, 
B.So. (Communicated by Dr. Helen Bancroft, F.L.S.) 

(With 31 Text-figures) 

[Read 2r> October 1934] 


I. Description of types. 

1. Glaucium flavum Cr. 

Glaucium fiatmm Cr., the Yellow Horned Poppy, is a perennial or biennial 
herbaceous plant of the sea-coast, and is a native of Britain. 

The golden yellow flowers occur singly in the axil of a leaf-like bract; the 
two green hairy sepals are shed as soon as the four petals begin to expand. 
In a flower-bud the edges of the sepals overlap alternately and the inner¬ 
most edge of each sepal has a wide membranous margin. Although the petals 
are distinctly in two whorls, an outer and an inner (as will be seen from the 
anatomical description), in the bud or half-open flower the margins of the petals 
overla}) one another in the sariie way as the sepals (i.e. in an imbricate manner). 

The numerous stamens have long yellow filaments and orange anthers ; 
thfjy are clustered round the green horn-shaped fruit in a pyramidal manner 
with a two-grouped appearance. The receptacle, however, is almost flat, 
and the raising of the anthers to different levels is due to the varying length 
of the filaments. 

The gynaeceurn is elongated and slender, with two well-defined ribs, and is 
croviied by a large bi-lobed stigma (fig. 1, a, b). 

In an open flower of Glaucimn jlmum the gynaeceurn projects a little way 
beyond the stamens, but after fertilization has taken place and when the petals 
and stamens have been shed the size of the gynaeceurn increases very rapidly 
and a ripe fruit often attains the length of 12 inches. 

The number of main vascular bundles in the floral axis of Glaucium flavum 
varies from eight to typically twelve ; in most of the specimens which were 
examined there were numerous small strands accompanying them. In the 
typical cases, with twelve main axial bundles, six of these supply each of the 
two sepals. The components of the central vascular stele fuse as each of the 
twelve bundles sends out two branches, so that primarily a sepal has twelve 
vascular strands ; these divide repeatedly as the organ develops and increases 
in width (fig. 2, a-<i, ss,). 

When the sepal-supplies have left the central column, there remains a rough 
circle of vascular tissue in the floral axis. The circle, which is seldom perfect 
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Fig. 1 .—Olaucium flavum Cr. a & b. Entire fruit showing position of tbo stigmatic lobos. 

c. Expanded sterile carpels {esc,) S2>Utting away os valves, eontrac*tod fertile 
carpels (c/c.) with fully developed ‘ spongy tissue’ {spt.) in which seeds (wh) 
are embedded. ( X J.) 

Fig. 2 .—Olawcium flavum Cr, 

а. T. S. through the base of the receptacle, showing typical arrangement and number of 

vascular strands. 

б. T. S. through the base of one sepal, showing the derivation of sepal-supplies (ss.) from 

primary strands of the axis. 

c. T. S. showing partial separation of one sepal (a.), strands for the second sepal (ss.)^ and 

petal strands (ps,), also two of the four vascular groups from which the 

stamen-supplies arise. 

d, e. T. S. showing four vc^ular groups supplying the stamens also stamen 

strands breaking up and taking their positions in the siamen bases. 
f. The amalg€unation of the strands, after the staminal series have become defined, into 
two definite carpellary whorls, i.e. supplies to two (outer) expanded sterile carpels 
(6J9C3,) and two (inner) contracted fertile carpels (cfcs,) 

(Note the one-sided development of the bud.) 
ff, h, i. Formation of the gynaeceum. 

(Note the absence of ovules.) 

Formation of the stigmas ; sections show the dividing of the contracted fertile carpel 
strands to provide each lobe with J+l+i strands. 

{a-h, Xl6; i-m, X85.) 
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owing to the one-sided growth of the bud, is divided into four parts by the 
separation of the petal-supplies, which move from the centre in alternating 
pairs, thus forming the two petal whorls. The primary supply to each petal 
consists of three bundles, which branch many times during the growth of the 
limb (fig. 2, c, d,p8.). 

The petals having been accounted for, there remain in the centre of the 
flower four outstanding groups of vascular tissue which contain the supplies 
for the stamens and also for the gynaeceum (fig. 2, d, e, The 

number of stamens varies considerably in each individual; specimens 
examined had 90, 94, 105, 110, 111, 116, 121, or 134, giving an approximate 
average of 110 to each flower; the whole aiidroecium arises in from four to 
six irregularly alternating whorls. The supplies to the stamens arise from the 
four vascular groups, but there is no indication of a four-grouped arrange¬ 
ment when the stamens are free from the axis (fig. 2, e). 

The number and arrangement of the staminal series in the Papaveraceae, 
and especially in the subfamily Papaveroideae, are difficult points to deter¬ 
mine, and considerable variation is found from flower to flower in genera and 
species; there seems to be no definite solution to the question of staminal 
arrangement in Olaticium flavum Cr. 

When the staminal whorls have been completed, there remains in the centre 
of the flower-axis a mass of vascular tissue comprising the g 3 maeceum strands. 
These aggregate into four groups, which rapidly assume a two-paired arrange¬ 
ment, one pair lying slightly within the other (fig. 2, f-i). The two outer 
groups supply two large carpels, which lie opposite the outer petals and which 
almost completely enclose two smaller carpels, each supplied by an inner group 
of vascular strands. The contracted inner carpels are fertile, producing ovules 
at their margins, while the greatly expanded outer carpels are sterile and 
function as protectors to the ovules—^a condition recalling that in the Crucifer 
gynaeceum as described by Saimders (22) and Eames and Wilson (6, 7) *. 

♦ It is necessary to point out that in interpreting the various gynaecoa mentioned in this 
paper that the terms ‘ sterile valve carpels ’ and ‘ fertile sob'd, or semi-solid, carpels ’ have 
been strictly avoided. 

Saunders (22), in whose papers the terms originated, would imply by their use that there 
exist in the gynaecea which exhibit differentiation of carpels two distinct forms—that is to 
say, ‘ ca/rpel8 of different structural types^ fulfilling different functions ’ (22, p. 123); the 
gynaeceum composed of such carpels is thus a ‘ polymorphic gynaeceum 

I have avoided the use of the term ‘ polymorphic for it indicates that there are present 
in the gynaeceum distinct kinds of carpels ; whereas on the examination of this particular 
type of gynaeceum it soon becomes apparent that the carpels are structuredly similar in 
their origin and that the narrow ribs of such a gynaeceum are only ‘ an extreme modification 
of a normal carpel * (7, p. 369). 

The degrees of contraction of the fertile carpels here shown are steps in the evolution 
of the type of gynaeceum found in the Bhoeadales, for it is possible to trace the gradual 
contraction of a carpel, with its vascular anatomy, from a comparatively wide rib to a very 
fine one. 

* Valve carpels * in the Ehoeadales not always sterile, for, as will be idiown in 
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Each expanded carpel has one main vascular strand which remains constant 
and several or more lateral veins on either side which vary in size at different 
levels. At an early stage the fertile carpels have from five to eight strands 
each, aU more or less the same size, but as the gynaeceum develops the strands 
converge so that the numbers in the fertile carpels of an open flower are usually 
from three to five. 

The gynaeceum in GUmcium fiavum is surmounted by a large compound 
stigma with two lobes which are roughly triangular in shape, the apex of the 
triangle in each being situated immediately over the midrib of an expanded 
carpel (fig. 3, a, b). The vascular supplies to each lobe actually consist of the 



Fio. 3.—Stigmas of Glaucium flavum Cr. Drawing to show the position of apices of the 
stigrnatic lobes, i.e. over the midribs of tho expanded sterile carpels. ( X 2.) 

strands of one expanded carpel plus half the strands of each of the fertile 
contracted carpels (fig. 2, i~m). 

The gynaeceum appears to develop very slowly until after fertilization has 
taken place. Although the vascular supplies are in position, they contain 
little or no xylem and there is only a slight indication of the points of fusion 
between the four carpels. The kidney-shaped ovules are peculiar in their late 

Pliitystigmat for example, the (carpels aro to bo regarded as normal fused fertile 
‘ valves 

It is essential that terms be found which at once indicate that there is no fundamental 
difference between the two carpel conditions; therefore throughout the descriptions in 
this paper the ‘ valves ’ are referred to as expanded carpels, either fertile or sterile, as the 
cose may be, and the ‘ sohd carpels ’ os contracted carpels. 

Among the carpels in tho last-mentioned condition are found many degrees of con¬ 
traction ranging from moderately wide ribs with an indefinite number of vascular strands, 
as in Qlaucium and Sanguinaria, to extremely narrow ones with tho vasculai strands 
contracted to a single cord, as in Chdidonium, But the constant feature in this condition 
of carpel (at any rate, in the typos here examined) is that they aro always fertile, whereas 
expanded oai^els may be either fertile or sterile. 

No gynaeceum amongst those examined was made up entirely of contracted carpels, 
but a gynaeceum wliich showed differentiation of carpels never exhibited fertile expanded 
carpels. The fertile expanded carpels were found only in those gynaecea which showed 
no differentiation of carpel conditions, e.g, Platystemony Platystigma, and Romney a (Papa- 
veraceae); similar types of gynaecea also occur, for example, in AquHegia (Ranunoulaceae) 
^d Reseda (Eesedaoeae). 

n2 
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development. Sections cut from specimens of OlaiLcium buds of varying length 
showed that, while the flower was complete in all its other parts, the ovules 
were absent. This proved to be so until the ovary has grown to about 1 cm. 
in length. 

In young gjmaecea (i.e. from 1 cm. to 3 cm. in length) the ovules project 
from the placentae on the fertile carpels into the loculi formed by the sterile 
carpels (flg. 4). 

After fertilization and when the fruits have grown to about 3 cm. in length 
a soft sponge-like tissue develops from the inner margins of the contracted 
carpels and extends into the ovary cavity (flg. 2, c). Ultimately, in fruits of 
9 cm. and upwards, the ovary is divided into two parts by the fusion of this 
‘ spongy ’ tissue to form a false septum. In its growth the septal tissue 



Fia. 4.— OUtucium flamim Cr. Production of ovules in an older sijociinen. o?\, ovule; 

o/., ovule trace; esc., expanded sterile carpel; c/c., ccjntractod fertile carpel. 
(Xl6.) 

penetrates between the seeds, partially or, sometimes entirely, surrounding 
and embedding them ; the rate of development of this false septum varies 
to some extent in each individual. 

When the fruit is ripe, the expanded carpels split off as valves from the 
fertile carpels from the top downwards; in so doing, they bend outwards, 
leaving the fertile carpels standing erect, crowned by the stigmas and con¬ 
nected throughout their length by the false septum with its embedded seeds. 
The expanded ‘ valves ’ do not fall off entirely, but remain attached to the 
receptacle. The ‘ spongy ’ tissue ultimately dries and shrinks so that the seeds 
fall to the ground ; the tissue itself tends to break away from the fertile carpels. 
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leaving these organs standing free from each other, except at the tip, where 
they are connected by the stigmas which always remain intact. The apparent 
use of the ‘ spongy * tissue is to carry and protect the seeds when the expanded 
carpels become detached from the contracted carpels. In Glaucium fiamniy 
if the tissue were not present, the seeds would easily become detached from the 
placentae before they were ripe, as they are not shed immediately the capsule 
splits. 

2. Platystbmon oalifobnious Benth. 

PUttyalGmon califomicus Benth. belongs to the group in the Papaveraceae 
whicjh is characterized by having three sepals and six petals, the latter being 
arranged in two horls of three in this genus. 

The androecium consists of numerous pale yellow stamens with long extrorse 
anthers and flexible flat filaments; the stamens are clustered round the 



Fig. 5.—Fruit of Platystemon cahjortiicus Jienth. ( X 2.) 

gynaeceum which is strongly ribbed, each rib being terminated by a slender 
stigma (fig. 5). 

The normal number of vascular strands in the slender peduncle of Platy- 
stemon, califomicus is six, but specimens were found in which five of the bundles 
w’ere well developed, while the sixth was considerably reduced in size*. The 
bundles are large in proportion to the size of the stem and contain strongly 
defined xylem elements. 

The six vascular bundles in the floral axis of Platystemon califomicus are 
alternately large and small (fig. 6, a), and in the formation of the sepal strands 
each of the three larger bundles provides a strong strand which takes up the 
position as the midrib of a sepal. Each of the three smaller strands in the axis 

* One flower which had only five strands in the peduncle also had only five petals. 
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gives rise to two branches which move out to form the lateral veins of two 
neighbouring sepals; thus each sepal has primarily the J+l+i bundle 
formation (fig. 6, b-d). 

The residual vascular tissue now lying in the axis consists of six bundles 
which are arranged in two whorls of three ; the outer whorl supplies the outer 
petals which alternate with the sepals, and the inner whorl supplies the inner 
petals which lie opposite to the sepals (fig. 6, c, d,ps.,p,). In the central 
vascular ring there is one bundle allotted to each petal, but when these bundles 
begin to move out in order to take up their positions in the petal-bases they 
undergo certain changes. 

As the three bundles which supply the outer whorl of petals leave the stele, 
they divide radially into three parts (sometimes only two), and each part 
behaves in the same way as the single bundles which supply the inner (smaller) 
petals (fig. 6, c, d, ps,). These bundles move from the stele as one strand, 
but branch into three before they enter the bases of the petals. 

Alternating with the petals there now remain in the axis six masses of vas¬ 
cular tissue which become broken up as they provide the numerous stamens 
with their vascular elements (fig. 6, d, and here again, as in Glav^cium 

flavum, the gynaeceum supplies cannot be distinguished in the central mass 
until the stamens have become diflerentiated. 

The androecium arises in irregular alternating series, which vary accord¬ 
ing to the number of stamens and the size of the flower (fig. 6, e). 

When the staminal whorls have been completed, there remain in the floral 
axis a number of vascular groups, fused more or less into a cylinder, which 
comprise the supplies to the carpels (fig. 6, e, grs.). Externally the gynaeceum 
of Platystemon appears to be made up of an indefinite number of normal]}' 
formed carpels which are lightly fused with one another, and an examination 
of serial sections proves this to be correct. 

Each of the vascular groups represents the supplies to a single carpel (there¬ 
fore the number of groups varies in each flower), and provides it with a midrib 
and two lateral strands in the normal manner, that is to say, the midrib moves 
out first from the vascular cylinder and takes up its ultimate position in the 
carpel-wall, which by this time has begun to become differentiated from the 
receptacle (fig. 6, e, mr.). At a slightly higher level the two lateral strands 
leave the axis and assume their positions in the margins of the carpels (fig. 6, 
e,f,fr.). 

The inner faces of the margins bear the placentae, and these are never 
fused with each other, but lie in close contact. This accoimts for the finding 
sometimes of an ovule, w^hich has, owing to spacing difficulties, become extruded 
from the cavity of an individual carpel and is lying in the central cavity of the 
gynaeceum as a whole (fig. 7, eo.). 

At the top of the gynaeceum the carpels separate from one another and 
become much narrower. The cavities become closed over by the formation 
of the stigmas (one to each carpel), but the central cavity of the gynaeceum as 
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Kig. T). — ricUystcnwn culijornicus Biuii}). 

а. T. S. through the base of the receptacle. 

б, c. T. S. showing sepal strands {sh.), bases of sepals («.), derivation of the petal strandr. 

{ps), and the bases of tho petals (p.). 

d. T. S. showing sepals (.v,), petals (p.), derivation of staminal supplies {sts.) from central 

masses of vascular tissue, which consist of stamen and gynaocouTu strands 

e. Showing extreme base of threti carpels (efcs.) with midrib (mr.) and laterals (Ir.) taking 

up their positions. 

/-A. Stages in the development of gynaeceum ; carpel supplies (c5.), lateral ribs (/r.), mid¬ 
ribs (mr.), expanded fertile carpel (e/c), ovule (ov), ovule trace (of), arising from lateral 
strand of carpel and contraction of carpels to from stigmas. (X 35.) 
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a whole remains unchanged. As the individual carpel narrows, the subsidiary 
strands die out; the lateral ribs become much weaker and eventually fuse with 
the midrib which always provides the solitary vascular strand of the stigma. 

When the gynaeceum is ripe, the dispersal of seeds occurs in a way that is 
unusual in the follicular fruit. As the various carpels or ‘ follicles ’ mature 
they become divided transversely into several one-seeded segments by a thicken¬ 
ing of the carpel-waU towards the centre of the cavity. The seeds increase in 
size and cause the segments to swell, so that each ‘ follicle * has a torulose 
appearance similar to that of a Raphanus (Cruciferae) fruit. The ‘ follicles ’ 
then separate longitudinally from each other, and finally break up into numerous 
one-seeded portions. 

Thus, during their fife-history, the fruits of Plaiystetnon califomicus present 
three different types: firstly, a vertically ribbed capsule; secondly, an 



Fio. 1.' —T. S. gynaeceum of Platyniemon californicus Benth., showing ov'ules in normal 
position in individual carpels (ot>.) and ovules expelled into the cavity of the 
gynaeceum as a whole (co.). (X 36.) 

etaerio of ‘ follicles ’ ; and, thirdly, when seed dispersal takes place, a collection 
of schizocarpic fruits. 

Platysterdon therefore exhibits, in these features, characters which are not 
found in any other Papaveraceous type, and this genus of the Papaveraceae 
appears to be the only one in which the seeds axe shed while still enclosed in 
a part of the ovary. 

3. Platystioma oeboanum Benth. & Hook. fii. {Meconella oregana Nutt.). 

(Note. —^The description of this plant is unfortunately incomplete, owing 
to the difficulty in obtaining material for microscopic examination. It was 
not possible to get fresh specimens and only the gynaecea of the herbarium 
material were suitable for sectioning.) 

The vascular stele at the base of the ovary consists of nine small bundles 
(which sometimes show a tendency to fuse with each other), arranged in a circle. 
Erom this circle three strands move out, leaving in the centre of the axis three 
pairs of bundles (fig. 8, a). 

The three strands which depart first &om the stele are the midribs of the 
three normal expanded fertile carpels which constitute the gynaeceum. 
(Barely there are four carpels.) 








Fia. 8 .—Flatystigma or&janum Bonfh. & Hook. til. 

a. Base of gynaeceum showing vascular supplies {gs.). 

b. G^aeoeum strands taking up their ultimate positions, efc., expanded fertile carpol 

c. Three carpeb with midrib (mr.). lateral ribs (Ir.), and ovules which are produced on the 

margins of the carpels {ov.). 
dJ, c. Formation of stigmas (tftt.). (x 70.) 
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While the 'midribs take up their position, the remaining strands move out¬ 
wards and each pair of strands is to be regarded as composed of a lateral vein 
from each of two adjoining carpels (fig. 8, b, c). By this time the central 
loculus of the gynaeceum has begun to open out, and it will be seen that each 
normal expanded fertile carpel has at this level three well-marked vascular 



Fio. 9.—Fruit of Platysiigma oreganum Benth. & Hook, fil., 
showing position of stigmas. 1 X 2 .) 

strands. As the gynaeceum increases in circumference, very small subsidiary 
strands appear between the midribs and the lateral strands. The ovules are 
produced in the normal position on the fused margins of the carpels, their 
vascular supplies being derived from the lateral strands (fig. 8, c). 

When the ovary begins to taper on nearing the ajjex, the subsidiary strands 
die out and the main vascular strands of each carpel draw together and finally 
become united into a single cord. It is this cord which provides the vascular 
supply to the blunt stigmatic lobe which surmounts the carpel (fig. 8, d, e). 



Fig. 10.—Fruit oiUomneya CovUeri Harv. (Nat. size ) 

4. Romneya CotJLTEBi Harv. 

(Note. —Owing to unfavourable material, it was impossible to obtain a perfect 
series of sections through the whole flower. The calyx, corolla, and androecium 
were destroyed, but it.was possible to make a fairly detailed examination of the 
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gynaeceum, although serial sections were difficult to obtain owing to the hard 
and bristly external layer of the ovary wall.) 

The gynaeceum of Romneya Coulteri Harv. is an ovoid structure, covered 
with stiff adpressed bristles and surmounted by a cluster of blunt stigmatic 
lobes. The vascular anatomy is somewhat complicated, and, owing to the size 
of the gynaeceum, presents a certain amount of variation. 

After the departure of the vascular supplies to the perianth segments and 
androecium (which apparently behave in a very similar manner to those of 
Palaver), the residual strands form a ring in the centre of the floral receptacle. 



а. T. S. of ovary baao showing fused lateral ribs {flr,) and midribs (mr.). 

б, r. T. S. sliowing placentae iinitcMl with core of residual tissiw* (r/.), ovules (ov.), and 

ovule traces (e^) arising from the fused lateral ribs {flr.). 

(L Fused laterals separating from each other. 

e,/. Formation of stigmas, placentae separated from residual tissue (r«.), which ultimately 
disappiuirs. ( X 15 approx.) 

From this ring at definite points, which vary according to the number of 
carpels, weak strands move out and ultimately form the midribs of the carpels. 
Alternating with these strands there now arises a corresponding number of 
large composite bundles which are apparently the fused lateral veins of ad¬ 
joining carpels (fig. ll,ar-c). Therefore the gynaeceum consists of numerous 
fertile expanded carpels fused margin by margin. 
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In the central cavity of the gynaeceum there is a structure which is peculiar 
to this genus in the Papaveraceae, namely, a persistent central core of recepta- 
cular tissue. From the fused carpel margins large placentae, consisting of a mass 
of loosely-formed tissue, are developed, and these project into the ovary- 
cavity where they are united with the central core, with the result that a 
multilocular ovary is formed. 

This central core is purely of a residual character, for when the main carpellary 
supphes have departed from the axis there remain a few weak strands which 
run up into the core as the ovary develops (fig. 11, b-e). 

The core is comparable with the small residual outgrowth of the receptacle 
which is not infrequently present in the centre of the cluster of free carpels 
in Aquilegia spp. (Ranunculaceae). 

Numerous subsidiary vascular strands appear between the three primary 
strands of each carpel; the ovule-traces arising from the lateral strands run 
out into the placentae where they are easily to be distinguished. The weak 
strands in the central core do not play any part in the production of ovule- 
supplies. 

As the stigmatic lobes develop, the central core separates from the placental 
region and appears as a distinct structure, still bearing very small weak vascular 
strands, in the centre of a ring of stigmas which are still fused with cac4 other 
(fig. 11, e). 

The stigmas are situated over the midribs of the carpels, and their vascular 
supplies are derived from both the midribs and the lateral veins ; by the time 
the stigma-lobes are free the central core has tapered away (lig. 11, fj. 

5. Papaver Rhoeas L. 

The vascular system in the stem just below the receptacle consists, in the 
specimen here described, of five large bundles with marked xylem elements 
and five smaller bundles alternating with them (fig. 12, a). 

The main bundles of the axis each give off two branches, so that the total 
sepal supply consists of ten strands, five of which pass into each sepal (fig. 12, 
a, b). 

After the separation of the sepal strands, the central vascular masses lie in 
a rough circle, in which, almost immediately, may l)e distinguished eight 
main groups of elements (fig. 12, b). The petal strands spht off in four groups, 
each one corresponding to a petal, and each group consisting of several vascular 
bundles. The petals are thickened at the base, so that the vascular strands 
do not enter at the point of junction of the petal with the floral axis, but a little 
higher up. The vascular group breaks up into many small bundles, which then 
enter the petal, instead of, as In some of the other members of the Papaveraceae, 
entering the petal as one or several larger strands and then dividing. 

Alternating with the petal bundles there remain four residual groups, which 
contain the vascular supplies of the numerous stamens and of the carpels 
(fiig. 12, c, The stamens appear to be arranged in four irregular 




Fig. 12 .—Papaver JVweas L. 

a. 6. Derivation of sepal-supplies {ss.) and strands running into sepal base («.). 

c. Sepals («.), bases of petals (p.), petal supplies (p.s.). vascular tissue which ultimately 

provides androecium and gynaeceum 4* 

d. Sepals omitted, petals (p.), staminal whorls becoming differentiated, gynaeceum strands 

(gtf.) aggregating in centre. j 4 . i. ^ 

e. /. Primary strands to gynaeceum, expanded sterile carpel supplies fescs.), and contracted 

fertile carpel supplies (cfcs,). (X 35.) 
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whorls, but no definite statement can be made with regard to the arrangement 
and number in Papaver spp. 

The number of vascular strands left after the statninal strands have separated 
is as variable as the stamens themselves, but the number that remains defi¬ 
nitely indicates the number of placental ribs, the bundles supplying which are 



Fig. 13 .—Papaver Bhoeaa "L, 

a, b. Ovary increasing in size, with placentae (pi.) projecting towards the centre of cavity. 

b, c. Expanded sterile carpels tapering just beneath the stigmatic cap. 

d. Fusion of contracted fertile carpels (c/c.) to form stigmatic cap (stic.). ( X 36.) 

concentric, the xylem elements tending to be in the centre of a mass of phloem 
and sclerised tissue ; they move out from the middle of the axis into the ovary- 
wall, occupying a position opposite to which the placentae ultimately develop. 
Very weak bundles appear in the wall of the ovary between the large ribs 
(fig. 12, e, f, 
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The question arises whether there are sterile expanded carpels and contracted 
fertile carpels in Papaver as there are in Glaucium etc. Ultimately, this proved 
to be so, but it is a point which cannot be determined from the examination of 
ovaries dissected from young buds. The specimen which was used as a basis 
for this description had seven placental bundles and from one to several smaller 
bundles in the ovary-walls between the placentae. Whether or not these 
smaller bundles represented the supplies of expanded carpels could not be 
ascertained from the young bud. There were no marked lines of junction between 
the placental bundles and the intervening walls ; also both the large placental 
bundles and the small intervening strands remained in an even ring (fig. 13, a). 
In the semi-mature capsules of certain other species of Papaver, however, 
the placental ribs occupy a more internal petition, while the intervening areas 
of the compound ovary-wall tend to inclose them, so that the vascular bundles 
of the gynaeceum as a whole lie in an outer and an inner whorl. 

It may therefore be concluded that the sterile areas of the ovary-wall repre¬ 
sent expanded sterile carpels comparable with those of Glaucium, and that the 



Fig. 14.—Capsulo of Papaver sp., showing pores opening at the 
apices of the expantU»d sterile carpels. (X 1 J.) 

placental ribs represent the supplies of contracted fertile carpels, also similar 
to those of GUtucium., but exhibiting a greater degree of contraction. 

The stigmas are developed entirely from the contracted fertile carpels, which 
fuse by their margins over the top of the ovary to form a flat, or sometimes 
conical, cap with a ray of stigmatic papillae in line with each rib (fig. 13, c, d). 
The edge of the cap, or disk, projects over the tips of the expanded carpels, 
and in the young fruits is folded against the ovary-wall. Just below the stig¬ 
matic cap, the expanded carpels end fairly abruptly, and, when the capsule is 
ripe, the disk is slightly raised by the prolongation of the placental ribs, and in 
this way the pores for seed-dispersal are disclosed. These pores open at tops 
of the expanded carpels, which are never fused with the stigmatic disk, for the disk 
can always be dissected from the capsule without causing any injury to 
the tips of the expanded carpels. Specimens at every stage of growth 
were examined, and this was always so in Papaver Rhoeas, P, Argemone, 
P, hybridum, P, somniferum, P, orientate, P. bracteatum. 

The vascular bundles of the contracted carpels remain unchanged throughout 
their course. When they reach the top of the ovary-wall they bend inwards 
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almost at right angles and run along underneath the stigmatic rays; the 
expanded carpels have very weak vascular strands, for though they are fairly 
well marked at the base of the ovary, they taper considerably towards the 
top, and great variation in number and size of the strands is to be found in 
individual cases. 

6. Sanouinabia canadensis L. 

The vascular system in the stem below the floral axis consists of five groups, 
two large and three smaller ones, but as in most Papaveraceous types the num¬ 
ber of bundles at this point is very variable. The groups appear to be composed 
of several bundles, for when the strands begin to enlarge at the base of the 
floral axis each of these groups divides into from two to four portions, according 
to the size; the resulting bundles ultimately fuse to form a rough circle of 
vascular tissue with scattered colonies of xylem elements on the inner margins 
(fig. 15, a). 

This vascular ring is again divided into groups by the departure of the strands 
to the two sepals, and in the particular case here described there are five strands 
allotted to each sepal (fig. 15, b). 

From the remaining portions of the vascular ring there arise, on irregular 
radii, the large bundles which supply the petals, which in this flower number 
eight*. One point is clearly demonstrated by the examination of serial sec¬ 
tions of a bud of Sanguinaria canadensis, namely, that the petals are formed 
as individual members of the perianth from the vascular cylinder in the floral 
axis and are not formed by d6dmd)hment, as is suggested by Warming (26) 
(fig. 16, 0, d,ps.,p.). 

When the petals have separated from the receptacle, the residual vascular 
ring is made up of eight groups, which break up into a number of small strands 
from which the staminal supplies are derived (fig. 15, d, sis, \-gs,). In the 
particular flower that is described there are thirty-two stamens which arise 
from the axis in four irregularly alternating whorls (fig. 15, e, f, sis. f j/s., si.). 

After the supplies to the stamens have left the axis, the remnants of the 
vascular system again unite into a cylinder. This cylinder then divides 
definitely into four, two large portions alternating with two smaller ones 
(fig. 16, a). 

These portions cpnstitute the primary vascular strands to the gynaeceum 
which is composed of four carpels, two expanded and sterile and two contracted 
and fertile. As soon as the four vascular groups become differentiated from 
the stele, the two smaller begin to move out from the centre of the axis and these 
form the midribs of the expanded carpels ; small subsidiary strands also move 
out to form the lateral veins, but in a young bud these are frequently indistinct 
(fig. 16, b et seq.). 

* Though the petals of Sanguinaria may vary in number from eight to twelve, specimens 
with eight were the most frequent. 



Fro. 16.— Sangmnaria canadensis L. 
a, 6. Dorivatiori of sopal-supplies {ss. ) from the recoptacular bundles. 

c, Sepahsupplies (««.), bases of sepals (tf.). petal-supplies {ps.), and bases of petals (p,). 

d, e. Showing vascular tissue from which stamens and gynaeceum arise grs.). 

e, /. Separation of the stammal whorls («^.). ( x 16.) 

linn. JOUBN,—POTANY, VOL. L 


P 
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The two larger masses of vascular tissue supply the contracted fertile (inner) 
carpels. The number of strands to each fertile carpel is variable from the 
outset, for they diflFer in each individual and at various levels up the gynaeceum. 
The primary strands are frequently from three to five; these may increase 
or diminish at different levels, but usually they remain fixed at three in the middle 
and upper portion of the gynaeceum (fig. 16, e). 



a, 6. Supplies of gynaeceum assuming a two-paired arrangement {esca., cfca,). Note 
particularly the inversion of the lateral strands {inv.lr»). 
c-fi. Expansion of gynaeceum and derivation of ovule traces (ot .) from inverted and non. 
inverted lateral ribs. 

/-t. Division of the bundles in contracted fertile carpels, narrowing of gynaeceum to form 
style, and formation of stigmas {eti.). (X 15.) 

In the receptacle the vascular masses allotted to the fertile carpels are 
crescent-shaped and the ‘ arms ’ of the crescent show a tendency to bend 
inwards towards each other, so that ultimately they lie opposite the midrib 
of the carpel with the xykm eUmerUs inverted (fig. 16, a-e). 
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As the vascular supplies of the ovules are derived from the remaining lateral 
ribs, and only very rarely from the inverted ribs, it appears that either the entire 
ventral rib does not change its jjosition, or, owing to the fact that the true 
ventrals, when inverted, are not in a convenient position and are not developed 
enough to supply the ovules with a maximum amount of vascular tissue, the 
function has devolved on another (and more central) pair of laterals ; it has 
already been noted that there are frequently more than three strands in a 
contracted carpel (fig. 16, d, e). 

As the gynaeceum begins to narrow towards the stylar region, the vascular 
strands undergo further changes. The number of strands in a fertile carpel 
just below this level is three, and as the style is approached the laterals, their 
function of supplying the ovule-traces having ceased, become very weak and 
ultimately fuse with the midrib, which, by this time, has divided into two 
portions in preparation for the formation of the stigmatic lobes (fig. 16, f~i). 



• Fio. 17.—Fruits of Sayufuinana c-armdensis L., showing tho position 

of the stigmatic lobes. (Nat. size.) 

The midribs of the sterile carpels remain unchanged throughout the entire 
length of the ovary, but the laterals, like those of the fertile carpels, become 
very weak and finally die out altogether, so that there are six weU-developed 
vascular bundles in the short style (fig. 16, g). Near the top of the style, half 
the bundle from each fertile carpel moves out towards the appropriate sterile 
carpel midrib, so that just beneath the stigmatic lobes there are two opposite 
groups of vascular tissues consisting of three bundles each (fig. 16, h). There 
is a cavity running down the centre of the style and the division of the stigmatic 
region into two parts originates in the wall of this cavity and progresses outwards. 

o2 
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On nearing the apex of the stigmatic lobes, the three strands become c5on- 
siderably smaller and gradually imite into one mass, which, as the lobe tapers, 
finally disappears altogether. 

It has thus been shown that the two large stigmatic lobes of Sanguinaria 
are superposed on the expanded sterile carpels and that in their vascular origin 
they are the same as those of Ghmcium —^that is to say, they are formed from 
the strands of J+1+J carpels. 

7. Chblidonittm majijs L. 

Each individual flower of Ghelii<mium> majus L. is borne on a slender peduncle 
possessing four vascular bundles, which are large in proportion to the size of the 
axis. At the extreme base of the floral receptacle these bundles increase in size 
and show evidence of triple constitution. The three constituents of each 
group may be united or free, but the four groups themselves remain distinct 
(fig. 18, a, b). 

Each of the two sepals is provided with four main strands which arise from 
the lateral bundles of the four ' triple ’ vascular groups in the centre of the axis, 
two of the groups thus supplying each sepal (fig. 18, c). 

The middle bundles of the ^ triple ’ groups remain in the centre of the axis, 
but gradually become enlarged. Strands depart from both edges of the 
residual bundles and almost immediately unite in pairs to form the vascular 
supplies of the four petals (fig. 17, e, f). At the base of the petal the vascular 
supply consists of one strand, but this at once breaks into three parts on moving 
up the Umb. 

Four irregular masses of vascular tissue, which in some cases show a tendency 
to fuse, are now left in the central stele. The staminal supplies arise from these 
bundles in what appear to be three whorls of eight (fig. 18, e~h). 

The remains of the last four groups, consisting of two large and two small 
vascular masses, supply the gynaeceum, which is made up of an outer whorl 
of two expanded sterile carpels and an inner whorl of two contracted fertile 
carpels (fig. 18, f). 

The smaller bundles provide the primary vascular supply to each expanded 
carpel, but as soon as the ovary expands to form a loculus the single bundle 
splits up into a midrib and two marginal strands (fig. 18, g). These remain 
unchanged until the top of the capsule is narrowed on the formation of the style, 
when they diminish in size as the stigmatic lobes develop. In Chelidonium 
majus each lobe of the small bi-lobed stigma is formed over an expanded carpel 
with the i+l+J vascular formation, as in OUmeiUm (fig. 17, i~l). 

The contracted fertile carpels are supplied by the two larger strands in the 
axis ; each carpel has one concentric vascular bundle, and it seems probable 
that this is composed of fused strands. As no traces of lateral ribs were found 
in the contracted carpels, it may perhaps be assumed that the vascular strands 
in these carpels have undergone a process of contraction similar to that of many 
members of the Cruciferae. At the extreme base of the g3niaeceum the con¬ 
tracted carpel-supplies cojisist of two crescent-shaped vascular masses, and this 




а, 6. Primary bundles in iioral axis. 

c, d. Derivation of sepal-supplies (««.), petal-supplies (/w?.), and vasculai groups which 
ultimately supply antiroecium and gynaeeeum 

б. Sepals («.), petal bases (p.), androecimn- and gynaeceuin-supplies 

/. Sepals and petals in situ, stamens (at.) becoming free from the receptacle and amal¬ 
gamation of gynaeceum-supplies into four groups (cw^., r/cA\). 
g, h. Development of gynaeeeum. 

i-k. Division of bundle in contracted carpel and formation of style and stigma (aH,), 

(X36.) 
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is perhaps an indication that the marginal strands, when the carpel is full formed, 
have gradually turned inwards, in a similar manner to those of Sanguinaria, 
but exhibiting a greater degree of contraction (fig. 18, f-h). 

A A 



Fig. 19,—Fruits of Ckelidonium fnajus L. showing the position 
of the stigmatic lobes. (Nat. size.) 

8. Macleaya cobdata (Willd.) R. Br. 

In the small peduncle of Mcxhaya cordala (Willd.) R. Br. there are four large 
vascular bundles. These are comparable with those in the peduncle of Chelu 
donium magus in that they are of triple constitution (fig. 20, a, b). In Macleaya, 
however, the two middle strands of the four allotted to each sepal fuse 
immediately, so that only three strands actually enter into each sepal base, 
while in Ckelidonium the four strands remain distinct at the base of the sepal 
(fig. 20, M). 

The species of Macleaya, with those of the closely related Boccmia, are the 
only members of the Papaveraceae in which the petals are absent, and so far 
no traces of vascular supplies apparently destined for the petals have been 
found. 

When the sepal supplies have been formed, there remain in the centre of 
the axis four uneven groups of vascular tissue. These fuse into an irregular 
circle from which the vascular supplies of the indefinite staminal whorls 
arise (fig. 20, c~e). 

When the staminal whorls have been completed, lying in an almost even 
ring so that it is difficult to distinguish between an Outer and an inner whorl, 
there are four remaining vascular strands ; as in Ckelidonium, one pair is larger 
than the other. These form the cari)ellary supplies, and in this genus also there 
are two expanded sterile carpels and two contracted fertile carpels; the two 
smaller strands supply the expanded and the two larger supply the contracted 
carpels (fig. 20, e~h). In a gynaeceum from a young flower-bud the divisions 
of tile four carpels are hardly distinguishable from each other, but the differen¬ 
tiation is clearly seen when the ovary becomes more mature. 
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Fia. 20 .—Madmya cordcUa (Willd.) R. Br, 
a-d. Roceptaciilar bundles and derivation of sepal strands (»«.). 

e-h. Derivation of stamen-supplies; development of gynoecoum {ga, and >sca„ cfcs.) and 
production of an ovule. 

it j» Division of the bundle in contracted carpel and formation of stylo and stigma. (x 35.) 
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The large concentrated bundles in the contracted carpels divide into two 
parts at the top of the g 3 niaeceum, which is surmounted by a short style and 
two small stigmatic lobes. The lobes are situated over the expanded carpels 
and each receives three small vascular strands ; these strands are derived from 
the midrib of an expanded carpel jplua half the bundle of each contracted carpel 
(i+l+i)> hut they show as three strands only in the style, for they unite into 
an elongated group in the actual stigma-lobes (fig. 20, i, j). 



Fig. 21.—Fruits of Macleaya cordata (Willd.) R. Br., showing the position 
of the stigmatic lobes. (X 2\.) 

9. Eschscholtzia caespitosa Benth. 

The vascular system in the slender peducnJe of Eschscholtzia caespitosa Benth. 
consists of several (five in the specimen here described) irregularly shaped 
bundles of unequal size. As the stem develops towards the flower, the bundles 
also increase in size and, finally, just below the base of the receptacular cup, 
they fuse into a ring (fig. 22, a). 

From this ring, at a slightly higher level, very small strands separate to 
supply the ‘ sepal cap i.e. the fused sepals ; there is no definite indication 
as to the number of sepals constituting the ‘ sepal cap ’ (fig. 22, b et seq,). 

The central ring is then broken up again into several (typically four) 
irregular groups. These develop in a somewhat peculiar manner, for portions 
of each of the four main groups remain in position and ultimately form the 
petal supplies, whUe the rest of the portions move in towards the centre of the 
axis (fig. 22, b, c). The portions which now lie in the centre fuse roughly 
into a second vascular ring, and from this, at points opposite the petal groups, 
the vascular supplies of the androecium arise and move out towards the four 
petal groups with which they ultimately fuse (fig. 22, c-e). 

From the vascular ring which now remains in the centre of the axis the strands 
of the carpels are derived (fig. 22, d-f). The gynaeceum, which arises from the 
base of the hollowed floral axis, exhibits differentiation of carpels. The primary 
vascular supply to each expanded carpel is three separate bundles, namely, 
a midrib and two laterals, but when fully developed there are five main strands 
with several small veins alternating with them. It appears that two extra lateral 
bundles arise from the vascular masses, from which also the contracted carpel- 
supplies are ultimately derived, but before they are fully differentiated (fig. 22, e). 

The contracted carpels are extremely concentrated and, typically, have 
only one vascular strand (cf., however, the contracted carpel-supphes in a speci¬ 
men of Eschscholtzia califomica (fig. 23), and note the inverted lateral strands 
in the contracted carpels). 




Fio. 22 .—Esdificholtzia caespitom Benth. 
o. Vascular tissue in pedicel below receptacular cup. 

6. Derivation of sepal strands (ss.). 

c-f. Sepal strands («<».), petal strands (p«.)» and stamen strands (ntn.), wliich move from the 
centre and fuse with ps., also aggregation of gynaeceum strands (gs.) into definite 
formation. (X 35.) 
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By the time that the vascular supplies to the carpels have been defined, 
the irregular masses which supply the four petals have assumed their position 
in the wall of the receptacle, namely, in four groups, each of which breaks up 
radially into three definite bundles. Thus each of the four petals, which are 
arranged in two whorls on the rim of the receptacle, has a triple system at the 
outset (fig. 24, a, b). 

These bundles besides supplying the petals also carry with them the stamen 
strands. In the specimen here described the androecium consisted of sixteen 
stamens, and these were derived in a definite manner from the triple supplies 
of the petals. 

As the receptacular cup increases in diameter towards the top, each of the 
three bundles in each of the four petal groups divides in line with the circum¬ 
ference of the receptacle so that the true petal-supplies are once more differen¬ 
tiated from those of the stamens (fig. 24, c,pf.). 



Fio. 23 .—EachschoUzia calijomica Cham. 

"J’, S. of gynaeceum showing inverted lateral strands (inv.lr,) in 
concentrated fertile carpels (q/c.). (X 35.) 

As soon as the petal-bundles become free, the staminal strands begin to move 
into their appropriate positions, and it is now that the definite derivation of the 
stamens becomes apparent (fig. 24, c; fig. 25, a, b). 

It has already been noted that the petals are arranged in two whorls, an inner 
and an outer. The three staminal bundles which arise from the three strands 
of each of the inner petals remain intact and each strand provides a single 
stamen. The strands which arise from the outer petal-tracies behave in a some¬ 
what different manner. The central one of the three remains unchanged, but 
the two lateral strands divide again so that the number of staminal strands 
which lie opposite the outer petals is five (fig. 25, a, b). 

The innermost portions of the now divided strands move slightly towards 
the ^ inner petal stamens so that when the filaments ultimately become free 
from the receptacle there is no one directly in front of another. 
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The derivation of the vascular strands to the four stigmas in Esehscfwltzia 
Cdesjpitosa is somewhat unusual. As the gynaeceum tapers towards the top 
the subsidiary strands die out, leaving five strands in each expanded carpel 



Fio. 24 .—EschachoUzia caespitoaa Benth. 
a-c. Showing gynaeceum within hollowed receptacle which contains sepal 
strands (««.) and petal fused with stamen strands ( x35.) 


and one in each contracted carpel, thus the total number is twelve strands. 
On the formation of the stigmas, the top of the g 3 niaeceum divides into four 
portions, each containing three vascular strands. By this procedure a stigma 


Fig. 25. —EachschoUzia caeaptioaa Benth. 

a. Fully formed gynaeceum with ovules (ov.), petal strands (pa,), separating 

strands {ata,), 

b. Differentiation of sepal-cap, petals, and stamens. 

c-f. Derivation of stigmas from contracted apex of gynaeceum. ( x 35.) 
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which is situated over a contracted carpel receives the strand of that carpel 
plus one of the four lateral strands from each of the adjoining expanded carpels 
.(fig.25,c~f). 

The formation of the stigmas in EschschoUzia califomica is somewhat different. 
In this species the five main vascular strands in each of the expanded carpels 



Fio. 26 .—Eachscholtzia califomica Cham, 
a-c. Formation of atigmaa (of. E, caeapitoaa). ( x 36.) 




Fig. 27 .—EschschoUzia califomica Cham. 

a, b. Fruits. 

c. Fruit showing method of splitting, four carpels boi-oming free from each other, 
(i nat. size.) 

tend to fuse at the apex of the gynaeceum, and the single strand in the con¬ 
tracted carpels tends to break up into three portions. A stigma is developed 
over each carpel and its vascular supply is derived solely from the strands of 
that particular carpel (fig. 26, a~c). 
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As it ripens, the ovary of EschschoUzia spp. gradually becomes curved with 
a contracted carpel on the inner and the outer edge of the curve (fig. 27, a, b). 
When dehiscence occurs, the fruit splits down the lines of fusion between one 
of the expanded carpels and the contracted carpel on the outer edge. The split 
edges then bend inwards in such a way that the expanded carpels form two 
boat-shaped cavities in which the seeds are protected while still fixed to the 
contracted carpels (fig 27, c). When the two expanded carpels do eventually 
separate from each other, each of them usually has one contracted carpel 
adhering to it, and it is only when the fruit is withering, after the seeds have 
been dispersed, that the four carpels become entirely free from one another. 

The ovary, at maturity, is fixed very lightly to the base of the receptacular 
cup and easily becomes detached if the slightest strain be put upon it. If it 
is pulled out of the cup, it generally splits at once up both sides with some force, 
and, not infrequently, the expanded carpels break away from the contracted 
members, thus showing that the ovary is distinctly made up of four parts. 

Lindley ( 19 ) claimed that there are multiple rows of ovules in EschschoUzia, 
but the idea was probably founded on the fact that a transverse section of the 
gynaeceum shows numerous ovules apparently arranged in rows. Actually 
the ovules are so closely packed in the ovary that the funicles of two or more 
may be almost side by side, and a section taken at any point will therefore 
cut through several ovules, though they are not exactly at the same level. 
An examination of a mature contracted carpel, from which the seeds have 
fallen, will clearly demonstrate this point. 

II. COMPAKISON OF TYPES. 

A cursory examination of the floral characters of various members of the 
Papaveroideae may lead one to assume that there are certain main types, 
or groups, in this subfamily, and that the members of a group resemble one 
another very closely. 

Glaucium may be associated with Sanguinaria, Chelidonium, Macleaya, 
and EschschoUzia on account of these genera exhibiting differentiation of carpels 
(though the actual shape of the gynaeceum is variable). 

At the extreme base of the ovary in Glaiicium flavurn there are four groups 
of vascular tissue, one for each carpel. As soon as the carpel begins to develop, 
the groups break up into definite vascular strands, but the number and 
position of these strands, with the exception of the midribs of the expanded 
carpels, are not fixed at any level in any individual; in this respect Sanguinaria 
resembles Qlatu^ium, 

Chelidonium and Macleaya also have four primary vascular supplies to the 
gynaeceum, but both of these plants have only one concentrated strand in the 
contracted carpels, and, in most cases, there is a definite number of strands 
in the expanded carpels, namely, a midrib and two laterals. 

The primary strands to the ovary in EschschoUzia differ from those of Glaucium, 
Sanguinaria, Chelidonium, and Macleaya, In this genus there are eight groups 
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of vascular tissue, one to each contracted carpel and three to each expanded 
carpel. The two lateral strands in the expanded members typically divide 
again, so that, when the carpels are fully formed, there are fine main strands 
in each. 

Like that of Sanguinaria, a semi-mature ovary of Olaticium has numerous 
strands in all four carpels, whereas EschschoUzia has definitely five main bundles 
in each expanded carpel with one to three subsidiary strands between the ribs ; 
the contracted carpels of EschschoUzia contain one mass of vascular tissue 
which tends to take a crescent-shaped formation. 

The vascular supplies to the ovary in Chelidonium and Macleaya are some¬ 
what similar ; in each there is one concentrated bundle in the contracted carpels 
and three principal strands in the expanded carpels. 

Olaucium flavum has a peculiarity in the gynaeceum which is not found 
in any other genus in the Papaveroideae, namely, the ‘ false septum * that is 
developed after fertilization. 

There is considerable variation in shape and formation of the stigmas in the 
Papaveroideae. The capsular fruits in Papaver are surmounted by a flat, 
or sometimes conical, cap with as many rays of velvety stigmatic papillae as 
there are placentae. In Papaver the rays are situated over the placentae and 
are provided with vascular strands from the contracted carpels only. 

Olaucium flavum has a large compound stigma consisting of two roughly 
triangular lobes which are situated over the expanded carpels. The vascular 
system of each lobe is made up of the strands of an expanded carpel plus half 
the strands of each contracted carpel. The stigma in Macleaya appears as 
two small blunt lobes, and it is derived in the same way as that of Olaucium 
and Chelidonium, In Platystemon and EschschoUzia each carpel ends in a long 
slender stigma. Each individual stigma is provided with three weak vasciilar 
strands, which are derived from the strands of the carpel which it surmoimts. 
(A slight variation in the origin of the vascular strands to the stigmas in 
EschschoUzia caespilosa has already been noted.) 

The way in which the capsules of the various genera eventually split provides 
another point of comparison. In Olaucium the expanded carpels split off from 
the top downwards and this also occurs in Macleaya ; in Papaver the capsule 
opens at the top, but here dehiscence is by pores situated at the tips of the 
expanded carpels and formed by the lifting of the persistent stigmatic cap, 
by the elongation of the placental ribs. In Chelidonium the expanded carpels 
separate from the bottom upwards, and ultimately this also occurs in Esch- 
schoUziay but as the base of the ovary is constricted and held by the cup-shaped 
receptacle, the expanded carpels do not come apart so readily. 

Although the stamens in the Papaveroideae are very indefinite and fluctuate 
in number, the primary supplies are typically in four groups. The formation 
of the staminal whorls of Olaucium, is very similar to that of Papaver ; the stamens 
separate from the central column practically one behind the other, but gradually 
assume a somewhat ipegular spiral pattern. 
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The stamens of Chelidonium and EschschoUzia somewhat resemble each other 
in numbers, but not in vascular origin and final arrangement. In Chelidonium 
there are definitely three whorls originating in the four primary vascular groups 
and each consisting of about eight stamens which alternate with one another. 

The origin of the stamens in EschschoUzia is very different. EschschoUzia 
is a perigynous flower, and therefore the sepal, petal, and stamen supplies 
are more or less fused to each other in the wall of the hollow receptacle. The 
sepal strands split off quite near the base of the cup, but the petal and stamen 
strands remain fused for some distance. Eventually the petal-supplies separate 
and leave typically twelve bundles from which the stamens arise. 

The stamens in Maohaya appear to have no definite plan, except that they 
arise from the four groups of vascular tissue in the centre of the axis. 

With regard to the petals, there are two main types of flower in the Papa- 
veroideae, namely, those with six petals as in Platystemon, Platystigma, and 
Eomneya, and those with four as in Glavoium, Papaver, Chelidonium, Eschscholt- 
zia, &c., but in several members of the subfamily the number is not fixed. 
Argemone has froju four to six and Sanguinaria from eight to twelve (typically 
eight) petals. Macleaya and Bocconia stand apart from the other members 
in having no petals. 

There is, however, a considerable variation in the formation of the petals 
of different members of the same type. In PlcUystemon one strand is allotted 
to each petal, but this divides into three before it enters the base of the limb. 
In the second group three is the common number of primary vascular strands 
to each petal; Glaucium and EschschoUzia have three strands, Papaver has 
three to numerous, but Chelidonium usually has only one, which divides into 
three as soon as it enters the base of the petal. 

There are two main sepal types in the Papaveroideae, namely, flowers with 
three sepals (six petals) as in Platystemon etc. and flowers with two sepals 
(four petals) as in Glaucium etc. Argemone appears to be in a transition- 
stage between parts in threes and parts in twos, as the petals vary from four to 
six and the sepals from two to three. 

In Papaver Ehoeas the development of the vascular strands in the axis 
which supply the sepals is almost the same as in Glaucium Jlavum, but in 
Chelidonium and Macleaya the supplies are derived in a somewhat different 
manner, for though they arise from the axial bundles in a similar way the 
strands do not break up in the receptacle as they do in Glaucium and Papaver, 
but t 3 rpically remain entire until they have entered the bases of the sepals. 
Moolmya exhibits a slight difference from Chelidonium, for while both plants 
have four strands allotted to each sepal, those in Chelidonium remain as four 
until they branch within the sepal, but in Macleaya the two innermost ribs 
of the sepal fuse in the axis before the limb is reached, so that actually there 
are only three ribs in each sepal. 
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in. Pbbviods intebpbetations and discussion. 

Saunders ♦ asserts that the stigmas in Olaricium flamm are situated over the 
placentae, i.e. over the fertile carpels—^an opinion also held by Hooker (18); 
it appears, however, that the statement needs some amplification and ex¬ 
planation. 

Serial sections through gynaeoea of Olaiicium flavum in varying stages of 
development show that the apex of each triangular stigmatic lobe is centred 
over the expanded sterile carpel and not over the contracted fertile carpel. 
The actual vascular anatomy shows, as Saunders notes, the strands of J+l+J 
carpels, but in the reverse order, namely, half fertile plus sterile plus half 
fertile, instead of half sterile plus fertile plus half sterile. The same vascular 
construction of the stigmas occurs in Mackaya, Sanguinaria, and Ckelidonium, 

Eames (6), however, does not agree with the theory of + J development 

of the vascular supplies to the stigmas, whether they are commissural or 
non-commissural. 

It has been concluded, up to the present, by prominent morphologists that 
the commissural stigma has been formed from ‘ the united halves of stigmas 
normally placed which have migrated laterally and fused * (cf. 6, p. 184). In 
such forms the placental, i.e. marginal, vascular strands may, or may not, 
enter the stigma. In those plants with bi-carpellary ovaries in which these 
strands do run up into the tissues of the stigma, the organ must, ipso facto, 
be composed of half the strands of twoldistinot carpels. 

If this is so, there seems to be no reason why the dorsal rib of a contracted 
carpel cannot divide in a like manner and the two halves unite either with the 
stigma surmounting the expanded carpel or the behaviour may be as in 
Papaver, where the stigmas formed from the placental strands, i.e. the 
fertile carpels, fuse by their margins over the sterile carpels, foi in this plant 
the tips of the expanded carpels are never actually united with the stigmatic 
cap; therefore the strands of the expanded carpels do not constitute any 
part of the vascular supply to the stigmas. Where the expanded carpels are 
fused with the stigmatic region there is no reason why their strands should not 
continue in a straight course and run up into the stigma. Or—and this seems 
to be a likely suggestion—^the expanded carpel provides a stigma as well as 
the contracted carpel, and the branches of the ‘ placental * stigma, when it 
divides into two parts, fuse with the neighbouring stigma which sunnounts 
the expanded carpel. (These last two points are illustrated by the develop¬ 
ment of the stigmatic lobes in Olavoium flavum,) 

* Saunders (24» p. 51) makes the statement that * The stigmas in all the Papaveroideae 
{Romneya Coulteri Harv. included) are commissural, except in Platyatemon and PkUystigmaf 
where they are centred over the sterile carpels (in other words, are alternate with the 
placentae) and in some flowers of EschachoUzia (previously described), where they are 
developed on the valve as well as on the solid carpels 

I have assumed that the above statement covers all the plants of the subfamily that are 
mentioned in this communication, but, as Saimders gives no definite description of many 
of the types, the comparisons made here can, to some extent, be only tentative. 
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It is well understood that a fairly constant system of division of labour is 
to be found among the parts of a plant; therefore when caipels have become 
so modified that their work is concentrated solely on the production of ovules, 
it is not unlikely that these organs, so highly specialized in one direction, will 
not have such strongly developed stigmas as have the expanded sterile carpels. 
This point is well demonstrated in EschsckoUzia califomica. 

Specimens of this plant were found with stigmas of varying size and number ; 
in some there were four well-developed stigmas, one arising from each of the four 
carpels, but more frequently there were two fully developed organs surmounting 
the two sterile carpels and two lesser ones on the fertile members, while it was 
not uncommon to find specimens with only the two sterile carpel stigmas and 
the other two reduced to mere points on the tips of the fertile carpels. 

Eames (5), while repudiating the theory that the vascular strands of a stigma 
may be derived from two different carpels and from carpels which are not 
in the same whorl (p. 185), yet says that ‘ vascular bundles which he close to 
one another become fused whenever the union of the carpels has become 
intimate ’ (p. 166). He even goes so far as to say that * fusion occurs as readily 
betw\>en vascular bundles of organa of different whorls as between those of 
the same whorl for ‘ whenever bundles lie close to one another radially or 
tangentially they may become fused ’ (p. 169). 

The ventral strands of a carpel often die out, therefore a non-commissural 
stigmatic lobe on a gynaeceum exhibiting differentiation of carjiels may quite 
w ell have three strands consisting of the dorsal strand of the expanded carpel 
plus half the dorsal 'of each contracted (;arpel; this appears to be so in 
Sangmnaria, 

All the types of the Papaveraceae here investigated that showed differentia¬ 
tion of (jarpels, with the exception of Fapaver, Argemone, and Maconopsis, 
have ‘ non-commissural ’ stigmas; EschscJwltzia, of course, stands apart in 
having both ‘ commissural ’ and ‘ non-commissural ’ stigmas. 

But the question arises whether there is such a thing as a ‘ commissural ’ 
stigma in the Papaveroideae ? The answer is that, as a true commissural 
stigma is one that is situated over the fused margins of a normal carpel or 
ctarpels, definitely there is not, for the alleged commissures are not fused 
fertile margins, but a distinct whorl of contracted fertile carpels which are 
surmounted by the stigmas. 

There seem to be varied opinions as to the position of the stigmatic lobes in 
Chelidonium tmjus, Kirk (16) and Hooker (13) say that they are opposite 
the placentae, while Carter (4) says that they alternate with the placentae 
The latter interpretation appears to be correct, for though the lobes frequently 
appear to be over the placentae, if their development is traced through serial 
sections, it is easily seen that this appearance is due to a twist in the style 
which takes place as the ovary matures, and has no connexion wdth the formation 
of the stigmatic lobes, 
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It should be noted that the fruits of the Papaveroideae may be placed in, 
roughly, three groups : firstly those which are composed of numerous normal 
carpels, either free (ultimately) or fused, i.e., Platystmion, Plafystigrm, and 
R(mmya ; secondly, those which show differentiation of the numerous carpels 
and have ovoid capsular fruits, i.e. Argemone, Papaver, and Meconopsis ; 
and, lastly, those which show differentiation, but are reduced to siliqua-like 
structures composed of four carpels, i.e. Olawiumy Sanguinaria, CheMdoniumt 
Maclmya, EscJischoltziay &c. 

Of all the members of the Papaveraceae that have been examined the 
gjmaeceum of Platyst^mon seems to present the fewest difficulties with regard 
to structure and development. It is composed of numerous normally-formed 
multi-ovulate carpels, which are, however, in an immature gynaeceum, fused 
very lightly with one another. The stigmas are developed over and from the 
midribs of the carpels, and the ventral, or placental, strands become very 
weak and may, or may not, enter the stigma. 

Rendle (21), Warming (26), and Kirk (16) all agree that the g 3 niaeceum 
in Platystemon is made up of numerous free, or partially free, carpels ; Rendle 
also notes that ‘ the style is a continuation of the middle line of the carpel 
and bears the stigma while Warming points out that the carpels are ‘ trans¬ 
versely divided and constricted into joints which separate as nut-like portions \ 
Kirk’s description as far as it goes is perhaps the most accurate, for he says that 
the pistil is composed of several ovaries which are joined together at first, but 
which separate from one another, when ripe, into narrow p<xis. 

Saunders (24) interprets the gynaeceum of Platystemon in an entirely diffe¬ 
rent manner. She says that the midrib of that which, in this paper, is termed 
a normal carpel represents a ‘ solid sterile carpel ’; and that the two fertile 
margins of the carpel (the vascular supplies of which are deri^’^ed from the 
ventral strands in the usual manner) are semi-solid fertile members. The 
stigmas are, she says, ‘ centred over the sterile carpels ’ and have the i+l+i 
vascular system, but here again her interpretation has gone astray, as there 
appears to be absolutely no indication of any sucJi formation. 

The g 5 maeceum of Platystemon is of such straightforward and simple con¬ 
struction that there seems to be no need for the complicated interpretation given 
by Saunders, and after the examination of serial sections there appear to be no 
foundations (in this case, at any rate) on which to build the ‘ polymorphism ’ 
theory, for the carpels are derived in a very similar manner to the follicles 
figured and described by Eames and Wilson (7) as typical examples. 

There is one slight difference between the follicular carpels figured by Eames 
and Wilson and those of Platystemon —^that is, their position on the receptacle. 
Platystemon has an almost flat receptacle and therefore the carpels are arranged 
in a ring, whereas the typical follicular types frequently have a somewhat 
conical receptacle, in which case the carpels are arranged in spirals up 
the cone. 

This pdnt, however^ does not interfere with the actual vascular anatomy 
of the carpels. 
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PlaiyHttmAm belongs to what may be regarded as the most primitive group 
of the Rhoeadalos, and api)ears to provide a definite link with the Ranales 
through the formation of the gynaeceum. 

Platysiigma also belongs to the Platydemon group, but in this plant the 
gynaeceum is composed of three (rarely four) fertile expanded carpels fused 
by their margins, which produce ovule-bearing placentae. As in Platystemon, 
the stigmas are developed from the midribs. Saunders, in accordance with 
the ‘ polymorphism ’ theory, says that in Platysiigma linare there are six 
carpels, namely, ‘ three solid, or very contracted, sterile valve carpels alternating 
with three fertile, semi-solid carpels (G 3+3) *, and that the stigmas have 
J + l + i formation and alternate with the placentae. 

Unfortunately the only species of this genus that was obtainable was Platy- 
stigma ortganum Bciith. & Hook, fil., so that a comparison of descriptions could 
not be made, but there is evidence that it is quite unnecessary to give the 
structure of tJic gynaeceum in Platysiigma ort.ganum such a complicated 
int(irpretation. 

Romneya, tlie last of the three types in the first group, has numerous normal 
carpels which are fused into a multi-locular ovary that is surmounted by 
a cluster of somewhat short fleshy stigmas. Hooker (12) and Baillon (2) 
are both of the opinion that the stigmas in this plant are non-commissural, 
but Harvey (11) states that they are opj)osite the placentae. Saunders is 
in agreement with the latter theory, and she also claims that the stigmas have 
the 1 + 1+i vascular system. 

The anatomy of the gynaecea of the Pa paver tyj)es, i.e. Papaoer, Argemone, 
and Meco7iopsis, ap]3ears to have escaped any very detailed examination. 
Saunders, hovever, found that there were two kinds of carpels in the capsule 
of Papa^^er, and 1 can confirm that the gynaeceum in this genus exhibits 
differentiation of carpels. 

It has been shown that the gynaeceum in Glaucium fluvum is made up of 
an outer whorl of two expanded sterile caipels which practically inclose an inner 
whorl of two contracted fertile members. This form of ovary is found through¬ 
out the Cruciferae and frecpiently in other members of the Rhoeadales. Over 
a hundred years ago, Lindley (19) came to the conclusion that the definition 
of a (Cruciferous fruit should be as follows :—‘ Pericarpium formed of four 
confluent pistilla, of wdiich two are placentiferous and furnished wdth stigmata 
and two destitute of placentae and stigmata, but separable in the form of 
valves and this definition is applicable, excluding the reference to the stigmas, 
to all the sihqua-shaped gynaecea in the Papaveroideae. 

This discovery has been confirmed by Eames and Wilson as well as by 
Saunders (22), but while the former point out that this type of gynaeceum is 
due, at least in the Cruciferae, to ‘ an extreme modification of a normal carpel ’, 
the latter claims that there are present in the Crucifers ‘ carpels of different 
structural types, fulfilling different functions 

Arber (1), on the other hand, continues to uphold the theory of the bi- 
carpellary construction of the Cruciferous gynaeceum. She concludes that the 
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‘ replum bimdles ’ of a Cruciferous ovary do not represent those of a distinct 
whorl of carpels, but are simply the fused ventral strands of two normal carpels, 
and though she makes especial note of the inverted strands she does not rightly 
interpret their derivation. 

In her description of the development of the inverted bundles, Arber indi¬ 
cates that they are derived from both the ‘ valve bundles ’ and the ‘ replum 
bundles \ This does not seem to be a quite accurate interpretation, for the 
vascular strands lyhich remain in the axis immediately after the separation 
of the stamens from the receptacle must not be regarded as definitely allotted 
strands to definite carpels. They must be regarded as a residual group of 
vascular strands from which, ultimately, after a certain amount of re-arrange- 
ment, the carpel-supplies are derived. 

In the Cruciferous types the first strands to become definitely differentiated 
are the dorsal ribs of the expanded sterile carpels. The strands of the con¬ 
tracted carpels now begin to take up their position, but owing to the contraction 
of the civrpels they are frequently irregular in shape on account of their com¬ 
posite nature, for the subsidiary laterals of the contracted carpels are usually 
fused with the midrib. The small bundles which lie between these four main 
vascular masses are still of the residual character, and it is from certain of these 
that the inverted strands, i.e. the ventral strands, of the contracted garpels 
are derived. The ventral strands of the expanded carpels are derived in 
precisely the same way, although, of course, they exhibit no inversion of the 
ventral strands, as the carpels are not contracted. 

Arber notes that ‘ the ovules receive their vascular supply from this inverted 
bundle \ but she gives no explanation as to the reason for this unusual pro¬ 
cedure, It seems to be an unnecessary complication if' the ovary consists 
of normal expanded fertile carpels, for , the inverted bundles arc very much 
weaker than the strand which, according to Arber’s interpretation, is a normal 
ventral bundle. One would expect the ovule supplies to arise from this strand 
and not from the inverted one ; also the position of the large bundle is much 
more convenient for ovule-production than that of the inverted strands. 

The explanation of this unusual manner in which the ovule-strands are pro¬ 
duced is to be found in the four-carpellary interpretation of the Cruciferous 
gynaeceum, according to which these inverted vascular bundles are the normal 
ovule-producing strands of carpels which have become contracted by the 
in-folding of the carpel margins, so that the ventral strands have become trnned 
from their usual position, with the xylem facing the centre of the axis, to lie 
immediately opposite the dorsal strand, with the x^iem elements inverted. 

I am in agreement with Eames and Wilson (6, 7) regarding the derivation 
of the Crucifer type of gynaeceum, and this type, with slight individual variations, 
is present in many members of the Papaveraceae. The carpels are distinctly 
in two whorls and many show the vascular supply similar to that of a normal 
organ in those which have become modified. 

Lindley, in 1828, found that the ovary of Eschscholtzia was * formed of four 
simple pistilla and compared it with that of the Crucrfers (fig. 20), but he 
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did not rightly interpret their composition and function. His description 
is a somewhat confused interpretation of right and wrong, for he says that 
‘ upon opening the pistillum we find that there are two parietal placentae 
corresponding with the smaller stigmata ; and that there are no placentae 
opposite the larger stigmata ; in other words, that it is formed of four simple 
pistilla, two of M'hich are opposite and ovuliferous, with their placentae in the 
usual place, alternating \^ith themselves; and two nearly abortive, destitute 
of placentae, consequently not ovuliferous, and so nearly suppressed by the 
superior energy of their neighbours that their existence would have been un- 



Fig. 29.—a. Diagram of a Cruciferous ovary. 6. Diagram of ovavy oi EachschoUzia, 

(Aflor Luidlcy.) 


known but for the stigmata, which indicate their presence. This is one way 
of understanding Eschscholtzia ; but as the ovula are not inserted in the placentae 
in a double row, but rather confusedly arranged in several rows, it may also 
be assumed that the lateral, imperfect, half-obliterated stigmata have a line of 
placenta, with ovula appertaining to themselves, but so confused with the 
placentae of their lateral and more powerful neighbours that, in consequence 
of their close approximation, they cannot be distinguished.’ 

Having proceeded so far in his interpretation of the ovary in Eschscholtzia, 
it seems unfortunate that Lindley prefers to adhere to the former of his two 
opinions, namely, that the expanded carpels bear ovules on their margins and 
that the contracted ribs are sterile, for the latter is apparently the more correct, 
though he suggests that both expanded and contracted carpels bear ovules. 

Saunders (22) believes that each rib and each intervening furrow in the ovary- 
wall of Eschscholtzia represents a carpel, thus giving a total number of twenty 
(10, 10). If, however, the development of the gynaeceum is studied from the 
extreme base and in all stages of growth by means of complete serial sections, 
it will be seen that this theory cannot be correct. 
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The primary number of vascular strands at the base ol the receptacular 
cup is typically eight, three for each sterile expanded carpel and one for each 
contracted carpel. The strand in the contracted carpel remains more or less 
unchanged and does not divide ; but, though the three strands allotted to the 
sterile carpel may undergo changes and divisions, there is absolutely no evidence 
which proves that the ‘ valves ’ in Eschscholtzia are composed of ten ‘ solid 
and semi-solid ’ carpels. 

Saunders notes that Lindley ‘ visualized the fertile carpel contracted to 
a placentiferous cord, but he failed to perceive the consolidation which produces 
the multi-carpellary valve . . . '; it was, however, Lindley who was the more 
correct in the interpretation because ho did ‘ fail to perceive ’ the ‘ multi- 
carpellary valve ’—^a purely imaginary structure, as a systematic study of the 
gynaeceum will show. 

Of all the members of the Papaveroideae that have been examined Esch- 
schoUzia seems to have reached the highest stage of development; the perianth 
segments are fixed in number, the stamens are fewer and of much more constant 
arrangement, thetcarpels are fixed at four (their suj>plie8 are almost definite 
in number), and the flowers are i)erigynous, which, according to the generally 
accepted view, as developed by Wernham (27), is the transitional stage between 
the primitive types of flowers, such as Ranunculus spp. which exhibit hjpo- 
gyny and the advanced types such as Pyrus spp. 

In several specimens of Eschscholtzia califomica very weakly developed, and 
sometimes abortive, stamens were found, and in both Eschscholtzia califomica 
and E, caespitosa pairs of stamens will arise from single origins in the axis. 
These peculiarities in the staminal whorls are perhaps defimte indications that 
in this genus reduction in the number of floral organs is still in progress. 

The carpellary vascular strands are much more definite than in the other 
genera, for, although the weak intermediary strands vary a little, the main 
strands always remain constant; the fertile members are extremely concentrated 
so that they appear as the smallest of the ribs on the corrugated ovary. 

Plotystemon, on the other hand, is perhaps the most primitive type in the 
Papaveraceae, for it is this plant which shows the greatest resemblance to the 
Ranalean types. Without taking the perianth segments into consideration, 
though they do show similarity, the androecium and gynaeceum have more in 
common with the Ranunculaceae than with the Papaveraceae. The derivation 
of the vascular supplies to the carpels in Platystemon is practically identical 
with that of the carpels in Aquilegia (Ranunculaceae). It may perhaps be 
suggested that Platystemon forms a direct link with the Ranimculaceae and 
therefore a connexion between the Ranales and the Rhoeadales. 

On examining floral anatomy in detail, one finds that it is extremely difOicult 
to discover any really definite plan or formulate any system of classification 
of types in any one family, more especially in a family which presents such 
diverse types as the Papaveraceae. 

It is assumed that the family as a whole is comparatively primitive, for there 
are points of floral structure which apparently link the Papaveraceae with 
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the Banalean types which are generally conceded to be basal among the 
flowering ])laiit.s. 

Difficulties arise when one endeavours to separate the numerous genera 
of the Papaveraceae into distinguishing classes according to their apparent 
primitiveness or relationship to the foregoing families, for while a plant may 
be comparatively advanced in one direction there may be considerable ‘ lagging ’ 
in another. 

Sanguinaria presents an instance of reduction in the number of carpels and 
in this respect is qualifled to be placed on a level with EschscJioUzia, which 
appears to present the most highly evolved type among the Papaveroideac, 
but other parts of the flower in Sanguinaria still show a plastic arrangement, for 
this genus is one of the few of the Papaveraceae which have numerous petals. 

With regard to the gynaeceum, Argemont shows a greater resemblance to 
M(tconoj)iii8 than to Papaver, for Meconopsis is a type exhibiting a greater reduc¬ 
tion of parts ; but then again there is often a tendency for the perianth 
segments in Argemone to be arranged in whorls of three as they are in the 
more primitive type Platystemon. 

Argtnionty Pajyaver, and Meconopsis show a much greater degree of 
consolidation of the fertile carpels than many other members of the Papa- 
veroideae, but in these genera there are numerous expanded and contracted 
members, whereas Glaucium and Sanguinaria show a lesser degree of com¬ 
pression, but the actual number of the carpels is reduced to four. 

In the first group of the Papaveroideae, i.e. the Platystemon group, Platy- 
stemon is the most primitive type with regard to anatomy, while the other 
members of the group, Platy stigma and Romney a, appear to provide definite 
steps towards the second group. Although Romneya has an indefinite number 
of carpels while Platysligrna has typically only three, the lateral bundles of 
adjoining carpels are fused in Romneya, thus exhibiting a greater state of 
fusion in the gynaeceum as a whole ; the carpels in Pkitystigma are reduced 
in number, but the lateral strands in adjoining carpels are not fused. It is 
therefore suggested that Romneya is more highly evolved than Platystigma. 

In the second group, the Papaver group, in which dift’erentiation of carpels 
first makes its appearance in the Papaveraceae, the uneven rate of develox^ment 
of the floral organs makes the arranging of types a little difficult, but on taking 
all the characters into consideration, the most natural arrangement appears to 
be:—i. Argemone. ii. Papaver, iii. Meconopsis. 

Argemone is placed first in the group for several reasons. Perhaps the fore¬ 
most of these is that the flowers of this genus frequently have three sepals 
and six petals, and, as this is a definite character of the preceding group, it may 
be indicative that Argemone is, with regard to sepals and petals, in a transition- 
stage between the two groups. 

The main problem that has to be overcome lies in the shape and structure 
of the style and stigmas, for, while Argemone has a cluster of stigmas on a very 
short style, Papaver has no style and Mecemopsis is characterized by the length 
of the style. 
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Although 1 have not made an extensive examination of Argemme and Afeco- 
7wpsi8j the vascular anatomy of the stigmas appears to be very similar in all 
three genera and the main difference is in the external appearance only ; there¬ 
fore it does not seem necessary to put any great stress upon this point. 

Meconopsis is perhaps slightly more advanced than Papaver, and so is allotted 
the third place in the Papaver group ; the carpels are typically fewer than those 
of Papaver^ also the flowers are frequently aggregated into a raceme, which, 
according to Wemham, indicates a step in advance of the solitary flower. 

In the Qlaucium group, Sanguinaria appears to be the most primitive type 
from many points of view. It has already been noted that the flowers have 
a more or less indefinite number of petals, a character that is seldom found 
naturally in the Papaveraceae, and this seems to be a link right back with the 
Ranalean types. Yet the gynaeceum exhibits differentiation of carpels and the 
number is reduced to four, though the fertile carpels show the least contraction 
of any member of the Papaveraceae with a gynaeceum of this type. 

Qlaucium appears to be the next in order ; this genus has a fixed number of 
petals. The gynaeceum is of the same structure as that of Sanguinaria, but 
the fertile carpels are more compressed. 

Although there is no tendency in Qlaucium for the lateral strands in the 
fertile carpels to become inverted, the fertile carpels are much more inclosed 
by the expanded members than they are in 8aT%guinaria, Chelidmiurn is very 
similar, but in this genus the contracted carpels are mere ribs with the vascular 
system concentrated into one strand. 

As has already been noted, Eschscholtzia appears to bo the most highly 
evolved type in the Papaveroideae. 

Taking all the characters of the Papaveroideae described in this communi¬ 
cation into consideration, the most natural arrangement of the genera 
appears to be as follows:— 

Platystemon group. (Flowern with throe eepah:, six potale, uuiuerous utaiiieiie, and 
several to numerous normal free (ultimately) or fused carpels.) 

i. Platyatcmon, 

ii. Flatyatignia. 

iii. Bomneya. 

Papaver group. (Flowers with typically two sepals, four petals, numerous stamens, 
gynaeceum an ovoid capsule exhibiting differentiation of carpels.) 

i. Argemone, (Sepals 2~3, petals 4-6.) 

ii. Papaver, 

iii. Meconopais, 

Qlaucium group. (Flowers with two sepals, four petals, numerous stamens, gynaeceum 
typically a long capsule exhibiting differentiation of carpels, but the number 
reduced to four.) 

i. Sanguiruma, 

ii. Qlaucium, 

iii. GheHidonium. 

iv. Macleaya, (Petals absent.) 

V. EachachoUzia, 
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There are many instances found while examining floral anatomy in detail 
which definitely show that in order to arrive at accurate conclusions, complete 
serial sections of the flowei at every stage of growth must be studied. Examples 
to prove this point are found in many members of the Papaveraceac. 

In the young flower-bud of Olaucium flavum the only indication as to the 
number of carpels lies in the four weak groups of vascular tissue in the floral 
axis. In the young gynaeceum there is no indication of the carpel limits. 
The formation of the ovules is very late, for the other essential organs of the 
flower are i>erfectly developed long before the ovules make their appearance. 
The outstanding feature of the gynaeceum in Glaucium, the ‘ false septum ’ 
of sponge-like tissue, is not developed until fertilization has taken place and the 
ovary has begun to enlarge. 

In Macleaya branches of the main ribs in the expanded carpels do not appear 
until the fruit has reached semi-maturity. 

At first sight, there is no indication in Argenume, Papaver, and Meaniopsis 
of the pores which are ultimately disclosed for the purjK)se of seed-dispersal; 
the stylar region or the stigmatic cap appears to be in continuity with the main 
part of the whole gj^iaeceum-wall. A careful examination, however, will show 
that the valve-tips, though closely adpressed, are never actually united with 
those regions. 

Notable alterations may take place in the positions and size af the floral 
organs—for instance, changes in the method of overlapping of sepals and petals 
as they become wider, and the spacing out of the staminal whorls as they become 
free from the axis. In Papaver the petals are smooth in a very young bud 
and only develop their characteristic wrinkles and folds as they rapidly 
increase in size immediately before the calyx splits. 

The ovary of Platystemon again presents an instance where marked changes 
occur during development. The gynaeceum resembles a vertically ribbed 
capsule surmounted by a cluster of slender stigmas, but soon after fertiliza¬ 
tion it splits up so that it has the appearance of an aeterio of follicles. The 
internal structure also differs in the young fruit from that of an older one, 
for, as the fruit matures, each carpel becomes transversely divided into several 
compartments each of which contains a single seed. 

Changes occur in the size and nature of the stigmas during the life of an 
Eschscholtzia flower, for when mature they resemble velvety plumes, but, as 
the fruit ripens, they wither away to small points surmounting the carpels. 

The arrangement of the vascular strands at the base of the ovary in Esch- 
scholtzia is a definite indication as to the number of carpels. This point is not 
taken into consideration by Saunders (22), who, apparently, did not examine 
the entire gynaeceum from top to bottom, as she found the fuU complement 
of strands, which, however, usually do not appear for some little distance up 
the gynaeceum; they are developed as branches of the primary vascular 
supplies to the gynaeceum and are not the supplies of numerous carpels. 
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IV. Histological features. 

Ill dealing with the floral anatomy of the Papaveroideae, it is interesting 
to note the presence of secretory structures, which occur typically side by side 
with the vascular tissues. The substance secreted is latex, which may be 
contained in either sacs or tubes (vessels), and these in turn may be isolated 
or may run through the organs of the whole plant in conjunction with the 
vascular system. The latex differs in colour and density in each genus, and 
sometimes there is a marked difference between the species of the same genus, 
e.g. Papaver, 





a. T. S. of gynaeceuin of Olaucium flavum Cr., showing latex sacs {In,), ( X 15.) 

b. T. S. of gynaeceum of EschnehoUzia californi’CaCham., showing latex sacs {h.), xylein {xy.), 

phloem {ph.), and sclerisod tissue {scL). (X 15.) 

c. T. S. of gynaeceum of Macleaya cordata (Willd.) R. Br., showing latex sacs {Is.), {x 15.) 

d. T. S. of gynaeceum of Chdidonium iywiqus'L., showing the distribution of latex tubes ifi.). 

(x35.) 

The latex vessels which are present in Papaver t^pp. and many other members 
of the Papaveroideae are formed by the breaking down of the separating cell- 
walls, so that the colls become united to form tubes which branch and spread 
throughout the plant. 

Table to indicate, the container and colour of the latex in 
various genera of the Papaveroideae, 


Genus. Containor. Colour. 

Olaticium . Sacs. Orange to colourless. 

Platystemon . Tubes. Colourless. 

Papaver . Tubes. Colourless to opaque. 

Eanguinaria . Sacs. Bright red. 

Chelidonium . Tubes. Orange. 

Macleaya . Sacs. Oremge. 

Eschscholtz^ . Sacs. Colourless to orange. 
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Transverse sections through the stem and gynaeceum of an Eachscholtzia 
flower show dark patches of dense cells underneath the epidermis. These 
patches are always accompnied by one or several stomata with large air-spaces 
behind them (fig. 31, e). 

It is tentatively suggested that the dark cells excrete volatile oils which escape 
through the stomata and vaporise immediately they come in contact wth the 
atmosphere, or may even vaporise in the large air-spaces and are then exuded 



Fio. 31. 

а. Typical opidermal hairs of Glauriurn flavum Cr. {x 35.) 

б. Wart-like outgrowth on the gymux'cum of Olmiciutn flavum. ( x200.) 

c. Typical epidermal hair of Papaver Rhoeua L. ( X 20.) 

d. Glandular hair of Olau^iutn flavwn. ( x200.) 

e. Portion of the gynaeceum of Esvfi^choltzia coZt/omica, showing stoma (sto.) with small 

densely filled cells behind (r/.), accompanied by latex sacs (/«.) (containing residue of 
latex), air-space (a.). (X200.) 

from the plant in gaseous form. This seems fairly possible as there is no 
sign of an oily substance on the surface of the stem or gynaeceum, and the plant 
as a whole, especially when young, tends to be aromatic when crushed ; if this 
is so, the contents of the dark cells may be resin deposited on the evaporation 
of the oils. 

It is interesting to note that the latex sacs lie, for the most part, between 
the vascu)ar bundles and immediately behind these masses of small dark cells. 
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Therefore it may perhaps be assumed that the latex is secreted by the sacs, 
passed into the small cells where a deposit of resin is left, and the volatile 
oils collect in the large air-spaces and escape from the plant through the stomata. 

Many members of the Papaveroideae are characterized by the numerous 
hairs which are scattered over the green parts of the plants. Oktucium flavum 
Cr. shows a wide variety in the formation of these hairs. There are simple 
uniseriate rows of cells (fig. 31, a), simple elongated epidermal cells, and a type, 
which, in the Papaveroideae, is peculiar to this genus, consisting of a row of 
simple cells terminated by one large spherical cell (fig. 31, d). (This type is 
comparable with those in Pelargonium (Geraniaceiie). See diagrams in ‘ Studies 
in Floral Anatomy.—’ (8, p. 18).) 

Solereder (25) remarks on the lack of glandular hairs in the Papaveraceae, 
but points out the hairs found by L^ger (17) in Olaucium> flavum. which answer 
to the description of a ‘ typical glandular hair ’ *. 

Many specimens of Olaucium flavum were found with hairs of this type 
and in nearly every hair the spherical cell had densely protoplasmic contents. 
This is a point which strengthens the supposition that these hairs are glandular. 

In discussing the hairy covering of Glaucium flavum it is also interesting 
to note that there occur on the surface of the ovary small wart-like projections ; 
these are caused by outgrowths of the tissues situated just below the epidermal 
layer (%. 31, b). The warts are very variable in size and shape, and the cells 
of the epidermis and those in the tissues of the wart possess dense protoplasm. 

The green parts of certain members of the Papaveroideae are covered with 
a conspicuous grey-green bloom. This bloom is a wax layer or coating, and 
is most marked in such species as thrive in situations where they are frequently 
drenched with sea spray and even, at times, submerged, e.g. Papaver somni- 
ferum and Olaucium flavum ; the wax layer, where it occurs, is very resistant 
and is especially so in these two plants. 

V. SUMMABY. 

1. The floral anatomy of Olaucium flavum Cr. is described in detail and com¬ 
pared and contrasted with that of certain other members of the Papaveroideae, 
namely, Platystemon califomicua Benth., Flatystigma oreganum Benth. & Book, 
fil., Romneya CouUeri Harv., Papaver Rhoeas L., Sanguinaria canadensis L., 
Chslidonivm majus L., Machaya cardata (Willd.) R. Br., Eschscholtzia caespitosa 
Benth. 

2. It is shown that the gynaeceum in Olattoimn, Papaver, &c., exhibits 
differentiation of carpels and presents a condition similar to that of the 
Cruciferae. 

* * A typical glandular hair conaiats of two distinct portions, in addition to the base or foot, 
namely: first, a one- to several-celled stalk of veuying length; and, secondly, the actual 
secretory organ or gland, which takes the form of a rounded head attached to the distal 
end of the stedk. The head may be unicellular as in Pdargonium zonale . ..; or it may be 
divided into quadrants as in Lamium . . .; or, finally, it may be composed of a large number 
of cells, as in Sanguiwrha oamea.^ ( 10 , pp. 511-12.) 
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3. The gynaeoea of Platystemon, Platystigrm, and Romneya are normal 
in structure. 

4. Eschscholtzia stands apart from the other members of the Papaveroideae 
here described on account of its perigynous flowers ; and there is no indication 
as to the number of sepals, which are fused into a cap-like structure. 

5. The flowers of the Papaveroideae, like the vegetative parts, are charac¬ 
terized by the secretion of latex, either in sacs or tubes, according to the genus ; 
several types of epidermal hairs and outgrowths are also present. 

6. There are no true ‘ commissural ’ stigmas in the Papaveroideae, for the 
alleged commissures are not fused fertile carpel-margins, but a separate series 
of contracted fertile carpels. 

7. The gynaecea of the Papaveroideae may be placenl, roughly, in three 
groups:— 

i. Gynaecea composed of several to numerous normally-formed carpels. 

ii. Gynaecea composed of numerous carpels, but showing differentiation 

of carpels, i.e. alternate expanded sterile and contracted fertile carpels. 

iii. Gynaecea exhibiting differentiation of carpels, but the number reduced 

to four. 

8. Tt is suggested that P1/itystemon>y on account of the Ranunculaceous com¬ 
position of the gynaeceum, is perhaps the most primitive type among the 
Papaveroideae, and that the genus may provide a definite connexion between 
the Ranales and the Rhoeadales. 

9. There are many instances found while studying floral anatomy in detail 
which indicate that, in order to arrive at accurate conclusions, an examination 
must be made of complete serial sections of the flower in every stage of develop¬ 
ment. 


The very grateful thanks of the writer are due to Dr. Helen Bancroft for 
suggesting the subject of this paper and for much invaluable advice during 
its preparation : to Mr. H. Gilbert Garter, Curator to the Cambridge Botanical 
Gardens ; Professor A. J. Eames, of CorneD University ; Sir Arthur W. Hill, 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; Professor Sir William Wright 
Smith, Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanical Garden, Edinburgh, for specimens 
of the various genera described ; to Professor R. S. Troup, Imperial Forestry 
Institute, and Professor J. A. S. Watson, School of Rural Economy, for the 
use of laboratory and apparatus. 

The Imperial Forestry Institute, April 1934. 

University of Oxford. 
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Appendix. 

Since the foregoing paper was written, a further interpretation of the con¬ 
struction of the Cruciferous gynaeceum has been put forward by Spratt *. 
This author upholds the bicarpellary theory, but is of opinion that tho ovules 
are produced on the midribs and not on the margins of the carpels. 

♦ Spratt, E, R.,‘ The Gynoecium of the Family Cruoiferae Joum. Bot. Ixx, p. 308, 1932, 
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Introditotion. 

It has already been shown (Prankerd, 1920) that the wheat haulm possesses 
two types of statocyte : (1) the smaller containing movable starch grains, 
and (2) the larger each with a movable crystal of calcium oxalate. The present 
work has been undertaken: (1) to follow the development of the statolith 
apparatus throughout the life of the wheat plant, (2) to determine the relative 
sensitivity to gravity at diflferent stages of its life history with a view to ascer¬ 
taining if or in how far they are correlated. 

As in previous work (Prankerd 1929, p. 317) the presentation time has been 
used as a means of measuring geotropic sensitivity, and is defined as the shortest 
period necessary under specified conditions to produce a movement of not 
usually more than 5° in about 80 per cent, of the plants. The latent time is 
the period elapsing between the beginning of stimulation and the first visible 
indication of response. 

Most of the work has been carried out on ‘ Standard Red * wheat grown in 
experimental plots, and also in pots both in the greenhouse and in the open. 
This was supplemented by work on wheat from the field where the variety 
was not known, but no difference in behaviour was found. Much of the work 
was done in summer, and the range of temperature during experiments was 
16°-20° C,, whether in the unheated greenhouse or in the open. During wdnter 
months it was found necessary to perform the experiments on pot plants in 
a research greenhouse heated to The plants were kept in the 

greenhouse only for the duration of the experiment, as the conditions, particu¬ 
larly the high humidity, were not suitable for the healthy growth of wheat. 
Plants were grown in pots as they coidd be handled more easily, and it was 
found possible to bring them to maturity; but as sometimes the ears were poor, 
and fewer nodes were developed, the experiments on these plants were only 
used to verify the methods employed on those growing in the open. Stimu¬ 
lation was effected with plants grown in pots by placing these and therefore the 
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haulms horizontally. Haulms growing in a plot were bent horizontally and 
kept in that position by means of bast attached to the ground. When the 
haulms were replaced in the vertical position, it was often necessary to support 
them to counteract a sag due to the previous bending. This sag could be avoided 
in pot plants by supporting the haulm while in the horizontal position. 

For cytological work the material was fixed in acetic alcohol or 70 per cent, 
spirit, both of which gave satisfactory results. 

The life history of the wheat plant falls naturally into the following stages, 
which have been sub-divided as follows :— 

I. Orain stage^ i.e., the ripened fruit till germination. 

II. Seedling stage. 

A. From the emergence of the coleoptile till it is 0*5 cm. in length. 

B. Coleoptile from 0*5-1 0 cm. (approx.). 

C. Coleoptile from about 1-0 cm. to the time of splitting, when the average 

height is 2*25 cm. 

III. Leafy or adolescent sta^e. The habit is tufted, and the visible part of the 

shoot consists of the developing leaves with their sheaths rolled round 
one another. The undeveloped stem has no intemodes and is enclosed 
by the yoimgest leaf. 

A. From the splitting of the coleoptile, and the emergence of the first 

foliage leaf to the appearance of the second foliage leaf and withering 
of the coleoptile. 

B. From the appearance of the second foliage leaf to that of the last. 

C. During the development of the last foliage leaf. 

IV. Mature stage, including the sub-mature or development of the intemodes 

(the * shooting * of the plant, Percival 1920, p. 82). 

A. From the formation of the first thickened leaf-sheath just above the 

node to the opening of the flowers. 

B. Flowering. 

C. Fruiting, i.e., from the withering of the flowers to the dispersal of the 

grain and the death of the haulm. 

The following abbreviations are used :— 

P.S.=Period of stimulation. 

P.T.=Pre8entation time. 

L.T.s=Latent time. 


I. GhraAn stage. 

Cytological examination shows that no starch is present in the embryo, and 
naturally no curvatute can take place, 
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n. Seedling stage. 

When the coleoptiles are in stage A they are scarcely sufficiently firee firom 
the fruit to move in response to gravity. The following experiment was per¬ 
formed to ascertain the geotropic power of young coleoptiles. Seeds were 
soaked for forty hours, then planted in damp cotton wool and placed in the dark. 
After fifty-five hours, when germination had commenced, they were placed 
with the coleoptiles at different angles and still kept in the dark. Forty- 
eight hours later all the coleoptiles in stage A were curving at various angles, 
while those in stage B had reached the vertical. It seems, therefore, that the 
coleoptiles are sensitive to gravity from the first, but the sensitivity cannot 
be easily measured till they are 0-5-0-6 cm. in length. 



A|ulleglA vulgaris Lvplnus polyphyllus 

13.1 


meat 

2:1 


Fio. 1.—^Transverse sections drawn to scale of three seedlings in the region of geotropic 
curvature. The dotted line in each case represents the plane of quicker per¬ 
ception and reaction (i.e. the cotyledonary for the dicotyledons and the inter- 
vascular for the monocotyledon). The figures aboN^e the sections are the ratios 
of the lengths of two axes ; the figures below the sections are the corresponding 
ratios of the presentation times. 


During stages B and C seedlings are most reactive to the stimulus of light. 
The difficulty of light curvature was overcome during experimental work by 
enclosing the young plants in cylinders of white paper, the method employed 
by Bach (1907). In stimulating seedlings in stages B and C the plane of stimula¬ 
tion was found to be an important factor. The coleoptile of wheat is elliptical 
in transverse section, and contains two bundles in the plane of the longer 
diameter (fig. 1). It was found that shoots stimulated in this plane, here 
termed the vascular, require twice the P.T., and do not react so quickly as 

q2 
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those stimulated in 

the plane at right angles to this. 

i.e. the intervascular. 

The details of experiments demonstrating this are given in the following table :— 
Table ^Seedling stages B and G, 

(a) Stimulated in vascular plane. 

Period of . . _ _ . 

Height 

stimulation 

Angle of 

L.T. in 

in cm. 

in minutes. 

curvature. 

minutes. 

1*4 

20 

5° 

80 

1-2 

20 


80 

0*8 

20 


80 

20 

20 

— 

— 

30 

16 

4** 

70 

3-6 

16 

— 

— 

3-2 

10 

— 

— 

2-6 

10 

— 

— 

20 

10 

— 

— 

1*6 10 

P.T.=20 minutes j 

(6) Stimulated in intervascular plane. 

; L.T.—80 minutes. 


2-6 

10 

T 

55 

3-7 

10 

6° 

55 

2-5 

10 

6° 

60 

1-6 

10 

6® 

70 

10 

10 

6® 

00 

3-4 

10 

— 

— 

10 

10 

— 

— 

24 

8 


80 

1*6 

8 

6” 

70 

2-8 

8 

— 

— 

1-8 

8 

P.T.= 10 mmutes ; 

L.T.=66 minutes. 

— 


This phenomenon was first described by Brain (1926) for certain Dicotyle¬ 
dons, and termed physiological zygomorphy (pp. 651 & 656). She found 
that these seedlings were always more sensitive to gravity when placed hori¬ 
zontally so that the cotyledonary plane was vertical. An instructive com¬ 
parison can be instituted between the structure and behaviour of wheat with 
that of Aquilegia wlgaris and Lupinys polyphyUus. For this purpose the cross- 
sections of these seedlings are reproduced in fig. 2 from text-fig. 2 a of 
Brain’s paper. AquUegia forms a striking contrast in that the cotyledonary 
plane is also the vascular plane, i.e. the two bimdles occur in the plane of quicker 
reaction, but in wheat they run in the less sensitive plane. The cross-section 
of AquiUgia is almost radial, but that of LupinuSt like wheat, is elliptical. 
Again, however, we have an interesting difference in behaviour, for while 
this seedling is most reactive in the plane of the major axis, which also contains 
two small bimdles, the reverse is the case in the wheat. In other words, the 
quicker plane for AquUegia is vascular and for Lupinus contains the major 
axis ; while in wheat the quicker plane is non-vascular and contains the shorter 
axis. It seems probable therefore tjiat the differential irritability is not causally 
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connected either with vascular structure or with the relation of the axes of 
symmetry to the plane of stimulation. 

With the emergence of the shoot starch appears for the first time in the 
embryo (fig. 2). Nearly every cell of the ground tissue in the coleoptile 
is starch-containing, but so closely are the grains packed that it is difficult 
to say whether they are free or embedded in whole or in part. At stage B 
conditions are similar quite at the apex, but lower down the starch content 
decreases, though to a less extent in the bundle sheaths. Here and sometimes 
in the ground tissue many of the grains are free to fall, and are consequently 
found on the physically lower walls of the cells. Nearer the base, and particu¬ 
larly around the bundles, more typical statocytes occur, i.e. practically all 



ABC 

Fio. 2.—Diagrammatic representation of the distribution of starch and statoliths in the 
three substages (p. 226) of coleoptile development. 0 - 6 , dense starch ; 6 -c, 
starch concentratmg round bundles; c-d, statoliths and embedded starch ; 
d-e, statoliths and starch disappearing. 

the starch grains are found on the cell walls which were physically lower 
before fixation. At stage C starch still remains dense at the apex, gradually 
becoming less passing downwards until all embedded starch dies out, and 
only statolith starch is found in the bundle sheaths. At the base starch and 
statoliths have mostly disappeared. 

The phenomenon of physiological zygomorphy has recently been harmonized 
by Hawker (1932) with the statolith theory of graviperception. She found 
that in this type of seedling the statocytes were elongated tangentially, so 
that sometimes the shorter axis lay in the plane of greater irritability, while 
in a few the longer axis was so placed. Hence in the former a larger area of 
fiensitive protoplasmic surface would be exposed to the impact of the falling 
grains, which would reach it in a shorter time. 
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Careful observation of the statocytes in the ooleoptile of the wheat seedling 
revealed that most of those occurring in the bundle sheaths were ellipsoidal, 
and the majority were situated so that the major axis lay in the vascular plane. 
The ratio of the number of those with their minor axis to the number of those 
with their major axes in the intervascular plane is 4*7 :1 ; and the ratio of the 
lengths of the axes is 1*5 :1. Thus the ratio of the surface stimulated in the 
intervascular plane to that stimulated in the vascular plane is 
[(4-7 X 1-5) + (1X1)] : [(4*7 X1) 4 - (1X 1-5)3 
i.e. 8-05 : 6*2. 

Multiplying this by the ratio of the relative time of fall of the statoliths, we 
have what Hawker (p. 136) termed' statolith efficiency ’ as 
8 05X1-6:6*2X1 or 1*9:1. 

Accordingly, only half the intensity of stimulation (=P.T.) required for the 
vascular plane should be needed for the intervascular plane, which is precisely 
what was found independently by experiment (Table I). 

III. Leafy stage. 

The transition as regards external morphology and geotropism from the 
seedling to the leafy stage is a rapid one. As the first leaf emerges from the 
coleoptile (substage A, p. 226), the response to gravity diminishes, though the 
intervascular plane remains more sensitive than the vascular, and in the same 
ratio. The P.T. for the intervascular plane increases from ten to thirty minutes 
and for the vascular plane from twenty to sixty minutes (Table II). 



Table II .—Leafy stage A. 


Height 

Period of 
stimulation 

Angle of 

L.T. in 

in cm. 

in minutes. 

curvature. 

hours. 

2-5 

60 

lO'* 

2*0 

20 

60 

10 ° 

3*0 

2-7 

60 

5° 

2*6 

2*1 

60 

6 ° 

3*0 

1*7 

60 

6 ° 

2*0 

2-6 

60 

— 

— 

21 

60 

— 

— 

1-6 

50 

— 

— 

2-3 

30 

— 

— 

22 

30 

— 

— 

P.T.-l hour; 

(6) Stimulated in intervascular plane. 

L.T. = 2*6 hours. 


21 

30 

6 ° 

2*0 

2*0 

30 

6 ° 

2*0 

1*9 

30 

6 ° 

2*0 

1*8 

30 

6 ° 

2*0 

1*3 

30 

6 ° 

2*0 

1*7 

30 

6 ° 

3*0 

1*6 

30 

— 

— 

1*6 

30 

— 

_ 

2*0 

26 

— 

.... 


P.T.=^30 minutes; L.T.=:2 hours. 
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As the first leaf matures, the P.T. increases still further in both planes, 
but more rapidly in the intervascular. With the appearance of the second 
leaf and the gradual withering of the coleoptile, the region of curvature moves 
to the leaf sheaths. Badial symmetry prevails in this region, and the P.T. now 
reaches 120 minutes (Table IV), irrespective of the plane of stimulation. 
During the subsequent period of leaf development (substage B), the P.T. 
remains constant at this value, but at substage C, with the development of the 
last leaf and the beginning of the elongation of the first intemode, it rapidly 
diminishes to 60 minutes (Table IV). The L.T. varies in the same direction 
as the P.T., but not to the same extent as will be seen from the Tables. 

Table III .—Lmfy stage 

The letters V or I after the figures in the first column indicate that the 
seedling was placed in the vascular or intervascular plane respectively. 


Height 

P.S. in 

Angle of 

L.T. in 

in om. 

minutes. 

curvature. 

hours. 

9-6 (I) 

120 

5^ 

4 

10-0 (V) 

120 


4 

12-0 (V) 

120 

5° 

4 

10-2 (V) 

120 

4^ 

4 

10-6 (V) 

120 

3^ 

4 

6-7 (I) 

120 

2^^ 

4 

8-5 (I) 

120 

— 


10-0 (V) 

120 

Table IV.- 

—Leafy stage C. 


Height 

P.S. in 

Angie of 

L.T. in 

ill cm. 

minutes. 

curvature. 

hours. 

100 

00 

70 

4*5 

110 

60 

5*^ 

3-3 

lAO 

60 

5° 

40 

110 

60 

5® 

4-0 

110 

60 

5° 

4-0 

5’4 

60 

S'* 

4-0 

6-4 

60 

5^ 

4-0 

130 

60 

— 

— 

110 

60 

— 

— 

11-0 

60 

— 

— 


With the emergence of the first leaf, both statoliths and embedded starch 
rapidly disappear from the coleoptile. In the case of the statocytes, stages 
have been traced where only some of the starch grains are free to fall, the others 
having become embedded in the cytoplasm. Hence an absorption of the grains 
as such evidently takes place before their ultimate solution. Both embedded 
and statolith starch appear throughout the leafy stage, but never to the same 
extent as in the coleoptile. Some statocytes with a few statoliths are usually 
to be found in the bundle sheath, and there is sometimes a little embedded starch 
m the ground tissue. The latter, however, is inconstant in appearance and 
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often absent except at the base of the leaf, where the cells are packed with starch 
grains, much as in the very early coleoptile stage. As the last leaf develops, 
much more typical statocytes occur in the bundle sheaths towards the bases 
of the leaves. At the close of this stage the first characteristic swelling of the 
leaf sheath just above the node begins to form, and the starch statocytes in 
this region are restricted to little groups internal to the bundles as described 
in the next section. 

IV. Mature stage. 

Externally this stage obviously falls into three divisions : (1) development 
of the stem, (2) flowering, (3) fruiting. Response to gravity, while corresponding 
to these divisions, cannot be sharply tabulated, as it does not remain constant 



for any length of time. Rising gradually with the growth of the haulm and the 
development of the ear, it reaches a maximum for this stage during flowering 
and then falls steadily while the fruit is forming until the plant dies. The 
experiments recorded in Table V illustrate this, showing that the decrease in 
the P.T. begun at the end of the leafy stage is continued till it reaches a minimum 
of thirty minutes while the ear is in flower. As the grains ripen it continues 
to increase till even five hours may or may not yield a response, and finally 
as the last grains are falling, continuous stimulation fails to produce any 
movement. 

At the beginning of this stage, just at the base of the lengthening intemode 
most of the cells of the ground tissue are packed with starch. As in the very 
young coleoptile it is impossible to determine whether the grains are embedded 
or free, but in either case they soon disappear. As the intemodes lengthen, 
the leaf sheaths swell just above their attachment to the stem, and the whole 
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of the ground tissue in this region is developed as statenchyma. Small patches 
of cells adaxial to the bundles produce movable starch grains, while practically 
all other cells of the ground tissue are each seen to possess a crystal or crystal 
aggregate, which is very easily movable within the cell (PI. 5). This condition is 
constant until just before the death of the haulm, when the starch disappears 
and the crystals remain. 


Table V .—Mature stage, 

(The height recorded in the second column denotes the distance between 
the ligule of the youngest leaf and soil level, and the angle of curvature is that 
of the youngest leaf sheath.) 

Subetage. 


(A 1) Ear shooting . 37*0 

34*5 

37*6 

37*5 

32*0 

37*0 


(A 2) Just before flowering .... 38*5 

45*0 

(B) Flowering . 50*0 


57*0 

69*0 

58*0 

780 

54*0 

60*0 

68*0 

57*0 

64*0 

62*0 

90*0 

47*0 

34*0 


(C 1) Directly after flowermg ., 46*0 

42*0 

47*0 

36*0 

(C 2) Fruitmg. 47*0 


50*0 

60*0 

50*0 

49*0 

48*0 

680 

69*0 

68*0 

690 

59*0 


P.S. m 

Angle of 

L.T. m 

minutes. 

curvature. 

hours. 

60 

5° 

3*5 

00 

5° 

3*6 

60 

5° 

3*0 

50 

5*" 

2*5 

45 

5" 

4*0 

45 

— 

— 

45 

5° 

2*5 

45 

3" 

4*0 

45 

3" 

4*0 

30 

5^ 

3*0 

30 

5^ 

2*75 

30 

5^‘ 

2*75 

30 

4“ 

3*0 

30 

4*^ 

2*5 

30 

3° 

2*75 

30 

2“ 

2*75 

30 

— 

— 

30 

— 

— 

30 

— 

— 

20 

5° 

3*0 

20 

— 

— 

20 

— 

— 

90 

5° 

4*0 

90 

6^^ 

3*0 

60 

5" 

4*5 

60 

— 

— 

120 


3-25 

150 

5" 

4*5 

150 

5^ 

40 

150 

5" 

4*0 

150 

5° 

40 

150 

— 

— 

160 

— 

— 

150 

— 

— 

240 

4° 

5-5 

300 

5“ 

6*5 

o response for coutmuous 

stimulation. 
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TabJe VI. is a summary of the sensitivity to gravity (expressed as the reci¬ 
procal of the P.T. for each stage), and the corresponding appearance of stato¬ 
liths and embedded starch ; while the graviscripts (Prankerd, 1929, p. 318) 
for the life history of the wheat plant are given in fig. 3 (p. 232). 


Table VI. 


Stage. 

Relative 

sensitivity. 

Statocytes. 

Embedded starch. 

. 


None. 

None m embryo. 

Much. 

Seedling . 

(A) Response to 

Forming. 


continuous 

stimulation. 




(B) ^ 1000 or 500 

V according to 

Well-developed 
stsurch statoliths. 

Much. 


(C) J plane. 

Less. 

Adolescent 

.. (A) 333 or 167 ac¬ 

Ill developed. 

Decreasing. 


cording to plane. 




(B) 84. 

Traces. 

Little. 


(C) 167. 

Increasing. 

Much at bases of leaves 




and elongating intemode. 

Mature .... 

.. (A) 200 1 

(B) 333. J 

Well-developed ^ 
starch and 

crystal statoliths. | 

p.None. 


(C) Rising. 

. J 



Discussion. 

We have now before us, it is believed for the first time, the complete life 
history of a single plant as regards geotropio activity and the synchronous 
development of movable bodies within the cell. 

In the first place, it may be noted that some points in previous work have been 
confirmed with perhaps fresh emphasis. As in the ferns (Waight 1923, Pran¬ 
kerd 1929) it is established that the degree of sensitivity is associated with the 
stage of development and not the length of the part concerned. And, similarly, 
the period elapsing before response is affected by the stage and not the age 
of the organ, though to a less extent than presentation time. 

Trondle (1910, pp. 225 & 227) working with centrifugal force asserted that 
latent time (' Beaktionzeit ’) equalled presentation time plus a constant for 
different values of g ; and, calculating from Pekelharing’s ♦ data, gave K=45 
for Avevut aativa. He, however, took no account of the plane in which the shoots 
were stimulated, which is shown here to be a factor of great importance. Prom 
Table I it will be seen that the value of Trondle’s constant (i.e. L.T.-P.T.) 
for wheat seedlings imder gravity is 56 or 60, according to the plane of stimula¬ 
tion—a quantity sufficiently near his for the oat to be perhaps of some interest. 

* PreBumably Pekelharing's figures refer to the seedling stage of the oat, but I have been 
unable to obtain the original dissertation to verify this. 
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The constant may well be a specific character (cf, Prankerd, 1929), and there¬ 
fore of significance, but the many factors influencing graviperoeption must 
be borne in mind in its calculation. 

The above are interesting points of detail, but the outstanding result of the 
work is the quantitative correlation of graviperception and reaction with the 
statolith apparatus, and of both with the stages passed through in the life 
history of the plant. Remarkable instances of association between geotropic 
sensitivity and the presence of statoliths have frequently been pointed out, 
and used as an argument in support of their causal connexion (Darwin, 1906; 
Haberlandt, 1914). A distinct advance was made when a quantitative relation 
was demonstrated between the two phenomena in a fern frond and a number 
of seedlings (Prankerd, 1922 : Hawker, 1932), and the present work shows this 
to hold good in general for the successive phases of a complete life history. 
Starting with the grain, we find no trace of statoliths in the quiescent embryo ; 
but they appear just at the time (first stage of germination) and in the place 
(coleoptile) of gravitational activity. The presentation time is now at its 
minimum (ten minutes), and the statolith apparatus is very well developed. 
All the cells of the ground tissue are potential statocytes, and these are always 
developed round the bundles. In addition to its obvious function of protection, 
the coleoptile may well be regarded as a definite sense organ. During the period 
of leaf development, the P.T. is at its maximum for any active phase, and 
statoliths are very feebly developed. As the haulm grows the P.T. again 
decreases, while very well-defined statocyte tissue is developed exactly in the 
regions of geotropic curvature. These are the swollen leaf bases which form 
another type of sense organ already designated as such (Prankerd, 1914). While 
the grain is filling, there is obviously a great drain on the plastic material of 
the plant, as shown by the complete absense of embedded starch in any part 
of the haulm. Under such conditions it is surely remarkable that starch- 
containing cells are found at all, though where this is so, as we have seen, every 
grain is movable. With regard to the two types of statolith, the suggestion 
has been made * that in the course of evolution the wheat plant may be sub¬ 
stituting a body, metabolically harmful, but heavier and therefore quicker 
and better as a statolith, for the usual starch grain, which is required as nutri¬ 
ment for the ear ’ (Prankerd 1920, p. 151). 

After flowering the P.T. increases rapidly, and as geotropic sensitivity ceases 
the starch statoliths are absorbed, never to reappear again. Since the plant 
is an annual, continuing its existence in the form of a fruit, the waste products 
thrown down as calcium oxalate are completely eliminated. 

These facts would seem to be in accordance with the biological needs of the 
plant. During the seedling stage an erect position is secured by the quick 
response of the little shoot to gravity. As soon as the foliage leaves have emerged 
and droop in all directions, the ' x)seudo ’-stem formed by their leaf sheaths 
is less likely to be blown down, and an erect position is, moreover, of less im¬ 
portance. Correlated apparently with this are the perceptive and reactive 
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powers, which are at their minima for gravity during this stage. But when 
the internodes are elongating, ‘ lodging * takes place all too easily, and with 
serious consequences. Coincidently, reactive power to gravity increases, 
rising to a maximum for this stage at flowering time, when an erect position 
is almost a necessity. During the ripening of the ear, geotropic power wanes 
as the vertical position becomes of less and less importance, and ceases at fruit 
dispersal. 

Even if this should not be an entirely correct reading of this aspect of the 
life of the plant, there can be no question as to the close association in time and 
space between geotropic sensitivity and the development of the statolith 
apparatus. Further, this correlation is approximately quantitative, and 
oonesponds with the various stages passed through by the wheat plant in the 
course of its life history. Fresh evidence is thus afforded for the truth of the 
statolith theory of geotropism. 


SUMBIABY. 

1. The intensity of the response to gravity has been worked out for each 
stage in the life history of the plant. It is at its maximum in the seedling 
stage, falls to a minimum during the leaf formation, rises again up to flowering 
time, and dies out with firuit formation. 

2. The production of statooyte tissue is correlated with geotropic activity 
in quantity, time, and space. It is poorly represented during the leafy stage, 
and attains its greatest development in the coleoptile and the swollen bases 
of the leaf sheaths, both of which are regarded as definite sense organs. 

3. The phenomenon of physiological zygomorphy described for certain 
Dicotyledonous seedlings is shown to hold good for a Monocotyledon. It is 
probably not directly affected by the ^mmetry of the axis or that of the 
vascular tissue, but seems to be causally connected with the structure of the 
statocytes. 

This work was carried out under Dr. Prankerd’s direction. My grateful 
thanks are due to her for the help and advice she has so willingly given me. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 5. 

Fig. 1. Part of a transverse section across the swollen leaf-shoath of wheat just above 
the node (cf. Prankerd, 1920, fig. 1). 

The section is boimded on each side by epidoimis and collenchyma, and the 
bundles are accompanied by large abaxial strands of sclerenchyma. Note the 
starch statocytes occurring adaxially to the bundles, and the whole of the rest 
of the groimd tissue developed as crystal statenchyma. (X c. 60.) 

Fig. 2. Part of the ground tissue more highly magnified. Note the single crystal on the 
basal wall of each cell. ( X c. 150.) 
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A sketch of the geography and botany of Tibet, being materials for a flora 
of that country. By Capt. F. Kingdon Ward, B.A., F.L.S. 

(With 2 sketch-maps) 

[Read 10 May 1934] 

I. Boundaries and area. 

The boundaries of a country such as Tibet are necessarily uncertain and 
fluid. Do we mean Tibet as a geographical or as a political unit ? Nor 
is it easier to define the one than the other. However, it is customary in 
compiling floras of unit areas to rely on man-made boundaries, since these 
can be rigorously defined. Yet since they are made by man, they can be, 
and from time to time are, altered by man. Political frontiers rarely coincide 
with geograi)hical boundaries; but no Tibetan would agree with an 
Englishman as to what constitutes a geographical frontier—^which fact rather 
vitiates the use of the term ‘natural frontier’. We may agree, therefore, 
that all frontiers are arbitrary, and leave it at that. 

For the purpose of this study 1 have taken a generous, but not, I think, 
imduly generous view, of Tibet as a political unit. The Lhasa government 
may not control the entire area, or at any rate its control may not be equally 
rigid all over; on the other hand, in certain directions it may extend even 
beyond the boimdaries I have laid down. But, even so, ethnographic Tibet 
extends far beyond political Tibet; ethnographic Tibet not imder the Lhasa 
government has been ignored. 

The frontiers of Tibet as here recognized differ but little from those of that 
great authority. Sir Charles Bell, K.C.I.E., C.M.G. (see ‘ Tibet Past and 
Present ’), and may be regarded as reasonable. Tibet then is bounded on 
the north by the Kun Lung range and its off-shoot the Altyn Tagh, which 
embraces Tsaidam ; on the east by the Chinese provinces of Kansu, Szechuan, 
and Yunnan, in the neighbourhood of the one hundred and second meridian; 
on the south by the mountainous parts of north-western Yunnan, far 
northern Burma, Assam, Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, and Kumaon; and or the 
west by Kashmir, Ladakh, and Chinese Turkestan. From east to west the 
longest measurement across Tibet is about 1300 miles, from north to south 
800 miles. The superficial area is about 760,000 square miles, or nearly ten 
times as large as Great Britain. The average elevation of the whole may 
be taken as from 14,000 to 16,000 feet, which is a conservative estimate, 
though, like all averages, it is apt to be misleading. 

European travellers have penetrated into all parts of Tibet; nevertheless, 
great areas still remain unexplored. The systematic collecting of plants has 
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been carried on in only a few widely scattered localities, though most travellers 
have brought back small collections. The records of these are also scattered, 
and our knowledge of the Tibetan flora is still very inadequate. This seems 
a fitting opportunity, therefore, both to summarize our knowledge and to 
attempt some ordered picture of the country as a whole, with its botanical 
regions and relationships 

Although the flora of Tibet is usually assigned en hhc to the Central Asian 
region of Drude, yet, having regard to the whole country, we find that two 
other floral regions encroach on it and have made their influence felt. These 
are (1) the Indo-Malayan region, along the southern border, and (2) the Eastern 
Asiatic region along the eastern border. All three floras meet in the 
mountainous south-eastern part of the country, and all three have at one 
time or another been in close contact, owing to the advance and retreat of 
the ice here. The net result has been that from the three floras has crystalized 
on the mountains (as opposed to the plateau) a flora with many endemic 
species and small genera related to all three. This flora I have previously 
called Sino-Himalayan. 

The type of vegetation—^whether forest, deciduous or evergreen, parkland, 
grassland, or semi-desert—met with in any region depends on a number of 
factors, but mainly on the absolute rainfall and its seasonal distribution and 
the relative humidity of the atmosphere. So is it with the vegetation of 
Tibet. However, it is usual to consider the vegetation of a country in its 
broader aspect,in relation to one factor only, namely, absolute rainfall. A truer 
criterion would be the relative atmospheric humidity, of which the total 
annual rainfall gives only a rough indication. But rainfall is more easily 
measured. 

Unfortunately, there are no rainfall records for Tibet; wt must depend 
on the scattered and uncoordinated observations of travellers, and largely 
on guesswork. Piecing these together, it is nevertheless possible to arrive 
at certain general conclusions. The main vegetative divisions of Tibet corre¬ 
spond closely with the physical features of the country, and also serve to 
distinguish the climatic regions. Thus, as regards precipitation, we may 
roughly divide Tibet as follows :— 

BainJaU. Region, 

0-10 inches.Chang Tang and Tsaidam (north-central, western, and north¬ 

eastern Tibet). 

10-20 inches .... Outer plateau (south-central and central-eastern Tibet). 

20-30 inches- Upper gorge couiitiy (south-eastern 'Kbet). 

Grassland plateau (eastern and north-eastern Tibet). 

Over 30 inches .. Lower gorge country (south-eastern Tibet); Chinese Tibet. 


♦ The last attempt at a comprehensive account of the Tibetan flora was that by W. B. 
Hemsley and H. H. W. Pearson in the ‘ Journal of the Linnean Society, Botany *, vol. xxxv, 
1002. I have found thet information given there invaluable. 
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Over the greater part of Tibet the greatest rainfall occurs during the 
summer, during the progress of the south-west monsoon ; spring, too, is a 
wet season. 

The Tibetan flora is necessarily almost entirely an alpine flora; three- 
quarters of the country, being elevated more than 13,000 to 14,000 feet, 
possesses no other. Only in the river gorge country does it cease to pre¬ 
dominate. 

Where the great Tibetan rivers traverse the outer plateau and upper 
gorge country a special arid region flora is developed between 8,000 and 
12,000 feet altitude; while in the Tsangpo valley from Lhasa eastwards, 
there is much blown sand, which supports a characteristic scrub flora. But 
local plant associations, dependent upon special conditions, are, of course, 
numerous. 

As regards the geographical divisions of Tibet, their botanical equivalents 
are as follows :— 

The Chang Tang, Tsaidam, and Outer Plateau have been regarded as 
belonging exclusively to the Central Asian floral region. 

The upper gorge country has a flora partly Central Asian, partly Eastern 
Asiatic, partly Himalayan, and partly indigenous. 

The lower gorge country has a strong admixture of Indo-Malayan, Himalayan, 
and Eastern Asiatic species ; while most of Chinese Tibet and the Himalayan 
region (regarded by Drude, at high levels, as a westward prolongation of the 
Eastern Asiatic flora) is occupied by the flora I have hitherto called Sino- 
Himalayan. 

In the river gorge country differences of altitude amounting to 10,000 
or 12,000 feet, an* not uncommon ; and in extreme instances they may reach 
15,(KX) feet; the valleys being 5000 to 8000 feet high, the peaks 17,000 to 
23,000 feet high. 

On the plateau there are no such contrasts; valleys and ranges hardly differ 
by so much as 5,000 feet. 


II. The geography of Tibet in relation to its flora. 

The physical geography of Tibet is comparatively simple. Tibet is a lofty 
plateau, oval or pear-shaped, rimmed by great ranges of even loftier 
mountains—^the Kun Lun to the north, the Great Himalayan range to the 
south. The plateau itself is traversed by other ranges, diverging from the 
narrow western end. 

Throughout Cretaceous time the plateau was beneath the sea called Tethys, 
nor did it become dry land till long after the dawn of the Tertiary period. 
Thus Tibet is, by the geological time-scale, a new land. Ever since this vast 
plateau rose to eminence, the forces of nature have been violently destroying 
and reshaping it. As a result, we can clearly distinguish three divisions of 
the plateau. 

fJNN. JOUMSf—^BOTANY, VOL, L R 
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Ormt Plateau. 

(I) First, the Chang Tang (literally ‘ northern plain') or great plateau. 
The drainage is internal, short rivers ending in lakes which, having no outlet, 
are salt or brackish. The climate is very severe, and the Chang Tang is, 
botanically, almost a desert. It is iminhabited. Tsaidam, though 6,000 feet 
lower, is included here. 

(hMr Plateau. 

(II) Secondly, the outer plateau. Here the water is beginning to flow 
outwards, till eventually it reaches the sea So gradually does the Chang 
Tang slope towards the south-east that the watershed between the internal 
and external drainage is imperceptible. As the rivers increase in size, the 
country becomes more fertile, till finally it shelves down to the river gorge 
country. South of the Chang Tang is the mountainous area which Sven 
Hedin traced for 600 miles between the great plateau and the Tsangpo valley. 
Southwards, therefore, the transition is more abrupt. Most of the Tibetan 
towns—Lhasa, Gyantse, Shigatse, Tsetang—are situated on the outer 
plateau. There are a few small fresh-water lakes, and numerous rivers flowing 
in wide shallow eastr-west valleys. The climate is much less severe than 
that of the great plateau, and there is a considerable alpine flora. Trees 
are confined to the water courses. In the south the outer plateau is a gravel 
country, in the east it is a grassland country. 

(III) Thirdly, the river gorge country. Here the streams, which rise 
on the low rim of the saucer-shaped Chang Tang and flow for hundreds of 
miles across the outer plateau in comparatively broad shallow valleys, begin 

* The rivers which flow outwards from ths northern rizn of the plateau flow only into the 
Central Asian depression, the Tarim basin. The Indus and Sutlej flow westwards. Five 
great rivers flow eastwards. 


Explanation op Map 1 (p. 248). 


The geographical and boUmical ditfimons of Tibet. 

1. Chang Tang. ^ 

I A. Tsaidam. I 


II. Outer Plateau. (Qrassland and gravel.) 

III. River Gorge Coimtry. (Upper and lower.) 

IV. Chinese Tibet. 


vSino-Himalayan Region. 


The Outer Plateau is divisible into two parts ; gravel lands in the south and west, grass 
lands in the north and east. 

The river gorge country is divided into upper and lower. Part of the lower gorge 
country lies outside Tibet proper. 

The Sino-Himalayan Region comprises the whole of the Tibetan plateau, inner and outer, 
together with the river gorge country, Chinese Tibet, and the Great Himalaya. The 
Flora is a mountain flora similar in appearanoe to that of the European Alps. It includes 
Himalayan, Indo-Malayan, and Chinese (Eastern Asiatic) species, together with many 
endemic genera. 
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to cut deep grooves for themselves through the lofty containing walls, in order 
to make their escape to the plains below. 

The climate is much moister than that of the plateau and far less harsh ; 
but necessarily it varies greatly with the changes of altitude; the flora is 
very rich, and much of the river gorge country is covered with forest. Two 
physiographical types can be recognized: the upper gorge country, inside 
the main containing wall of the plateau, with a comparatively dry climate 
and an alpine flora, and the lower gorge country, clothed with dense forest. 
This last division, though it includes the Tibetan districts of Zayul and Pemako, 
and is politically part of Tibet, is not geographically part of Tibet, lying outside 
the great ring of mountains which contains the main plateau. Further east, 
beyond the Yangtze, is a fourth division usually called Chinese Tibet. This is 
really an outlying part, of the river gorge country, with a still softer climate and 
an equally rich flora. It is not under the Lhasa government, and is excluded 
from this review. 

With this introduction to the physiography of Tibet, I shall now state the 
main problem. 

East of Sikkim the Great Himalayan range trends in an east-north-east 
direction, till it culminates in the high peak Namcha Barwa, 25,500 feet, 
which rises like a steeple above the gorge of the Tsangpo. 

Does the Great Himalayan range end here, abruptly truncated, in this 
stupendous bluff overlooking the plain of Assam ; or does it extend across 
the Tsangpo gorge continuing in the same general direction towards China ? ♦ 

Now this is partly a geological problem, because it is partly a question of 
the underlying framework of the mountains, of the age of the rocks, and of 
their relations to one another. Unfortunately, the geology of this region 
is practically unknown, and it will need many years of work by competent 
geologists to unravel it. 

Meanwhile, it is a geographical problem in the widest sense. Let us see what 
light we can throw on it, by looking at the country as seen by a traveller passing 
through it. 

On any small scale physical map of S.E. Asia, we notice a feature unique 
in the geography of the globe. Those rivers which rise on the edge of the great 
plateau and flow eastwards or south-eastwards across the outer plateau, here 
change their direction to the south, gradually or abruptly. There is nothing 
especially remarkable in that. But, strangely enough, although their sources 
are hundreds of miles apart, they all break through the containing wall of the 
plateau close together. Thus they converge, and for two hundred miles flow 
pai’allel to one another, separated by high ridges, within a narrow strip of 
country. After escaping through the containing wall they again diverge 
widely. 

* Or does it turn abruptly south-westwards, follow the coast of Burma^ and continue 
eastwards throu^ Java as the Malay arc T 
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This feature is remarkable enough. But the compilers of maps have made 
it more remarkable than ever Nature made it, by emphasizing the ridges between 
the rivers, turning them into great meridional ranges, bending them round to 
the north-west, parallel to the rivers and truncating the Great Himalayan 
range. 

This is an unjustifiable proceeding ; because, although that is how the 
country appears to the traveller, who can only see a very small part of it at 
any one time, the interpretation of what he sees may be quite different. If he 
makes many journeys as I have done, he will probably arrive at a different 
conclusion. 

The Great Himalayan range extends along the southern frontier of Tibet 
for hundreds of miles, rising directly from the plains and forming a continuous 
barrier. Plains and plateaux here approach one another closer than an3rwhere 
else, and over the Himalayan range is still the easiest way into Tibet from 
the south. East of the Tsangj)© bond, howevei*. there appears to be a breach 
in the containing wall of the plateau, through which all the big rivers 
find their way out to the plains; and through this breach entry into 
Tibet might surely be gained without the arduous labour of climbing over 
the Ijarrier. The traveller ought to be marching parallel to the great ranges— 
at least, according to the map. Nothing could be further from the truth, 
for, although it is possible to pass through the river gorges and to reach the 
plateau behind, such a journey is long and troublesome. It involves traversing 
almost impassable gorges. 

Two rivers, however, the western branch of the Lohit and the eastern 
branch of the Irrawaddy, rise further south. They have cut only minor 
gorges, and flow in comparatively wide valleys, so that it is easy to follow them 
to their sources. Having done so, one still finds oneself at the foot of a great 
snowy range, which must be crossed before the outer plateau of Tibet is 
reached. 

South of this snowy range the country has been cut up by rivers into a 
tangle of mountains, which form an outlying defence system difficult to pene¬ 
trate. This is tlie lower gorge country, not properly a part of Tibet at all, 
since it never formed part of the plateau. When this snowy range has been 
crossed, the traveller finds himself in the upper gorge country and on the 
threshold of the outer plateau. This river-gorge country, then, like the Great 
Himalayan range further west, forms a high rain-screen between Burma- 
Assam and the Tibetan plateau. In the interpretation of this country, its 
structure and history, lies the clue to the distribution of plants and animals 
throughout south-eastern Asia. 

Now the argument in favour of meridional mountain ranges east of the 
Tsangpo is at least logical. The Himalayan earth movement is, as already 
remarked, a recent movement of Eocene-Miocene age. In the Buima-Yinman 
area there is a meridional uplift which is infinitely older than the Himalayan 
uplift—post-Carboniferous, but pre-Triassic, according to Gregory,—belonging 
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to an entirely different system of mountain building. We need only extend 
this Burma arc, as it is called, northwards and westwards, in order to make 
it cut right across any possible eastward extension of the Himalayan axis— 
as the map makers, in fact, do. But there is no proof whatsoever that this 
Indo-Malayan uplift extends northwards, much farther than the 28th parallel, 
particularly west of the Salween, though it may do so. Nor are any high 
peaks of this age known. Indeed, as Gregory showed, the rocks have been 
worn down to a peneplain, and that long before the Himalayan movements 
began. So that the existence of this Burma arc in no way challenges an 
eastern extension of the Great Himalayan range. Gregory himself believed 
in its extension and found evidence that the Himalayan movement had affected 
pro-Eocene rocks in Yunnan *. The Himalayan earth movements, acting 
from the north at right angles to the much older unyielding platform of Yunnan, 
may have caused a rending and shearing of the rocks sufficient to start lines of 
weakness of which the rivers were later to take advantage. 

The problem now is, what direction does this Himalayan extension follow ? 
This IS mainly a physiographical problem. The topographical evidence is 
by no means complete, the region being mostly unexplored. But there is no 
evidence against a continuation of the Himalayan range beyond Namcha 
Barwa. The apparent meridional ranges between the Tsangpo and the Yangtze 
are not necessarily meridional ranges at all. If the highest areas are plotted 
on the map, they are found to extend along an east-south-east to west-north- 
west alignment in a comparatively narrow belt, parallel to the strike of the rocks. 
This belt forms the southern edge of the plateau, and it has been cut through 
by parallel rivers at right angles to the strike, isolating strips of the old east- 
west uplift and leaving them standing out as meridional ranges. The highest 
peaks on each meridional range rise far above the general level, to north and 
south, but are comparable with each other. Many years ago, the celebrated 
naturalist Brian Hodgson suggested that the high Himalayan peaks stood at 
the ends of spurs jutting out from the Tibetan plateau, and not on a continuous 
range. To-day the continuity of the Great Himalayan range west of the 
Tsangpo bend is not questioned, and the theory of isolated meridional spurs 
is discredited. Similarly these meridional ranges between the Yangtze and 
the Tsangpo are no more than greater spurs projecting from the Himalayan 
extension ; and the discovery in 1933 of a great snow range at the source of the 
Zayul Biver makes it clear that this is the Himalayan extension. 

If one travels northwards through the river gap—^that is to say anywhere 
between the Tsangpo and the Yangtze, one must either cross a great snow 
range or, following one of the big rivers, pass throtcgh a great range in a 
profound gorge, before reaching drier country. 

Last year I found and crossed a great snow range in latitude 29° N. at the 
source of the western branch of the Zayul River. Reaching Shugden Gompa, 

♦ ‘ Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London Series B, vol. 213. Also 
* Geographical Jonnial March 1023. 
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at the source of the Nagong river, I continued northwards, crossed another 
jiass, and descended to the Salween. Later 1 traced the snow range in a north¬ 
westerly direction for about 50 miles ; the gap between this point and Namoha 
Barwa is 80 miles. Though the peaks on this range are probably not so high 
as Namcha Barwa, several of them are in the neighbourhood of 22,000 feet. 

Although in my journey to the Salween I crossed another high pass over 
a great range of mountains, with many snow peaks and small glaciers, the 
alignment of this range is also roughly N.W.~S.E., and there can be no doubt 
that it is all part of the one great range—^the Tsangpo-Salween divide. It 
appears to be two ranges only because the Nagong River, flowing N.W. along 
the strike, and the eastern branch of the Zayul River, flowing S.E. along the 
strike have cut grooves along the wide crest of the range. The total breadth 
of the Tsangpo-Salween divide here is not more than 60 miles, which is much 
less than the breadth of the Great Himalayan range. Sir Sidney Burrard 
in 1907 favoured the view that the Ninchinthangla range of Tibet—the Tsangpo- 
Salween divide—curves round to the south and becomes the Irrawaddy- 
Salwecn divide. If that were so, the Himalayan range must end at the Tsangpo. 
In the latest edition of his great work *, however, he has abandoned that view. 

The core of the range (Tsangpo-Salween divide) is composed of granite 
and gneiss, with schists exposed in the valleys to the south. But north of the 
At a Kang pass 1 crossed bands of slate and limestone ; and still further north, 
on the descent to the Salween gorge, belts of hard greyish siliceous limestone, 
red sandstone and conglomerate, black slate, and brown shale stretch across 
the country. The strike of these rocks is invariably between N.N.W.-S.S.E. 
and W.N.W.-E.S.E., the strata having been throivn into great folds by pressure 
acting from the north or north-west. The alignment for the Himalayan 
extension here put forward agrees in part with that suggested by J. W. Gregory 
(‘ The geology and physical geography of Chinese Tibet Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. 
series B, vol. 213). These rocks, then, have been affected by the Himalayan 
fold movements. The strike of the siUceous limestones observed by Murray 
Stuart north-east of Port Hertz, in the Nam Tamai valley, which I subsequently 
traced across the Irrawaddy-Tsangpo divide, is also N.W.~S.E. approximately 
parallel to, and perhaps continuous with, the Shugden Gompa limestone f. 

If the alignment of the snow peaks discovered in 1933 is continued towards 
the east, it will pass through a group of peaks over 19,000 feet high on the 
Irrawaddy-Tsangpo divide. These peaks are only 60 miles distant. Con¬ 
tinuing the alignment, the following nuclei of high peaks occur in order from 
north-west to south-east: on the Salween-Irrawaddy and Salween-Mekong 
divides, about 50 miles distant; on the Mekong-Yangtze divide, 25 miles 
distant; and east of the Yangtze, 50 miles distant. Wider gaps than those 

♦ ‘ A sketch of the geography and geology of the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet *, 
by Colonel 8. G. Burrard and H. H. Hayden. (Second edition, revisod by S. G. Burrard 
and A. M. Heron.) 

t ‘ Records of the Geological Smvey of India vol. 1, 1919. 
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occur between the high peaks on the Great Himalayan range; and it has 
to be remembered that the river gorge country has been tremendously denuded. 
Further evidence for the extension of the Himalayan range eastward towards 
China along this ahgnment may be summarized as follows :— 

(1) The presence of a great gorge on the Salween River, between 28"^ N, and 
29® N. accompanied hy an abrupt change from moist subtropical to arid 
conditions, exactly as in the Tsangpo gorge. The Yangtze also breaks through 
an impassable gorge in the required latitude. Very high peaks occur on 
either flank of the Salween gorge. 1 explored this Salween gorge in 1911 and 
1913-14. In 1921-22 I observed the Yangtze gorge. 

(2) The steady southward slope of the country from this alignment and the 
absence of any outstanding peaks to the south. 

(3) The comparative levelne8i|.of the plateau north of the alignment , again 
without any outstanding peaks^iuntil the next E.-W. fold range north of the 
Salween is reached. 

(4) The steady increase in altitude of the peaks as the river gap is left behind 
and the drier country of western China approached. This is mainly a climatic 
efiPect, consequent upon the wide breaching of the ranges. 

(5) The preponderance of an east and west relationship in the flora over a 
north and south relationship, in spite of the tremendous advantage the lattiT 
obtained in recent geological time. For, while the east and west continuity 
was interrupted by the presence of an ice-cap, the Tibetan flora was being 
driven southwards by that same advance of the ice. Yet when the ice at last 
retreated, the irruption of the flora into the southern mountains had made 
only a slight impression ; while the continuity of flora, east and west, tapecially 
across the river gap, although impaired, was still obvious *. 

(6) The distribution of certain groups of plants, e.g. Magnolias, Nomocharis, 
certain Primulas and Rhododendrons, follows this line very closely. Some 

* The following plants, previously known only from the eastern Himalaya, have lately 
been discovered on the Assam or Burma frontier ranges, eaat of the Tsangpo : —Bryocarpum 
Mmalayensei Lindenbergia Hookeri, Sabia parvifloraf Acer sikkuneme, A. (Jampbellii^ 
Meconopsis paniculata, Aucuba hinnUayica, Ilex Hookeri, I, intriccUa^ 1. odorcUa^ PrimiUa 
Wattii, P. tmtscoidee, F. prenanOia, Loxostenum pulcheUne, Rom Mmjeeii, Viola Hookeriy 
V, Thomsoni, Lcyceeteria sHpulatay Lychnis nigrescem, Buddlcia Hookeriy Pedicularis 
gracUiSy P, PanRingiiy P. gibera, P. Gammieanay Rhododendron Griffithiiy R, NuttdUii, R. latui- 
turn, B* pumUumy P. vacoinioidesy ParaquUegia miotophyUa, 

The following plants, previously known only from western China, liavo lately been found 
on the eastern Himalaya, west of the Tsangpo bend :— Primula azechuanicay P. chungensisy 
Meconopsis betonicifoUoy Viola Delavayiy Ilex Pemyiy Lonicera setiferay Euonymue taliensisy 
Arenaria Delavayiy Rhododendron repensy R. sino-grande, R, arizelum, Adonis hrevistyla, 

A large number of plants, particularly alpines, bad long been known to be common to 
western China and the Himalaya. Amongst them :—Draba alpina, Myoaotis Hookeri, 
Boacoea alpina, Iris kvmaonensisy Clematis montana, C. urophylla, PegaeophyUm acapiflorumy 
Didisaandra lanuginosa. Bergenia purpurascens, Morina heUmicoides, Diplarche mtdtiflora, 
Rosa aericea, PotentiUa fruUicom, Diapenaia himalaica, Magnolia Campbdlii, M, gldbosa^ 
ParaquUegia miorophyUa, Skiophyton Wallichiamun, 
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groups or species keep to the north of it, others to the south of it. Thus 
the range has been both an embankment along which plants have spread 
and a barrier between a drier alpine climate to the north and a moister forest 
climate to the south. 

(7) The insects, particularly those from the forested southern flank of the 
range, are entirely Eastern Palsearctic, and not, as one might have expected, 
Oriental. The affinities of the butterflies are with western China, of the 
Diptera with Tibet and western China, of the Orthoptera with western China. 

(8) If the flora of one of the apparent meridional ranges is examined, it is 
found to differ more to north and south of its dominating snow peak than it 
differs from the flora of the meridional ranges which lie on either side of it. 
This is merely a special application of the general principle that the flora 
follows east and west rather than north and south lines ; but it is a signifi¬ 
cant one. 

J will now outline the course of events in 8.E. Asia, so far as they can bo 
ascertained. The first revolutionary change took place when what was formerly 
the sea bottom was upraised until it became the greatest mountain range 
and tlie highest plateau in the world. The second revolutionary change took 
place much more recently, when arctic conditions came on and grew in severity 
until a vast ice-cap was formed covering the entire river gorge country. A belt 
of ice extended right across the eastern Himalaya, the river gorge country, 
and western China, completely cutting off the three great southern peninsulas * 
from the heart of Asia. The southern limit of this ice-belt, so far as 1 have 
been able to trace it across the river gap, is shown in Map 2 ; but a few large 
glaciers probably advanced even further south. 

Every traveller in these regions has observed the retreating glaciers and 
remarked on their former extension. There is, I think, overwhelming evidence, 
not merely for the former extension of glaciers, which is obvious enough, but 
for a glaciation so intense that an entire ice-belt extended along the marginal 
ranges of the plateau. 

Another proof of the plateau nature of t he lower gorge country is afforded 
by the remarkably uniform heights of the peaks between the deep river valleys. 
This is especially noticeable at the headwaters of the Irrawaddy. 1 was very 
much struck by the views of the long level spurs which flare southwards from 
the Lohit-lrrawaddy divide, as seen from the upper Seinghku valley in 1926 
and from the Adung valley in 1931. Reference to the map where the country 
has been rigorously surveyed confirms this impression. There are literally 
hundreds of peaks over an area of 20,000 square miles at the sources of the 
Irrawaddy between 15,000 and 18,000 feet high. The only peaks higher 
than this, and they are few, lie on the N.W.~S.E. belt. The same may also 
be said of the Lohit and Dihang valleys on the Assam frontier. Throughout 
this area signs of glaciation are unmistakable. Snow-beds still exist in large 

* i.e. India, the Malay Peninsula, and Indo-China. 
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numbers —the last remnants of once extensive glaciers. The up|>er valleys 
all show the ‘ tread and riser * structure associated with retreating glaciers. 
The ice-shelf * is a universal feature. Small glacier-lakes abound. Naturally 
the moraines have been washed away; there are ice transported boulders 
in the Seinghku valley. 

I have examined all the great river valleys from the Tsangpo to the Yangtze 
for traces of glacier action, and have explored most of them for many miles 
in the critical regions. The southern limits of the ice can therefore be sot 
down with some degree of assurance. On the Tsangpo it reached at least 
to 29° 30°, in the Dibang valley to about 29°, in the Lohit valley to 28° 15' 
(south of Rima), in the Irrawaddy valley (Nam Tamai headwaters) to 28° 15°', 
in the Salween and Mekong valleys to 28°, and in the Yangtze valley to 27°. 
The steady advance of the ice as one travels eastwards is significant; it 
corresponds closely with the alignment of the Himalayan extension—that is 
to say, with the source from which the glaciers must have been derived. 

Between these two great revolutions, the uplift of the Himalayan ranges 
and their glaciation, occurred others of less importance. 

According to Gregory, during Pleiocene time the drainage lines of the Tibetan 
rivers were formed by meridional fracture, at the same time that great basins 
wore being formed by subsidence. After that came an arid period, during 
which thick deposits were laid down in the basins and valleys. 

The present distribution of plant and animal life in S.E. Asia is mainly a 
post-glacial distribution, and in order to imderstand it we must first follow the 
sequence of events diiring the Quaternary period. We need not concern 
ourselves with the flora of S.E. Asia—^at least the mountain flora—previous 
to the glacial epoch, since it must have been completely exterminated. If any 
fragments escaped, and there is no evidence that they did, they were driven 
south. But after the retreat of the ice the flora flowed northwards again. 

Recent botanical exploration has shown that the affinity of tJic eastern 
Himalayan flora lies almost entirely with western China across the gorge 
coimtry. It does not lie with the southern ranges, except in a minor degree f, 
although the mountain ranges appear to be continuous in this direction. Both 
alpine flora and temperate forest extend east and west in continuous belts. 

The fact that three distinct floras meet without mixing in S.E. Asia is 
explained by the separation of these areas by continuous ice-belts and desert 
areas. Before the glacial epoch the flora was no doubt more uniform. But 
long isolation, under different conditions, allowed distinct floras to develop 
in China and Indo-Malaya. As the ice continued to retreat the flora gradually 
flowed into central Tibet, which was still completely isolated from the sea. 
Meanwhile, a fourth and infinitely richer flora was reforming on the great 

* When a sliallow U-shaped glacier valley ploughed in the plateau has a deep nick out 
in its door by a river, a ledge is left on either side just beneath the sierra marking the 
original height of the plateau. This ledge I call the ioe-ahelf. See < Qeographioal Journal 
May 1930. 

t This might be to some extent due to increase of temperatui'e southwards. 
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mountain ranges with Chinese, Himalayan, and Indo-Malayan affinities. 
An endemic element now made its appearance, and many new genera emerged, 
e.g. Nomocharis, Cremanthodium, Omphalogramma, Bryocarpum. Gradually 
this Sino-Himalayan flora spread east and west from the river gorge country 
and penetrated far into Tibet. 

Certain groups of species kept entirely south of, or north of, the rain screen, 
even where the country is much broken—‘ Candelabra ’ Primulas, for example, 
and several groups of Rhododendrons. 

Finally, 1 will add a few words about the glaciers of the river gorge country 
as they appear to-day. Glaciers abound in all the mountain ranges above the 
big rivers from the Tsangpo to the Salween. They are mostly hanging glaciers, 
especially north of Shiigden Gompa. On the great snow range I found one 
glacier to be about 10 miles long, and two others not much inferior to it. 
All are retreating. All once reached down to larger valleys, which were 
formerly wide shallow valleys on the ancient plateau, themselves filled with 
ice. Eventually as the ice retreated, the grit laden rivers cut deep gorges 
for themselves in the floors of the valleys. 

These glaciers all originated in an ice sheet which extended east and west 
between the meridians of 94^" and 100*^ and the parallels of 28^" and 32°, so 
far as the river gorge country is concerned. The whole of this region was 
originally a high glaciated plateau, across which the mountain ranges trended 
cast and west. North of the 30th parallel the plateau extends for a vast 
distance ; but it seems probable that the ice-belt was not so extensive as the 
plateau, the interior of Tibet being too dry, even then, to support great glaciers. 
On the other hand, the ice-belt probably extended far to the east and west, 
into China and down the southern slope of the Himalaya. 

Two extensions of the flora are possible. The first is a distribution north 
and south across the edge of the plateau, following the older mountain system 
of Burma-Yumian. That is the most natural direction. The second is an 
east and west distribution along the edge of the Tibetan plateau into China. 

The north to south distribution, such as it is, follows the line of the Malay 
Peninsula, reappearing in the islands of the archipelago. Thus it follows 
the Malay arc. The relationship is remote, yet it exists. According to this 
view the islands must have become separated from the mainland—and from 
each other—quite early during the last glacial epoch. Only thus can we account 
for the lack of similarity in the island floras ; but also only thus could Java 
have got its Rhododendrons, and its solitary Primula *. The east-west 

* P* imperialis, hardly distinguishable from P. prolifera, A. K. ^^'^allace notes that 
Java must liave been separated from the mainland not earlier than late Pliocene times. 
His arguments all tend to prove a recent separation, and caution alone persuades liim to 
put it as early as Pliocene time (The Malay Archipelago). I am inclined to put the final 
separation of Java much later. It is inconceivable that the Javanese Rhododendrons 
reached the islands after their separation from the mainland. But it is just possible, 
though highly unlikely, that they arrived there during Pliocene times, before the first separa¬ 
tion of Java. For, unless the Malayan mountains were then higher, what caused them 
to travel so far south T The great ice push is the only known agency. 
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distribution is much more obvious. More and more have Sikkim and eastern 
Himalaya plants generally been discovered to the east of the Tsangpo gorge ; 
while plants previously thought to be peculiar to western China have con¬ 
tinually turned up west of the Tsangpo gorge. Going still further east, we 
can trace the connection right across to Formosa on the one hand, to Japan 
on the other, in spite of the breach in the wall caused by the rivers. 

The Chang Tang is all that remains of the original plateau. The outer 
plateau is the first stage in its reduction. The river gorge coimtry is the next 
stage. 

If the strip of river gorge country was really raised to 16,000 or 18,000 feet 
during the late Primary epoch, it could not have been uplifted as a series of 
parallel ranges, because the river gorges did not exist. It must therefore 
have been upraised as a plateau. But an immense amount of denudation 
has taken place since those remote times. The Hercynian uplifts have been 
worn down to their roots, forming first a plateau and ultimately a peneplain. 
Then came the Himalayan movement to galvanize it into life and give it a new 
form. The ancient peneplain probably affected the direction of the movement, 
but the movement also affected it. After that it was covered by an ice-cap 
and furrowed by glacaers. A further uplift of the Himalaya in recent times 
may have increased the gradient of the river beds and encouraged the cutting 
of the gorges after the retreat of the glaciers. 1 conclude that the present 
north-south grain of the country is not only a post-Himalayan feature, but 
entirely post-glacial. The mere fact of an ancient Hercynian uplift along the 
Burma-Yunnan frontier has nothing to do with the present north to south 
grain, except in so far as it diverted and blanketed the later alpine movements. 

The drainage of Tibet, consequent upon the first Himalayan movements, 
was east and west, as seen in the upper courses of the Indus, SutKj, Yangtze, 
Salween, Tsangpo, and Yellow Rivers. There is no evidence as to whether 
the rivers in these troughs flowed east or west. Probably they were short 
streams, flowing into salt lakes on the great plateau. There may have been 
chains of lakes. Subsequently south-flowing rivers cut back through the main 
range by head erosion and captured troughs on the plateau. The opening 
(river gap) in the Himalayan range let in the monsoon. The lower courses 
of the rivers received more water and scoured their channels more rapidly, 
thus increasing the gradient, which was further increased by uplift at the 
head and by the melting of the glaciers. The present rivers are all combined 
rivers, and one (the Dihang-Tsangpo) may be reversed—that is, it may 
formerly have flowed from east to west *. 

The cutting of the gorges could not have begun until after, possibly not till 
long after, the maximum advance of the ice. We might put it at not less than 
26,000 nor more than 60,000 years ago. If we allow 60,000 we are faced with 
the fact that the Himalaya and the plateau were practically naked at that 

Burrard: sketch of the geography and geology of the Himalaya Mountains and 

Tibet ’ (Ifit edition). 
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time. The flora was returning timidly from the south. On the great 
Himalayan range it had not been driven very far, nor did it cross the plains— 
there is no sign of it south of the Ganges valley, although Ceylon received one 
Rhododendron. South of the river gorge country, however, the flora could 
travel freely to Malaya and the Indies. Then came the return, and having 
returned it spread out east and west before the river gorges were out. 

If the gorges were filled up to a depth of 10,000 or 12,000 feet, the arrange¬ 
ment of the present snow-peaks will clearly be seen to extend along a more or 
less east-west alignment, not north and south. If the rivers had deepened their 
beds by 3 in. a year, on the average, they would, in 50,000 years, excavate 
them to a depth of 12,500 feet. That does not seem very improbable. 

Moreover, between the groups of snow-peaks, on any one river divide, are 
much lower areas—depressions, one might almost call them. The snow-peaks 
to east and west of Kakarpo, for instance, are much closer to it than the 
next peak to the north—Damyon. Similarly Orpo to the north-west and 
Kenichunpu to the west are nearer than the next snow-peak south of Kakarpo 
on the same range. The inference is that these gaps represent the remains 
of east and west troughs on the ancient plateau before the gorges were formed. 

To-day one may marvel how the flora remains so uniform across these deep 
river gorges and apparent ranges of mountains, and why it changes so rapidly 
as one travels southwards along the ridges and river corridors, in spite of the 
fact that it invaded the south and loft its mark so far afield as Java and 
Xew Guinea. And one may marvel also why it is that as one goes northwards, 
uj) one river gorge, the climate changes quite abruptl}^ within a few miles, 
though it does not do so as one goes eastwards across a dozen river gorges 
and a dozen snow-ridges. 

The reason is simply that the east-west rain screen, the Alpine-Himalayan 
uplift is still there; though it has been broken into blocks and obscured by 
secondary meridional ranges due to river action. The climate changes here 
exactly as it changes when one crosses the Great Himalayan range further west. 
The flora is uniform from Namcha Barwa eastwards to the Yangtze, exactly 
as it is uniform from Namcha-Barwa to Nepal, in parallel belts north and south 
of the rain screen. 


III. The Chang Tang. 

The Chang Tang is the great plateau proper, and represents the popular 
idea of Tibet at the beginning of the present century. Briefly, it is a vast 
undulating saucer with an average elevation of about 16,000 feet. The drain¬ 
age is internal, hence the numerous lakes, fed by short rivers flowing down 
from the edge of the saucer, are salt or brackish. Some of these lakes are large, 
but all of them were formerly much larger. Parallel ranges of mountains, 
rising only a little above the general level of the plateau, diverge from the 
Pamirs and trend eastwards ; they are separated by wide shallow troughs. 
Northwards the Chang Tang is bounded by the Kun Lun which separates 
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it from the central Asian depression, southwards by the Trans-Himalayan 
range which separates it from the Tsangpo valley. These ranges support 
the Chang Tang between them. 

Eastwards the Chang Tang passes insensibly into the outer plateau, where 
the headwaters of several big rivers rise and flow outwards. The watershed 
is very flat; but this region is unmapped, so that it is not possible to indicate 
the limits of the Chang Tang and of the outer plateau exactly. Strictly 
speaking, the eastern boundary of the Chang Tang is where the Salween, 
Mekong, and Yangtze and their affluents rise and the water begins to flow 
away eastwards and southwards. But for some distance eastwards from the 
ultimate sources of these rivers there is scarcely any change in the general 
features of the plateau or in the vegetation. 

It was the Chang Tang which nearly all the Tibetan travellers of the ’ninetias 
of last century and the first decade of the present century explored. So long 
as Tibet was completely closed to outsiders, it was possible to explore only the 
uninhabited regions; travellers who penetrated into inhabited country were 
stopped, sooner or later. Bower, Wellby, Sven Hedin, and Idttledale all 
crossed the Chang Tang; Deasy, Bawling, and others explored parts of it. 
From their writings we can form some idea of that terrific land. 

The winters are extremely severe. Even in summer the temperature scarcely 
rises above freezing-point. 

More inimical to vegetation than the cold, however, is the dryness of the 
atmosphere, intensified by the fierce winds which perpetually sweep the plateau. 
There is much salt in the soil. Sparse as the vegetation of the Chang Tang is, 
it is more varied than might be expected from what has been said. It com¬ 
prises some grasses and annual herbs, with perhaps a few cushion plants ; the 
affinity of the flora is almost entirely with the Himalaya. 

The Chang Tang is uninhabited, and the greater part of it must be regarded 
as, physiologically, a desert. Yet despite the scanty vegetation, great herds 
of kyarig and antelope roam over it. Further east, on parts of the outer plateau 
which are scarcely distinguishable from the Chang, yaJk abound. 

The area of the Chang Tang is about 350,000 square miles, and the snow¬ 
line stands at 18,000-19,000 feet. No systematic botanical collecting has 
been done in this region, but most travellers have collected such plants as they 
came across, and it is quite probable that every species is known. I am 
indebted chiefly to the works of the explorers mentioned by Hemsley for the 
list of plants, comprising about 60 species, found on the Chang Tang. Most 
of western Tibet, including Ladak and Baltistan (‘ Little Tibet ’), though 
geographically part of the outer plateau, has a climate scarcely less severe 
than that of the Chang Tang ; andthesamemay besaidoftheTrans-Himalayan 
range north and west of Lhasa. The altitude, too, of Little Tibet averages 
16,000 feet. It is therefore not surprising that the flora of these regions, 
though richer in species than the Chang flora, should be similar. Tsaidam, 
though several thousand feet lower than the Chang Tang, is also part of the 
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dosed drainage-area. It is encircled on the north by the Altyn Tagh, a range 
which branches oflF from the Kun Lun, and it drains into the Tarim basin. 
Its flora is very similar to that of the Ohang Tang. The Chang flora is so scanty 
that it will be convenient to give it here in full. 

Flora of the Chang Tang. 

Ranunctdtis tricuapia Maxim. 

- pvlcheUua C. A. Meyer (C.). 

Capsdla Thomaoni Hook. f. (C.). 

Cheiranthus himilayenaia Camb. 

Alyaaum canescena DC. 

Draba alpina Linn. 

Siaymbrium humile C. A. Moyer (C.). 

Ppjgaexiphyton acapiflorum (Hook. f. et Thomas) Marquand et Shaw 
Myricaria prostrat/i Hook. f. et Thomas 
Thykf^cospermum rupifragum Schrenk 
Astragalus MaPolrnii Hemsl. et H. H. W. Pearson 

^- Amoldii Hemsl. et H. H. W. Pearson 

Thermopaia inflata Cambess. 

Chamaerhodos sabulosa Bunge 
Sedum Rhodiola DC. 

- tibeticum Hook. f. et Thomas 

Sflinum striatum Benth. 

Peucedanum MaUolmii Hemsl. et H. H. W. Pearson 
Tanacetum tibeticum Hook. f. et Thomas 
Artemisia Wellbyi Hemsl. et H. H. W. Pearson 
Crefmnthodium nanum (Decne.) W. W. Sm. 

- plantagineum Maxim, forma goringense (Hemsl.) R. Good 

Crepia fiexuoaa Clarke 

Taraxacum bicohr DC. ^ 

Saussurea tridactyla Sch.-Bip. ex Hook. f. 

- Wellbyi Hemsl. 

Pleurogyne brachyarUhera Clarke 
Microula tibetica Benth. 

Pedicvlaria cheilanthifolia Schrenk 
Nepeta longibracteata Benth. 

Eurotia ceratoidea C. A. Meyer (C.). 

Polygonum aviculare Linn. 

- Deaayi Rendle 

Rheum spiciforme Royle 
Euphorbia tibetica Boiss. 

Urtica hypoborea Jacquem. 

Ephedra Oerardiana Wall, 

- diatach^ Linn, 
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Allium senescens Linn. 

- Seme7iovi Regel 

Juncus Thomsoni Buchenau (C.). 

Triglochin palustre Linn. (C.). 

Carex Moorcroftii Falconer 
Stipa sabulosa Turcz. 

- stenophyUa Wahlenb. 

Stipa purpurea Griseb. (C.). 

Avena subspicata Claviv. (C.). 

Agropyron Thoroldianum Oliver 
Poa alpina Linn. (C.). 

Festuca valeMoca Schleich. (C.). 

Glycerin distans Wahlenb. (C.). 

Elymus jurvceus Pisch. 

- lanuginosua Trin. ex Ledeb. 

Note.—A (C.) after a species denotes its occurrence in the true Central 
Asian region, comprising Turkestan and Mongolia. 

The above fifty-three species of flowering plants are all that appea^ to be 
known from the Chang Tang. Of these, eleven (including five grasses), widely 
distributed in the North Temperate zone, are probably recorded also from the 
Central Asian region north of Tibet. Hemsley, in his distribution table of 
the Tibetan flora, records 23 of the above species as ‘ Mongolian ’, i.e. Central 
Asian. From the altitudes given, however, and from an examination of maps, 
whence the recorded localities can be found from the explorer’s narratives, 
it is clear that nearly all these plants were collected in Tibet and not in Turkestan. 

Of the 63 Chang species, 38 are known also from the outer plateau, and 5 of 
these extend to the river gorge country. Of the remaining 16 species, known 
from no other part of Tibet but the Chang, only 10 are endemic, the remainder 
being more or less widely distributed. There are no genera peculiar to the Chang 
Tang. ^ 

Thus there is no reason for separating the Chang Tang from the rest of the 
plateau on botanical grounds. It is a matter of geographical convenience 
only. The Chang flora is much poorer in species and has no woody plants ♦, 
but it is only a difference of degree. Further exploration of the outer plateau 
will probably reduce the number of endemics on the Chang. 

TV. The Outer Plateau. 

The outer plateau, which includes the provinces of U and Tsang (called U- 
Tsang) is to-day perhaps the best-known part of Tibet, because the cities of 
Lheisa, Shigatse, and Gyantse belong to it. Little Tibet also, and the Mana- 
sorawa region at the sources of the Indus and Sutlej; the country round the 
headwaters of the Mekong, Salween, and Yantze Rivers ; and the Koko Nor 
region, all belong to the outer plateau. The physical features are those 


♦ Myricariat Ephedra, and TamceMn excepted, 
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of the Chang, except that the drainage is external and the mountain ranges 
more clearly defined. There are fewer lakes, and those fresh water. The higher 
regions of the outer plateau are, as already remarked, as lofty as the Chang 
Tang itself, and, having a similar climate, possess a similar flora; but the outer 
plateau includes also great residential areas, much lower in altitude, with 
a milder climate. 

The trade route Ixitween India and Lhasa is, beyond Phari, entirely cojifined 
to the outer plateau. In the south the Tsangpo valley extends across it 
from west to east for 500 miles. In the north the Salween, Mekong, and Yangtze 
drain the country between the Chang Tang and the river gorge country. 
Between the Great Himalayan range in the south and the Chang Tang in the 
north several ranges of mountains traverse the outer plateau. South of the 
Tsangpo is the Ladak range ; north of the Tsangpo is what was formerly called 
the Kailas Range, now included in Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya *. There 
are probably other ranges. 

The average altitude of the outer plateau may bo taken as 16,000 feet in 
Little Tibet- and everywhere on the fringes of the Chang Tang, and as 12,000 
to 14,000 feet in residential areas, such as the Tsangpo valley. 

The cUmato is continental, but not Arctic as on the Chang Tang—except 
on the fringes. Wind, as everywhere in Tibet, is the great enemy of plant 
life; the dryness of the atmosphere and the dryness and coldness of the soil 
for long periods combining to produce semi-desert conditions. 

South of the Tsangpo the plateau reaches the frontier of India along the 
northern slopes of the Great Himalayan range ; consequently the flora of this 
region is well known to Indian bota-nists, especially along the trade routes. Since 
the British Mission to Lhasa in llH)3--4, several botanists have collected round 
Phari and Gyantse, notably Sir William Wright Smith, Mr. Cave, and Mr. F. 
Ludlow. The earlier collections of Hooker round the Donkia La and of 
members of Sir Francis Younghusband’s mission on the trade route are well 
known. Western Tibet, too, has been well explored, and in recent years the 
botanical collections of Professor S. R. Kashyap have added to our knowledge 
of the more inhospitable parts of the outer plateau. 

Sven Hedin is the only traveller who has explored Trans-Himalaya, and 
for our knowledge of the upper courses of the Tibetan rivers we are mainly 
indebted to Russian and French explorers—Przvalsky, Kolsov, Bonvalot, 
Prince Henry of Orleans, Dutreil de Rhins, and to W. W. Rockhill. The 
English explorers of last century, however (Bower, Wellby, and others), all 
marched from the Chang Tang into China via the headwaters of the Tibetan 
rivers—and all of them collected herbarium specimens. 

The residential regions to the south-east between Lhasa and the river gorge 
coimtry, though the richest part of the outer plateau, have been less explored 
botanically—^and there is little except my own explorations of 1924 to go on. 

♦ I have throughout adhered to the nomenclature adopted by Sir Sidney Burrard and 
the Survey of India. 

I4NN. JOlTBN,-<^BOTANY, VOL, L S 
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In general, the outer plateau is bare of forest, and trees are confined to the 
water courses and to cultivated valleys, where they are protected. When 
woody vegetation first appears it is usually Juniper scrub. Species of Willow,* 
Vlmu8 jmmila, Poplar, and a few other trees occur sparingly but 

gradually even these die out, and westwards and northwards the country 
resembles more and more closely the Chang Tang. 

In the Tsarxgpo valley, east of Lhasa, there is much blown sand, and a 
scrub flora, including Berberis, Sophora Moorcrofliana, BvMleia, Caraganu, 
and Potentilla fruticosa, becomes prominent. The first big tree to appear by 
the river is a species of Juniper. Further east, at the head of the gorge country, 
forest begins. Thus eastwards and southwards the semi-desert and alpine 
flora of the outer plateau is replaced by the forest flora of the river gorge 
country, though many characteristic alpines are repeated on the high rooky 
sierras which traverse the gorge country, as well as on the Great Himalayan 
range itself. 

Thus, though there is very little woody vegetation on the outer plateau, 
there is a fairly rich high alpine flora. 

In general, one may say that the flora of the outer plateau in the north¬ 
west resembles that of the Chang Tang, in the south-east that of the upper 
gorge country into which it gradually passes. In the more inhabited typical 
outer plateau country two distinct types of terrain are met with: (i.) gravel 
land and (ii.) grassland. 

Gravel lands. 

The gravel lands are familiar to allwho have travelled the trade route between 
India and Lhasa. There are numerous small lakes. The flora is sparse. On 
the low ranges which rise from the plateau where there is shelter, and again 
by streams, it is more varied. Grassland plateau country is met with to the 
north-west of Batang, though this region might also be regarded as part of 
the river gorge country. Much of the pasture occupies ancient lake beds 
which have dried up, and the small streams flow in wide shallow troughs. 
The main grassland area, however, is in N.E. Tibet! 

Throughout the region described there is a shortage of rain (which falls 
mostly in summer), a dry atmosphere, and severe winter. The vegetative 
season is short, even in the most favoured localities, and the high winds are 
hostile to woody vegetation. The snow-line varies between 17,000 and 18,000 
feet. The total area of the outer plateau is about 300,000 square miles. 

Taking Professor R. S. Kashyap’s collection as ai basis*, and adding to 
the 340 species enumerated by Wm, 178 (less 10 endemic on the Chang Tang) 
from Hemsley’s list not recorded in the above, and 33 species collected by 
myself on the plateau, we have a total of 641 species recorded from the outer 
plateau. This is certainly too low. Many of these plants are known also 
from the river gorge country. 


* Presidential Address, Nineteezith Indian Science Con^^ress, 1932. 
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Grassland. 

The north-east comer of Tibet, bordering on the Chinese province of Kansu 
differs in some ways from all other parts of the country. It is a bleak plateau 
region, traversed by high rocky wooded ranges of limestone mountains 
forming part of the watershed between the Yangtze and Yellow River systems. 
The drainage is therefore external to the Yellow River and its tributaries. 
The plateau is covered mainly with grass, forming a rich grazing country; 
but there is coniferous and broad-leaved forest on the ranges, as well as a fairly 
rich alpine flora. The principal rivers are the Tao, Yellow River, Sining 
River, and the rivers which feed the Koko Nor. 

The alpine flora resembles that of the outer plateau rather than that of the 
Chang Tang ; indeed, the grassland plateau may be regarded as the eastward 
slope of the outer plateau, where it slants down towards Chinese Tibet. It 
has been extensively explored by the Russians, especially by Prejevalsky in 
1871-73. Mr. R. Farrer and Mr. W. Purdom collected plants here in 1913-14. 
My own experience of this region is confined to a journey through Kansu 
and up the valley of the Tao River in 1910, whence 1 passed southwards into 
Szechuan and Chinese Tibet. Recently Mr. J. Rock, an American, has travelled 
and collected there. 

On the plateau proper there is no woody vegetation, and in this respect it 
resembles the more typical outer plateau. Forest is confined to the valleys 
and to a belt on the higher ranges. The alpine flora is rich in plants, though 
comparatively poor in species. Meconopsisj Primula^ Gentiana —all the well- 
known 8ino-Himalayan genera—occur. This is the home of M. quintupUnerva, 

The climate is severely continental, the winters long and hard. The elevation 
of the grassland plateau is lower than that of the average outer plateau. The 
Koko Nor itself stands 10,7(X) feet above sea-level. The tops of the ranges 
attain some thousands of feet higher, but probably rarely exceed the snow¬ 
line, which stands at about 19,000 feet. The total area of the grassland 
plateau, a specialized part of the outer plateau, is about 150,000 square miles, 
or half the total area. 


V. The River Gorge Country. 

The river gorge country comprises all that part of Tibet lying between 
the great gorge of the Tsangpo in the south-west (longitude 92‘^ E.) and the 
valley of the Yangtze in the north-east (longitude OS'" E.) between the twenty- 
eighth and thirty-second parallels. Thus it includes the provinces of Kongbo 
and Takpo in part, Pome, Pemako, Poyul, and Zayul, together with the 
districts of Nagong, Pashu, Chamdo (in part), Tsarong, and most of what is 
vaguely called Kam. In the south the river gorge country marches with the 
frontiers of Burma and Assam, in the east with the frontiers of Yunnan 
and Szechuan—^that is, Chinese Tibet. 

This part of Tibet, comprising about 10,000 square miles, or one-eighth of the 
whole, is drained by rivers which rise on the outer rim of the Chang Tang and 
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flow for hundreds of miles across the outer plateau before they begin to cut out 
deep gorges for themselves, separated from one another by high but narrow 
mountain ridges—with peaks rising far above the snow-line. Towards the 
north-east the rivers are only beginning to converge as they leave the outer 
plateau. Between lat. 26® and 30® they are all flowing nearly due south, 
parallel to, and close to, one another. In the south-east they diverge once 
more, where the river gorge country passes gradually into the tangled mountain 
systems of Assam, Burma, and Yunnan. 

The whole region is a world on edge; yet it, too, was once part of the plateau 
and still shows abundant evidence of its original plateau structure. Tibet 
was then buried under an ice-sheet, from which many great glaciers flowed 
south. Since the disappearance of the ice-sheet and the retreat of the glaciers, 
the rivers have been gradually gnawing their way back into the plateau by 
head erosion, so that the outer plateau is ever encroaching on the Chang 
Tang. At the same time the rivers, loaded with rock filings, have been busy 
cutting gorges for themselves through the containing walls thousands of feet 
below the ancient plateau level; but the river gorge country is now scarcely 
encroaching on the outer plateau, because the rivers no longer have the same 
corroding power *. 

The principal rivers are, from west to east: the Tsangpo with its big 
affluent the Po-Tsangpo and its smaller affluents the Gyamda, Chimdru, and 
Nyang Rivers. (The Tsangpo, called Dihang in the Abor Hills, is the main 
stream of the Brahmaputra, which it joins at Kobo at the head of the Assam 
valley.) The two branches of the Lohit called the Rong To chu (or Zayul 
Ngu chu) and the Zayul chu ; the Salween and its big affluent the Wichu 
and several smaller affluents. The Mekong; and the Yangtze, with several 
big affluents. The headwaters of the Taron or Irrawaddy also rise just within 
this region. Beyond the Yangtze lies Chinese Tibet really an eastward exten¬ 
sion of the river gorge country. In Western Tibet the Indus and Sutlej 
flow westward across the outer plateau. The river gorge country is sharply 
divided into two distinct regions by a great mountain range into (1) the lower 
gorge country south of the great snow range, and (2) the upper gorge country 
north of the great snow range. It is the only abrupt transition in Tibet. 
Where the great snow range is the Great Himalayan itself, the only Tibetan 
territory which lien south of it is the Chumbi valley. East of Namcha Barwa, 
however, the provinces of Pemako and Zayul lie almost entirely south of the 
Himalayan extension f. 

* Mr. I. H. Burkill has remarked that * very tempestuous weather must have occurred 
. . . between the icefields and the Equator owing to the proximity of the one to the other. 
Therefore there was water in plenty for cutting the gorges" (Proc. Linn. Soc., Sess. 146, 
1933-4, p. 113. 

t Small scale maps of S.£. Tibet show no such extension of the Great Himalayan range 
eastwards. That the range, however, originally existed is to be inferred from the alignment 
of the high peaks, as well as from the distribution of plants and other considerations set 
forth at the beginning of this paper. 
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(1) The lower gorge country enjoys a warm climate in the deep valleys, 
though the mountains rise to considerable heights and are snow-clad for the 
greater part of the year. In the west and south the river gorges are hot in 
summer, but cold in winter. Rain or snow falls at all seasons, and the 
atmosphere is always moist. Deep snow lies at 10,000 feet for half the year, 
chilling the air and precipitating rain, so that the summers are very wet. 
The snow-line stands at about 16,000 feet, but permanent snow-beds occupy 
the deep glens far below this, and remnant glaciers, though small, are found 
on all the main ranges, one descending to 8,000 feet in Zayul. The valleys 
are, of course, filled with forest, which ascends far up the flanks of the mountains. 
Southwards, temperate forest passes gradually into the hill jungle of the Indo- 
Malayan region ; eastwards it passes into Conifer forest. In the east the 
rainfall is less and the atmosphere drier. 

The alpine and sub-alpino flora of the lower gorge country spreads far beyond 
the boundaries of Tibet, down the long high ranges which run southwards 
into Burma. But this alpine flora is distinct from the alpine flora of the 
upper gorge (^omitry. 

The lower gorge country, though politically part of Tibet, is completely cut 
off from the real Tibetan plateau country (including the upper gorge country), 
and is not gex)graphically part of Tibet at all. Even at the time of the glacial 
epoch, placed as it is south of the great containing wall, it must have stood 
at a lower level than the Tibetan plateau, of which it was an appendage. 
It was probably uplifted at the same time as the Burma-Yunnan ranges, 
and was not much affected by the Himalayan earth movements. It is occupied 
by peoples of Tibeto-Burinan (i.e. non-Aiyan) descent, but not by true 
Tibetans, who cannot live in so moist a climate. 

(2) The upper gorge country is drier and colder, with a climate which, 
on the average, approaches more nearly to that of the outer plateau. Only 
in the few main river gorges are the summers hot; in the Alps the winters 
are severe. High winds are as much a feature here as on the plateau, but in 
the gorges they are scorching winds. The summers are short, with ample, 
but not excessive, rain ; the winters long and dry. Consequently the upper 
gorge country is much poorer in woody species than is the lower gorge country, 
and over large art^as forest is entirely lacking, and even trees are rare. 
Nevert/heless, there are great stretches of Coniferous forest, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the great snow range. Where the rivers begin to diverge 
north of 29° there are broad stretches of pastureland between them. In the 
Tsangpo valley the beginning of forest marks the transition from plateau 
to gorge country. Glaciers, though small, are very numerous (in the form 
of hanging glaciers) on all the main sierras, the snow-line standing at about 
18,000 feet. 

Westwards and northwards the upper gorge country passes gradually 
into the outer plateau. Eastwards it passes into Chinese Tibet—a special 
development of the river gorge coimtry. Southwards it is bounded by the 
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great snow-range, which, being widely breached between the Tsangpo and the 
Yangtze, has allowed the development of the lower gorge country below. 

So rich and varied is the flora of the river gorge country, corresponding to 
the great diversity of climate and soil, that it will be convenient to go into it 
in rather more detail; for it is no exaggeration to say that three-quarters 
of the entire Tibetan flora (excluding Chinese Tibet) is found here. Takii^ 
first the upper gorge country, which nowhere, not even in the gorges, lies 
below 9,000 feet, we have the following :— 

9,000-12,000 feet. Arid river gorges. Shrub flora with a few trees round the 

villages. Picea, Juniper, Poplar: shrubs include Papilio- 
naceae : Aster : Caryopieru ; Plectranthua ; CeratoHigma, 
Herbs include Amphicome arguata: Eremunut, Primula 
eikkimenaie, 

12,000-14,000 feet. Sub-alpine region. Shrub belt, iihododendroixs in limited 

variety : Berberis : Lonicera, Kibes, Clematis, Rosa. Alpine 
flowers include Incarvillea and Stellera ckcunaejtisine ; 
Oompositae in vast numbers and great variety. Cruciferae 
and Ranunculaceae come next. A few Labiatae (Droco- 
cephalum). Great niunbers of Pedicularitt. In moist places 
Primula tibetica. 


14,000-15,000 feet. High alpine region: Herbaceous zone; Larkspius, Asters, 

Meconopsis honridula, slirub belt with “ lapponicum ” and 
Anthopogon Rhododendrons, dwarf Hippopfuie* In 
moist places OremarUhodium. 

15,000-17,000 feet. High alpine region. Scree: alpine turf: glacier sand flats: 

boulder slopes. Dwarf alpine plants : Nivalis Primulas : 
rosette plants— Crepis, Gentians, Lagotis. 

17,000-18,000 feet. High alpine region. A few specialized plants— Delpfnnium 

Brunonianum, Sausvwrta ; Primula sp. 


In the lower gorge comitry the aver<ige altitude is high, although in the 
Salween valley and in Zayul it drops down so low as 5,000 feet. There 
being no rain screen between the plains of India and the great snow-range, 
the country receives most of the benefit of the monsoon and is covered 
everywhere, except on the highest tops, with forest. Here we can recognize 
the following sequence :— 


Below 5,000 feet . Zayul River only : Pinu» KhatrUi. 

5,000- 8,000 feet. Temperate evergreen forest as in the Zayul River gorge : Pinua 

Khasia and P. excelsa, with Oaks, Maples, and Hex. 
Temperate rain forest: Magnolia CampbeUii, Michelia 
lanuginosa, 

8,000-10,000 feet. Rhododendrons and conifer forest ihixed with broad-leafed tiees. 

Rhododeiidrons in variety ; Picea and TaacuSf Abies Pindrow, 
Magnolia globosa, 

10,000-12,000 feet ..... Fir forest. Abies Webbiana with Rhododendrons and deciduous 
shrubs €is undergrowth. 

12,000-14,000 feet. Rhododendron scrub: gregarious species but some variety. 

Alpine meadow with Nomocharis, Primula Agleniana^ 
Meconopsis betonicifolia. 

Above 14,000 feet . A^ine turf: scree: olifts and ice-worn rook slopes. Primula 

Dickieana, P. Valentiniana, 
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Comparing the two sequences :— 


Lower, Upper. 

Below 6,000 feot . Pimis KJwwia, . 

6,000- 8,000 feet. Temperate evergreen forest. . 

,, rain forest. . 

8,000“10,000 feet. Rhododendron-Conifer forest. Arid river gorges. 

10,000“12,000 feet. Fir forest: Ahiejt and Rhododen- ,, ,, 

dr on. 

12,000-14,000 feet. Rhododendron scnib. Sub-alpino shrub belt. 

Alpine meadow. Alpine flowers. 

Above 14,000 feet. Alj>me turf: screes. Alpine : herbaceous zone, 

with small shrubs. 

16,000“17,000 feet. . High alpine region, with 

dwarf alpines. 

Above 17,000 feet. . Specialized high alpines. 


Although altitude alone is not a good basis for subdividing a flora (many 
species having a considerable vertical range) and the real test for a plant 
being atmospheric humidity, yet, with altitudes running into thousands of 
feet and atmospheric humidity varying with the altitude, this easily ascertained 
factor does for a rough guide. Thus it will be seen that there are two sharply 
contrasted floras in the river gorge country: the upper related to the plateau 
flora, the lower to the sub-tropical Indo-Malayan flora. 

The most remarkable feature of the river gorge country is the wealth of 
alpine flowers and dwarf shrubs in the higher zones—^this is no less remarkable 
in the lower than in the upper gorge country. But the lower gorge country 
is also remarkable for the variety of trees and shrubs it possesses. Between 
6,000 and 12,000 feet forest prevails. In the lowermost zone 6,000 to 
8,000 feet is temperate rain forest, especially developed in the gorge of the 
Tsangpo. All the trees are swathed in moss, and epiphytes including 
Rhododendrons abound. This forest is difficult to penetrate, not only by 
reason of the steepness of the slopes, but also because of the dense under¬ 
growth of Arundinaria and other plants. Between 8,000 and 10,000 feet 
is the zone of tree Rhododendrons, with Oaks, Hollies, Maples, Araliaceae, 
and mixed Conifers. Above the temperate forest belt silver fir forms extensive 
forests by itself, with an undergrowth of Rhododendrons and deciduous shrubs. 

As for the upper gorge country both mountains and valleys are more 
elevated, and the whole country has a more arid and typically Tibetan 
appearance. The scenery here is perhaps the grandest in all Tibet. 

From what has been said, it is clear that the flora of Tibet becomes pro¬ 
gressively richer and more varied as one travels south-eastwards fl^om the heart 
of the Chang Tang, across the outer plateau, into the river gorge country, 
where many types of plant association are met with. The Chang Tang is 
practically a desert. The outer plateau is alpine. The river gorge country, 
taken as a whole, is one of the botanical treasure houses of the world. 

Two points concerning the plateau flora, and I include here the upper gorge 
country, are worth noting:—(1) Its lateness, (2) its high average altitude. 
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It is a late summer and autumn flora—July to October. It needs must be 
frost-resisting. Many alpines—and this applies also to the lower gorge country— 
have persistent corollas, which may change colour as the capsule ripens, but 
otherwise are little altered. Even certain Polypetalse, including several species 
of Saxifraga, Clematis tangutica, a Trollius, and an Arenaria, have these per¬ 
sistent corollas. It is very conspicuous amongst the late-flowering Gentians, 
and in one of the highest flowering plants, Aomitum Brunonianumy which is 
never found below 16,000 feet and may occur at 18,000 feet and over. Gentians 
may be found at 10,000 feet altitude and even higher in full bloom so late 
as the last week in November. The corolla is frozen tn the consistency of 
parchment at night and thawed out by day. This raises the question of 
seeds and low temperature. Seeds of many alpines are alternately frozen 
and thawed, moistened and dried, before they are buried imder -the snow. 
Many pass the winter still in their capsules under the snow. I have observed 
the seeds of NomocJuiris germinating in their capsules in June after being six 
months under the snow. 

The absence of bulbous plants on the outer plateau, and even throughout 
the upper gorge country, is at first sight surprising. But the soil is cold as well 
as dry. A few species of Allium and Lloydia occur. 4Similarly, there are few 
Irises in the diy regions of Tibet. Aromatic foliage and scented flowers are 
characteristic features. 

CoNOLtrSIONS. 

Mr. W. B. Hemsley, in the paper already referred to, says : ‘ No elaborate 
arguments are required to prove that the Tibetan is a derived Flora—that 
is to say, derived since the Tertiary period ; and its composition is so largely 
Himalayan that there can be little doubt as to its origin 

Mr. C. V. B. Marquand * says:—‘ The material available now makes it 
quite clear that one homogeneous flora extends across from Sikkim to western 
China, and the whole of the Eastern Himalaya, South-eastern Tibet, and western 
Szechuan as well as the upper portion of Yunnan should bo considered as one 
botanical area.’ 

I have endeavoured in this paper to prove the correctness of these views, 
to reinforce and extend them. I consider, however, that the Tibetan flora 
has been derived-since the Pleistocene ; and that the whole of Tibet, together 
with the Himalaya west of Sikkim and the Karakorum to the north-west, 
must be included in the one botanical or floral region. I have tried to show 
not only why, from the evidence of plant distribution now available, this is 
the right view, but also how this distribution has been brought about. This 
floral region may be called Sino-Himalaya. As to why I have detached the 
Tibetan plateau from its old allegiance to the Central Asian region—apart 
from the obvious relationship between the plateau flora and the mountain 
ranges to the south and south-east—will add a few words. 


* Liimean Society's Journal, Botany, no. 321, April 1929, 
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The Central Asian floral region is characterized by its richness in haloph 3 rtes, 
such as Chenopodiaceae, Aatragalus, especially shrubby species, Oxytropia, 
Polygonum, and Rheum, It is also rich in bulbous plants and in Plumbaginaceae, 
Umbelliferae, and some others. 

The plateau flora of Tibet comprises, so far as is known, 541 species of flowering 
plants. Chenopodiaceae number 12 species (one doubtftd), Umbelliferae 
12, and Plumbaginaceae 2. Of the remaining genera, Astragalus has 12 species, 
Oxytropis 12, Polygomm 12, Rheum 1. If we count these all as typical Central 
Asian plants, we get a total of 63 species or 11*6 per cent, of the known flora. 
Not a very large proportion! Against that must be set the fact that the plateau 
flora is rich in species of Ranunculus, Draba, Corydalis, Caragana, PotentiUa, 
Saxijraga, Sedum, Artemisia, Saussurea, Allium, Gentiana, Pedicularis, and 
Salix, none of which are especially characteristic of the Central Asian region 
properly understood. All, or nearly all, of them occur in western China or 
on the higher ranges of south-eastern Tibet. Nor can it be contended that 
the Tibetan plateau is merely a poor and desert portion of the Central Asian 
region. Central Asia is a desert; its flora is poor. 

Moreover, the true Central Asian region lies thousands of feet lower than the 
plateau, and is separated from it by huge escarpments. The climate is very 
different, though it produces the same result—namely desert; its geological 
history is different. 

What was happening in Central Asia when the ice-belt which stretched across 
southern Tibet isolated it we can only conjecture ; but clearly it was not much 
more isolated then than it is now. I have shown how the Himalayan uplift 
is i)rolonged eastwards, an important point in unravelling the floras of south¬ 
eastern Asia. The distribution of plants on the Sino-Tibetan ranges had 
long ago led me to this solution ; but its proof rests mainly on geological and 
geographical evidence only now available 

* See * The Himalaya eaet of the Tsangpo.’ ‘ Geographical Journal November 1934. 


ExriANATiON OF Map 2 

The principal groups of snow peaks seen by the writer during the years 1911, 1913, 
1921-22, 1924, 1931, 1933, are shown shaded. There is every reason to suppose that they 
formed a continuous range, or ranges, of ice clad mountains. The ice front (dotted hne) 
at the time of maximum glaciation is obtained by joining up the furthest points in the 
river gorges where unmistakeable evidence of ice action was observed. The southern 
extensions enclosed by thin dot and dash lines show the areas on the moimtain ranges 
where ice action was observed beyond the furthest points in the gorges. 
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The British Robertsonian Saxifrages. 

By H. W. PuQSLEY, B.A., F.L.S. 

(Plates 6 & 7) 

[Read 9 May 1936] 

In 1924 I sent to the Watson Botanical Exchange Club specimens of Saxifraga 
umbrosah., derived from plants which I had collected in 1919 in its well-known 
station in Heseldon Glen, Yorkshire. With the specimens I included a note 
(inserted in the Club’s Report and reprinted in Journ. Bot. Ixiv, p. 19) drawing 
attention to the fact that the Yorkshire plant agreed with the Pyrenean form 
of the species, while the common Irish variety resembled that found in Asturias 
and Portugal. Since that date I have seen in situ the Pyrenean plant in the 
mountains above Luchon, and the Irish one in Kerry and Wicklow ; and for 
some years all of these forms, together vith ‘London Pride’, have grown 
in my garden. I have likewise collected the S. Qmm of British botanists in 
the Pyrenees, as well as in Ireland, where I observed also some interesting 
intermediate forms such as have been referred to 8, hirsuta L. 

It is very clear that the Irish 8. umbrosa, identified with 8. punctata L. 
by Haworth and David Don, differs widely from the plant of Yorkshire and 
the Pyrenees, and equally ambiguous whether there exists in Ireland a species 
8, hirsuta L. distinct from 8. Oeum. In his ‘ Flora of Kerry ’ Dr. Scully 
discusses the latter question at great length, and concludes that the Irish 
8. hirsuta is composed entirely of varying hybrids between 8, Qmm and 
8. umbrosa. As all of these plants bear Linnean names, I will attempt to 
demonstrate the original identity of each of them, with some prefatory remarks 
on their treatment before the time of Linnaeus. 

PrE-LiNNBAN TREATMENT OF THE GROUP. 

It is somewhat remarkable that these attractive plants, which are not 
uncommon in the Pyrenees, were apparently unknown to the writers of the 
sixteenth century. There is no reference to them in the works of Lobel, 
Clusius or Gerard, and they seem to be omitted from Caspar Bauhin^s ‘Pinax’. 
Linnaeus’s citation from the ‘ Pinax ’ under 8, Oeum. (Sp. PI. p. 401) and that 
from Clusius on which it is based (Hort. Clifi*. p. 167) are erroneous, for the 
plant intended by these early authors is 8. stdlaris L. No other synonym 
cited by Linnaeus for plants of this group is earlier than the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. The first record that can be traced is in Parkinson’s 
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‘ Paradisus ’ (1629), where (pp. 232 & 233, f. 5) we find * Sedum aerraiumflore 
rubente mctctUaio. The Prince’s Feather Parkinson remarks, * It is said to 
grow in Germany, Hungarie, Austria, the Alpes .... will abide in gardens 
reeusonable well .... in shadowie places’. The plant was apparently not well 
known to Parkinson and his figure is crude. In the ' Theatrum Botanicum ’ 
(1640) the ‘Prince’s Peatlier’ is again figured (p. 738) under the name of Sedum 
montanum aermtum guUato flora. This second figure clearly depicts the 
Pyrenean Saxifraga umbroaa^ showing well the oblong, crenate foliage and 
densely ciliate petioles. How’s ‘ Phytologia’, p. Ill (1650), mentions as 
‘ Sedum aerratum, aive Umbilicua Veneria alter Math. Cotyledon altera 4 
Clus. Hist. The Prince’s Feather ’ what is probably the same plant. 

Fifteen years later two forms of this group are included in a list of plants 
cultivated at Paris in D. Joncquet’s ‘ Hortus Regius ’ (p. 161). They are 
Sanicula montarui crenata umbilico pallido and S. m. c. umbilico rvhro (==Sedum 
mowtanum aerratum guttato flore Park.). The second species is probably 
identical with Parkinson’s ‘ Prince’s Feather ’, and the pale capsule of the 
first seems to indicate the modem S. Oeum, of which it is the earliest-known 
record. Ray (Hist, ii, p. 1046 (1688)) adopts the name Cotyledon aive Sedum 
aerratum latifolium montanum guttato flore for Parkinson’s plant, of which 
he says two varieties are grown, one with larger flowers than the other. Its 
origin was evidently unknown to him, for he writes : ‘ In hortis nostris fre- 
quentissime est; ubi tamen sponte oritur nobis nondum constat, est autem 
proculdubio montium incola’. Sanicula montana crenata umbilico pallido 
is also mentioned in the ‘ Historia,’ but without any original information. 

In Toumefort’s ‘Siemens de Botanique’, i, p. 218 (1694), four of these 
plants appear in the enumeration of the species of Oeum. They are:—(1) Oeum 
folio circinato, piatilh floria pallido {Sanicula montana crenata umbilico pallido 
H. R. P.), (2) G. folio circinato acute crenata, piatilh floria ruhro, (3) O. folio 
aubrotundo majori, piatilh floria rubro {Sedum montanum aerratum guttato 
flare Park.), and (4) O. folio aubrotundo minari, piaHUo floria rubro. The first 
two species, with circinate leaves, seem to be Gewm-Uke plants ; the last two, 
with subrotund leaves, allies of S. umbroaa ; the second and fourth are new. The 
four species reappeared in 1697 in Magnol’s ‘ Hortus Regius Monspeliensis ’, 
p. 87, where accurate detailed descriptions of the second and fourth are 
furnished with fairly good figures supplied by Toumefort. No. 2 is a Pyrenean 
plant akin to S. Oeum, characterised by red-spotted flowers and ruddy capsules ; 
no. 4, obtained in the Cantabrian Mountains, is a more compact form of no. 3. 
The two plants described, which are of especial importance because later two 
of Linnaeus’s species were founded upon them, are included in a Supplement 
to Ray’s ‘ Historia ’, p. 608 (1704). 

In the same year (1697), according to Dr. SouUy, a plant of this group was 
discovered in Ireland (on Mangerton, in Kerry) by Dr. T. Molyneux, and it 
was again found there in 1699 by Llwyd, who also collected a form of 8. Oeum. 
There are specimens pf these plants in Buddie’s collection in the Sloane 
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Herbarium (H.S. 124/17). Three forms of these plants are figured on pi. 61 
of Petiver’s ‘ Herbarium Britannicum * (1715), under the names of ‘Garden 
Pride ’ (Parkinson’s original plant), ‘ Round Pride ’ {S, Geum), and ‘ Irish 
Pride ’ (the common Irish form). Threlkeld (‘ Synopsis Stirpium Hibemi- 
carum ’ (1727)) states that Sedum mcmtanum serrcUum gvMato fiore grows 
plentifully on Mangerton, and quotes as English names ‘ London Pride, 
None-so-pretty or Prince’s Feather ’. It may now be seen that at least four 
forms belonging to the Robertsonian Section of Saxifraga had been brought 
into cultivation before the time of Linnaeus. As 8. Geum, 8. hirstUa, and 
8, punctata were described in the first edition of ‘ Species Plantarum and 
8» umbrom in the second edition, I will proceed to take them seriatim. 

The Linnean Species. 

Saxifraga Geum L. (PI. 6.) 

8. Geum is described in Sp. Plant, p. 401 (1753) thus :— 

‘ 11. 8. Geum. S. foliis eordato-ovalibus retusis cartilagineo-crenatis, caule 
nudo paniculate. Hort. Cliff. 167*. 

Geum foliis petiolatis retusis, ora cartilaginea, serrata, caule ramoso. 
Hall. Helv. 400. 

Sanicula montana rotundifolia minor. Bauh. Pin. 243. 

Hah. in alpibus helveticis, pyrenaicis.’ 

Linnaeus here furnishes no diagnosis or description, but adopts the diagnosis 
of his earlier work, Hort. Cliff., in which, however, he now inserts the additional 
words ‘ cartilagineo’ and ‘paniculate’. The account of this plant in Hort. 
Cliff is a lengthy one, and it is divided into four forms, the first two of which 
have several synonyms. The forms are :—a, Geum folio circinato, pistiUo 
fioris pallido, Tourn. Inst. 251 ; G. folio suhrotundo minore, pistiUo floris 
7ubro, Tourn. Inst. 251; y, G.folio oblovgo crenato,fnictu et cavlievlis ruberrimis, 
fiore pallido rubris guttatis aspersis Boerh.; and 8, Sanicula montana rotundifolia 
minor hispanica, Raj. Hist. 1047. The species is said to grow in the Swiss 
Alps and Irish Mountains. Linnaeus adds that the plant is ambiguously 
described by authors and not well figured, and concludes with a description 
stating that its leaves are all oval, cordate at the base, and crenate with 
rounded, almost imbricate lobules, and its flowers white and usually spotted. 
He notes, however, that the shape of the leaves may vary to oblong, without 
cordate base, or to orbicular and cordate. The species, as here conceived, 
obviously includes different plants, and vars. j8 and y seemingly belong to 
8, umbrosa. The s 3 monyms from Haller and Caspar Bauhin cited in Sp. Plant, 
apparently belong to 8. cuneifdia L. and 8, stdlaris L. respectively, and are 
quoted in error by Liimaeus. 

The Linnean Herbarium contains a specimen of 8. Geum^ labelled by Linnaeus, 
which is shown in Dr. Jackson’s Index to have been placed there before 1763. 
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It appears to have been obtained from the Hortus Cliffortianus, and on the back 
of the sheet, in Linnaeus’s handwriting, is ‘ Geum folio circinato, pistillo floris 
pallido’, indicating that he regarded it as the var. a of Hort. Cliff. The 
specimen is a good one. Its leaves are broadly oval, cordate-based, nearly 
truncate, thick, glabrous, and markedly cartilaginous-crenate, with the rounded 
crenatures small and subimbricate. It differs greatly from the Irish and 
Pyreneans'. Geum of modern botanists and is nearer to the PyreneanS. umbrosa^ 
from which it is separable chiefly by its longer and less flattened petioles 
and cordate-based foliage. Among the plants of Hort. Cliff, in Herb. Mus. 
Brit, there are three specimens referable to this group, one of which, labelled 
* Oeum folio circinato, pistillo floris pallido is identical with the plant of the 
Linnean Herbarium. The two specimens obviously agree both with the 
diagnosis in Sp. Plant, and with the description in Hort. Cliff. The original 
S. Oeum, therefore, was a plant presumably cultivated in Cliffort’s garden at 
Hartecamp, where it was known to Linnaeus, and the specimen in the Linnean 
Herbarium must be held to be the nomenclaturaJ type. Whence the plant was 
obtained by Cliffort is unknown, but it is significant that both in Hort. Cliff, 
and Sp. Plant. Linnaeus mentions the Swiss Alps as the first habitat of the 
species. As the synonyms in Sp. Plant, refer to two different species, the name 
should be cited as ‘ 8. Oeum L. excl. syn.’. 

It will be shown that Linnaeus subsequently changed his conception of 
8, Oeum, but this does not invalidate his original account or the application 
of the specific name. 

Saxifraga hjrsuta L. 

This species immediately follows 8. Oeum in Sp. Plant, thus :— 

‘ 12. 8. rotundifolia, S. foliis reniformibus dentatis, caule nudo paniculato. 

Geum folio circinato acute crenato, pistillo floris rubro. Magn. Hort. 

87, t. 87. 

Hab. in alpibus pyrenaicis, sibiricis. 

Facies 8, rotundifolicte, sed caulis nudus.’ 

The specific epithet ‘ rotundifolia ’ was evidently printed through a clerical 
or printer’s error, for 8, rotundifolia is no. 19 of Linnaeus’s Saxifrages in this 
work, and is contrasted here with the present species. In Linnaeus’s own 
copies of Sp. Plant. ‘ rotundifolia ’ is struck out and ' hirsuta ’ substituted 
in manuscript. The mistake was corrected in the tenth edition of ‘ Systema 
Naturae’ (1759), where (p. 1026) under 8axifraga we read ‘ 12. hirsuta, S. fol. 
cordato-ovalibus obtusiuscule dentatis, caule nudo paniculato ’. It will be 
noticed that the diagnosis has been modified, ‘ reniformibus dentatis ’ becoming 
‘ cordato-ovalibus obtusiuscule dentatis A change from * cordato-ovalibus 
retusis ’ to ‘ obcordato-ovalibus * also appears here in the corresponding 
diagnosis of 8, Oeum. 

In the second edition of Sp. Plant, a further modification takes place, 
and the original diagnoses of 8, Oeum and 8, hirsuta are transposed, so 
that we get 
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* 16. S. hirmta, S. foliis cordato-ovalibus retusis cartilagineo-crenatis, caule 
nudo paniculate. 

Geum folio circinato acute crenato, pistillo floris rubro. Magn. Hort. 
87, t. 87. 

Hab. in pyrenaeis. ^ 

Affinis nimium sequenti, sed folia ovalia nec reniformia. 

17. 8, Oeum. —S. foliis reniformibus dentatis, caule nudo paniculate. 

Sanicula montana rotundifolia minor. Bauh. Pin. 243. 

Sedum montanum rotundifolium minus album non guttatum. Moris. 
Hist. 3, p. 478, f. 12, t. 9, f. 12. 

Hab. in alpibus Europae.’ 

Dealing with 8. hirsuta, it will be seen that Syst. Nat. ed. 10 should be cited 
for the species, owing to the misprinting of the trivial ' rotundifolia ’ in Sp. 
Plant. The valid diagnosis of 8, hirsuta may therefore be said to be ‘ S. foliis 
cordato-ovalibus obtusiuscule dentatis, caule nudo paniculate although 
this was not the original conception of Liimaeus. The ‘ obtusiuscule dentatis ’ 
becomes ‘ retusis cartilagineo-crenatis ’ in 8p. Plant, ed. 2, but the synonymy 
remains unaltered, the species being still founded solely on Magn. Hort. 87, t. 87, 
as in Sp. Plant, ed. 1. As treated by Linnaeus in 1762, 8, hirsuta is associated 
with 8, Geum, the form of the foliage constituting the essential difference. 

There is no type-specimen of 8. htrsuta in the Linnean Herbarium. A sheet 
labelled ‘ hirsuta ’ by Linnaeus is present there, but it was apparently acquired 
after 1767. This sheet shows a panicle, and a detached leaf which does not 
agree with the diagnosis but recalls the form of 8. umbrosa known as the 
‘ London Pride ’ of modem gardens. It thus becomes necessary to rely mainly 
on the citation from Magnol’s Hort. Monsp. for the determination of the species. 
It fortunately happens that MagnoFs account of his Oeum folio circinato acute 
creruUo, pistillo floris rubro is so precise and well illustrated that the plant 
intended is unmistakable. It is a Pyrenean form that produces nearly roimd, 
crenate foliage, pilose above and glabrous below, borne on long pilose petioles. 
It has the characteristic inflorescence of the group, with white petals spotted 
with red. The figure, supplied by Toumefort, shows a Gewm-like plant with 
rotundate leaves, as broad or broader than long, cordate below, and with 
coarsely dentate-crenate margins. The petioles and scape are relatively slender. 
This must be regarded as typical 8. hirsuta. 

The 8, Oeum of Sp. Plant, ed. 2 is distinguished from 8, hirsuta by its reniform, 
i.e. broader, foliage. The fresh synonym introduced from Morison’s ‘ Historia' 
is contradictor's for, while the plant with unspotted flowers may be of doubtful 
identity, the figure cited is clearly the modem 8, Oeum with spotted petals. 
On examining a number of Pyrenean and Irish specimens of 8, Oeum auct. 
it may readily be seen that the shape and cutting of the leaves varies con¬ 
siderably, sometimes on a single individual plant, and MagnoFs original de¬ 
scription ‘ fere rotunda * (l.c.) is accurate in a general sense. The 8 , Oeum 
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of Sp. Plant, ed. 2 is therefore essentially different from the original S, Oeum 
and httle more than a broad-leaved form or variety of S, hirsiUa, Grenier 
and Godron (FI. Fr. i, p. 639), Wilkomm and Lange (FI. Hisp. iii, p. 125) 
and Coste (FI. Fr. ii, p. 132) adopt the name 8, hirstUa L. for the species, and add 
^ variety Oeum, with foliage hirsute on both surfaces. These authors commonly 
cite the second edition of Sp. Plant. 

Linnaeus rightly attributes a Pjnrenean origin to 8, hirstUa, and it seems 
possible from the addition of ‘ alpibus sibiricis ' in his account of 1753 that he 
was acquainted with the somewhat similar Siberian plant of Gmelin’s which 
later was wrongly identified with 8, punctata L. 

Saxifbaga punctata L. (PI. 7.) 

The original description of this species (Sp. Plant, p. 401) runs :— 

‘ 13. 8. punctata, —S. foliis obovatis dentatis petiolatis, caule nudo paniculate. 

Sedum bicome serratum, pallidiore folio rotundiore, floribus punctatis. 

Moris. Hist. 3, p. 478, f. 12, t. 9, f. 17. 

Hab. in Sibiria.’ 

This is repeated in the second edition (p. 574), with a modification of the 
diagnosis to ‘ S. foliis subrotundis dentatis longius petiolatis, caule nudo ’; 
and a description is appended : ‘ Folia subrotunda, dentibus incisa, ut fere 
lobata absque ora cartilaginea, minima retusa, dentibus aoutis. Petioli laeves, 
foliis triple longiores, supeme sensim dilatati in folium. Flores minores quam 
in 8, Oeum, fere inferi 

This species is represented in Herb. Linn, by a fair specimen, which was 
present before 1753 according to Dr. Jackson’s Index. It is labelled ‘ punctata * 
by Linnaeus, and * not of D. Don ’ is added in Smith’s hand. On the back 
of the sheet is written: ' S. foliis cordato-ovalibus orenatis emarginatis caule 
nudo. H. C. Gmel. perperam. Saxifraga 3. Hort. Cliff.’. The specimen agrees 
with the diagnosis and especially with the more precise description, and must 
evidently be accepted as the specific type. At fir^ sight it recalls the foliage 
of the common Irish form of 8. umbroaa, but the petioles are longer and the 
laminae, though of similar outline, are of a widely different texture, less cori¬ 
aceous, and without any cartilaginous margin. Whether the synonjrm cited 
from Morison is conspecific is doubtful. 8, punctata clearly belongs to the 
generic Section Boraphila Engl, and is quite distinct from the group under 
discussion {Robertsonia Haw.). 

Since the time of Linnaeus 8, punctata has been curiously misidentified. 
At an early date it seems to have been associated with Gmelin’s 8, foliis 
cordato-ovalibus crenatis emarginatis, caule nudo (FI. Sibir. iv, p. 151 (1769)), 
which has the aspect of 8, Oeum auct. Sternberg (Bevis. Saxifragarum, p. 18 
(1810)) describes the Siberian 8, punctaia as with "foliis reniformibus’, and 
in his Supplement (t. 4) it is figured with reniform, toothed leaves, and resembles 
8» Oeum, Don (Mon. Saxifr. in Trans. Linn. Soc. xiu, p. 349 (1822)) remarks 
that Sternberg in his monograph has described the Siberian^. Oeum as 8, punc- 
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toto L., and himself treats S, Oeum as a Siberian plant. In later works, including 
Englerandirmscher’s ScucifrugecLe in * Pflanzenreich ’,iv, 117, i, p.9,the Siberian 
plant, with jqeniform leaves, resembling 8, Oeum in habit, has continued to be 
described, following Sternberg, under the name of 8. punctata L. ; and it is 
now known to be a widely spread species not only in Siberia but in North 
America. Although similar to 8, Oeum in general aspect, it is a radically 
different plant and is no doubt correctly placed in the generic Section Boraphila 
Engl. But it is almost equally distinct from the original 8, punctaia L., which 
has entirely different foliage. So far as has been traced, its valid name is 
aestivalis Fisch. & Moy., Ind. Sem. Hort. Petrop. i, p. 57 (1835). These 
authors give an accurate description and clearly distinguish it from 8. Oeum, 

The true 8, punctata L. was re-described by Willdenow in Sp. Plant, ed. 4, 
p. 645 (1799), as 8. davurica, Willdenow, who does not seem to have understood 
8, pun<Mtay founded his new species on ‘ 8, punctata Pallas, itin. 3, app. no. 91, 
t. P, f. 2\ giving as a diagnosis ‘ S. foliis cuneiformi-rhombeis apice dentatis 
glabris petiolatis, caule nudo*, with the habitat ‘ Alpibus Davuriae*. There 
is an authentic example of this plant in Herb. Mus. Brit, from Pallas’s herbarium, 
labelled ‘ Hb. Pallas ex alpibus Davuriae’, and annotated by Smith '8, punctata 
Linn, et etiam Pallas in itin. collata cum Herb. Linn.’. It may be seen at 
once, upon comparison, that this plant is identical with the Linnean type of 
8, punctata. This latter name should therefore be restored to this plant, and 
8, davurica Willd. relegated to synonymy as a ‘ nomen abortivum ’. 8, punc¬ 
tata L., like 8, aestivalis Fisch. & Mey., is now known to be widely distributed 
in Siberia. The identity of 8, punctata L. and 8, davurica Willd. is suggested 
by Fischer and Meyer (l.c. supra). 

The identification of 8, puncUita L. by Haworth with the Irish plant allied 
to 8, umbrosa was doubtless due to the superficial similarity of the foliage, 
and possibly in part to the citation in synon 3 m[iy from Morison. 

Saxifeaoa umbrosa L. 

This species was first described in the second edition of Sp. Plant, p. 574 
(1762), as follows :— 

‘ 14. 8, umbrosa, S. foliis obovatis subretusis cartilagineo-crenatis, caule 
nudo paniculate. 

S. foliis cuneiformibus retusis radicalibus sinuato-serratis margine acutis, 
caule paniculate. Hort. Ups. 108. 

Geum folio subrotundo minore, pistillo floris rubro. Magn. Hort. 38, t. 88. 
MiU. ic. 141, f. 2. 

Hab. in montibus apud Cantabros. 

Affinis nimium 8. Oeo ; folia basi minime cordata, crenis angulatis; 
petiolis ciliato-villosis. Flores inferi.’ 

The diagnosis in this case is an emendation of that in Hort Ups., the first 
synonym, which is founded entirely on Magn. Hort. 88, t. 88. According to 
Hort. Ups. the plant is known 'in Alpibus Cantabrigicis, Rhaeticis, Pyrenaeis 
As with 8, hirsuta so here Magnol’s account cited by Linnaeus is a succinct 
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one from which the plant can be determined with sufiSicient accuracy. It is 
stated to develop rosettes of. spreading subrotund leaves, thick, glabrous, 
shining, dark green, and narrowed below into a short, broad, yillous-edged 
petiole ; and the inflorescence is a panicle of white flowers, marked with red 
and yellow spots. The plant is said to have been found by Toumefort in the 
Cantabrian Mountains, and the accompanying figure, supplied by him, depicts 
a Saxifrage of this group, with oval foliage, resembling the S, umbrosa of the 
Pyrenees. The last synonym, quoted by Linnaous from Miller’s ‘ Figures 
of Plants ’ (i, t. 141, f. 2), is OeMm folio subrotundo majori, piatiUo floris rubro 
Tourn. {Sedum montanum serratum guttcUo Jlore Park.). Parkinson’s figure 
agrees generally with the same Pyrenean S, umbroaa, but Miller’s plate shows 
a slightly different form, probably drawn from the present-day ‘ London 
Pride ’ of gardens. 

The Linnean Herbarium contains no specimen named 8. umbrosa by 
Linnaeus ; but pinned to the preceding sheets is one marked ' 13 ’, that has 
a plant (without flowers) whose foliage resembles that of the Irish form with 
nearly glabrous petioles. On the back of this sheet is marked, in Linnaeus’s 
hand, ‘ Hispania, 311. Loefl.’. 

In the absence of a Linnean type-specimen the identification of 8 , umbrosa L. 
depends solely on the original account in Sp. Plant, ed. 2, of which Magnol’s 
description and figure form the main basis. There is little doubt but that 
Magnol had in view the Pyrenean form which has generally been accepted 
as the typical species. 


Modebn taxonomy of the oboup. 

As some confusion may easily arise in discussing these plants through 
Linnaeus’s practical transposition of the names 8. Qeum and 8, hirsuta, the 
former appellation will be tentatively used for the more or less reniform-leaved 
plant to which it is commonly attached, while 8, hirmta will be taken in the 
usual sense to indicate the form considered intermediate between 8, Qeum 
and 8, umbrosa. 

The three species were well described and figured in 1795 by Lapeyrouse 
(Figures FI. Pyr6n6es, pp. 44 &c.), who remarks of 8. hirsuta : ‘ J’ai sur cette 
espfece des doutes que la culture n’a pas dissip4s. Son nom sp^cifique con- 
viendrait mieux k la suivante [8. Oeum],de laquelle elle se rapproche bien moins 
que de Vumbrosa, quoiqu’en dise Linnaeus’. The figure (t. 23) differs from the 
Linnean specimen in that the foliar crenatures are fewer, coarser, and less 
rounded and inbricate. The flowers of 8. Qeum are stated by Lapeyrouse to be 
white and unspotted—^probably a constant specific character,—and in this 
respect they do not agree with Magnol’s plant, on which Linnaeus’s name is 
founded. 

In 1799 Sir J. E. Smith (‘English Botany’, no. 663) produced his account 
of 8. umbrosa, taken from the form discovered in 1792 in Heseldon Gill, 
Yorkshire. This was lollowed in 1806 by 8. Qeum (E.B. 1661), which had been 
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found near Dingle in 1804 by J. T. Maekay, and in 1811 by S. hirsuia 
(E.B. 2322), based on Irish specimens cultivated at Dublin. The last-named 
plant does not match the Linnean original, having subrotund, coarsely dentate 
foliage, somewhat as in Lapeyrouse’s plate. 

Meanwhile a new species, 8, apathvlaris, had been published with a full 
description in 1804 in Brotero's ‘ Flora Lusitanica *, ii, p. 172. This is a 
Portuguese plant akin to 8. umbroaa, differing chiefly in its subrotund, spathulate 
and dentate leaves. Brotero’s name seems to have been consistently over¬ 
looked by most later authors, but it is identified with 8, umbrosa by Seringe 
in DC. Prodr. iv, p. 42 (1830) and in Engler’s Monograph of the genus (1872). 

The group was constituted a now genus Robertsonia in 1812 by A. H. Haworth 
(Syn. PI. Succ. App. pp. 322 sq.) and several new species established. These 
were R, serratay an Irish plant compared with 8. punctata L. ; R. politUy 
a Scottish form, with reniform, sharply toothed leaves, also contrasted with 
8, punctata : R, sphaeroideay of unknown origin, allied to 8. hirauta ; and 
R. crenata (origin unknown) and i?. dentata (from Scotland), both neariS^. Oeum, 
but with spotted flowers. Nine years later Haworth re-arranged these plants 
(Saxifr. Enum. pp. 53 sq.), and we get (1) R, Geurtiy with a. Gcurriy j3. dentata 
(now said to be Irish), y. crenatay 8. polita (given as Irish), and e. gracilis 
(a garden form near polita) ; (2) R. hirautUy with a, obliqua (8, hirauta L.), 
j8, atrovirens and y. laetevirena (garden forms), 8. hiapida (a fresh Irish plant 
with suborbicular, hispid foliage), and €. aphaeroidea; (3) R. punctata L. 

(a Siberian species), with aerrata (Irish); and (4) R, umbroaay a. longipea 
{8. umbroaa L.) and )3. brevipe^ (E.B. 663). 

David Don’s Monograph of 8axifragaceae was published in Trans. Linn. Soc. 
vol. xiii, in 1822, and here Haworth’s species are excluded. Don admits 
(1) 8. Geum, with vars. ^ and y, both with glabrous leaves and the latter with 
large, spotted petals ; (2) 8. hirauta, said to have pilose foliage, with var. ^— 
foliis glabris ; and (3) 8, umbroaa, with j8. punctata (8. punctata L.), having 
subrotund, deeply cut leaves, and y, aerratifolia —foliis oblongo-ovatis, inciso- 
serratis. Don gives Siberia as a habitat for 8, Geum in addition to the Pyrenees, 
Switzerland, and Ireland ; 8. hirauta and 8. umbroaa are said to grow in the 
Pyrenees and Ireland, while their varieties are Irish only. 

About this period the different forms recently described seem to have been 
extensively distributed as garden plants. There are specimens in Herb. Mus. 
Brit., dated 1835, from Herb. Schleicher, of R. polita, R, punctata, R. gracilis, 
and others. And Reichenbach (Icon. Botan. pis. dcxxi-dcxxviii (1829)) figured 
no less than seven species from cultivated examples. These were 8, hirauta L., 
8, punctata L. (i?. crenata Haw.), 8, aerratifolia Maekay {R. aerrata Haw.), 
8, elegana Maekay (R. dentata Haw.), 8. polita (Haw.), and 8, Oeum L., with a 
new species, S.modestoReichb., with small, long-petioled foliage and unspotted 
flowers. The figure of 8, hirauta shows coarsely, acutely crenate leaves, and 
recalls Magnol. t. 87 rather than the Linnean diagnosis and specimen (i.e. of 
8. Oeum). 
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An elaborate account of these plants was published in 1831 in Supplement II 
to Sternberg’s ‘ Saxifragarum Revisio 8. Oeum (p. 4) is divided into four 
varieties :—a. Lapeyrousiit with hirsute, broadly crenate foliage, jS. Linnaei, 
with hirsute, obtusely dentate foliage, y. HatooriJiii (R. d&rMUi Haw., 8, modesta 
Reichb.), with hirsute, Jtacutely dentate foliage, and S. Donii {R. polita and 
R. gracilis Haw., 8, elegana Reichb.), with glabrate, ^acutely dentate foliage, 
8. hirsuta (p. 5) has five varieties :—a. Linnaei, with glabrous, broadly crenate 
leaves, j8. Haivorthii (R. sphaeroidea Haw.), with glabrous, obtusely dentate 
foliage, y. Donii (Irish), with hirsute, ±acutely dentate leaves with the base 
cordate to cuneate, S. 8mithii (E.B. 2322), with glabrous, acutely dentate 
leaves, and c. hyhrida, a garden product with subrotund, acutely dentate, 
cuneate>based foliage. The common Irish plant described by Haworth as 
JR. serrata is maintained as a third species, 8. serrata, which is divided into 
a. Haworthii, with obtusely dentate leaves, p.Reichenbachii, with acutely dentate 
leaves, y. Breeana, with more acutely dentate leaves, 8 . Morisonii, with ovoid 
rather than subrotund foliage, and €. trichopoda, with oval leaves and very 
hirsute petioles. AU of the varieties are Irish. 8. umbrosa (p. 6) has four 
varieties:—a. Toumefortii, with broadly oval leaves and short petioles, 
j3. Linnaei, with oval, crenate leaves and longer petioles, y. 8mithii, with more 
dentate foliage, and 8. cordata, with broader, acutely dentate leaves. This 
species is stated to grow in the Pyrenees and the motmtains of Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Mackay, who early in the century had collected specimens in Ireland which 
were described by Don and others, gives his account of the group in ‘ Flora 
Hibemica’, p. 64 (1836). Of 8. Oeum he has four varieties. One of these, 
R, derUata Haw., which is stated to be the commonest form, is said to have 
glabrous foliage like R, polita Haw, A new species from Tore Mountain 
appears as 8, elegans, which apparently had been previously introduced by 
Don as a variety of 8, Oeum. 8. hirsuta is desenbed from the Gap of Dunloe 
and is said to agree with the specimen in the Linnean Herbarium. 8. umbrosa, 
of which E.B. 663 is cited as a synonym, is given as plentiful in woods in Kerry 
and Cork ; a var. jS (R. punctata Haw.) is shown for Camtual, Mayo, and 
Connemara ; and var. y {8. serratifolia Don) for the Gap of Dunloe. 

In 1844 8. umbrosa var. serratifolia Don was figured in ‘English Botany’, 
Supplement 2891, the account being written by Babington, who divides the 
species into a. crenata (E.B. 663), j3. crenato-serrata, which seems to be the 
' London Pride ’ of gardens, y. punctata Don, and 8. serratifolia Don. The plate, 
showing ‘ the most extreme deviation from the Pyrenean type ’, depicts foliage 
with very long, acute teeth, and subrotimd rather than oblong-ovate in outline. 
The succeeding year E.B.S. 2892 (8. elegans) and 2893 (8. Oeum var. serrata) 
were published with descriptions also by Babington. There are further notes 
on these plants by Babington in Trans. Bot. Soc. Edinburgh, ii (1846), containing 
inter alia, a figure of a leaf of 8. hirsuta (pi. ix, f. 11), which closely resembles 
the Linnean specimen" (of 8. Oeum). It is stated to have been drawn from a 
Pyrenean example in Herb. Dr. Leo, of Metz. 
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Syme, in the third edition of ' English Botany ’ (vol. iv, pp. 68-70 (1866)) 
has S, Geunby ol, crmaUiy jS. serratay ?y. elegans ; S, hirsvia; and/8. umbrosa, 
a. genuina, fi, punctata, y, serratifolia. Of the last-named species, var, a 
is stated to occur in Great Britain, and vars. and y to be equally widely 
distributed in Ireland. Syme’s arrangement has been frequently followed 
in subsequent British works. 

A noteworthy feature of Engler’s ‘ Monographie der Gattung Saxifraga ' 
(1872) is the identification of S, spathularis Brot., which is not mentioned in 
British text-books, with S, umbroaa L. There is no allusion to S. spathviaris 
in Willkomm and Lange’s ‘ Flora Hispanica’, iii, p. 174 (1874), but at the end 
of the account of S. umbrosa (p. 126) an observation is inserted ‘ Planta ga)lecica 
et asturica foliorum serratura grossa ad S, aerratifoliam Mackay aocedit 

Rouy and Camus (FI. France, vii, p. 35 (1901)) describe a Pyrenean S. hirauta 
with glabrate, crenate foliage, that seems akin to the Linnean specimen of 
S, Geum and distinct from the forms hitherto distinguished from Irish material. 
A hybrid xS. hirautoformis Rouy & Cam. (8. hirautaxumbroaa), stated 
to have been found in various Pyrenean localities with the parents, is also 
included. 8. Geum has two varieties, /3. minor and y. eXejgana (8. elegana 
Mackay). It is noted that the latter is not a hybrid, but whether it is identical 
with Mackay’s Irish form may be doubted. 

A new variety acutidena of 8. hirauta was described in 1912 by E. S. Marshall 
in Joum. Bot. 1. p. 198, separable from the Linnean plant chiefly by its serrate 
instead of crenate foliage. 

There is a comprehensive account of these plants in Engler and Irmscher’s 
8axifrageae in ‘ Pflanzenreich’, iv, 117, i (1916), which is largely based on the 
method of Sternberg. 8, Geum is divided into two subspecies, Eu^Geum and 
hirauta, and 8. aerrata is reduced to a variety of 8, umbroaa. Under subspecies 
Eu-Geum (p. 168) four varieties are admitted :—Lapeyrouaii (Stemb.), dentcUa 
(Haw.), argute-aerrata, an Irish plant, and modeata Reichb. The subspecies 
hirauta (p. 172) has two varieties with hirsute foliage, parcepiloaa (R, atrovirena 
and laetevirena Haw.) and Donii (Stemb.) ; and five with glabrous foliage, 
aphaeroidea (Haw.), apiculato-crenata, a form cultivated in Scotland and York¬ 
shire, polita (Haw.), elegana (Mackay), and gracilia (Haw.). 8. umbroaa 
(p. 174) shows three varieties, typka, Smithii Stemb. and aerratifolia Don, 
the last with the forms Moriaonii, Breeana, Reichenbachii, and Hauorthii, 
adopted from Sternberg. 8. apcUhiUaria Brot. is identified with f. Moriaonii. 
The coUaborateurs include one hybrid, the Pyrenean x8. hirautoformia, 
described by Rouy and Camus. 

In 1916 also appeared Dr. Scully’s ‘Flora of County Kerry’, which deals 
intensively with the forms of south-west Ireland. Scully regards 8. Geum 
and 8. umbroaa as two true species, and considers all the other forms 
distinguished, including 8. hirauta, as hybrids between them. 8. elegana, 
8. polita, and 8. gracilia fall within this category. In forming this opinion 
Scully does not rely entirely on his observations in the field, but also on 
experiments carried out at Trinity College, Dublin, where forms matching 
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some of the wild intermediates were produced by crossing S. Oeum and 
8 . umbrosa, and conversely, by self-pollinating wild Irish 8 , hirsuta, varying 
seedlings were obtained, among which some closely resembled 8, Oeum and 
others 8, umbrosa, Scully’s view is supported by Dr. Praeger. The common 
Irish plant generally regarded as 8. umbroaa var. punctata Don appears to be 
treated as the typical species by Scully. 

Conclusions. 

It is curious that, while in the sixteenth century 8axifraga rotundifolia L. 
was so familiar as a garden plant that it was endowed with a popular name 
‘ Prattling Parnell ’ by Gterard (* Herball ’, p. 645 (1597)), the forms of 8, umbroaa 
and 8. Oeum were unknown. As already shown, a form of 8, umbroaa was 
first described in Parkinson’s ‘ Paradisus ’ (1629), and two forms, one of 
umbroaa and one of Oeum affinity, were cultivated at Paris in 1665. A second 
umbroaa- and a second Oeum-VikB plant were obtained by Tournefort in Spain 
and the Pyrenees, and the four forms were grown at MontpeUier in 1697, when 
Magnol published his ‘ Hortus Begius Monspeliensis ’. It appears from 
Boerhave (PI. Lugd. p. 91 (1710)) that three of these Saxifrages were also 
cultivated at Leyden, and a reference to the Sloane Herbarium shows that 
different forms were grown at Hampton Court (Uvedale), the Chelsea Physick 
Garden (P. Miller), and in the Duchess of Bedford’s garden. Early in the 
eighteenth century Irish forms too were to be found in cultivation. 

Toumefort’s Oeum folio aubrotundo minori, piatillo flaria rvbro^ which is 
Linnaeus’s 8axifraga umbroaa, is so well described by Magnol (l.c.) that it is 
unmistakably the Pyrenean form repeatedly collected in later times, as 
already noticed. The rosette of subrotund, thick leaves lying on the ground, 
with short, villous-edged petioles, and the panicles of white flowers with yellow 
and crimson spots and reddish capsules admit of no doubt respecting the 
plant’s identity. Tournefort evidently regarded this plant as distinct from 
his G, folio aubrotundo rmjori, piatillo floria rubro, which had been known since 
Parkinson’s time and was extensively cultivated. No good early description 
of this latter plant can be traced, but Miller (l.c.), who figures it under 
Toumefort’s name, with Parkinson’s as a synonym, and adds the English 
‘ None-so-pretty ’ and ‘ London Pride ’, remarks that it has long been cultivated 
in English gardens. He adds truly that it propagates fast by offsets, but his 
further remark that it grows naturally on a mountain in Kerry in Ireland is 
more doubtful. The plate is only partiaUy satisfactory. The general aspect 
of the plant is correct for the present-day * London Pride as are also the rather 
long petioles and the relatively large, finely speckled flowers; but the leaf- 
margins are poorly shown, and the ciliation of the petioles is omitted. There 
is little doubt, however, but that the figure was drawn from ‘London Pride’. 
It is noteworthy that no capsules are portrayed in the plate. In my experience 
‘ London Pride ’, unHke all other forms that I have cultivated, is completely 
sterile, and this has been observed by other gardeners. Nearly all the exaiccatae 
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of this form that I have examined are likewise without capsules, the only 
certain exceptions being a cultivated specimen at Kew, received from Mackay 
and said to have come from Glengariff, and a recent gathering from Orkney 
(Johnston, no. 3638). This absence of fruit might well be attributed to 
hybridity, but sterility does not seem to characterise the numerous crosses 
in this group that certainly may be found in south-west Ireland, and it 
seems more probable that it has been induced in this case by continual 
vegetative propagation in gardens extending over a very long period. The 
Sloane Herbarium contains examples recognisable as ‘ London Pride ’ from 
Plukenet (H.S. 83/181) as well as from Miller (H.S. 294/75), and in Smith's 
herbarium there is a specimen ‘ Hort. Hb. Banks, 1786'. The same form 
was also collected by W. Andrews in 1844 at Dingle and two other stations 
in Kerry, and more recently at Dingle by E. S. Marshall, who noted it as ‘ type 
umbroaa^ very rare in Ireland But it is by no means clear that it is a native 
plant in Kerry, and, seeding that it had been cultivated in Britain for nearly 
two centuries before it was found there, it is very possible that it is an escape, 
as in county Wicklow and elsewhere in Ireland, as well as in Great Britain 
and on the continent. The Glengariff and Orkney specimens mentioned above 
agree with typical S. umbrosa in the form of their styles and capsules, and, 
judging from this and the plant's general features, it seems reasonable to follow 
Babington in treating * London Pride' as a taxonomic variety of that species 
whose origin is uncertain. 

The native Irish 'London Pride', discovered in 1697, was figured by Petiver 
in 17J 5, and described under Parkinson's name (with Tournefort in synonymy) 
in 1727 by Threlkeld. In Hort. Cliff (p. 167), under ‘ S. foliis cordato-ovalibtis 
crenatis emarginatis, caulf nudo^ 8. Sanicula montana rotundifolia minor 
hispanica Ray Hist. 1047 Linnaeus writes ‘ Crescit in Alpibus Helvetiae et 
montibus Hibemiae,' and thus notes the existence of a plant of this group 
in Ireland. But there is no reference to an Irish locality in Sp. Plant. The 
specimen in Herb. Linn., unnamed and without flowers but resembling the 
common Irish form, came from Spain. 

Haworth first separated this Irish plant from S, umbrosa in Syn. Plant. 
Succ. App. p. 322 (1812) as Robertsonia serraUi, which he afterwards (Saxifr. 
Enum. p. 55 (1821)) converted to a variety serrata of R, punctata {S, punctata L.). 
Don (Mon. Saxifr. p. 352) makes this plant a variety punctata of 8. umbrosa^ 
and adds a var. serratifolia for another Irish form with oblong-ovate instead 
of subrotund leaves. Sternberg (Revis. Saxifr. Suppl. ii, p. 5 (1831)) maintained 
Haworth’s species as S. serrata, with numerous varieties, all from Ireland. 

All of these writers overlooked the Portuguese 8, spathularis Brotero, which 
had been published in 1804 (FI. Lusit. ii, p. 172). Brotero’s account is in 
considerable detail. 8. spathularis is characterised by spathulate, subrotund, 
dentate leaves, borne on petioles twice their length and ciliate only at the 
base ; and by a pubescent scape of white spotted flowers. There is material 
of this plant in Herb. Mus. Brit. (Welwitsch, FI. Lusit, no, 914) and at Kew 
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(Univ. Coimbra, no, 417, Qerez), and this may readily be seen to be identical 
with the common Irish form named R, serrata or 8. serrata by Haworth and 
Sternberg. Its points of difference from 8, umbroaa are important and 
seemingly constant. The leaves, even at maturity, are ascending, subrotund 
or oval (var. aerratifolia Don), acute and dentate with relatively few teeth, 
while in 8. umbroaa they are spreading, subrotund-oblong or cuneiform, obtuse 
or truncate, and crenate with numerous lobules. The petioles of 8. apathvlaria 
are proportionately much longer than in the other, and ciliate only about 
the base instead of throughout. The scape of 8. apathvlaria is glandular- 
pilose rather than glandular-pubescent; and its capsules are greenish and shortly 
cylindric, with short divaricate styles much inflated below, somewhat as in 
the forms of 8, Oeum. The capsules of 8. umbroaa are tinted with red, cylindric- 
conic, with longer divergent but not divaricate styles. These differences, 
especially those of the fruit, taken in conjunction with the plants’ distinct 
geographical areas, seem to warrant the retention of 8. apathvlaria Brot. as 
a separate species. 

Turning to the 8. Oeum forms it now becomes necessary to use the correct 
instead of the commonly accepted nomenclature. It has been shown that 
the original 8. Oeum of Sp. Plant., of which there is a t 3 ^e- 8 pecimen in Herb. 
Linn., is an entirely different plant from that which has been associated with 
the diagnosis of 8, Oeum, supported by Morison’s figure, in the second edition 
of the same work. The original 8, Oeum is said to grow 'in alpibus helveticis, 
pyrenaicis’, but Linnaeus’s specimen was a cultivated example from Hort. 
Cliff. Lapeyrouse (l.c.) remarks that this species is more akin to 8, umbroaa 
than to 8. hirauta L. {8. Oeum auct.), and expresses doubt as to its status, 
although he gives a number of Pyrenean habitats. His figure (as 8, hiratUa) 
portrays a plant sufficiently different from Linnaeus’s ; it is less like 8. umbroaa, 
its leaves being subrotund and subtruncate below, with fewer, broader, angular 
teeth or crenatures. The figure of E.B. 2322 (as 8. hirauta) is not very 
different. Willkomm and Lange (l.c.) do not admit a third species for Spain 
distinct from 8, umbroaa and 8, hirauta, Rouy and Camus (l.c.) apparently 
intend to describe (as 8, hirauta) the form seen by Lapeyrouse, but their account 
recalls largely the features of the true 8, Oeum, 

Most of the material seen in herbaria that can be accurately identified 
with the Linnean type-specimen of 8, Oeum was obtained from cultivated or 
presumably naturalised plants. Such are Reiohb. no. 2448 (Steyr, Upper 
Austria) ; Pichler, Gastein, Salzburg; Jacquet, Forets des Vosges; Joad, 
Vall6e d’Aoste, 1882 ; and Ehrhart, PI. Select, Hortul. no. 93 (the last three 
in Herb. Kew.). Two wild specimens at Kew, however, also closely match 
this form. They are both from the Pyrenees (Spruce, *Eaux Bonnes’, 1845, 
and Hb. Hooker, rochers 41ev6s, Bonjean, 1867). Other material in Herb, 
Kew. indicates that varying hybrids between 8, hirauta L. and 8, umbroaa L. 
are to be found in those mountains. There is a further example in Sir J. E. 
Smith’s herbarium, annotated ‘ 8, hiratUa E. B. Sent from the Gap of Dunloe, 
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Killamey, by J. T. Mackay in 1804’, which is almost exactly like the Linnean 
type of 8. Oeum, as was noted by Mackay (l.c.), and is very different from 
any other Irish Saxifrage that has been examined. It does not look like a 
hybrid between 8. hirstUa L. (8, Oeum auct.) and any form of 8, apathulariSy 
but it may have arisen from the former species crossed with ‘ London Pride 
which is known to grow at Dingle. At the same time it is possible that it was 
not a true native at Killamey. The form is not known to have been sub¬ 
sequently collected. 

From the available evidence it would appear that 8. Oeum was described 
by Linnaeus from cultivated specimens of a plant of unknown origin, which 
has become widely naturalised. A few wild Pyrenean specimens in herbaria 
agree approximately with the description and the type, and, as the form and 
cutting of its foliage, and also its floral characters, are intermediate between 
8. umhrosa of the Pyrenees and 8. hirsutaJj,, it is likely that 8. Oeum is a hybrid 
originally obtained in that region where the parent species grow in company. 
In these circumstances it appears advisable to retain the binominal name, 
under which it may be treated as a pure species or a hybrid. 

A number of other varying Irish intermediate forms have similarly been 
referred to 8 . Oeum L. (8. hirsuia auct.). Most of these show deeply and sharply 
cut, glabrate foliage, and sometimes glabrate petioles, from which it may be 
inferred that they are hybrids of which 8. spaihulariSy rather than 8, umbroaa, 
is one parent, as would be expected in Ireland. The plant distinguished 
by Marshall (l.c.) as 8, hirsuia var. aculideuSy which occurs in more than one 
locality, more closely resembles Mackay’s Gap of Dunloe plant and the Linnean 
type of 8, Oeum, and may be regarded as a good variety of 8, Oeum, It is 
possibly a cross with 8, spathularis var. serratifolia (Don). 

The remaining Linnean species, 8. hirsuia^ originally named 8. rotundifolia 
through inadvertence, is founded on a single synonym from Magnol’s Hort, 
Monsp., which is repeated in the second edition of Sp. Plant., although the 
specific diagnosis is materially altered there. In this case there is no type- 
specimen. Magnol’s plant is accurately described (l.c.) and fairly figured 
under the name of Oeum folio circinato mute crenato, pistillo floris rubro. It is 
said to produce round, crenate leaves, hirsute above and glabrous below, on 
long, pilose petioles, and panicles of white, red-spotted flowers, succeeded 
by red capsules. The plate shows cordate, crenate-dentate leaves about 
as broad as long. Such a plant must be typical 8, hirsuta L. Magnol’s plant 
is described from a new species in Tournefort’s ‘ El^mens de Botanique ’ 
(l.c.), where it immediately follows 0. folio circinato, pistiUo floris pallido T., 
which had previously been distinguished as 8anicula montana crenata flore 
pallido H. R. Paris. Both plants were known not only to Magnol and 
Toumefort, but to Boerhave (PI. Lugd. p. 91 (1710)), and the latter was brought 
into cultivation at Paris at least as early as 1665. No detailed description 
of this plant can be found, but Toumefort by his nomenclature indicates how 
the two forms may be distinguished. The earlier differs from Magnol’s plant 
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by its leaves being orenate but not acutely so, and its capsules pale or greenish 
instead of red. This points to the form of 8, (hum auct. with entirely hirsute, 
obtusely crenate foliage, and white unspotted flowers, which are succeeded 
by capsules that do not redden. 

Most authors have described 8, hirauia L. {8, Oeum auct.) as having spotted 
flowers, or flowers spotted or unspotted, but Lapeyrouse (l.c.), who knew 
it well in the Pyrenees, states definitely ‘ p^tales blancs immacul^s As this 
species certainly hybridises freely in south-west Ireland with 8. apaihvlaris, 
it may be expected that in the Pyrenees it acts similarly in company with 
8, umbroaa, and both of these species having red-spotted flowers, it is likely 
that the petals of a proportion of any hybrids produced would likewise be 
spotted. And these hybrids, re-crossing with 8, hiravia, might well produce 
plants with spotted flowers that otherwise were scarcely separable morphologically 
from this species. After seeing 8. Oeum auct. in situ both in the Pyrenees 
and in Kerry, I am forced to the conclusion that Lape 3 rrouse’fl conception 
of the plant is right, and that the pure species is a slender plant with light 
green, hirsute, obtusely crenate leaves, and slender panicles of white flowers 
without any red spots, in which green and not red capsules are developed. 
This appears to be the plant originally named Sanicula montana crenata 
umbilico pallido. If this is so, the typical Linnean 8. hirauta is of hybrid 
origin, and being a native of the Pjnrenees, it can only be crossed with 
8, umbroaa. How far it has become a fixed form, having the facies of a true 
species, is a matter for investigation. In south-west Ireland 8. hirauta has 
crossed very freely with 8, apathularia, and a general difference between the 
Irish and the Pyrenean forms with spotted flowers may be observed in the 
foliage, the Irish plants, on an average, having distinctly more dentate leaves 
due to the influence of 8, apathulo,ria. Hence the variety dentata (Haw.), 
to which few Pyrenean examples can be referred, is prevalent in Ireland. 

The pure white-flowering species was treated by Sternberg (l.c. p. 4) as a 
var. Lapeyrouaii of 8, hirauta {8. Oeum auct.), and this treatment was followed 
by Engler and Irmscher (l.c. p. 168). If Magnors plant, the basis of the 
Linnean species, is a hybrid, the var. Lapeyrouaii, as a pure species, cannot 
be retained under it. It is therefore proposed to separate it as a distinct 
species, 8. lactiflora, no specific name other than 8, hirauta or 8, Oeum having 
hitherto been applied to it. As some uncertainty may be held to attach to 
the status of the spotted-flowered 8, hirauta, it seems at least convenient 
to retain it, like 8, Oeum L., as a provisional taxonomic species. 

Of the other Irish forms that have been distinguished, Robertaonia poliia 
Haw. is doubtless a hybrid, 8, hirautaxapathvlaria, with rotund, sharply 
dentate, glabrous foliage ; 8. ehgana Maokay, FI. Hibem. p. 64, is a second 
form of the same parentage, notable for the extremely short petioles of its some¬ 
what similar leaves—^it is well represented in Herb. Kew. Another distinct 
form is that figured as 8. hirauta in E.B. 2322 (1811). This was drawn from 
an Irish specimen cultivated at Dublin^ and, as already indicated, is, curiously, 
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almost identical with the 8. hiratUa of Lapeyrouse (Fig. FI. Pyr. t 23). It is 
notable for its glabrous, subrotund leaves, subtruncate but not cordate below, 
and coarsely dentate with broad, angular teeth and feebly developed carti¬ 
laginous margins. These named forms cover only a few of the numerous 
combinations of characters due to hybridity that may be found in south-west 
Ireland and probably also in the Pyrenees. It is not known how far any 
of them have become stable and constant in a wild habitat. 

It has already been shown that 8. punctata L., which was confu^d with 
8. spathularis by Haworth and D. Don, and with 8. aestivalis Fisch. & Mey. 
by Sternberg and subsequent continental authors, is really identical with the 
Siberian 8. davurica Willd. 

The British forms, with their synonymy, may be shown as follows :— 

Saxifraoa L., Sect. Robertsonia (Haw.) Engler. 

* Loaves mimerous, below, narrowofl to broad, flat petioles. 

1. Saxifraoa umbrosa L. Sp. Pi. ed. 2, 574 (1702) ; Lapeyrouse, Fig. FI. 
Pyr. 44 (1795) ; Smith, h]. B. 063 (1799) ; Don, Mon. Saxifr. in Trans. Linn. 
Soc. xiii, 352 (1822), excl. vars. ; Sternberg, Rev. Saxifr. Suppl. ii, 0 (1831), 
cxcl. var. 8 ; Babington, E. B. Suppl. 2891 (1844), as var. crenata ; Syme, 

E. B. ed. 3, iv, 70 (1865), excl. vars. )3 and y ; Willkomm & Lange, FI. Hisp. 
iii, 125 (1874) ; Rouy & (.amus, FI. Fr. vii, 34 (1901); Engler & Irmscher, 
Saxifr. in Pflanzenreich, iv, 117, i, 174 (1916), excl. var. y ; Robertsonia 
nmhrosa Haw. Saxifr. Enum. 55 (1821). 

Gemn folio suhrotumlo minori\ jmtillo floris rvhro. Tourn. El. Bot. i, 218 
(1094) ; Magnol, Hort. Monsp. 88 (1097). 

leones. Magnol, l.c. t. 88 ; Lapey. l.e. t. 22; E. B. 663; Reichb. Icon. 
Botan. f. 841 ; Slernb. l.c. t. xviii, if. 7-*10 : Engl. & Irmsch. l.c. f. 45/. 

E.rsicc. Bordere, no. 12103, Heas, Htes-Pyren^s ; Billot, no. 768 ; Endress, 
Eauxbonnes, Pyr.-Occid,, 1831,in Hb. Mus. Brit.; Bourgeau, Pyr.-Espagnoles, 
no. 440 ; Rene de Parquet, Castaneze, Aragon, 1862, in Hb. Mus. Brit. ; 

F. Schultz, Hb. Norm. no. 664 ; Borrer, Glutton Gill, Yorks, in Hb. Mus. Brit.; 
FI. Exsicc. Austro-Hungarica, no. 615, Ternberg, Austria Sup*", [copiose et 
certe spontanea-Zimraeter]. 

Leaves of flowering shoots rosulate, subrotund-oval to oblong-cuneate 
(of the turions shorter and broader), spreading at maturity, deep green, thick 
and ± coriaceous, obscurely veined, glabrous, obtusely and often subimbricately 
crenate (number of crenatures 4-10 on each side), subtruncate with the flattened 
terminal lobe shorter and broader than the others, broadly cartilaginous- 
edged, and cuneate or rather abruptly narrowed below to a broad, flat petiole 
with margins densely ciliate throughout, and often much shorter than the 
lamina, but sometimes as long or even rather longer. Scape slender, suffused 
with red, glandular-pubescent especially above. Corolla 7*5-9 mm. in diameter ; 

* WRN. JQURN,—^BOTANY, VOL. L X 
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the narrow, white petals each with a yellow basal spot and a few crimson 
specks above; ovary of opening flower very small. Capsule oylindrio-conic, 
reddish, with ascending-divergent styles. 

p. crenato-serrata Bab. in E. B. 2891 (1844). London Pride. 

Sedum montanum aerratum guUato flore. Park. Theatr. Bot. 738 (1640); 
Oeum folio avbroiundo rmjori^ piatUlo floris rubro, Toum. El. Bot. i, 218 (1694); 
Magnol, Hort. Monsp, 87 (1697). 

Icon, Miller, Fig. Plant, i, t. 141, f. 2. 

Exsicc. Berveiller, Ballon de Grubwiller, Alsace, 1892 ; Chelsea Garden, 
nos. 3285 & 1126 (1744), 2837 (1778); Andrews, Dingle, 1844; Marshall, 
Culbone, 1907 ; Frankland, Thorp Arch; Ley, Ashwood Dale, Derbyshire: 
all in Hb. Mus. Brit. Johnston, no. 3638 ; Metcalfe, Buxton, 1822 ; Mackay, 
Woods of GlengariiF, 1805 (cult.); Andrews, Couminsh and Graun Kad, Kerry, 
1844 : all in Hb. Kew. 

Leaves larger and less spreading than in the t 3 rpe, subacute with generally 
more numerous (up to 12 on each aide) and angular crenatures ; petiole usually 
as long as the lamina. Scape taller, many-flowered, with glandular hairs 
fewer and longer below. Corolla about 9 mm. in diameter, with broader 
petals more finely speckled with crimson ; ovary larger in the opening flower. 
Capsule rarely developed. Otherwise like the type. 

Hob, Cantabrian Mts. and probably elsewhere in Northern Spain ; Western, 
Central, and Eastern Pyrenees, both on the Spanish and French side ; Ternberg, 
Upper Austria, probably naturalised only; Heseldon and linn Gills, York¬ 
shire, perhaps native, but possibly relicts of the small-flowered form of the 
species mentioned by Ray. 

Var. j 8 . In Kerry, but probably naturalised there as in other parts of Ireland ; 
naturalised in various localities in England and Scotland, and also in Alsace. 

2. S. SPATHULABIS Brotero, FI. Lusit. ii, 172 (1804) ; Bobertsonia serrcUa 
Haw, Syn. PI. Succ. App. 322 (1812); B. pundata var. scrrata Haw. Saxifr. 
Enum. 55 (1821) ; 8, umbrosa var. punctata Don, Mon, Saxifr. in Trans. Linn. 
Soc. xiii, 352 (1822) ; Bab. E. B. Suppl. 2891 (1844) ; Syme, E. B. ed. 3 , iv, 
70 (1865); 8, aerraia Stemb. Rev. Saxifr. Suppl. ii, 5 (1831); 8, umbrosa 
var. jS, Mackay, FI. Hibern. 64 (1836); 8, umbrosa Scully, FI. Kerry, 103 
(1916) ; 8, umbrosa var. serratifolia Engl. & Trmsch. Saxifr. in Pflanzenreich, 
iv, 117, i, 174 (1916). 

8€dum rnmtamm serratum guUato flore, Threlkeld, Syn. Stirp. Hibern. 
(1727), non aliorum. 

leones. Stemb. Lc. t. xi (as 8. hibemica), and t. xviii, ff. 12,13,15, 16, So 17 ; 
E. B. S. 2891, as 8. umbrosa var. serratifolia ; Reichb. Icon. Botan. f. 846 
(as 8, serratifolia ^; Engl. So Irmsch. l.c. f. 46 5 ^. 
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£xsicc. Welwitsch, FI. Lusit. no. 914; Fernandes, S. da Estrella, 1920 ; 
Murray, S. de Gerez, 1887, as S, umhrom ; Durieu, PI. Sel. Hispano-Lusit. 
no. 330, as S. umhroaa ; Bourgeau, PI. d’Espagne, 1864, no. 2645, as 8. umbroaa ; 
Wilmott k Lacaita, Iter Hisp. 1927, Puerto de Ponton, Leon; CarroD, 
Camtuol, Kerry, 1853, as 8, umbrosa ; A. B. Lambert, Croagh Patrick, Mayo, 
as 8, umbroaa ; Praeger, Cashel, 1894, and Clare Island, 1910, as 8. umbrosa ; 
Marshall, no. 4030, as 8, umbrosa: all in Hb. Mus. Brit. Univ. Coimbra, 
Gerez, no. 417, in Hb. Kew. 

Leaves of flowering shoots loosely rosulate, spathulate or subrotund, ascending 
and not Ijdng flat at maturity, deep green, thick and ± coriaceous with 
obscure veins, glabrous, coarsely dentate, ^ acute, with the terminal tooth 
as long as those adjoining, the teeth not munerous (4-7 on each side), triangular 
and ±acute, or sometimes elongate and sharply pointed, distinctly cartilaginous- 
edged, cuneate or abruptly narrowed below to a broad flat petiole much longer 
than the lamina and subciliate with a few pilose hairs usually near the base. 
Scape rather robust, generally glandular-pilose throughout. Corolla 9-11 mm. 
in diameter ; the narrow white petals with 1-3 yellow basal spots and numerous 
crimson marks above ; ovary of opening flower about twice as large as in 
8. umbrosa. Capsule shortly cylindric, scarcely narrowed above, greenish 
in colour, with short divaricate styles inflated below. 

p. aerratifolm, comb. nov. 

8. umbrosa var. serratifolia Don, l.c.; Mackay, l.c. (excl. syn.); Syme, l.c. 

Exsicc. Andrews, Dingle, Kerry, 1844, in Hb. Mus. Brit., as 8. umbrosa 
var. serratifolia ; Pugsley, no. 519, Wicklow. 

Leaves normally lighter green, oval or oblong, more rarely subrotund, acute, 
and serrate \^ith more numerous (6-9 on each side), sharply pointed teeth. 
Scape usually very glandular with relatively compact inflorescence. Otherwise 
like the type. 

Hab. Serra da Estrella and Serra da Gerez, Portugal; Galicia, Leon, and 
Asturias, N. Spain ; S. & W. Ireland. 

Var. p. In Ireland only ; Kerry, with the specific type, and Lugnaquilla, 
Co. Wicklow. 

♦ * Leaves fewer, cordate or truncate below, with slender petioles. 

3. S. Geum L. Sp. PI. 401 (1753) (excl, syn.), et ejusdem herb. ; Syst. Nat. 
etl. 10, 1026 (1759) ; 8. hirsuta L. Sp. PI. ed. 2, 574 (1762) (excl. syn.) ; 
Lapey. Fig, FI. Pyr. 45 (1795) ?; Mackay, FI. Hibern. 64 (1836) ; Rouy & 
Camus, FI. Fr. vii, 35 (1901)?; Scully, FI. Kerry, 99 (1916), ex parte; 
Robertsonia sphmroidea Haw. Syn. PI. Succ. App. 322 (1812) ; R. hirsuJta 
vars. obliqua and spbaeroidm^ Haw. Saxifr. Enum. 54 (1821); 8. hirsuta 
a. lAnwiei Stmib. Rev. Saxifr. Suppl. ii, 5 (1831); 8. Qeum subsp. hirsuia 
var. sphaeroidm Engl. & Irmsch. Saxifr. in Pflanzenreich, iv, 117, i, 172 
(1916). 
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Icon. Engl. & Irrnsch. l.c. f. 44 c. 

Exeicc. Spruce, Eaux Bonnes, 1845, as 8. hirauta ; Hb. Hooker, Bonjean, 
1867, as 8, hirsuta ; Jacquet, Forfits des Vosges, as 8. umbroaa ; Joad, Vall 6 e 
d’Aoste, 1882, as 8. hirsvia ; Ehrh. PL Sel. Hortul. no. 93 (1793), as 8, hirstUa : 
all in Hb. Kew. Reichb. no. 2448, Steyr, Upper Austria, as 8. hirmta ; Piohler, 
Gastein, Salzburg, 1864, as 8. urnbrosa ; Berne Bot. Garden, ex Hb. Roemer, 
in Hb. Mus. Brit., as 8. umbroaa; Mackay, Gap of Dunloe, 1804, in Hb. Smith, 
as 8. hirmta. 

Leaves of flowering shoots scarcely rosulate, broadly oval, ascending, deep 
green, rather thick and coriaceous, obscurely veined, glabrous, somewhat 
finely and subimbricately crenate (9-13 rounded or flattened crenatures on 
each side), retuse through the apical crenature being shorter than those adjacent, 
broadly cartilaginous-edged, subcordate or truncate below, with a narrow, 
slightly flattened, pilose petiole at least twice as long as the lamina. Scape 
glandular-pubesc/ent. Corolla about 9 mm. in diameter ; petals with a yellow 
basal spot and a few crimson marks above. Capsule shortly cylindric, 
-ttinted with red, with short styles apparently a little less divaricate than 
in 8. apathularis. 

(zctUidena, comb. nov. 

8. hirsuta var. actUidens E. S. Marshall in Joum. Bot. 1. 198 (1912). 

Exsicc. Marshall, no. 3647, Connor Hill; Scully, Slieve Mish and Toro Mt., 
1908, in Hb. Mus. Brit., as 8. hirsuta. 

Leaves subtruncate at the base, with fine, subacute teeth rather than 
rounded crenatures, and more narrowly cartilaginous margins ; petiole about 
three times as long as the lamina. Otherwise like the type. 

Hob. Eaux Bonnes (and Bonjean ?), Basses-Psnr^ntes; Gap of Dunloe, 
Kerry, Ireland ; Vosges Mts. ; Valley of Aosta, Piedmont; Gastein, Salzburg ; 
Steyr, Upper Austria ; probably naturalised in all except the Pyrenean stations. 

Var. j 8 . In several localities in Co. Kerry, Ireland, of uncertain status. 

4. S. HIRSUTA L. Sp. PI. 401 (1763), emend. Sysi. Nat. ed. 10, 1026 (1759) ; 
Seringe in DC. Prodr. iv, 42 (1830); Gren. & Godr. FI. Fr. i, 639 (1848) ; 
Willkomm & Lange, FI. Hisp. iii, 126 (1874); Coste, FI. Fr. ii, 132 (1903) ; 
8. Oeum L. Sp. PI. ed. 2, 574 (1762), excl. sjm. C. B. P. & Morison (non fig.); 
Stemb. Rev. Saxifr. Suppl. ii, 4 (1831), as var. Linnaei ; Rouy & Camus, FI. 
Fr. vii, 36 (1901); Scully, FI. Kerry, 96 (1916), ex parte; Engl. & Irrnsch. 
Saxifr. in Pflanzenreioh, iv, 117, i, 168, as subsp. Eu-Oeum var. Lapeyrousii 
f. rnaeulcUa and f. crenata ; Robertsonia crenata Haw. 8311 . PL Succ. App. 
322 (1812); R. Oeum var. crenata Haw. Saxifr. Enum. 53 (1821). 

Oeum folio circinato actUe crenato, pistiUo floris rubro. Toum. EL Bot. i, 
218 (1694); Magnol, Hort. Monsp. 87 (1697). 
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leones. Maguol, l.c. t. 87 ; Morison, Hist, iii, f. 12, t. 9, f. 12; Stemb. l.c. 
t. xviii, f. 1 a 3 ; Reiohb. Icon. Botan. f. 849. 

Exaicc. Bordfere, no. 12061, G6dres; Willkomm, Iter Hisp. secund. no. 1, 
Yrun ; P. Schultz, Hb. Norm. no. 665; Endress, Pas de Boland, Pyr.-Occid. 
1831 ; Chelsea Garden, no. 2834 (1778); Dawson Turner, Killamey ; Ibbotson, 
Collinton Woods, Edinburgh, 1841 : all as 8. Oeum ; Billot, no. 669 : all in 
Hb. Mus. Brit. 

Plant of slenderer habit than the three preceding species. Leaves of flowering 
shoots subrosulate, rotundate, generally rather longer than broad, but occasion¬ 
ally broader than long, ascending, bright green and often purplish below, 
less thick and coriaceous than in 8. umbrosa or 8. Geurn but obscurely nerved, 
commonly hirsute on both surfaces with coarse, pilose hairs but sometimes 
glabrate below, typically dentate-(jrenate with subacute, generally coarse 
orenatures (8-13 on each side), obtuse or even retuse owing to the flattened 
apical crenature, inarrowly cartilaginous-edged and usually deeply cordate, 
with a narrow, scarcely flattened, strongly pilose petiole twice or thrice as 
long as the lamina. Scape very slender, finely glandular-pubescent, sometimes 
with longer hairs below. Corolla about 9 mm. in diameter ; the narrow 
white petals with a yellow basal spot and red specks above. Capsule shortly 
cylindric, greenish ^tinted with red, with short divaricate styles inflated below. 

j8. dentatUi comb. nov. 

RoberUsonia dentaUi Haw . Syn. Pi. Succ. App. 323 (1812) ; R. Ge/nrn var. 
dtnkitu Haw. Saxifr. Enuui. 53 (1821) ; 8. Gtum var. Haworthii Sternb. l.c. 4 ; 
8, Geum Bab. E. B. 8, 2893 (1845) ; 8. Geum var. serraUi Syme E. B. ed. 3, 
iv. 68 (1865) ; 8, Geum subsp. Eu-Geum var. dentata Engl. & Irmsch. l.c. 168. 

leones. E. B. S. 2893 ; Engl. & Irmsch. l.c. f. 43 g. 

Exsicc. Andrews, Connor Hill, 1844 ; Ridley, Tore Mt., 1883 (partim) : 
both in Hb. Mus. Brit, as 8. Geum. 

Leaves dentate with ±acute teeth, hirsute on both sides. Otherwise like 
the type. 

Hob. Western and Central Pyrenees, probably also in northern Spain; 
Co. Kerry and Co. Cork, Ireland. 

Var. jS. Chiefly in south-west Ireland. 

6. S. LACTIFLORA, sp. nov. 8. Geum Lapey. Fig. FI. Pyr. 46 (1796), non 
Linn.; Smith, E. B. 1561 (1806); Syme, E. B. ed. 3, iv, 68 (1865), a^s var. crenata ; 
Scully, FI. Kerry, 96 (1916), ex parte ; 8. Geum var. Lapeyrousii Sternb. 
Rev. Saxifr. Suppl. ii, 4 (1831); 8. Geum var. 8, Mackay, FI. Hibem. 64 (1836); 
8. Oeum subsp. Eu-Oeum var. Lapeyrousii f. albifiora Engl.& Irmsch. Saxifr. 
in Pflanzenreich, iv, 117, i, 168 (1916); Robertsonia Geum var. a. Haw. Saxifr. 
Enum. 53 (1821). 
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Sanicula montana crenaia umbilico paUido. Joncquet, Uort. Keg. 161 
(1666) ? Oeum folio circinatOt piatiUo floria pallido, Tourn, El. Bot. i, 218 
(1664); Magnol, Hort. Monsp. 87 (1697) ? 

Iconea, Lapey. l.c. t. 24; E. B. 1661 ; Sternb. l.c. t. xviii, ff. 2, 4, 6, 6; 
Engl. & Irmsch. l.c. f. 43, a-/. 

Exskc. Soc. Dauph. no. 6398 ; Sennen, PI. d'Espagne, no. 1673; Losa, 
Cubella, Sobron, Spain ; Wilmott, St. Jean, Pied du Port, Basses-Pyr4n4es ; 
Marshall, no. 3639, Cloghane : all as 8, Oeum ; Bourgeau, PI. d’Espagne, 
no. 2644, as 8, hiraiUa : all in Hb. Mus. Brit.; Pugsley, no. 520, Bigorre, 
Hautes-Pyr6n6e8 (type); Pugsley, no. 621, Mt. Brandon. 

In habit and general characters closely resembling 8. hirauta L., but with 
lighter green foliage hirsute on both surfaces ; leaf-cutting variable, erenatures 
(6-13 on each side) sometimes few and broad, sometimes narrower and more 
numerous, the apical often shorter and broader than those adjacent. In some 
Irish forms the leaves are more dentate. Corolla with narrow, white petals 
showing a ^distinct yellow basal blotch, but without any red or crimson 
markings; anthers yellow. Capsule always green, with short divergent 
styles much intlated below. 

I have marked as the specific type a plant which I myself collected along 
the banks of a stream in the hilly meadows near Bigorre, Hautes-Pyr^n^es, 
where it was quite uniform and far firom any habitat of 8. umbroaa. 

Hah, Asturias and probably elsewhere in northern Spain; Western and 
Central Pjrenees; Co. Kerry and Co. Cork, Ireland. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 6. 

ISaxifraga Umm* The specimen in the Liimean Herbarium— 
about three-hfths natural size. 


Plate 7. 

Saxifraga puncUUa. The specimen in the Linnean Herbarium— 
about three-fourths natural size. 
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On rhythmic development and radial organisation in the flower. By Edith R. 
Saundebs, F.L.S., sometime Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge. 


(With 33 Text-figures) 

LRead 9 May 1935J 

1. Considebations of general principles. 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasise the point that the whole ground-plan 
of the flower—in other words, the number and arrangement of the several 
members composing it—often cannot be determined by mere inspection, even if 
the examination is repeated at successive stages in development. Such an 
examination will tell us that the number of floral members present is not Use 
than the number of individual structures that we see partly or completely 
disjoined, but in many cases this method fails to disclose whether or not the 
number is higher than this minimum, 1 need only cite in illustration of this 
difficulty the calyx in Cypripedium^ UUx, and Scutellaria, the corolla in Calceo¬ 
laria and many Composites, the single perianth in Arietolochia, the androecium 
in SoldaneHa, the gynoecium in a Primula, 

ft is clear that we need some other criterion which will suffice when the 
outward appearance leads to uncertainty. Such a criterion is afforded 
by the vascular scheme, for the vascular ground-plan and the floral ground- 
plan are directly bound up together, hence if we are not able to decide the 
above question by the one method we may be able easily to do so by the other. 
For the two ground-plans are expressions of the same morphological scheme 
in different terms. The one, as much as the other, is the outcome of certain 
inherent rhythmic processes which bring about the orderly and symmetrical 
disposition of the component units. These rhythmic developments are 
common knowledge. In the first place there is in the floral, as in the vegetative, 
shoot the primary rhythm which takes effect in the length direction, bringing 
about the regular alternation of nodes and internodes. A secondary rhythmic 
process manifesting its effects at the nodes leads to the formation of separate 
individual floral members and to their regular disposition. 

When we proceed to consider this latter rhythmic process in further detail 
it is found convenient to deal separately with the acyclic and the cyclic type. 
On the more elongated axis of the acyclic flower the ‘ beats ’ in the rhythmic 
process, for so we may regard the successive exsertion points of the floral 
members, lie on a regular uninterrupted spiral ♦. The floral members follow 

♦ Though a change of rhythm may occur when there is a sudden marked change in the 
exsertion width of successive members, as e.g. at the point of transition from corolla to 
androecium. 
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one another at sucoessively higher levels on approximately equidietarU radii. 
In such flowers each member is, as a rule, exserted separately hence the 
floral ground-plan is readily ascertainable on inspection. We shall not, there¬ 
fore, concern ourselves further here with this class, but can confine our attention 
to cyclic forms, in which, owing to fusions, or, as we should perhaps say, 
to non-disjunction or non-segmentation, outward form is often no longer a 
wholly safe guide. In these types the shortening of the floral axis reduces the 
time and the space available for the development of the series of floral members. 
The necessary saving in time and economising of space has been effected by 
breaking up the simply even rhythm characterising the acyclic type and the 
production of a double rhythm expressed in the succession of the ‘ boats *, 
not at equal intervals throughout, but in recurrent series. We can, then, 
view the cyclic type as arising from the acyclic simply through a change in 
the rhythm of development—^through the speeding-up, at regular intervals 
and for definite periods, of the formation of floral members. As a result, the 
turns of the spiral traced in each of these periods become so flattened that the 
members lying on them appear to form a whorl. But the spiral trend has not 
disappeared. Though more or less obscured during the development of the 
whorl it becomes manifest as each new whorl is initiated. After each period 
of speeding-up there is a period of reaction. The lateral interval between 
the last member of one whorl and the first of the succeeding whorl is not identical 
with that between the successive members of an individual whorl. It may be 
larger or smaller, the outcome in either case being the same. The first member, 
and consequently all the members of the new whorl, are in this way brought 
on to the set of radii alternating with that of the preceding whorl f- 

Now, although this arrangement of alternating whorls is so general that m c 
should expect it to rest on a piihciple of universal application, we are never¬ 
theless familiar with a large number of instances in which it appears to break 
down, often in circumstances which do not suggest that an additional whorl 
was originally present and in the course of evolution has become suppressed. 

There is, for example, the very large class of isomerous six-whorled types $ 
in which the androecium is obdiplostemonous and the ovary loculi lie on the 
radii of the petals, whereas strict alternation should bring them in line with 
the sepals. There are also some five-whorled types having only one whorl 
of stamens, in which this whorl is superposed upon the preceding perianth 
whorl. Furthermore, in certain genera, which include some species with the 
full number of whorls and others in which an intermediate whorl has 
undoubtedly been suppressed, the radial position of tibe later whorls is the same 
in both groups. These facts are also common knowledge, but a satisfactory 
explanation has hitherto been lacking. When, however, it is realised that 
underlying the floral ground-plan is a strictly related, if not identical, vascular 

* Some gynoecia excepted. 

t Unless these relati 9 n 8 are disturbed by fusion, partial or complete (see later). 

% Types, that is, wiHi two perianth, two stamen, and two carpel whorls* 
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ground-plan, and that it is primarily in the vascular ground-plan that the 
inherent rhythm of organisation on alternate sets of radii is expressed, then 
the various kinds of exceptions to the general rule of alternating whorls of 
members become intelligible. Furthermore, it becomes possible to define the 
conditions which give rise to these exceptions and therefore to predict when 
they will occur, and, finally, to bring them all into line with the general rule. 

It is not a little astonishing that, although the vascular ground-plan was 
successfully employed as a means of elucidating the orchidaceous floral ground- 
plan rather more than seventy years ago, but little use has since been made 
of this method for investigating the problems presented in floral morphology. 

An examination of the floral scheme in a large number of genera of the 
hypogynous class * shows that for our present purpose such types can 
conveniently be divided into two groups. In the one group the central vascular 
cylinder changes but little in diameter in the region of the flower base. This 
being so, the strands which become the midribs of the members of the suc¬ 
cessive whorls, from the moment at which they become delimited, all follow 
a centrifugal course, running directly outwards from the central cylinder through 
the axis ground tissue to the shortly-to-be exserted members which they serve. 
In the other group the central cylinder expands considerably at the flower 
base. The process of organisation of the strands for the inner whorls proceeds 
centripetally. In types in which development follows this latter course the 
appearance seen in transverse section usually shows a much less regular arrange¬ 
ment than when the sets of strands for the different whorls turn directly out¬ 
wards. and in the initial stages of the organisation process anastomoses may 
obscui’e any indication of a definite pattern in relation to the two sets of con¬ 
struction radii. The appearance then is more comparable with that charac¬ 
teristic of nodes in some vegetative axes. But as the process of delimitation 
is completed the bundles for each whorl in due course take up their proper 
radial positions before passing into the members for which they are destined. 
The point of importance in the present connection is that, typically, in both 
modes of development a single strand is formed on the radius of each member 
which, traversing the ground tissue of the axis, enters and becomes the midrib of 
that member. 

Wo thus find, as we might expect, that the vascular ground-plan rests upon 
the same principle of radial symmetry as the floral ground-plan. The two are 
identical f except when fusion (non-disjunction) of bundles takes place. Where 
this correspondence appears not to hold investigation shows that the dis¬ 
crepancy does not indicate a real divergence but is the result of some secondary 

♦ The reason for the selection of hypogynous types is obvious. The various fusions 
which have taken place in the vascular system of syngonous forms are more readily analysed 
if the principles underlying the less condensed scheme of hypogynous types is clearly 

grasped. 

t Or evidently they have been so in some ancestral form, although in its descendants 
to-day parts of tiie original vascular system are lacking through degeneration. 
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complication due to various causes, such e.g, as fusion of superposed bundles : 
vascular degeneration resulting in the disappearance of the basal (connecting) 
region, or even of the whole of some or of all the bundles, on one set of radii: 
precocious branching of the bundles while still traversing the ground tissue 
of the axis so that a pair of laterals (or occasionally more than one), as well 
as the midrib bundle, enters the exserted member; or, in sepals with commissural 
laterals, organisation of these laterals at an even earlier stage. 

In types in which the first of the above-mentioned conditions is present, 
that is when the midrib bundles for two superposed members emerge from 
the central cylinder as a single trunk cord, which is resolved at a later point 
into its components, the total number of separate bundles leaving the central 
cylinder of the axis will obviously be fewer than that of the members which 
they serve. Fusion of this nature is common between the bundles of the 
j)erianth and androecium, occurring in types in which the stamens are exserted 
directly from the axis as well as in those in which they are epipetalous. 

In types in which gradual degeneration of the midrib bundles is ultimately 
followed by their complete disappearance, although the corresponding floral 
members still retain their outward form, a condition not infrequently found 
in the two-whorled androecium, the total number of bundles turning out from 
the central cylinder will again not accord with the number of floral members. 
But in many of these cases evidence is available showing that this discrepancy 
is of secondary origin. Thus, although the bundles have disappeared from 
a staininal whorl in some genera of the Geraniaceae (Erodium) and Amaran- 
taceae {Alternanthara) they are present in other related genera (e.g. Geranium 
and Omnphrena), Or the bundles may have only partially disappeared as in 
some Polyanthus * individuals, in which although the basal part of the maui 
bundle has been lost, the disconnected branch system still persists. 

In types coming under the third head mentioned above, in which three 
(or more) separate bundles enter the exserted member, the mode of origin 
of the additional strands—by lateral branching, at an unusually early stage, 
of the out-turning midrib bundle—shows that here too there is no real lack of 
conformity between the floral and the vascular ground-plans. Instances 
of such premature branching of the midrib bundles below the exsertion level 
but outside the central cylinder may be seen in the |;)undle8 for the sepals of 
Rhododendron racemosum and Hy'pericum aegypticum, in those for the petals 
of some Cistaceae and of Zebrina pendtUa among Monocotyledons, in those for 

* In earlier references to the interpretation of the vascular scheme of the Priinulaceae 
1 liave cited species of Androsace ai<d Cortuaa besides Polyanthus as showing partial degenera¬ 
tion of the antesepalous stamen bundles. I therefore take the opportunity to state that 
1 have Buioe been able to confirm this observation in Polyanthus individuals and in Androsace^ 
but that 1 have not met with it again in Cortusa. It is therefore possible that the Oorhtsa 
specimen originally examined was altogether excq>tional in this respect and that vascular 
degeneration of this naturp is not usual in this genus (see ( 12 ), p. 264, footnote 1, and ( 14 ), 
p. 137). 
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the sterile carpels of species of Hypericum and Oxalis. So far as I am aware, 
branching of the bundle is never found either before or after exsertion in the 
individual stamen of the typical form characteristic of cyclic types if it is fully 
functional, but is quite frequent when such members become sterile, as is seen, 
e.g., in the petaloid staminodes of Soldanella^ Clavija, Jacquinia, Labaiia, 
and even in the incompletely fertile stamens of Salvia, 

2. Consideration of apparent exceptions to the 

PRINCIPLES OUTLINED ABOVE. 

(i) Obdiplostemony and aniepetalous loculi in iaomerous 
aix-whorled flowers. 

In those types in which the midrib bundles for the successive whorls all arise 
independently, and in which there is no differcfutial development of the disk 
or other unequal development of the axis as Ixjtween the two sets of radii, 
there can, I think, be no doubt that obdiplostemony is the direct result of the 
different degree of radial extension attained by the sterile and the fertile carpel 
whorls, respectively. This connection is well exemplified by some isomerous 
types in the Caryophyllaceoe and by comparable types in the alliances Geraniales 
and Ericales. In Agrostemma and in specimens of Siellaria aqualica Scop, 
with an isomerous gynoecium the loculi are antepetalous—nevertheless, the 
androecium is not appreciably obdiplostemonous, for the two whorls of carpels 
have the same radial dimension, a transverse section of the ovary showing 
an e\en circular outline with the midrib bundles of both whorls lying on the 
same circle ; hence the bundles for both stamen whorls also lie on a common 
circle. On the other hand, in six-whorled isomerous types in the Geraniales, 
with the exception of the Linaceae, the radial dimension of the two carpel 
whorls is very different and obdiplostemony is correspondingly well-Ynarked. 
In Ericaceae and Pirolaceae, where the difference in these radial dimensions 
is not so considerable, the obdiplostemonous condition is less pronounced. 

On the above view it becomes possible to refer all cases of true obdiplostemony 
in types coming under the above head ♦ to one common cause. It may be 
noted, however, that in some species not coming into this category a condition 
unconnected with gynoecium configuration not infrequently occurs which will 
presumably have the effect of at least facilitating, if not of causing, the obdiplo- 
stemonous arrangement. In the species referred to the antepetalous stamen 
bundles do not arise separately but are carried out conjoined with the petal 
midrib bundles, and in this way are brought to a position further from the 
centre than that reached by the independently arising antesepalous stamen 
bundles. 

Now although we can explain simply and fully the hitch in alternation 
occurring in obdiplostemonous types between the second and third w horls by 


* i,e. types in which the midrib bundles for all the whorls arise independently. 
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viewing it as a secondaiy induoed effect produced by the configuration of 
the carpels, it still remains to account for the primary cause lying behind 
this effect, viz. the hitch in alternation occurring between the fourth (inner 
stamina!) and fifth (outer carpel) whmrls which brings the sterile carpels into 
line with the petals, whereas, if alternation held good throughout, they would 
lie on the sepal radii. Three classes of facts point the way to an explanation, 
as will appear from what follows:— 

(i) T 3 rpes in which the vascular ground-plan is identical with the floral 
ground-plan, i.e. types in which the midrib bundles for the members of all 
whorls leave the central cylinder separately, are relatively few. In such 
isomerous six-whorled types, unless some special counteracting condition 
or structural feature outbalances the natural result, the (yuier carpels {and 
hence the lo&idi)^ contrary to the general rule of aUemating whorls^ appear to be 
invariably anJtepetalcms, In the majority of such six-whorled species fusion of 
the bundles of some superposed whorls for a longer or shorter distance is a 
regular feature. That is to say, the midrib bundles of (usually) two super¬ 
posed members leave the central cylinder as a single trunk cord, which later 
undergoes dissociation into its components. It may, perhaps, be well at this 
point to make clear that by the above phraseology it is not intended to imply 
that two sets of organised elements are presumed to lie side by side in one strand 
and later to separate, but rather that two devdoprmnJUd potentialities co-exist 
in the one strand and that later each reaches separate expression. It is, 
of course, possible to look at the above relationship from the opposite stand¬ 
point and to describe the midrib bundle of the inner of two such whorls as fitting 
on at its lower end to that of the member of the outer whorl upon which it is 
superposed. But it does not apj^r to me that anything is gained by viewing 
these relations in this reverse way *, rather the contrary. But whether we 
trace the bundle systems in the one direction or the other is not of moment 
for our present purpose, for in whichever manner we visualise these relations 
we reach the same conclusion, viz. that, in order to meet within a certain limit 
of time the difficulty created by restriction of space, the bulk of isomerous six-whorled 
types have adopted as an aUemative to reduction in the number of members in the 
inner whorls the plan of the trunk cord. It having become difficult when the 
full number of isomerous whorls is present for all the bundles to arise directly 
from (or fit directly on to) the central cylinder, some of the bundles have come 
to leave (or, if one prefers so to regard the process of development, to enter) 
the cylinder associated together. 

The most usual cases of fusion of the kind indicated are between the 
antepetalous stamen bundles and those of the petals, or between both sets 
of stamen bundles and those of both perianth whorls, the former of these 
conditions being extremely common. It appears that when such fusions occur 
the superposed whorls served by a single set of trunk cords behave from the point 

♦ i,e. from above downwaids inRtead of from below upwards, 
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of view of aUemcUion as a single whorl. Thus when the antepetalous stamen 
bundles are carried out conjoined with the petal bundles, while the ante- 
sepalous stamen bundles originate independently the outer carpels (and 
loculi) are antepetalous. Whereas, if the bundles of both stamen whorls issue 
from the central cylinder conjoined with the bundles of the perianth members 
these carpels are antesepalous, although the number of whorls is identical 
in the two cases. 

(ii) The obdiplostemonous condition, so far as I am aware, never occurs 
in Monocotyledons. Although an isomerous six-whorled ground-plan is 
characteristic of nearly all types in liliaceae, Commelinaceae, Pontederiaceae, 
Juncaoeae, Flagellariaceae, and Rapateaceae, yet in every case alternation 
of the whorls is maintained throughout. [I have elsewhere drawn attention 
to the fact that Seubert’s floral diagram of Rapatea palvdosa, which appears 
in Martius’s ‘ Flora Brasiliensis ’ (i 6 ) and has been reproduced in later 
systematic works, in which the loculi are represented as antepetalous and 
in which, therefore, obdiplostemony is to be presumed, is incorrect. In the 
material which I examined the loculi were antesepalous as in other isomerous 
Monocotyledons (see ( 15 ), pp. 657, 689).] In no members of the above families 
so far examined do the bundles for either stamen whorl originate independently, 
while in every case, as on the present conception is therefore to he expected, the ouier 
carpels and loculi are arUesepalous. 

(iii) In those isomerous six-whorled types in which the midrib bundles for 
all whorls originate independently, but in which the natural outcome of this 
ground-plan is outbalanced by some other structural feature, which has the 
effect of affording more space or more time for the expansion of the later 
whorls alternation of the whorls continues throughout. Thus in Stachyurus 
prascox Sieb. & Zucc. (see ( 15 ), p. 6 ^, and figs. 132-139) the greater dimension 
of the stamen-bearing disk structure on the sepal radii inevitably brings about 
a diplostemonous condition, hence the outer carpels are antesepalous. Again, 
where the presence of a gynophore or stipe allows carpel expansion to be delayed 
until a level is reached at which the restraint exerted by the outer whorls is 
removed, the outer carpels are again able to develop on the sepal radii as happens 
in various isomerous Caryophyllaceae. 

The above facts and others which can be interpreted on the same lines lead 
to the following conclusions :— 

1 . That the fundamental principle of floral construction in existing cyclic 
forms is not solely, nor primarily, that of the alternation of successive whorls 
of members but of the alternation of successive whorls of outgoing strands 
destined to become midrib bundles of the floral members, either directly if 
the strand corresponds to a single bundle having a single developmental poten¬ 
tiality, or after resolution if the strand corresponds to a compound bundle 
or trunk cord with a twofold developmental potentiality. 

2. That when the outgoing strands which become midrib bundles represent 
single bundles, i.e. have one developmental potentiality, floral ground-plan 
l^nd vascular ground-plan will coincide. 
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3. That when the outgoing strands for six successive isomerous whorls all 
turn outwards independently and in such rapid succession that at the level 
at which those for the sterile carpels emerge the tissue of all the whorls is 
still continuous, a state of ‘ congestion ’ is set up after the emergence of the 
strands for the fourth (second staminal) whorl, with the result that when 
developmental activity is resumed to produce the fifth (outer carpel) whorl 
the growth impetus has shifted along the growth spiral to the alternate set 
of radii, so that the sterile carpel bundles issue on the petal radii and the loculi 
are antepetalous. 

4. That in isomerous types, those in which such a state of ‘ block ’ is set up 
excepted, the principle of alternation is followed throughout in the mstvlar 
ground-plan. That when in such types the floral ground-plan departs from 
this fundamental rh3rthm the deviation appears to be of secondary origin, 
being brought about by the organisation of the midrib bundles of separate 
whorls at their point of origin as a single set of trunk cords. 

5. That when the outgoing strands represent trunk cords, i.e. when each 
such strand furnishes a midrib to two superposed whorls, these two whorls 
will behave as a unit whorl in the scheme of alternation. Hence, although 
the successive whorls of strands alternate, a hitch may nevertheless occur 
in the regular alternation of the successive whorls of members which they 
supply. 

6. That in the process of condensation, which gives rise to systems of trunk 
cords, lies the explanation of the fact that further reduction resulting in the 
complete suppression of a whorl can take place without involving the shifting 
of the next succeeding whorl from its proper set of radii to the alternate set. 
After trunk cords have left the central cylinder their subsequent behaviour, 
i.e. whether they continue as a single s^and or become resolved into two, 
has no eflFect upon the radial position of either the next set of strands leaving 
the central cylinder or of the members for which they are destined. 

We may now proceed to illustrate the above conclusions by reference to 
numerous hypog3niou8 or perigynous isomerous types among both Dicotyledons 
and Monocotyledons. 

As the explanatory abbreviations accompanying the figures are the same 
throughout, the complete list is given here in order to avoid repetition:— 


c /, commissural laterals. 
df disk. 

/c 6, fertile carpel bundle. 

/cm, fertile carpel midrib, 
i/cm, fertile carpel midrib divided in 
half. 

I, loculus. 

ph placental strand. 
p m, petal midrib. 

r 8\^ r S 2, r 8 2, r 8 4 ., r 8 2, radius of 
Sepal 1, Ao, 


rvtg, residual vascular tissue for the 
gynoeciurn. 

.91, ^2, 8 2, 8 4, 8 5, Sepal 1, Ac. 

.9 c m, sterile carpel midrib. 
fi m, sepal midrib. 

at, stamen bundle. 
tel, trunk cord 1 (+s<4-/cm). 
tc2, trunk cord 2 (±cl-f-pm-f^/-f 
acnt), 

11, true lateral branches. 
tpl, twin placental strands of one 
carpel, 
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DICOTYLEDONS. 

It will be convenient to consider first some examples of the smaller class which, 
having two stamen whorls, nevertheless show no hitch in alternation at any 
point. 

CORIARIACEAE. 

CoBiABiA MYRTiFOLiA L. The bundles for the several whorls turn out 
independently. The petals are roughly triangular in cross section, fitting like 
wedges between the carpels. The apocarpous gynoecium is composed of a 
single whorl of valve carpels. The isomerous fiower is, therefore, K5 C5 
A 5+5 G 5+0. Here, since only five whorls are present, the ‘ blocking effect' 
or * state of congestion ’ which comes into play under similar conditions in 
the six-whorled flower is not set up. Consequently, in isomerous specimens 
the carpels (fifth whorl) alternate with the inner stamen (fourth) whorl, and 
ovaries and loculi are thus antesepalous. The diplostemonous condition 
is particularly pronounced owing to the peculiar shape of the petals. 

RANUNCULACEAE. 

Xanthorrhiza APiiForiA L’H6r. The determining conditions are probably 
the same here as in Coriaria. The gynoecium is completely apocarpous and 
is composed in the isomerous flower of one or two isomerous whorls of valve 
carpels. Here, as in Coriaria, owing to the apocarpous condition, there is no 
‘ blocking effect ’ even when, as in some specimens, two carpel whorls are 
present. Consequently in K 6 C 6 A 6+6 G 6+6 flowers, as well as in the 
much more usual K6 C6 A 6+6 G6+0 type there is no superposition of 
the fifth whorl upon the fourth, the outer carpel whorl, in accordance with 
the principle of alternation, standing on the radii of the sepals. 

CEPHALOTACEAE. 

Cbphalotus follicularis Labiil. This species, the only known represen¬ 
tative of this small family, has an isomerous hexamerous flower with a single 
perianth, two whorls of stamens, and an apocarpous gynoecium. It has been 
generally held to be most nearly allied to Crassulaceae, differing outwardly from 
this family chiefly in having only one perianth whorl and in lacking hypocarpel- 
lary scales. It will be recalled that the perianth members show a central green 
region with a broad white strip on each side. This coloration, and the alternate 
position of the large outer stamens led Baillon (i), pp. 335,428, to ask whether 

* There is some confusion in the various accounts of this plant regarding the position 
of the two forms of stamens. Baillon (loc. cit) describes the larger stamens (filaments longer 
and stouter) as being alternate with the perianth members emd they are so figured in the 

* Botanical Magazine *. But in the text accompanying this plate the longer stamens 
are described as being opposite the perianth members ( 5 ), and the same statement is made 
by Diels (see ( 3 )). In the material which 1 examined, the longer stamens were undoubtedly 
alternate with the perianth segments. It, therefore, appears that the contradiction in the 

* Botanical Magazine' is due to an error in the text and that this may acooimt for an 
incorrect description by later writers. 

LINN. JOUBN,—BOTANY, VOL. L Y 
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the perianth members should not rather be considered as petals than as sepals. 
Eichler ( 4 ), p. 436, on the other hand, held that a corolla had been suppressed 
and that the stamens were therefore to be considered obdiplostemonous. 
More recently Diels ( 3 ), p. 74, has expressed the view that there is no support 
for the suggestion that petals have disappeared, a supposition put forward 
on the ground that the flower would then be obdiplostemonous and that this 
relation, together with the isomery of the whorls, would bring the genus into 
closer accord with the Crassulaceae. Even so, as this latter writer points out, 
€ephalotu8 would still differ from Crassulaceae in not having the characteristic 
hypocarpellary scales, while in point of fact the flower is diplostemonous. 
I'd this criticism we may add the comment that neither Baillon’s view nor 
that of Eichler is compatible with the facts as they stand, and, furthermore, 
that the assumptions made by both these authors are, in fact, wholly imneces- 
sary. For an examination of the vascular scheme shows that the disposition 
of the whorls calls for no special explanation. At the flower base the vascular 
system is seen in cross section as a ring near the periphery of twelve cords. 
From the six on one set of radii arise the trunk cords which furnish the tepal 
midribs and the bundles for the antetepalous stamen whorl. From those 
on the alternate radii are derived the tepal commissural marginals, the bun^es 
for the altemitepalous stamen whorl, and those for the (generally) six super¬ 
posed ovaries. There are no petal bundles. In this latter fact we find the 
explanation of the marginal coloration of the tepals, for we have here a 
particularly beautiful example of petaloid colouring in the perianth members 
of an * apetalous ' flower when these members receive as commissural marginals 
the whole of that portion of the trunk cord on each petal radius which is external 
to the stamen bundle (see ( 13 )). Each ovary receives a single bundle, the 
carpel midrib, from which the strand supplying the (usually) single ovule is 
detached below the loculus. The ovaries here, as in Ooriaria and Xanthorrhiza, 
are thus monocarpellary. From the above account it will be obvious that 
ydth the floral ground-plan T 6 A 6+6 G 6+0, and with the vascular ground- 
plan described above, no state of congestion will be set up. Furthermore, 
it will be evident that the assumption that a corolla has become suppressed 
is not demanded in order to explain the diplostemonous arrangement, for the 
development of petals in an ordinarily apetalous flower in which the bundles of 
neither stamen whorl arise independently would not affect the inner-outer 
relations of the two stamen whorls. Where, as in the present instance, 
tepal marginals and altemitepalous stamen bundles are derived from a common 
vascular cord, this cord would in a K+C flower merely become resolved into 
three components instead of two, a petal bundle being formed between the 
sepal marginals to the outside and the stamen bundle to the inside. 

ELATINACEAE. 

Elatine spp., Bebgia spp. K n C n A n+n G n+n and K n C n A n +0 
G n+n. In these genera the bundles for the stamens turn outwards conjoined 
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with the midrib bundles of the perianth members. Consequently, here again 
there is no blocking eflFeot and normal alternation brings the bundles for the 
outer carpels in line with the sepals. In two species, Elatine triandra Schkuhr 
and Bergia ammanioides Roxb., the antepetalous stamens are not developed. 
As the bundles for the stamens do not arise independently, but as components 
of trunk cords, and as these cords, which furnish the petal midribs, are still 
formed, the suppression of the antepetalous staminal whorl will not affect 
the radial position of the sterile carpels and the loculi, which remain ante- 
sepalous as in the six-whorled types. Thus the carpel position in these two 
species, which has hitherto constituted an anomaly, is shown to be in accord 
with the fundamental principle underljdng radial position. Similar cases 
are to be met with in many other families (see later, pp. 306-308). 

LYTHRACEAE. (Figs. 6 , 7.) 

Some six-whorled isomerous types with antesepalous loculi occur among 
the Lythraceae, though they constitute but a small minority of the whole 
family, in wliich great variety of ground-plan is to be found. The family is 
of special interest from the present point of view, since in not a few genera 
the principle of alternation would seem at first sight not to hold good. 

Types with the ground-plan K n C n A n+n or n-f n' G are represented 
by species of Lagerstroemia and Ammannia. 

Most species of Lagerstroemia have the formula Kn Cn A n+n' Gn+n. 
Statements in the literature respecting the position of the loculi are con¬ 
tradictory. Eichler ( 4 ), p. 476, cites Lo/gerstroemia (together with Amfnannia) 
as an isomerous type with antepetalous loculi, for which arrangement he adds 
that he can give no reason. But he would not, clearly, include in this generalisa¬ 
tion L. Flos-reginae Retz., for his diagram of this species (loc. cit. p. 475, 
fig. 199 B) shows antesepalous loculi. He also represents this species as having 
antesepalous bundles of stamens, but no antepetalous members of the 
androecium, a ground-plan which, if a reality, would appear to be contrary 
to the general rule and to separate this species from the rest of the genus. 
Baillon ( 2 ), p. 465, on the other hand, gives ‘ovary cells altemipetalous ' 
as a characteristic of the genus. Koehne in 1898 described the fruit cells as 
antepetalous except in L. indica, in which they are antesepaUms, ( 6 ), p. 4 . 
But in 1903 this author reverses his earlier statement. Unaware, seemingly, 
of Eichler’s general statement and of his diagram of L. floribunda Jack (loc. 
cit. p. 474, fig. 197 B), in which the loculi are represented as antepetalous, 
he cites L. indica L. as the solitary exception in which the loculi have con¬ 
stantly been stated to be antepetalous, ( 7 ), p. 12 . 

A microscopic examination of L, indica shows that the loculi, contrary 
to Eichler’s account and to Koehne’s later statement and in agreement with 
Baillon’s generalisation, are formed on the radii of the sepals. The two 
whorls of carpels may be compared, as regards their configuration, with those 
of Linum (see ( 8 ), pp. 150, 151, and figs. 55-58, and (ii), p. 112 , Diagram 22 ). 
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Explanation of Figs. 1-7. 

1 -4. Crastjulaceae. I, 2, iiiedum alt^aimum Voir. From a hexamerous flower. A slightly 
mure advanced stage in development is shown on the right side of the 
drawings than on the left. 1. Flower base after the successive emergence 
on the one set of radii of the sepal midrib bundles and the trunk cords giving 
rise to the antesepalous stamen bundles and the midrib bundles of the fertile 
carpels ; the latter bifurcate at once preparatory to the radial splitting, which 
results in pseudo-apocarpy. The single set of trunk cords formed on the alter¬ 
nate set of radii, which furnish the sepal commissural marginals, petal midribs, 
antepetalous stamen, and sterile carpel bundles, show various stages of resolu¬ 
tion into their components. 2. The same at the level at which the calyx 
and corolla-stamen tube are partially exserted. Resolution of both sets of 
trunk cords is now complete on the right side of the drawing, but is still in 
j^rocoss of taking place on the left. 3, 4, Crasmla mtdticava Lem. Flower 
base showing a vascular ground-plan similar to that shown in 1 except that the 
scheme is pentamerous and that no sepal commissural marginals or ante¬ 
petalous stamen bundles are developed. 4, The corolla-stamen tube; only 
the antesepalous stamen whorl is present. 5, Melastomataceae. Centradenia 
ftorihunde Planck. Flower base at the level at which the ovary is becoming 
disjoined from the flower (calyx-corolla-stamen) tube. The sterile carpels 
and loculi are antesepalous. The midribs of these carpels have already become 
detached from the one cord formed on these radii, but the residual portion of the 
cords is not yet resolved into sepal midrib and antesepalous stamen bundle. 
On the alternate radii are the trunk cords for petal midrib and antepetalous 
stamen bundle, also not yet resolved. 6, 7, Lythraoeae. Lageratroemiu 
hidica L, 6, Flower base as in 5. The sterile carpels are seen as complete 
septa halving the loculi in line with the sepals and single antesepalous stamens 
(or spaces wliich they occupied). On the alternate radii the peted and ante¬ 
petalous stamen bundles in various stages of development. On the right one 
petal-stamen trunk cord still unresolved. On the neighbouring petal radius 
on each side the corresponding trunk cord has become resolved into its petal 
and stemaen components. On the three other radii the stamen bundles, after 
having become detached, have branched to provide the strands for a group 
of stamens, a gi'oup instead of a single member being formed on each petal 
1 ‘adius. 7. Base of the gynoecium. The sterile carpels no longer extend to 
the central tissue and each loculus, therefore, is now one chamber. In the 
centre, on the alternate (petal) radii, the placental strands in line with the 
persistent septa formed by the fertile carpels. All from transverse sections. 
Those in series magnifled equally, except 4, which is less highly magnifled than 3. 

The outer sterile members form septa which, though at first complete, cease 
almost immediately to extend to the centre, and are gradually withdrawn 
completely into the ovary wall. The fertile carpels form the persistent com¬ 
plete septa on the alternate radii. An examination of the vascular system shows 
that below the ovary one set of trunk cords issues on each set of radii. The 
earliest to arise furnish the sepal midribs and the bundles for the antesepalous 
stamens; those arising later on the alternate radii provide sepal commissural 
marginals, petal midribs, and antepetalous stamen bundles. The fact that 
in indica the androecium complement on the petal radii consists, not of a 
single stamen, but of a group, does not affect the disposition of the carpel 
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whorls, for on neither set of radii do the strands for the stamen complement 
arise independently from the central cylinder* The groups are supplied in 
precisely the same way as the single members on the alternate set of radii, 
viz. by a bundle detached from a trunk cord which has already left the central 
cylinder. That these bundles give rise on the one set of radii to a number 
of branches and on the other set of radii remain unbranched has not, there¬ 
fore, any diflferential effect on the carpel ground-plan. Transverse sections 
of the flower base show the incomplete septa (sterile carpels) in line with the 
sepals and the persistent septa (fertile carpels) in line with the petals. Here 
the regular alternation of the issuing whorls of vascular bundles meets with 
no check, since only one cord turns out below the gynoecium on each radius. 
There is, therefore, no ‘ blocking ’ effect, and the loculi naturally come into 
being on the sepal radii. The same relations are found in £. floribuvda, the 
position of the loculi being inconrectly shown in Eichler’s diagram (loc. cit. 
p. 474, fig. 197 B). 

When L, Flos-reginae is examined microscopically, it becomes clear that 
neither Eichler’s diagram (loc. cit. p. 476, fig. 199 B) nor Koehne’s account 
(loc. cit. p. 11) give a true picture of the facts, for it is then seen that both stamen 
whorls are, in fact, present. But, whereas in indica and fioribunda the ante- 
sepalous whorl consists of single members and the antepetalous whorl of bundles, 
here both whorls are composed of bundles which are in such close juxtaposition 
that they merge together. The vascular strands for the two whorls arise as 
in the two above-mentioned species, being carried out as components of the 
sepal and petal trunk cords, respectively. But while in indica and fioribunda 
only a single unbranched strand is detached from the sepal cords, in Floa-reginae 
a number of strands arise from both the sepal and the petal cords, those arising 
from the petal cords being somewhat fewer and diverging more regularly 
to right and left of the mid-line. As a result, there appears to be a break in 
the staminal ring opposite each petal, the effect of which is to produce a 
delusive appearance that the androecium is made up of only antesepalous 
groups. The outer carpels and the loculi, as described and as is to be expected, 
stand on the sepal radii. It is thus apparent that the ground-plan of Flos- 
reginae presents no difficulty, but follows the general rule and is in accord 
with the other species of the genus. 

The above relations having been established for Lagerstroemia it remains 
to consider certain species of Ammannia which, like Lagerstroemiay have 
isomerous six-whorled flowers, but in which the loculi are undoubtedly ante¬ 
petalous. 

Ammannia octandra L. f. and A. coccinea Bottb. both have the formula 
K 4 C 4 A 4+4 G 4+4. In these types the vascular scheme of the perianth 
and androecium is similar to that in Lagerstroemiay but that for the gynoecium 
originates in a different way. Immediately below the flower the vascular 
cylinder expands into a ring of eight bundles. Some elements from these 
bundles follow a centripetal course and after re-arrangement become organized 
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into the midrib bundles of the four sterile carpels on the radii of the petals, 
and into the corresponding bundles with their placental strands of the four 
fertile carpels which are antesepalous. The conditions determining the radial 
disposition of the carpels when the vascular development proceeds centri- 
petally, as already noted, are less obvious than when the bundles for all whorls 
develop centrifugally. Possibly, when the process is centripetal fresh con¬ 
siderations must be taken into account. It may be, for example, that where, 
as here, the cross section is four-sided, the distance from the centre to the 
angles (petal radii) being greater than that from the centre to the flat sides 
(sepal radii), the outer carpels develop where there is most room, i.e. in line with 
the angles, and the loculi are consequently antepetalous. 

Most species of Ammannia, however, unlike the two cited above, have only 
five-whorled flowers, the antepetalous stamens having disappeared. Now 
it is to be noted that the carpels and loculi are developed in the same positions 
in these species as in the isomerous six-whorled types. That is to say, the 
suppression of one of the whorls has not affected the position of the succeeding 
whorl. This, on the view here taken that the principle of alternation consists 
primarily in the alternation, not of members but of out-turning midrib¬ 
forming bundles, is to be expected. The suppression of petals or of ante¬ 
petalous stamens, or even of both, will have no effect on the radial disposition 
of the carpels, when the vascular bundles of the suppressed whorls do not arise 
as independent bundles, but, as here, are conjoined with the commissural sepal 
marginals which in these reduced types are still developed. 

MELASTOMATACEAE. (Fig. 5.) 

In the Melastomataceac the loculi in K n C n A n+n G n+n types are almost 
without exception antesepalous *. The flowers are in general perigynous, 
calyx, corolla, and androecium being united to form the flower tube, from 
which, in these types, the petals and stamens later become exserted at the 
mouth. Only a single set of trunk cords turns out from the central cylinder 
on each of the two sets of radii, the bundles for the antesepalous stamens 
and sterile carpels passing out conjoined with the sepal midrib bundles, and 
those for the antepetalous stamens being conjoined with the petal midrib 
bundles, hence the outer carpels and the loculi naturally arise on the radii 
of the sepals. 


CARYOPHYLLACEAE. 

Referenceto this family has already been made above (pp. 295,297). As,more- 
over, a detailed description of several isomerous six-whorled genera has been 

♦ I have been unable to obtcuu Buitable material of Rhexiat which, with a formula of 
K 4 C 4 A 4+4 G 4+4, is stated to have antepetalous loculi, but it may be presumed, 
if this statement is correct, that some modification of the vascular scheme will be found 
in this genus which accounts for this departure from the usual arrangement in this family. 
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given in an earlier account ( 12 ), p. 261, Diagrams A-D, and pp. 283-285, 
it will suffice here to re-state the general conclusion regarding the gynoecium 
ground-plan, viz. that whenever antesepalous loculi occur in such genera, 
as they do in the majority, certain structural features are present (e.g. gyno- 
phore and stipe), the effect of which is to tend to relieve congestion and thus 
permit alternation to continue throughout; but that where such features are 
absent a hitch occurs in alternation after the fourth whorl. As a result, the 
outer carpel (fifth) whorl develops on the petal radii and the loculi are ante- 
petalous. 


8 TACHYURACEAE. 

Here, again, as a full description has been given in an earlier account 
of the fiower of Sta^yurua praecox Sieb. & Zucc. ( 15 ), p. 633, and figs. 132-139, 
it is unnecessary t/O enter into detail. The bundles for all six whorls turn out 
independently as in the Caryophyllaceae. The stamens are borne on a lobed 
disk. As the antesepalous lobes are longer than those on the petal radii the 
antesepalous stamens are carried further out than the antepetalous whorl. 
This difference in disk development on the two sets of radii leading to diplo- 
stemony, together with the presence of a short ovary stipe provide the conditions 
which allow alternation to continue throughout and the appearance of the 
loculi on the radii of the sepals. 

The examples cited in the preceding pages will suffice to indicate the condition 
in which antesepalous loculi are to be found in five- and six-whorled hypo- 
gynous and perigynous isomerous types. The much larger class in which such 
types show antepetalous loculi and an obdiplostemonous androecium, include 
all or most of the genera in Geraniaceae, Oxalidaceae, Butaceae, Zygophyl- 
laceae, Crassulaceae, Ericaceae, Pirolaceae, and individual genera scattered 
in other families, e.g. Francoa (Saxifragaceae), AphanopeUdum (Cunoniaceae). 
I have already dealt fully elsewhere with the causes of this interrupted rhythm 
in five of the above-mentioned families (see ( 8 ), pp. 147-149, and (ii), pp. 102, 
103, 116, and fig. 19 (Geraniaceae); ( 8 ), p. 149, ( 10 ) and (ii), p. 112, 
Diagrams 20 to 21 (Oxalidaceae); ( 15 ) (Butaceae and Zygophyllaceae); 

(II), pp. 114, 115, and figs. 72-82 (Pirolaceae)), and shall therefore confine 
myself to illustrating the views here advanced from types belonging to three 
of the other families cited. 

CBASSULACEAE. (Kgs. 1-4.) 

Sedum spp., Crassttla spp. In these two genera we have another excellent 
example of the apparent anomaly that white some species may have two stamen 
whorls and others only one the loculi appear on the petal radii in both classes. 

The gynoecium in this family is apocarpous, though spuriously so, for the 
individual ovaries, unlike those of Coriaria, XatUhorrhiza, and Cephaiotvs, 
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prove not to be monocarpellary *. In the monocarpellary ovary the vascular 
supply consists of a median (midrib) bundle arising on the corresponding 
radius, with or without lateral branches. Ovaries composed of J 1 ^ carpels 
receive in addition half the vascular supply of the neighbouring carpels lying 
on the alternate set of radii. An examination of the vascular ground-plan 
in the crassulaceous gynoecium makes it clear that two carpel whorls are 
present, and that each ovary is composed of one whole sterile carpel and half 
the fertile carpel on each side. Hence the flower in fully developed types 
comes into the six-whorled class. In the isomerous forms the loculi are in¬ 
variably antepetalous and the two-whorled androecium is obdiplostemonous. 

In a species of Sedum taken at random, viz. S. altisaimum Poir., it was found 
that on the one set of radii the out-turning sepal midrib bundles are followed 
later by a set of trunk cords composed of two components, the antesepalous 
stamen bundle and the midrib bundle of a fertile carpel. This latter com¬ 
ponent bifurcates at the moment that it becomt s detached, the two resulting 
strands turning at right angles to right and left respectively. This splitting 
in half is a necessary preliminary to the halving of the fertile carpels, which 
takes place by radial splitting from without inwards and leads to the condition 
of spurious apocarpy characteristic of the family. Similar spurious apocarpy 
is to be seen in some Ranunculaceae (e.g. Paeonia, Udkborus, Eranthis) 
and in many Rutaceae (see ( 15 )), but in the latter family the splitting is often 
only partial. On the alternate set of radii only a single set of bundles turns 
outwards. These bundles are trunk cords made up of four components, viz. 
the sepal commissural marginals, petal midrib and antepetalous stamen 
bundles, and the midrib bundle of a sterile carpel. Here we have the clue to 
the position of the stamens and loculi. The carpel midrib bundles on the 
petal radii are carried out in the first strands to leave the central cylinder 
on these radii; those for the carpels on the sepal radii form part of the second 
whorl of strands, hence the outer whorl of carpels and the loculi develop on 
the petal radii. Obdiplostemony naturally results, being further facilitated 
by the fact that the antepetalous stamen bundles are also carried out with 
the petal midrib bundles, whereas the antesepalous stamen bundles turn out 
independently of, and later than, the sepal midrib bundles. Furthermore, 
it follows that with such a vascular scheme the suppression of one component 
of the antepetalous trunk cords and of the member which it serves will not 
affect the radial position of later whorls. This is shown in the genus Crasaula, 
and in the section Procrasatda of the genus Sedum, in which, though the 
antepetalous stamens are lacking, the sterile carpels and the loculi remain 
antepetalous. 

♦ At the outset of the present series of investigations of the gynoe(jiuin, before X ha<l 
extended my observations on apocarpous types beyond some of the genuinely apocarpous 
(monocarpellary) fonns in the Ranunculaceae 1 instanced the Crassulaceae, following the 
traditional view, as also coming into this category. Later, however, 1 pointed out that 
a final statement as to the true nature of the Crassulaceous gynoecium must await a more 
detailed examination of the vascular scheme (see ( 8 ), p. 126, and ( 9 ) p. 623). 
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ERICACEAE. 

Almost all the types included in Ericaceae belong to the six-whorled isomerous 
category, and these invariably have antepetalous locuh and are obdiploste- 
monous. With few exceptions, the bundles for the members of all whorls 
turn out independently. The conditions are thus precisely those which are 
envisaged as leading to a condition of block and which, in all cases so far 
observed where other counterbalancing features do not nullify the natural 
result, lead to antepetalous loculi: and when the two carpel whorls differ 
in radial diameter to obdiplostemony. 

The genus Rhododendron is exceptional in that the antepetalous stamen 
bundles do not arise independently but are carried out conjoined with the 
petal midrib bundles. Some species develop the full six whorls, but in others 
the antepetalous stamen whorl is suppressed (e.g. i?. indicum Sweet, Again, 
we see the same apparent anomaly as has been described above in the genus 
Sedum. For in Rhododendron, as in Sedum, the loculi are antepetalous both 
in the five-whorled and the six-whorled species. Here, as in Crassulaoeae, 
this apparent anomaly ceases to be such when viewed in the light of the 
vascular ground-plan. 


SAXIFRAGACEAE. 

The Saxifragaceae, unlike the CJrassulaceae, includes only a small number 
of six-whorled types which are isomerous throughout. Among such is the 
genus Francoa, which we may take as illustrative of this class. The vascular 
scheme here is in essentials similar to that of Sedum, with the difference that 
the Francoa flower is usually tetramerous. The bundles for the antesepalous 
stamens turn out independently. On th<j petal radii the sepal commissural 
marginals, petal midrib, antepetalous stamen bundle, and sterile carpel midrib 
are all organised from the same cord. Hence, as in Sedum, the loculi are 
antepetalous and the flower obdiplostemonous. 


MONOCOTYLEDONS. (Figs. 8~15.) 

In six-whorled isomerous Monocotyledons the arrangement of the vascular 
elements immediately below, and at, the flower base varies considerably, 
notwithstanding that the floral formula may be the same in all. In many 
types the summit of the flower stalk shows six bundles regularly arranged, 
one bundle lying on each of the six construction radii. In the simplest case, 
as e.g. in Mayam, these six bundles become organised without any further 
process of rearrangement into the midrib bundles of the members successively 
formed on each of these radii. In other types, e.g. Zebrina pendtUa Schnizl., 
Tradeacantia virginica L., Commelina coeleatis Willd., an irregular rearrange^ 
ment of the vascular elements presenting no definite pattern precedes the 
organisation of the midnb bundles for the outer whorls. In yet other types, 
e.g. MelarUhium, a central group of vascular elements not obviously organised 
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into separate bundles is present in addition to an oukT regular ring of six bundles. 
Of these dilferenees we need not, however, take further account except in so 
far as they appear to be connected \^ ith the manner of origin of the midrib 
bundles for superposed whorls, i.e. whether these bundles arise independently 
or as components of t runk cords. 

LILIACEAE, COMMELINACEAE, ELAGELLAKIACEAE. 

(Figs. 8-12.) 

Hyaointhus OKiBNTALis L., Nabthecium ossifbagum Huds., Musoari 
coMosuM Mill., Aphyli^nthes monspeliensis L. P3-) 3 A 3+3 G 3+3. 
The antesepalous stamen bundles pass out conjoined with the sepal midrib 
bundles, and the antepetalous stamen bundles are similarly carried out conjoined 
with the petal midrib bundles. Here the conditions which have been envisaged 
as setting up a state of ‘ block ’ and causing a hitch in the regular alternation 
of the whorls after the fourth whorl are not present, hence the outer carpel 
bundles turn out in regular alternation on the radii of the sepais and the 
loculi are antesepalous. This is probably the most frequently occurring type 
of vascular scheme among six-whorJed isomerous Monocotyledons. 

Melanthium virginicxtm L. P 3+3 A 3+ 3 G 3+3. As noted above, the 
flower stalk shows a peripheral ring of six bundles and a central group of 
vascular elements. The three bundles on the one set of radii, after turning 
outwards, give rise by simple disjunction to the sepal midrib, antesepalous 
stamen, and outer carpel midrib bundles. Those on the other set of radii, 
after turning outwards, similarly dissociate into the sepal commissural marginals, 
petal midrib and antepetalous stamen bundle, while the group of central 
elements beccanes organised into the fertile strands of the throe inner carpels. 
Here, again, where only a single trunk cord turns outwards on each radius 
to supply the perianth and androecium, it is natural that radial extension of 
the gynoecium should take place first on the sepal radii, and that if the outer 
carpel midribs are carried out as components of one set of the perianth-stamen 
trunk cords, these cords should be those on the sepal radii and thus that the 
loculi should be antesepalous. 

Zebbina pkndula Schnizl. K 3 03 A 3+3 G 3+3. From three of the six 
bundles present at the top of the flower stalk, after a process of reorganisation, 
a sepal midrib bundle and an antesepalous stamen bundle are successively 
initiated and turn outwards. In a similar manner the petal midribs and 
antepetalous stamen bundles are derived from the three bundles on the 
alternate radii. Both whorls of stamens are exserted from the perianth tube 
which becomes disjoined from the gynoecial tissue below the level at which 
the outer carpel midrib bundles turn outwards prior to the appearance of the 
loculi. This early separation of the gynoecial from the surrounding tissue 
has the same effect as a very short 8tix)e. It prevents congestion and allows 
continued alternation of the whorls and the consequent formation of the 
loculi on the radii of the sepals. 
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Explanation of Fios. 8-16. 

8-12. Commelinaceae. Zebrina pendula Schnizl. 8. Flower baee after the sepal midrib 
bundles have turned outwards; those for the petals, which branch at once, 
are in process of turning outwards. 9. The same at the level at which the 
calyx is becoming exserted. Near the periphery the sepal midrib bundles. 
Nearer the centre on the same radii the antesepalous stamen bundles; on the 
alternate radii the branched midribs of the petals. Alternating with these 
six b\mdles the residual strands which, after reorganisation, give rise to the 
carpel bundles. 10. The same after the antepotalous stamen bundles have 
turned outwards. 11. The same at the level at which the gynoecium has become 
delimited, but is not yet disjoined from the coroUaMstamen tube. In the centre 
the residual vascular elements not yet organised into the carpel bundles. 12. Base 
of the free gynoecium. The sterile carpel midribs are in process of being 
delimited, but have not yet turned outwards and the loculi have not yet made 
their appearance. 13. Rapateaceae. Mapatea paludosa Anhh The flower after 
exsertion of the calyx and just before complete disjunction of the gynoecium from 
the corolla-stamen tube showing the antesepalous position of the sterile carpels 
and the loculi which are becoming deflned. 14, 16. Mayacaceae. Myaca sp. 
14. Flower base showing the simplest type of vascular scheme in the isomerous 
Monocotyledon with one vascular cord on each of the six construction radii. 
In the centre the cavity which becomes the loculus. 16. The flower after 
calyx, corolla, and gynoecium have become disjoined. The vascular cords 
on the one set of radii have been resolved into sepal midrib, antesepalous 
stamen bundle and sterile carpel midrib, those on the alternate radii, similarly, 
into sepal commissural marginals, petal midrib and fertile carpel bundle. 
All from transverse sections. Those in series equally magnifled, except 12, 
which is less highly magnifled than the preceding flgures. 

TrADESCANTIA VIRGINIOA L., CflMMELINA COELESTIS Willd., FlAGELLABIA 
INDICA L. K3 C3 (or P3+3) A 3+3 G3+3. In these types the ante¬ 
sepalous position of the outer carpels and loculi is the outcome, not of the 
exceptionally early separation of the tissues of the outer and inner whorls as 
in Zdmna, but of the ‘ condensed * vascular scheme, for in all three types the 
stamen bundles are initiated from the same original strand as the midrib 
bundle of the perianth member on the corresponding radius. 

Tofieldia talustbis. P3+3 A 3+3 G3+0. Here antesepalous loculi 
and a diplostemonous androecium are to be expected, apart from considerations 
of vascular anatomy, since only five whorls are present, one carpel whorl alone 
being developed. But the vascular scheme would also independently ensure 
this result, for sepal midrib, antesepalous stamen bundle, and carpel midrib 
bundle with its placental strand are all organised from one cord, while petal 
midrib and antepetalous stamen bundle are similarly derived on the alternate 
radii firom a single cord. 


RAPATACEAE. (Fig. 13.) 

Bafatea paludosa Aubl. K3 C3 A 3+3 G3+3. As noted above 
(p. 297), Seubert’s floral diagram of Eapatea pdltuiosa, which appears in the 
‘ Flora BrasUiensis * (i6) and has been reproduced in later botanical works, 
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is incorrect in representing the locuK as antepetalous. Were this the true 
relation it would constitute the solitary example, so far as I am aware, of this 
arrangement among hypogynous Monocotyledons with a six-whorled flower. 
But material which I have examined shows unmistakable antesepalous loculi 
as was to be expected. Owing to the fact that the flower is ensheathed by 
numerous bracts the vascular arrangement at the summit of the flower stalk 
is much more complex than that found in any of the preceding types. It is 
possible, however, to determine that petal midrib, antepetalous stamen, and 
fertile carpel midrib are organised from a single cord on the one set of radii, 
though the last-named component soon comes to an end. The numerous 
strands entering the sepals are difiicult to trace, but they appear to be derived 
from the same cords on the alternate radii as the antesepalous stamen bundles 
and sterile carpel midribs. 

MYACACEAE. (Figs. 14, 15.) 

Myaca sp. K 3 C 3 A 3+0 G 3+3. Myam^ like Tofieldia (see above, 
p. 311), has a five-whorled flower, but here it is the antepetalous stamen and 
not a carpel whorl which is lacking. This genus also differs from the preceding 
types in that the gynoecium is unilocular with (so-called) parietal placentation. 
The vascular scheme of the flower reaches the limit in simplicity, A ring 
of six vascular cords regularly arranged is found at the summit of the flower 
stalk. The three cords on the one set of radii become dissociated into the sepal 
midrib, antesepalous stamen, and sterile carpel midrib bundles ; those on the 
alternate radii similarly break up into the petal midrib and fertile carpel 
bundles. Since the bundles for all the members on any one radius are fused 
at their origin into a single cord it is obvious that the suppression of an earlier 
whorl will not affect the radial disposition of later ones. In transverse section 
the appearance at every level is diagrammatic in its perfect regularity. 

Prom the various illustrative cases cited above it will be evident that the 
conditions which are visualised as bringing about antepetalous loculi and 
an obdiplostemonous androecium in most hypogynous isomerous six-whorled 
Dicotyledons are absent in the Monocotyledon, where vascular fusions 
superposed upon the basal rhythm of vascular development on alternate sets 
of radii obviate the hitch in alternation which occurs in so many Dicotyledons 
of this class. 

In all the types so far considered the curtailment of' ground ’ space, resulting 
from the shortening of the floral axis, has been met either by a halt in the regular 
rhythm leading to superposition of two successive whorls or more frequently 
by economising time (vertical space) by means of the * trunk cord ’ method 
of vascular development. We may conclude this account by comparing with 
these types a representative of that infinitely larger class, where adjustment has 
been achieved by reducing the number of flors-l members in the inner whorls, 
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HYPERICACEAE. (Figs. 16-33.) 

A more instructive example of this relation between reduction in the floral 
formula and restricted * ground * space can scarcely be instanced than that 
of Hypericum where stages in the process of reduction can be traced in 
individual species. Within this genus are to be found the completely isomerous 
pentamerous form and grades of reduction viewed hitherto as conforming to 
the following formulae :— 

(1) K5 C5 A0+5' G5+5*, 

(2) K5 C5 A0+5' G3+3, 

(3) K6 C5 A0+3' G5+5, 

(4) K6 C5 A0+3' G3+3. 

Of these four classes (2) includes only a few species and (3), so far as I am 
aware, but one, of which I have been unable to obtain suitable material for 
investigation. The remaining species, about two hundred, fall into classes (1) 
and (4). A microscopic examination of representatives of these two latter 
classes enables us to understand why the above reductions have occurred in 
the androecium and gynoecium and to follow the precise manner in which 
they have been brought about. 

H. Hooherianum Wight & Arn. may be taken in illustration of the isomerous 
pentamerous class. Transverse sections show that five vascular bundles leave 
the central cylinder at the flower base. These provide the five sepal midribs, 
which shortly develop a true branch system. The whole of the residual vascular 
tissue consists of five stout cords, horseshoe-shaped in cross section, on the 
alternate set of radii. From the mid-point of the convex arc of each of these 
residual cords a strand turns outward, which at once bifurcates, giving rise 
to a commissural marginal for the sepals on either side. These strands arc 
immediately followed by the petal midrib bundles, which issue from the same 
primary cords without further reorganisation, being formed from the elements 
bordering the gap left by the preceding outgoing strand supplying the sepal 
commissural marginals. 

After the emergence of the petal bundles another strand turns out from the 
same primary cords, again without any intervening reorganisation, and again 
from the elements bordering the gap left by both of the preceding outgoing 
strands. Each of these new strands branches copiously, the resulting group 
of branches supplying a corresponding number of stamens. Hence the five 
stamen groups, contrary to the usual arrangement of alternating whorls, 
stand in line with the petals. No strands for the androecium turn outwards 
on the alternate (sepal) radii, nor are any antesepalous stamens present. 
From the remaining elements forming part of each of the original primary 
antepetalouB cords lateral strands develop which, running horizontally right 
and left, extend until they come into contact forming a new continuous ring 


♦ Jn these formulae ' is to be understood to stand for any number greater than one. 
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Explanation of Fios. 16-26. 

Hypericaceae. 16-18, Hypericum Hookerianum Wight & Am. 16. Flower base. 

At the periphery the ring of calyx bundles comprising the midrib bundles 
with true laterals and on the alternate radii the commissural laterals. 
Nearer the centre the five residual cords from which the bundles for the suc¬ 
ceeding whorls are organised. 17. The same showing the sepals in process 
of exsertion. Within the calyx ring in the left half the bundle systems of three 
petals; those for the two in the right half not yet fully organised. 18. The 
same after exsertion of the calyx, and three of the five petals. On the left two 
of the five groups of staminal filaments (the bundle in each filament has been 
omitted); on the right the bundle systems for the other three groups. In the 
centre a residual vascular ring from which the five sterile carpel midribs, which 
branch at once, are turning outwards. 19. H. lysimachioides Wall. One of 
the central cords corresponding with those seen in 16, but more highly magnified, 
showing an early stage of delimitation into sepal commissural laterals, petal 
midrib, stamen bimdleand the residual elements appropriated to the gynoecium. 
20. H^rhodopeumFriveAd. The same at a slightly later stage. 21-26. H,Elodes 
Huds. 21. Flower base. Towards the periphery in line with the angles 
the five sepal midrib bimdles. Nearer the centre on the alternate set of radii 
the sepal commissural marginals and the petal midrib and stamen bundles 
in various stages of development from the original residual cords. Scattered 
irregularly between the stamen bimdles the, as yet, unorganised strands destined 
for the gynoecium. 22. The same at the level at which the calyx ring is 
beginning to be exserted. Dissociation of the original cords on the petal radii 
is now complete. 23. The same at the level at which two of the petals and the 
intervening disk structure have begun to take shape. The staminal bundle in 
line with the petal on the left is isolated by the fianking g^moecium strands, 
but the two in line with the two upper petal bundles and the remaining two 
in line with the two lower petal bundles are not thus separated. 24. The same 
after exsertion of the petal seen in the mid-line below in 23. The approximation 
of the exsertion surfaces of this petal and of its neighbour on the right, and of 
the two superposed stamen bundles leaves no room for the development of 
a disk structure between them. 25. The same after exsertion of calyx and 
corolla. The same absence of an antesepalous disk structure is noticeable 
between the exsertion surfaces of the two upper petals as is seen in 24 between 
the two lower petals, and is due to the same cause. The disposition of the 
xylem elements in the staminal bundles shows that the single stamen group 
supplied by the single bundle on the left will be composed of three members, 
the double groups above and below supplied by double bundles of four and five 
members, respectively. Towards the centre in line with the disk structures 
the three sterile carpel bundles are seen turning outwards ; those for the fertile 
carpels are not yet organised. 26. The three stamen groups from another 
fiower immediately after exsertion. A, a single group of three stamens, B and C, 
double groups, each of four stamens. All from transverse sections taken, 
when in series, from below upwards. All those from one species magnified 
equally. 


of five arcs centred on the sepal radii. After this reconstruction process a 
bundle turns outwards from the centre of each arc and becomes the midrib 
bundle of a sterile carpel, hence sterile carpels and loculi are antesepalous. 
The elements of the recently formed ring which still remain become consolidated 
on the alternate (petal) radii, and are organised into the fertile carpel bimdles, 
LINN. JOURN,—3QTANY, VOL, L % 
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Here we have a type, isomerous throughout, in which there is a hitch in 
alternation between the second and third whorls. The reason for the super¬ 
position of these two whorls is clear. Sepal commissural marginals, petal 
midribs, and stamen bundles all originate from the same vascular unit, and 
although they turn out in succession there is no reorganisation between whiles. 
This unit, the central arc of the original horseshoe-shaped cord, is delimited 
as a whole from the residual elements, which will be reorganised to provide 
the midrib bundles for the succeeding (== carpel) whorls. Hence, from the 
aspect of the principle underlying alternation, petals and stamens together 
will behave as a single whorl and will be superposed. 

Examples of class (4) which were examined included H. Elodea Huds., 
H. aegypticum L., H, Coris Beib., H, humifuaum L., H. reflezum L., and 
H, orientale L. From the accompanying Table it will be seen that the 
relations here described hold good whether the stamens in the groups be 
many or few. 

The manner of origin of the bundles for calyx, corolla, and stamens is the same 
as in the isomerous pentamerous forms. Here, however, the ground space 
is so restricted that, after the emergence of the sepal and petal bundles, some 
of the separate residual groups of elements from which the stamen bundles 
originate shortly come into contact. Typically, only one of these five group 
continues as a separate and distinct unit, the other four groups becoming 
consolidated in pairs into two larger groups. Consequently, only three groups 
of stamens are produced, the number of individual stamens in the two larger 
groups, though more than that in the single group, is usually less than twice 
as many. 

Exceptional flowers now and again occur in which the androecium and 
gynoecium whorls are tetrarnerous (A 0+4'G 4+4). In these flowers three 
of the separate groups of vascular elements from which the stamen strands 
originate remain distinct, the other two alone becoming continuous to form 
one single large group. Now it is obvious that as the sepals arise successively, 
with a divergence of 2/5, the available ‘ ground * space will decrease with the 
development of each successive member, and that the congestion or crowding 
will be most marked in the region of the two last sepals (4 and 5) and will 
be greater in the neighbourhood of sepal 5 than of sepal 4. It was found that 
in the exceptional flowers, in which only one pair of the groups of vascular 
elements giving rise to the main stamen strands become fused into a single 
group, this pair is always made up of the two groups situated, respectively, 
on each side of sepal 5. And that when two pairs of these groups of elements 
become single large groups, as in the type form, the two groups of elements 
making the second pair are those situated, respectively, on either side of 
sepal 4. Furthermore, the number of stamens in the two double groups shows 
a similar relation to the area available, the double group in the sector of sepal 4 
being generally more numerous than the double group in the sector of sepal 5 , 
as will be seen from the counts listed opposite. 

z2 
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Explanation of Fios. 27-33. 

Hypericacea© (continued). Hypericum CLegypiicum L. 27-31. From an exceptional 
flower having a normal pentamerous perianth, but a tetramerous androecium 
and gynoecium. 27. Flower base. On the one set of radii the flve sepal 
midrib bundles, on the alternate radii the five residual cords from which 
the sepal commissural laterals have already been organised and have turned 
outwards. 28. The same at the level at which the petal midrib bundles are 
becoming organised from the original residual cords and are turning outwards. 
29. The same after all the petal bundles are completely organised, some having 
given rise to branch systems. 30. The flower after three of the sepals (not 
shown) and one of the petals (shown in position) have been exserted. The 
exsertion surfaces of the two petals above on the left and the bundles for the 
two stamens lying on these radii are situated so near together that no disk 
structure deveolps on the intervening radius. The bundles for the two stamens 
on the right are not yet completely detached from the adjacent residual strand 
appropriated to the gynoecium. 31. The same after exsertion of both perianth 
whorls with the exception of one petal. The bundles for all five stamens have 
now turned out to the periphery. In the centre the residual vascular strands 
for the gynoecium not yet organised into the carpel bundles. 32. The three 
stamen groups et the exsertion level, from another flower. A and B, double 
groups of 14 and 10 stamens, respectively. C, a single group of 7 stamens. 

33. Two staminal groups from a third flower. A single group of 9 stamens. 

B one of the two double groups with 15 stamens. All from transverse sections 
except 33. When in series taken from below upvt^ards and magnified equally. 

A more striking illustration of the direct relation between reduction in number 
and restriction of space could hardly be forthcoming. 

It follows from the above facts that the usual floral formula for the three- 
bundled androecium of these species does not express the real position, since 
it implies that two bundles of stamens have disappeared, whereas, in fact, 

they are present but are fused with their neighbours. This relation would be 

made apparent by substituting the formula A 0+5 (l*+2v+2^) for A 0+3^. 

Another effect of the restricted ground space is the non-development of the 
disk structure in line with sepal 5, and also, as a rule, of the one in line with 
sepal 4. It has been questioned wdiether these structures may not represent 
staminodes. But it must be emphasised that they have the usual form of 
disk (axial) outgrowths, that, they are non-vascular, and that did they, in fact, 
represent an antesepalous stamen whorl, we should expect the outer carpels 
(and loculi) to stand in line with the surviving stamen groups, seeing that these 
groups and the petals together behave in the scheme of alternation as a single 
whorl, but they are, in fact, situated on the other set of radii. 

The reduction in the number of disc structures from 5 to 3, and a like reduc¬ 
tion in the androecium ground-plan from 5 single units to 1 single and 2 double 
units, sets up a trimerous scheme which is continued in the succeeding carpel 
whorls (G 3+3). In the exceptional flowers with four antesepalous disc 
structures and four alternating groups of stamens*, the gynoecium has a 


♦ Such flowers are of very common occurrence in H. aegyptimm. 
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corresponding construction (G 4+4). In such flowers the numbers of stamens 
in three of the groups differ but little from one another, but in the remaining 
group, which is a double group, the number is considerably larger. 

We have then in Hypericum not only another excellent illustration of the 
value of the vascular ground-plan in elucidating the floral ground-plan, but 
further proof that the rhythm of alternation is based on a rhythmic alternation 
of whorls of organised and delimited vascular units and that whether such 
alternation is accompanied by alternation of the whorls of members depends 
upon the developmental potentiality of these strands : whether in constitution 
they are simple bundles and serve a single whorJ, or are trunk cords which are 
later resolved into their components which become the midribs of different 
whorJs. In the latter case superposition of the corresponding members will 
occur, notwithstanding that they belong to successive whorls. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

1. The generally accepted view that the successive whorls of members in 
isomerous cyclic flowers normally alternate throughout is true only up to 
a point. 

2. It therefore becomes unnecessary to assume, where there is no evidence 
to support such an assumption, that the superposition of two successive whorls 
must be due to the suppression of an intermediate whorl. 

3. The fundamental rhythm of the cyclic flower is that of the alternation 
of the whorls of vascular strands which are organised and delimited from the 
elements of the central cylinder and which become, or furnish, the midrib 
bimdles of the floral members. 

4. When the strands which become the midrib bundles of the members 
of successive whorls turn out from the central cylinder independently, then the 
whorls of members alternate throughout in flowers of less than six whorls. 

6. When, in six-whorled flowers, the strands for all the whorls arise indepen¬ 
dently, a state of congestion appears always to be set up after the initiation 
of the fourth (second stamen) whorl, unless some special feature with a counter¬ 
acting effect is present. In consequence of this state of congestion, there is 
a check in the normal rhythm. When growth is resumed the impetus has 
apparently passed, owing to the inherent spiral rhythm, from the proper to the 
alternate set of radii, hence the fifth (outer carpel) whorl is superposed upon the 
fourth. After this check alternation again becomes practicable, the sixth (inner 
carpel) whorl alternating regularly with the fifth. The raising of the g 3 moecium 
on a gynophore or stipe, or the early disjunction of the tissue of the outer whorls 
from that of the g 3 moeoium, prevents, it would seem, the occurrence of a 
state of congestion. Six-whorled types in which these features are present 
show alternation throughout. 

6. Superposition of two successive whorls also occurs irrespective of the 
number of whorls present, and, even though the strands for the members of 
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the two superposed whorls turn out independently from the central cylinder, 
if they have originated from the same central cord and if the elements of the 
cord undergo no reorganisation between the emergence of the two strands. 

7. Again, superposition of two successive whorls occurs if the strands for 
the members of the two whorls do not issue from the central cylinder separately 
but conjoined as one bundle which may then be looked upon as a compound 
bundle or trunk cord, possessing a twofold developmental potentiality. In 
these circumstances, as in those described in paragraph 6, the two whorls 
in question behave in the scheme of alternation as a single whorl. 

8. The formation of the trunk cord affords a method alternative to that 
of reducing the number of members in a whorl by which cyclic forms have met 
the difficulty of restricted ‘ ground ’ space arising from the shortening of the 
floral axis. This alternative method, by which a saving is effected in vertical 
space, appears to be the one more commonly followed in Monocotyledons. 
In Dicotyledons a saving of space in the horizontal direction by reduction in 
the number of members in the innermost whorls, either alone or in conjunction 
with the trunk cord method, appears to be most usual. 

9. The direct connection between lack of ‘ ground ’ space and reduction 
in the number of members in the whorls is particularly well seen in species 
of Hypericum, in which the stages in the process of reduction are easily followed. 
It is shown that in those species, which are regarded as having a trimerous 
androccium reduction from five bundles of stamens to three, is not due to sup¬ 
pression of two bundles but to the fusion of each of the two apparently 
missing bundles with a neighbouring bundle. These fusions occur where the 
crowding is greatest, viz. between the two bundles bordering sepal 5 and between 
the two bordering sepal 4. The effect of these fusions is that the pseudo- 
trimerous condition of the androecium is followed by a genuinely trimerous 
condition in the gynoecium. 

10. A study of the vascular ground-plan is essential to a full understanding 
of the floral ground-plan. In particular, it affords an explanation of how it 
comes about that an intermediate whorl can be, and often is, suppressed without 
affecting the radial position of the succeeding whorl. 

11. The conclusions summarised in the preceding paragraph are illustrated 
from types belonging to numerous families, including Coiiariaceae, Ranuncu- 
laceae, Cephalotaceae, Elatinaceae, Lythraceae, Melastomataceae, Caryo- 
phyllaceae, Stachyuraceae, Crassulaceae, Ericaceae, Saxifragaceae, Liliac^eae, 
Commelinaceae, Flagellariaceae, Rapateaceae, Myacaceae, and Hypericaceae. 
IncidentaUy it is shown that the current view of the floral ground-plan of 
Lagerairoemia Floa-reginae and Bapatea palvdoaa is incorrect in regard to the 
radial position of the loculi. 

The accompanying figures were drawn by Miss D. F. M. Pertz, to whom 
I desire to express my very grateful thanks. I am also much indebted for 
material to the Director of the Cambridge Botanic Garden and to Dr. E. J. H, 
Comer, Mr. J. B. Stevenson, and Mr. E. M. Marsden-Jones. 
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The structure of the ovary in the genus Plaviago L.—I. The British species. 
By Ruby E. Dowuhg, M.Sc., F.L.S., Department of Botany, University 
College, London. 

(With 3 Text-figures) 


[Read 10 January 1935J 

In the genus Planiago the ovary has been largely employed as a basis of 
classification. Bam^oud’s (i) division of the genus into two sections, Poly- 
spermae and Oligospermae, depended on the number of seeds in the pyxidium. 
Harms ( 7 ) questioned the practicability of this grouping, since the number 
of ovules reaching maturity is not constant in any one species. His classi¬ 
fication in the main is that adopted by Decaisne ( 5 ), whose division of the 
genus into seventeen sections is based primarily on the habit of the plant, 
supplemented by the character of the ovary. Bentham and Hooker ( 3 ), while 
regarding the ovary as useful for classification of the genus, pointed out that 
it showed so much variation that it could not be utilised exclusively for this 
purpose : moreover, while recognising that the genus contains a number 
of natural species, they were of the opinion that these are so variable as to 
preclude the possibility of defining, with precision, either sections of the genus, 
or species. 

A survey of the literature, however, reveals that there has been considerable 
diversity of opinion as to the structure of the ovary in the genus ; and this 
is not to be attributed to the variation referred to above. Thus Lindley (lo) 
writes : ‘ [the] ovary [of the Plantaginaceae is] composed of a single carpel, 
sessile, without a disc, 2 -, very seldom 4-celled,the cells caused by the angles of 
the placenta ; . . . Capsule membranous dehiscing transversely with a loose 
placenta bearing the seeds on its surface Further, ‘ The ovary of Plantago 
does not present distinctly the appearance of a free central placenta. But, 
in reality the placenta is at first quite free, although eventually it is pressed 
close to the sides of the ovary, and thus divides the cavity into 2 or more ceils. 
This is, however, only a temporary contact, for long before the seeds are ripe 
the placenta shrinks so much as to lose its adhesion with the sides of the ovary, 
and then it becomes truly free. In Plantago arborescens it is, when ripe 
contimums with the stigma, and the two become loose and may be removed 
together, leaving the sides of the ovary undisturbed’. This emphasis on the 
continuity of the placenta and stigma in the fruit of P. arborescens would 
suggest that Lindley regarded this condition as unusual in the genus. Bentham 
and Hooker ( 3 ) claimed that the ovary is bilocular or falsely 3-4 locular with 
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1-00 seeds in each loculus : the membranous capsule has two loculi or by 
abortion only one, while according to Harms ( 7 ) the ellipsoidal ovary is 2~(4)- 
celled with 1 -x seeds in each compartment. As far as the British species are 
concerned both Hooker ( 9 ) and Bentham and Hooker ( 4 ) state that the ovary 
is 2-4-celled, while Bentham and Hooker give the number of seeds as two or 
more. Further discrepancies come to light from a comparison of the specific 
descriptions of the British species ( 4 , 9 ). These will be referred to later. 

It has been shown elsewhere ( 6 ) that P. Coronopiis L. has a bilocular ovary, 
which is apparently quadri-locular owing to the development of placental tissue 
between the seeds in each loculus : this placental tissue, however, is not fused 
with the ovary wall (cf. Bentham (2)). Further, it has been demonstrated 
that three seeds are produced in the anterior loculus, two below and one above, 
and that the upper and lower seeds are morphologically and biologically 
different, though both types are equally capable of reproducing the species. 
It has been noted that abortion of ovules is not frequent in this species : the 
majority of the capsules examined had five mature seeds, four below and one 
above. According to Hooker ( 9 ) this species has a 3-4-celled capsule with 
3~4 seeds, while Bentham and Hooker ( 4 ) describe the ovary as 4-celled, each 
cell having a single ovule, although frequently only two mature seeds are 
found in the capsule. Thus the general consensus of opinion would appear 
to be that the ovary in this species is more than 2-celled. This condition, 
however, is due to the development of placental tissue between adjacent 
ovules in each loculus : this tissue reaches to the ovary wall, but does not fuse 
with it. 

Longitudinal sections of the ovary show a similar development of placental 
tissue between the upper and lower seeds in the anterior loculus. While, 
however, the development of placental tissue between adjacent seeds accounts 
for the spuriously four-locular condition in P. Coronopvs, the septum is in 
organic continuity with the ovary wall during the early stages of development: 
this is a true septum, dividing the ovary into posterior and anterior loculi. 
It is never unilocular with a central column of placental tissue, such as may be 
supposed to have occurred in an ovary of the type described by lindley ( 10 ). 
Examination of longitudinal sections of the ovaries makes it clear that the 
placentation is axile, not free central, for the septum is joined to the ovary 
wall at the top as well as at the sides. Separation of the placental tissue 
from the ovary wall takes place at a comparatively early stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the capsule and when dehiscence occurs the* lid comes away with the 
placental core inside it, separation of the tissue having taken place at the 
base of the capsule; the thin lateral walls are broken so that the four lower 
seeds are shed ; the upper seed is held in the capsule lid until such time as the 
placental core comes away or, as is more usual, until both lid and placenta 
decay. 

In P. major L. the ovary is also bilocular with an axile placenta, which 
remains joined to the ovary wall, at the top and bottom of the capsule, but 
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becomes free at the edges at a very early stage in development. The ovules 
completely cover the placenta except where this is joined to the capsule wall 
above and below : as the seeds enlarge they cover the ruptured edges of the 
placenta (fig. 2D). In the placenta of the mature capsule there is a cleft 
which apparently develops as the fruit enlarges. There is no indication of 
a divided placenta in the young capsule of P. major such as is found in 
P. maritima (q.v.). 

The number of seeds in each loculus is approximately equal and these seeds 
are arranged in general in two tiers one above the other (fig. 2 D) (c.f. Bentham 
( 2 )). The number of seeds produced in each capsule varies from as few as 
three to as many as twenty-eight. One thousand capsules were examined, 
and when the number of seeds was plotted against the number of capsules 
a bimodal curve for seed number was obtained with a mode at ten seeds per 
capsule, and a second mode at eighteen seeds per capsule (fig. 1 A). This 
bimodal curve for seed number suggests the possibility of the presence in this 
country of P. major var. polysperma Haass referred to by Hegi ( 8 ). In this 
variety the number of seeds in a capsule varies between sixteen and twenty. 

This bimodal curve for variation in seed number may, however, possibly 
be accounted for by unconscious error of sampling. That the bimodal curve 
may not be a fair representation of a normal population is supported by the 
evidence afforded by the range of variation in seed numbers in the capsules 
of single inflorescences. An examination of fig. 1 B, in which this variation 
is plotted, will show that the mean values for the number of seeds per capsule 
in the different inflorescences form a continuous curve and do not fall into two 
groups, as might be expected if the bimodal curve for variation in seed number 
(fig. I A) were due to the presence of two strains of P. major in the sample. 
It is significant in this connection that in one inflorescence the range of the 
number of seeds per capsule was almost as great as that for the whole sample. 

On the other hand, it may be urged that this bimodal curve does, in fact, 
indicate the presence of two strains of P. major in the material examined, and 
that these cannot be separated into two distinct groups on their seed number 
may be the consequence of hybridisation between the strains—a view supported 
by the wide range of variation in the number of seeds in a capsule exhibited 
by individual inflorescences. 

Hegi ( 8 ) gives the seed number for P, major var. polysperma Haass as varying 
between sixteen and twenty, while the number of seeds in a capsule in the 
type-species varies between eight and sixteen. Thus, even if there were two 
strains present in the sample examined, the fact that the upper limit of seed 
number in the species corresponds with the lower limit of seed number in the 
variety may militate against a separation into two groups by means of seed 
number. 

This remarkable and, at present, unexplained variation in seed number 
in P. major serves to emphasise the view that the ovary in the genus Plantago 
is of little value in defining either sections or species of the genus (c.f. ( 3 )). 




Fig. \.—Plantago nu^or. , A. Variation in number of geeds per capsule in 1000 
B. Range of variation in number of seeds per capsule in 40 
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Hooker ( 9 ) states that P. rmjor has a bilocular ovary with 8-16 seeds. 
It is thus interesting to note that of the 1000 capsules examined 30 per cent«. 
showed a seed number outside the range given by this author. As might 
be expected in an ovary producing a large number of ovules abortion is 
frequent, as many as thirteen abortive ovules having been found in a single 
ovary. This abortion of ovules is not solely responsible for the low seed 
numbers in some capsules, because in those showing the lowest seed output 
there was no evidence of abortive ovules ; in general, the tendency to abortion 
is more marked in those capsules with a high seed output. The description 
of P. major given by Bentham and Hooker ( 4 ) agrees in general with that of 
Hooker ( 9 )—^i.e. that the ovary is 2-celled with from 4-8 seeds in each cell. 

Harms ( 7 ) places P. major in the section Euplantago Harms in which the 
capsule has from 6-18 small seeds with irregular edges : the inner side of the 
seeds is almost flattened. In this the description agrees with that given by 
Hooker ( 9 ), who also adds that the seeds are black and rough. In the material 
examined the seeds have a granular appearance, but can scarcely be said to 
have irregular edges (fig. 2 A) unless this be taken to mean that the seeds 
vary in shape. They do, however, show morphological polymorphism, which 
may be due to mutual pressure of the seeds in the capsule. While it is true 
to say that some of the seeds are flattened on the inner face, this is by no means 
always so, some of the seeds showing a marked median ridge on the inside 
and a convex face on the outside (fig. 2 A). 

The placenta in P. major is in general fairly symmetrical in outline, having 
been attached to the capsule wall along the whole of its thin edge (fig. 2 C). 
Occasionally, however, placentae were found which resembled those of 
P. CoronopuSy in which there was a depression in the thin edge of the placenta 
at the top of the capsule. An ovule was invariably attached to the placenta 
in this depression and recalls by its position the upper ovule in P. Coronopvs 
(fig. 2 B) (c.f. ( 6 ) fig. 1 C). 

In P. major the line of dehiscence is slightly below the mid-line between 
the top and bottom of the capsule (fig. 2 D), consequently, when the lid comes 
off, as it does without the placenta in this species (fig. 2 D), the upper layer 
of seeds will be shed immediately ; the lower seeds will be held for a short time 
between the placenta and the ovary wall: in this way there may be a slight 
delay in the dispersal of the lower tier of seeds in P. major. The time which 
elapses between the shedding of the two layers of seeds may be so short as 
to be of no biological significance, but it suggests a tendency to delayed dispersal 
of some seeds, a tendency which finds further expression in P. Corompua 
(Dowling ( 6 )). 

In P. media L. the ovary is bilocular (fig. 2 G, H), the axile placenta remaining 
attached to the top and bottom (fig. 2 J, K) of the capsule, although it becomes 
separated at the edges from the ovary wall at a very early stage in develop¬ 
ment. In general, there are three ovules in each loculus arranged in two series, 
which frequently overlap in such a way as to show all three ovules of a, loculus 
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Explanation of Fio. 2. 

A-D. PlarUago major. All x 13. 

A. Immature seeds showing variation in shape. 

B. Placenta with ovules removed showing depression (d) at top. 

C. Placenta with ovules removed. 

D. Capsule with lid removed showing ovules covering placenta. 

E-S. PlarUago media, 

E & F. Capsule lids showing various degrees of folding of wall, x 13. 

G & H. Transverse sections of ovaries, x25. G showing fertile ovules in both loculi. 

H with fertile ovules in one loculus only. 

J A K. Longitudinal sections of ovaries. J, x 13; K, x 25. 

L. Placenta to which are attached three abortive ovules which were present in one loculus 

of the ovary. X 13. 

M-S. Placenta and ovules from one capsule in which there were three fertile ovules in one 
loculus and one fertile ovule and two abortive ovules in the second loculus. X 13. 

M. Capsule with lid removed showing placenta and three ovules, two fertile (a, y) and one 

abortive. 

N. Inner side of one of upper ovules (y) from loculus with three fertile ovules. 

O. Inner side of lower ovule (z) from loculus with three fertile ovules. 

P. Placenta showing scar of attachment of fertile ovule and the two abortive ovules. 

Behind are three fertile ovules of the other loculus. 

R. Three ovules from one loculus, attached to placenta. 

S. Two views of fertile ovule from loculus with abortive ovules. 

a, fertile ovule in loculus with two abortive ovules; o6.o., abortive ovule; 6r., bract; 
c., corolla; d., depression in top of placenta, A., hilum; k„ calyx ; Z., loculus; o., ovule ; 
o.w,, ovary wall; p., placenta ; scar of attachment of ovule ; «<., style ; x, y, z, three 
ovules in one loculus. 


in a median transverse section of the ovary. Two of the ovules in each 
loculus are usually found in the upper part of the capsule, the third is below 
and usually lies between the two upper ovules (fig. 2 R). 

Very occasionally there are four ovules in a loculus, and under these cir¬ 
cumstances there are two pairs of two ovules one above the other. 

Three hundred and sixty capsules of P. media were examined and the seed 
numbers are given in Table I. 


Table I. 



7 seeds. 

6 seeds. 

5 seeds. 

4 seeds. ; 3 seeds. 

2 seeds. 

^ -- 1 ■ - 

1 seed. 1 Total. 

Unripe 
capsules .. 

.. 


9 

11 

14 

12 

9 

60 

Mature 
capsules .. 

1 

8 

21 

59 

68 

90 

63 

1 300 

1 
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Of the sixty unripe capsules examined thirty-seven showed six ovules, 
but in five capsules only, did all six ovules mature. Almost without exception 
some of the ovules in each capsule were abortive (fig. 2 L, P). The placental 
tissue in the mature capsules was very shrivelled and this rendered it difficult 
to ascertain with accuracy the number of abortive ovules, so that account 
was taken only of mature seeds. A few capsules produced fewer than six 
ovules ; thus in two capsules there were four and in two others five ovules. 

Not infrequently all the ovules in one loculus were abortive (fig. 2L), and this 
resulted in unequal enlargement of the two loculi comparable to the unequal 
development of the loculi in P. lanceolata (cf. p. 333 ), which results from the 
abortion of one of the ovules. 

In addition to the complete suppression of all the ovules in one loculus one 
or two were abortive in the second loculus, giving the one-seeded condition 
found in sixty-two capsules. It was apparent that abortion occurred with 
equal frequency in upper and lower ovules. 

The unequal enlargement of the seeds sometimes results in a folding of the 
wall of the capsule lid giving the appearance of ridges of tissue on the inside 
(fig. 2 E, F). These two folds simulate placental tissue, but are actually 
produced from the capsule wall, and their presence suggests that when the 
fertile seeds were enlarging the placenta was still attached to the wall of the 
ovary at the inner edges of the fold. The unequal pressure on the two sides 
of the placenta resulting from a difference in the rate of seed development 
in the two loculi would tend to push the placenta into the loculus in which 
seed development was proceeding more slowly. If the placenta be free at its 
edges this movement can take place without altering the shape of the capsule 
wall, but if the placenta be still attached to the fruit wall a folding, similar 
to that observed, might result. 

If the folds observed in some of the capsule lids be due to this cause, then 
in P. media the bilocular condition of the ovary is at least occasionally retained 
beyond the earliest stages of ovary development. 

A survey of the literature shows that there is more discrepancy in the 
descriptions of the ovary of P. media L. than in any other British species of 
the genus. Thus Decaisne ( 5 ) includes P. media in § Lamproaanthay in which 
the capsule is 4-seeded. Of P. media he says that the capsule is 4 or very 
rarely 6 - 8 -seeded. Harms ( 7 ), following Decaisne, also includes P. media 
in the Lamproaantha section of the genus. No specific details are given for 
P.?n€dia,but the section is characterised by having a 4-seeded capsule in which 
the seeds are planoconvex. 

Hooker ( 9 ) states that P. media has a 2-celled capsule which is 2-seeded, 
the seeds being flat in front. 

In the key to the species of Plardago given by Bentham and Hooker ( 4 ) 
the capsule of P. media is stated to be 1-seeded, while the specific description 
reads: ‘ ovary with 2 seeds in each cell but they often do not all ripen and 
the capsute has then bnt 3 or 2 altogether 
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The seeds of the P. media examined vary to a certain extent in shape. Thus 
fig. 2 S shows the one lower seed produced in a loculus in which the two upper 
ovules were abortive (of. fig. 2 M). The inner side of the seed is fiat and the 
outer convex, thus agreeing with the description given by Harms ( 7 ) and 
Hooker ( 9 ). Fig. 2 N shows one of the upper seeds from the other loculus 
of the same capsule in which all three ovules were fertile : this seed also is plano¬ 
convex, although differing somewhat in shape from the seed from the other 
loculus. The lower seed in the loculus with three fertile seeds is shown in 
fig. 2 O. It is convex on its outer face (fig. 2 R, 2 ), but shows three distinct 
ridges on the inner face corresponding with depressions on the placenta. 
In P. media therefore there is a marked tendency to morphological poly¬ 
morphism of the seeds which may be the result only of mutual pressure of 
the seeds in the capsule. This polymorphism becomes more conspicuous as the 
seeds ripen. 

In P. maritima L. the young ovary is bilocular, although the axile placenta 
becomes free at the edges during development. In the dissection of young 
ovaries of this species it was noticed that the placenta was divided into two 
parts at the top and was thus attached to the top of the capsule in two places 
(fig. 3 P, aj, a;). A placenta of this type is figured by Payer (ii) for several species 
of PlantagOf but I have noted it only in P. maritima (cf. P. ma^cyr on p. 325). 

F'orty young capsules of P. maritima were dissected, and of these thirty-nine 
showed three ovules. Two of these ovules were side by side in one loculus, 
the other ovule was at the top of the capsule in the other loculus (fig. 3 T, U). 

An arrangement of the ovules in the capsule similar to that described above 
has also been observed in nearly mature capsules. In some of these the two 
ovules, in one loculus, were well developed, while the upper ovule in the other 
loculus was abortive (fig. 3 M, N, P). 

One hundred dry mature capsules were examined and of these ninety-six 
had only a single seed. Of the other four capsules each with two seeds, three 
had the lower seeds developed, both in the same loculus ; in the fourth capsule 
the upper seed was developed and also one of the lower seeds, consequently 
in this capsule the two seeds were in different loculi. In these mature capsules 
the placental tissue had withered, so that it was not possible to identify abortive 
ovules with any certainty. 

In one young capsule there were four ovules, one of these, in the loculus 
with the upper ovule, was abortive. This abortive ovule was below the fertile 
one in the same loculus and at the same level as those in the other loculus 
(fig.3R, S). 

P. maritima is placed by Decaisne ( 5 ) in § Coronopus, in which section the 
capsule is sub 4- locular and 3~4-seeded. Harms ( 7 ) also includes P. maritima 
in the § Coronopus, in which the capsule is 2-4-seeded with fairly small 
planoconvex seeds. In the sub-section in which P. maritima is included 
the capsule is stated to be mostly 2 -seeded. 

Both Hooker ( 9 ) and Bentham and Hooker ( 4 ) state that the capsule is 2-celled 
Um. JQURN.—EOTANY, VOL, L 2 A 
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Explanation op Fio. 3. 

A-L. Plantctgo lanceolata. 

A-F, Series of selected tmnsverse sections of an ovary from base to apex, x 25. 

G A; H. Longitudinal sections of ovaries showing axile placenta, x 25. 

G, Ovary with fertile ovule in each loculus. 

H. Ovary with fertile ovule in one loculus—other loculus sterile. 

J. Placenta removed from capsule showing fertile ovule (behind) and abortive ovule. 

Xl3. 

K. Capsule lid with placenta and fertile ovule in each loculus, x 13. 

h. Lateral view of capsule lid with placenta and fertile ovule in situ, x 13. 

M-U. Plantago maritima. 

M, N. Two views of placenta with part of ovary wall attached at top. x 13. 

O. Capsule lid with placenta and two ovules in situ, x 13. 

P. Capsule dissected to show placenta attached to top of ovary wall in two plcuses (x, x). 

Xl3. 

R, S. Two views of placenta dissected from young capsule to show two lower fertile 
ovules in one loculus and upper fertile ovule in other loculus : abortive ovule also 
present in this loculus, x 25. 

T, U. Two views of placenta dissected from young ovary showing upper fertile ovule in 
one loculus and lower fertile ovules in other, x 13. 
ob.o., abortive ovule ; c., corolla ; loculus ; l.o., lower ovule ; o., ovule ; o.w., ovary 
wall; p., placenta ; s., scar of attachment of ovule ; st., style ; w.o., upper ovule. 


and 2-seeded. I have not been able to confirm the arrangement of the ovules 
figured by Hegi (8), who shows transverse sections of a younger and older 
capsule in which there are two ovules in each loculus separated by placental 
tissue : one ovule in each loculus apparently develops to give the two-seeded 
condition, which is described as being typical of the species. 

In P. lunceolaUi L. the ovary is bilocular (fig. 3 A-F) with an axile placenta 
which early becomes free from the capsule wall at the edges while remaining 
attached at both top and bottom (fig. 3 G, H). In each loculus there is a 
single ovule produced approximately in the middle of the flat face of the 
placenta (fig. 3J). Sometimes both these ovules develop, but abortion of 
either the anterior or posterior ovule is frequent, giving an ovary which at 
maturity contains one fertile seed and one abortive ovule (fig. 3H, J, L), 
cf. P. media, p. 330. 

The ovule—or ovules, when both develop—increases in size and early extends 
beyond the edges of the placenta (fig. 3 J). When both ovules develop the 
placenta forms a comparatively thin plate of tissue between them (fig. 3 K), 
and separation of this placental tissue takes place at the base of the capsule 
before it does at the apex, so that the lid comes away from the lower part 
of the capsule with the placenta still attached. The seeds may fall out when 
the capsule lid becomes separated, or they may remain in it for a short time 
before being scattered. 
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When only one ovule matures the placenta occupies relatively more space 
in the capsule, and might easily be mistaken for an immature ovule in the 
unripe capsule (fig. 3L). The abortive ovule is a small whitish structure 
with a dark centre on the flat face of the placenta between it and the ovary wall 
(fig, 3J). Dehiscence of the capsule containing only one mature seed is 
similar to that of the capsule with two seeds. 

Four hundred capsules were examined, and of these 44 per cent, showed 
two fertile seeds while 66 per cent, had only a single fertile seed. In one capsule 
there was a single fertile seed, but there was no evidence of a second ovule 
ever having been produced. The occasional complete suppression of one of 
the ovules in PlarUago is significant in view of the single-seeded condition 
found in the fruits of the other genera of the family. 

When both ovules develop, in general they do so simultaneously and equally, 
although occasionally unequal development of the two ovules was found; 
one sometimes being larger than the other and sometimes more mature, 
as evidenced by the change in colour of the testa. 

There was a noticeable difference in the number of capsules showing 
abortion of one ovule in different parts of the infiorescenoe; the upper part 
in general showed a higher proportion of capsules with two seeds each (Table II). 
It is significant in this connection that P. lanceolatUi in common with the other 
species of this genus, is very markedly protogynous, and it seems reasonable 
to assume that pollen might be more abundant when the stigmas of the upper 
fiowers of an infiorescenoe were receptive than when those of the lower flowers 
were mature. 

Table II, 


Base of inflorescence. \ 

__ ^1 

37 per cent, capsules 
with 2 seeds. 

63 per cent, capsules | 

with 1 seed. I 


Top of inflorescence. 


52 per cent, capsules 
with 2 seeds. 

48 per cent, capsules 
with 1 seed. 


In the literature there is agreement on the two-seeded capsule of P. Ian- 
ceoJataf but no mention is made of the frequent abortion of one of the 
ovules, which results in a one-seeded capsule. 

A comparison of the British species of the genus Plantago would seem to 
indicate that they constitute a series showing increasing sterility in the ovary. 

P. major has a bilocular ovary in which a considerable number of ovules 
are produced in each loculus. Abortion of some of these ovules does occur, 
but, even when allowance is made for this, the output of seed by each capsule 
is greater in P. major than in any other of the British species. In P. major 
there are regularly two tiers of ovules and seeds in the capsule, 
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P. media presents the next stage in the postulated reduction series. Here 
there is a bilocular ovary in which normally six ovules are produced—^three 
in each loculus. These six ovules are in two rows one above the other, although 
in general there is only a single ovule in the lower layer. Sometimes all six of 
these ovules develop into mature seeds, but more frequently some smaller 
number matures. In this species both upper and lower ovules abort. 

In P. Corompus there is also a bilocular ovary and five ovules are regularly 
produced—two in the posterior loculus and three in the anterior loculus. 
Pour of these ovules, i.e. the two in the posterior loculus and two in the anterior 
loculus, are similar in size and shape, and appear to represent the lower layer 
of ovules such as occurs in P. major. The fifth ovule in P. Coronopvs is produced 
at the top of the capsule, and may reasonably be looked upon as representing 
the sole surviving member of the upper layer of ovules found in P. major. 
In P. Coronopaa abortion is infrequent and does not involve the upper ovule. 

In P. mariiirna there are usually only three ovules ; two of these ovules 
are side by side in one loculus and are apparently lower ovules, the third ovule 
is in the other loculus and is nearer the top of the capsule—^frequently only 
one seed matures. In one ovary examined there was a lower ovule in the second 
loculus which was abortive. 

P. lanceolaia apparently represents the culmination of the series. The ovary 
is bilocular, and in each loculus a single ovule is produced : there is no 
evidence to show whether these represent upper or lower ovules. In a certain 
proportion of the ovaries both these ovules develop : in more than half of 
those examined, iiowever, one loculus of the fruit contained a fertile seed : 
in the other loculus the ovule was abortive. In one capsule the sterility of 
the ovary was carried a stage farther, for in this, although two loculi were 
formed, only one of them developed an ovule from which a fertile seed was 
produced. The second loculus was completely sterile. 

While it may be argued that such a series as the foregoing is capable of 
interpretation in either direction, I am inclined to the view that the British 
species of PlanUi^o present a series showing increasing sterilisation in the 
ovary. It is hoped to extend these observations to include other species of 
the genus as well as the other genera of the order, when it may be possible 
to interpret the position with greater certainty. 

SUMMABY. 

A survey of the literature reveals that there is a considerable diversity of 
opinion as to the structure of the ovary in the genus PlarUago L. 

The British species have been examined m an endeavour to elucidate the 
structure of the ovary in this genus. 

In all five species the ovary is bilocular with an axile placenta, which becomes 
free at the edges early in development while remaining continuous with the 
wall of the ovary at the top and bottom of the capsule until this is mature. 
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In P. Coronopua the apparently quadrilocular condition is due to development 
of placental tissue. 

In P. major there is a number of ovules and seeds in each loculus of the 
capsule arranged on the placenta in two tiers. Abortion of some of the ovules 
is frequent. 

In P. media there are rarely more than six ovules in the ovary, three in each 
loculus in two tiers. Several of the ovules usually abort, so that the ripe fhiit 
generally contains fewer than six seeds. 

P. maritima shows an axile placenta which remains attached to the top 
of the capsule in two places. In young capsules three ovules were found, 
two side by side in one loculus and the third at the top of the capsule m the other 
loculus. Usually two of these ovules abort, giving a mature capsule with one 
seed. 

The bilocular ovary of P. lanceolata contains two ovules, of which one is 
usually abortive, although both ovules may develop. A larger proportion of 
capsules with two seeds each was found at the top of the infiorescence than at 
the base. 

It is suggested that the British species of Plantago present a series showing 
increasing sterility of the ovary, from the many-seeded condition of P. major 
to the two-seeded condition of P. lanceokUa, in which a one-seeded fruit 
frequently results by the abortion of one of the ovules. 

The author desires to thank Professor T. G. Hill and Professor E. J. Salisbury 
for advice and criticism in connection with this work. 
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A revision of the genus Pariana (Gramineae). By T. G. Tutin, M.A. 
(Communicated by J. Ramsbottom, O.B.E., SecX.S.) 

(Plates 8-10, Maps 1 & 2, and 27 Text-figures) 


[Read 25 April 1935] 

Historical, —^The genus Pariana was first described by Aublet in ‘ Histoire 
des Plantes de la Guiane Fran 9 oise ii, p. 876 (1776), where he defines it as 
having the male flowers verticillate, the verticils arranged in a spike, and the 
female flowers solitary in the middle of the surrounding verticil. These 
essential characters apply without modification to the twenty-three species 
known to-day, though most of Aublet’s other remarks apply to P, campestris 
alone. The figure and description of this, the type-species, agree well with 
Aublet’s specimen in Herb. Mus. Brit., except that the stamens appear to be 
less numerous in the specimen than in the description, but this is a very variable 
character in many of the species. The next mention of the genus is in Necker, 

‘ Elementa Botanica iii, p. 237 (1791), where the name is changed to Aphonina 
for no apparent reason, except possibly because Aublet derived his name from 
the vernacular instead of from a Greek or Latin source. No new species arc 
described. Palisot de Beauvois does little but repeat this description very 
briefly in ‘ Essai d’une nouvelle Agrostographie ’, p. 121 (1812). Trinius 
describes a new species and mentions another in Mem. Acad. Petersb., ser. 6, 
iii, p. 107 (1836), where he gives an account of all the species then known, 
including those described just previously by Nees in Agrost. Bras. (1829). 
Miquel gives an account of one new' species in ‘ Linnaea xix, p. 127 (1847), 
while Doell, in his account of the genus in Mart. FI. Bras., ii, pt. 2, p. 338 (1877), 
describes four more species. He also gives a full description and a figure of 
the plant that Trinius had mentioned under the name P, parvifiora, a nomen 
nudum, but describes it in a new genus Eremites, which seems to be merely 
a section of Pariana. Three other species have been described since then by 
Huber (Bol. Mus. Para, iv, p. 626, 1906), Pilger (Notizbl. Bot. Gaert. Berlin, 
vi, p. 112,1914), and Hitchcock (Contrib. U.S. Nat. Herb., xxii, 6, p. 613, 1922), 
but there has been no complete revision of the genus, though far more collecting 
has been done in South America in the last few years than ever before. 

Systematic position. —^There are several diverse views about the systematic 
position of Pariana. Trinius placed it in the subfamily Panicoideae (his account 
was reprinted in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Panioearum Genera ’), and he was followed 
by Steudel in ‘ Plantae Glumaceae i, p. 113 (1866), who placed it between 
Spinifex and Arundindla, with neither of which it has any obvious relationship. 
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Doell suggested that the groups of spikelets might be compared with those of 
Hordeum, and this view was accepted by Hackel in ‘ Das Pflanzenfamilien 
ii, 2, p. 89 (1887), and also by Bews in ‘ The World’s Grasses ’ (1929). All the 
evidence for this view will be found in Arber’s ‘ Studies in the Gramineae 
vii, pp. 627-31 (Ann. Bot. xliii, 1929). Bentham and Hooker in ‘ Genera 
Plantarum iii, p. 1112 (1883), referred it to the tribe Maydeae* which they 
made a rather heterogeneous collection of genera. The only reason for considering 
it to be a member of this tribe appears to be that it has unisexual spikelets, 
and no other authors have followed this arrangement. Hubbard, in 
Hutchinson’s ‘ Families of Flowering Plants ii, p. 219 (1934), has raised 
Hackel’s subtribe of the Hordeae, the Parianeae, to the rank of a tribe, and 
placed it next to the Phareae. This seems to be the most satisfactory position 
yet assigned to it, though it is very isolated even here. The Phareae have 
unisexual spikelets, the female being sessile or shortly pedicelled, and the male 
having longer pedicels and being smaller. There are also six stamens and some¬ 
times three lodicules, characters which occur in some species of Pariana. The 
resemblance of the inflorescence to that of the Hordeae may well be due to the 
similarity of conditions during development, and not to any phylogenetic 
relationship. In facies Pariana certainly more nearly resembles the Phareae 
than any member of the Hordeae and the latter are entirely temperate in their 
distribution, while the former, like Pariana, are entirely tropical. There is 
no doubt that it is a very isolated genus, and that it belongs in the subfamily 
Pooideae, not to the Panicoideae in which it was originally placed. 

Generic description .—^Perennial herbs with a creeping or tufted scaly root¬ 
stock, giving rise to erect shoots, sometimes woody at the base. In some of 
the species all culms similar and leafy, in others fertile culms with laminae reduced 



Fig. 1.—a, whorl of spikelets of P. vulgaris Tutin; 6, with three male spikelets 
removed to show female spikelet. x 2, 


till nothing but the sheath remains. Sheaths more or less split, ribbed, puberu- 
lent or glabrous, auricled and sometimes fimbriate at the mouth ; ligule present, 
often very short. Petiole short, flattened or caniculate on the upper surface, 
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lamina broad, ovate to lanceolate, midrib very distinct, lateral veins parallel 
to it, numerous, a few of them more prominent than the rest, all connected by 
numerous small veins at right angles to them, pubescent to glabrous, often 
scabrid on the margin. Leaves often few (sometimes reduced to one) and 
usually clustered at the top of the culms. Inflorescence a condensed spike-like 
panicle with the male spikelets on short flattened pedicels in whorls of four 
to six (usually five), surrounding a solitary sessile female spikelet (figs. 1 & 2). 
Male spikelets single-flowered, and borne on pedicels usually shorter than the 
lemma, but sometimes exceeding it. Pedicels hard, flattened, and more or less 



Fig. 2, —Transverse section of whorl of spikelets of P. vulgaris 'J'utin. x 6. 

fused by one or both margins, most often four of them fused in pairs, and the 
fifth free, glabrous or pubescent, and often with a well-marked groove or ridge 
down the middle. Glumes two, lateral, usually shorter than the lemma, one- to 
three-nerved, rarely with a few small horizontal sinuous veins (‘connecting 
veins ’) between the main ones, membranaceous or coriaceous, usually more 





■lemma 


Fig. 3. —^Transverse section of male i^ikelet of P. ccvnipeslris Aubl. x 12. 

(Arber, A., Ann. of Bot. xliii, p. 530, 1920.) 

or less unequal. Lemma ovate or oblong, rarely lanceolate, obtuse to acute 
or apiculate, usually glabrous, coriaceous, three- rarely five-nerved, the lateral 
nerves marginal and often very inconspicuous, connecting veins sometimes 
present. Palea similar to the lemma, but thinner and often rather shorter, 
three-nerved, the lateral nerves not marginal, often weak. Stamens usually 
numerous (few in the Lanceolatae), filaments often imited into one or more 
bundles in their lower part, anthers bilocular, hastate at the base, wall of the 
pollen grain tubercled (fig. 6). Lodicules three, symmetrically arranged in 
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the Foliosae (fig. 3)) all abaxial in the Nudicaules (fig. 4), usually with a strip 
of tissue projecting from the back. Female spikelets sessile, not strongly 
dorsiventral like the male, entirely enclosed by the pedicels of the male (fig. 1 6). 
Glumes two, thin, usually one-nerved, subequal, ovate often acuminate, puberu- 
lent or glabrous, more or less enfolding the whole spikelet. Lemma and palea 
similar, subequal, ovate acute, glabrous or puberulent at the apex, three- 



Fio. 4.—^Transverse section of male spikelet of P. vulga/rU Tutin. x 12. 

nerved, nerves very obscure, strongly indurate, completely enclosing the fruit 
and falling with it, leaving the glumes behind. Staminodes present in 
P. campestris according to Arber, not observed in any other species. Ovary 
bluntly trigonous, glabrous, styles two, sometimes partly fused into a tube, 
stigmas tw'o, feathery. Lodicules three, symmetrically arranged, often large 
and wrapped round the ovary. Fruit glabrous, bluntly trigonous (fig. 5). 

Towards the base and apex of the infiorescence the whorls of spikelets are 
abnormal, so the descriptions given under the species do not refer to these. 



Fig. 6 . —^Transverse section of female spikelet of P, vulgaru Tutin. X 12. 

The basal whorls have often only four male spikelets, and the female one is 
sterile or absent, while at the apex there is usually a single spikelet which 
is female or sterile (the terminal spikelet); this is occasionally accompanied 
by a few abortive male spikelets. Hitchcock (l.c.) states that there are some¬ 
times two female spikelets in a whorl, but this is not so in any of the specimens 
examined, nor has any other author recorded it. 

Belationahips of the species ,—^There is a considerable range of structure in 
the genus, and the species fall fairly definitely into four sections, which it is 
proposed to caU Foliosae, Lanceolatae, Nudicautes, and Qraciles. The Foliosae 
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comprises those species which always have the sterile culms and flowering 
culms similar, the leaves rather broad (at least 2 cm.), and the stamens 
numerous. In some species the lodicules in the male spikelets are sjrm- 
metrically arranged round the stamens, and this may apply to all the species, 
but the limited material available has prevented an examination being made 
in every case. These characters may perhaps be regarded as primitive for the 
genus. The Lanceolatae is a small and curious section which connects with the 
Foliosae, but shows a great increase in the length of the pedicels of the male 
spikelets, a reduction in the number of stamens, and often has leafless flowering 
culms. It corresponds more or less to the genus Eremites Doell. 



Fig. 6.-— TraiiHverso section of anther of F, vulgaris Tutin. x c. 50. 


The next section, Nudi(;aules, has the flowering culms constantly leafless, 
but the inflorescence stout and the pedicels of the male spikelets short as in 
the first section. The lodicules in the male spikelets of those species which it 
has been possible to examine are inserted on the abaxial side of the flower, 
not symmetrically. The Graciles is somewhat similar to the previous section, 
but there is a reduction in the number of leaves, sometimes to one, the pedicels 
of the male spikelets are longer, and the inflorescence slender. The lemmas 
of the male spikelets, leaf-sheaths, and under sides of the leaves are often red 
or purple, a character which is not found in any of the other sections, but which 
is rather apt to disappear in herbarium specimens. 

Distribution .—^The genus is confined to the rain forest region of South 
America, from Panama to Bolivia and Brazil, only two species occurring west 
of the Andes. The southern limit is rather uncertain, but is at least 13° S., 
while the northern limit is about 10° N. Most of the species appear to be very 
local, but this is probably due partly to insufficient collecting, as the flowers 
are usually hidden by the leaves and get overlooked. Most of the species are 
found in rather damp places in low-lying forest, where there is little other 
herbaceous vegetation, but a few ascend to altitudes up to 5,000 ft. on the 
eastern slopes of the Andes. The distribution of some of the sections and 
species is shown approximately on Maps 1 & 2, which also give most of the 
localities. 

Usejs. —^The leaves of P. trkhosticha (‘ Canutillo ’) are used in Colombia for 
wrapping up gold and platinum dust. 
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Key to the aectiom and specyies of Pariana. 


Sections. 

A. Fertile cnlms leafy and similar to the sterile ones. Leaves at 

least 2 cm. wide. Foliosae. 

B. Fertile culms leafy or leafless. Leaves not more than 1*5 cm. wide. Lanoeolatae. 
(\ Leaves of fertile ctilms reduced to sheaths, inflorescence stout, 

pedicels of male spikelets almost hidden. Nudicatiles. 

D. Leaves of fertile culms reduced to sheaths, inflorescence slender, 
pedicels of male spikelets not hidden, sheaths, under sides of 
leaves, and lemmas often red or purplish. CLiAon-ES. 


Foliosae. 

1. Male spikelets erect and whorls close, so that the pedicels of one 


whorl are nearly, or quite, hidden by the lemmas of the whorl 

below. 2. 

Male spikelets spreading or in rather distant whorls, so that the 
pedicels of one whorl are not hidden by the lemmas of the whorl 
below. 3.. 

2. Plant c. 50 cm. high, inflorescence c. 10 cm. long. Lemma less 

than 6 mm. long . 1. campeatria. 

Plant c. 1 m. high, inflorescence c. 20 cm. long. Lemma 7~8 mm. 
long. 2. imherbis, 

3. Pedicels of male spikelets nearly as long as the lemma. 5. irUerrupta. 

Pedicels of male spikelets up to half as long as the lemma. 4. 

4. Male spikelets spreading, female in one row, leaves c. 3*5 cm. wide. 3. lunata. 

Male spikelets erect, female alternate, leaves 2~2*5 cm. wide. 4. irUermedia, 

Lanoeolatae. 

1. Pedicels of male spikelets at least twice as long as the lemma- 2. 

Pedicel and lemma of male spikelets subequal . 0. tenuis, 

2. Leaves pubescent, stamens 3 . 7. lanceokUa, 

Leaves glabrous, scabrid below, stamen 1 . 8. mmothalma. 
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Nttpzoaxtlbs. 

1. At least some of the leaves 3*5 cm. wide. 2. 

Leaves not, or scarcely, exceeding 2*6 cm. wide .. 9* 

2. Glumes of male spikelets c. 8 mm. long and terminal spikelet 

1*5~2*0 cm. long, or leaves at least 30 cm. long. 3. 

Glumes not exceeding 6 mm, long, terminal spikelet much smaller, 
leaves less than 26 cm. long . 4. 

3. Leaves 10-15 cm. long, petioles 3 mm. long, ligule very short- 14. longiflora. 

Leaves 30-36 cm. long, petioles 7-8 mm. long, ligule c. 5 mm. long. 10. maynenai^. 

4. Glumes c. 2 mm. long, or very broad in proportion to their length. 5. 

Glumes c. 4 mm. long, at least one subulate or almost setaceous.. 7. 

5. Midrib conspicuously tomentose above . 16. trwhosticha. 

Midrib glabrous or pubemlent above. 6. 

6. Leaves glaucous below, whorls of (pikelets usually rather distant. 15. bicolor. 

Leaves not glaucous, whorls of spikelets close together. II. radiciflora, 

7. Glumes decurrent, very unequal, pedicles winged at least on one 

side . 12. VUi. 

Glumes not, or scarcely, deeurrent. 8. 

8. Lemma narrowly lanceolate, scaberulous, glumes narrow, con¬ 

necting veins absent. 9. aterwlemmt. 

Lemma ovate to oblong, abruptly acute, smooth, glumes usually 

broader, connecting veins often present . 13. milgaria. 

0. Glumes 2-3-nerved, membranaceous, sheaths scarcely auricled ... 10. 

Glumes coriaceous, at least one with a single prominent nerve, 

sheaths strongly auricled . 17. zingihcrina, 

10. Glumes triangular, long acuminate, ciliate . 18. aimulana. 

Glumes subulate, glabrous . 19. concinim, 

Gracilbs. 

1. Leaves about 26 cm. long, 6 cm. wide, solitaiy or rarely two. 22. Gleason!, 

Leaves smaller, two or more . 2. 

2. Spikelets often 4 in a whorl, glumes obtuse . 23. debilis, 

Spikelets 6 in a whorl, glumes acute. 3. 

3. Lemma acute, pedicel often pubescent all over, 2*5-3 mm. long .. 20. gracilis. 

Lemma obtuse, pedicel bearded at the base, c. 4*0 mm. long. 21. polcherrima. 

POLIOSAE. 

1. Pabiana campbstris Aubl. Hist. Plant. Guiane Pran^oise, ii, p. 876, t. 237 
(1776). 

Pariana glavm Nees, Agrost. Bras. (1829); P. scabra Nees, J.c. ; P. eilvestris 
Nees, l.c.; P. inaeqvulis Miq. Linnaea, xix, p. 127 (1847). 

Culms about 60 cm. high, closely covered by the imbricating sheaths, which 
may be glabrous or pubemlent between the ribs and nearly invariably have 
abundant spreading fimbriae at the mouth. Leaves shortly petioled, lanceolate 
or ovate to oblong cuspidate, and more or less rounded at the base, 10-26 cm. 
long and 3-6 cm. wide, glabrous and smooth, or scabrid, above, pubescent, 
scabrid, or smooth below. Ligule very short, truncate. Inflorescence 10^ 
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12 om. long, 0*8-l*0 om. wide, whorls of male spikelets close together, pedicels 
short; lemma 4r-6 mm. long, glabrous or pubescent, acute to rather obtuse, 
glumes from 0'2d-0*75 the length of the lemma, usually narrow and l-'2>nerved, 
rarely broader and 2-3-neryed (fig. 7), stamens about 20, filaments more or less 
fused at the base ; lodioules 3, ciliate. Female spikelet solitary in each whorl 
of five male spikelets. Glumes 6-7 mm. long, ovate acuminate, puberulent, 
1 -nerved, and somewhat keeled; lemma 5'6-6-0 mm. long, palea slightly shorter, 
both acute, glabrous except for the apex, which is sparsely puberulent, strongly 
indurate, even before flowering, and wrapped round the fruit. Lodicules 3, 



Figs. 7-9.—Male spikelets, X 2*5. 7. P, campestria Aubl., from type-specimen. 8. P. im- 

herhia Nees, from Killip & Smith, 30487, 9. P. lunata Nees, from Spruce, s.n., 

in Herb, Kew, 


ovate, one 1*0 mm. long, the others 1*5 mm. long, the two larger with a small 
pouch on the inner side. Style flat, 1*6 mm. long, stigmas 2 rather broad, 
fimbriate; ovary glabrous, 2 mm. long. Terminal, spikelet, female about 8 mm. 
long. 

Distribution ,— Brazil, Prov. of Para; Cayenne ; Surinam. Type in 
Herb. Mus. Brit.: Cayenne, Aublet s.n. 

This is a very variable species, the extreme forms differing considerably 
from one another in appearance, but being connected by every intermediate. 
The various forms are not confined to particular localities nor do the interme¬ 
diates appear to be rare, so that there is no evidence at present for the existence 
of several races or subspecies. The species given above as synonyms were 
described on scanty material, and Doell in Mart. FI. Bras, suggested that they 
were probably not distinct. The much more abundant material now available 
(particularly that in the U.S. National Herbarium) confirms this. The following 
are the main points of difference between these * species ’:— P, glauca : leaves 
thick, glaucous, fairly broad at the base, cuspidate, smooth. P. scabra : 
leaves thick, glaucous, longer and narrower, acuminate, scabrid on the margins. 
P. silvestris : leaves thin, bright green, very broad at the base, cuspidate, 
smooth. P. inmqualis: leaves ovate-lanoeolate, acuminate, unequal at the 
base, pedicels of the male spikelets pubescent. 
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The type-specimen has ovate cuspidate leaves, and the pedicels of the male 
spikeiets are ciliate on the margins, but otherwise glabrous. Vernacular name 
in Cayenne : ‘ Pariane ^—^Aublet. 

2 . Pariana imberbis Nees, Agrost. Brasil, p. 297 (1829). 

Culms stout, 1 m. or more high, leaves less crowded than in P. campeatria, 
but sheaths imbricate, strongly ribbed, glabrous or with short sparse hairs 
on the sides of the ribs, fimbriae at the mouth of the sheath not very abundant 
or sometimes absent. Leaves shortly petioled, lanceolate, acuminate or 
cuspidate, rounded and very unequal at the base, 20-27 cm. long, 4*5-6»0 cm. 
broad, smooth or nearly so above, scabrid or pubescent below. Ligule about 

2 mm. long. Infiorescence about 20 cm. long, 1'0-1*5 cm. wide, whorls of male 
spikeiets close together, pedicels about 3 mm. long; lemma 7-8 mm. long, 
oblong, apiculate or acute, glumes broad, smooth, 2-3-nerved, ciliate (fig. 8). 
Qlumes of the female spikelet 7-8 mm. long, ovate acuminate, 3-nerved, 
sparsely puberulent; lemma 6 mm. long, ovate, 3-nerved, with a slight keel 
at each nerve, glabrous except at the apex, w^hich is puberulent; palea without 
visible nerves, folded round the fruit, otherwise similar to the lemma. Lodicules 
3, cuneate. Fruit 3*0-4‘6 mm. long, bluntly trigonous. (PI. 8.) 

Diatribuiion, —Brazil, Prov. of Para, Martius, Iter Bras. Herb. Munich, 
12572 & 12574; Burchell 9265 at Baiao, Herb. Kew. Goldei 9, Mojh River, 

‘ in forest on sandy loamy soil Goldei 307 bis, Bragan 9 a railway. Killip 
and Smith 30487, Ilaha do Mosqueiro. U.S. Nat. Herb. Prov. of Amazonas, 
Martius s.n., Manaos, Rio Negro. Type, Herb. Munich, 12569. 

Rather similar to P. campeatria, but no intermediate forms seem to occur. 
Apparently it is confined to the lower Amazon valley. It may be distinguished 
by the greater size of all its parts and by the glumes and lemmas of the male 
spikeiets being generally dark brown, instead of straw-coloured as is usual 
in P. campeatria, 

3. Pariana lunata Nees, Agrost. Bras. p. 295 (1829). 

Pariana moUia Nees, Agrost. Bras. p. 296. 

Culms about 60 cm. high, and 3-4 mm. thick, leaf-sheaths imbricate, strongly 
ribbed, glabrous or with short sparse hairs on the sides of the ribs, fimbriae not 
very abundant, sometimes absent. Leaves lanceolate, acuminate, scabrid or 
pubescent below, scabrid above, 16-25 cm. long, and 4-6 cm. broad. Ligule 
often as much as 5 mm. long. Inflorescence 12-14 cm. long, 1-2-1-5 cm. wide, 
whorls of male spikeiets rather distant, spikeiets spreading, pedicles about 

3 mm. long, pubescent, fused in pairs; lemma 5-6 mm. long, ovate-oblong, 
acute, glumes narrow-triangular, acute, 1-2-nerved, ciliate, 0*3-0*5 the length 
of the lemma (fig. 9). Stamens about 12, free. Lodicules 3, about 0*6 mm. 
long, flabellate. Female spikeiets in a single row on the axis, not alternate 
as in most spcies. Qlumes about 7 mm. lon^, fruit 5 mm. long. 
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Distribution,—BB.AZIL, Prov. of Para, Martius, Herb. Munich 12571 & 12673 ; 
Spruce, s.n., Herb. Kew. ; Goldei 88, Marjo Island, Karakara River, and 307 
Bragan 9 a railway ; Mexia 6052 a, Rio Acara, U.S. Nat. Herb. 

The name P. mollis Nees seems to refer to this species when the leaves are 
pubescent below, instead of scabrid, I can find no other difference. 

4. Pariana intermedia Doell in Mart. FI. Bras, ii, pt. 2, p. 337 (1877). 

Culms 30-40 cm. high, sterile ones about 2 mm, in diameter and rather 
woody, fertile culms usually stouter and softer, sheaths, except the lowest, 
puberulent, strongly imbricate, fimbriae usually present, spreading. Leaves 
6-11 cm. long, 2-0-2-6 cm. wide, lanceolate, acuminate, smooth above, scabrid 
and glaucous below ; petioles 2-3 mm. long, pubescent. ligule 2-3 mm. long, 
about 1 mm. long, truncate. Inflorescence sometimes borne on a nearly leafless 



Figs, 10-13.—^Male spikelets, x2 5. 10. P. intermedia Doell., from Spruce 876 in 

Herb. Kew. 11. P. interrupta Tutin, from type-specimen. 12. P. tenuis Tutin, 
from type-specimen. 13. P. lanceolata Trin., from cotype in Herb. Kew. 


stem, 8-10 cm, long, 7-9 mm. thick, whorls of male spikelets rather distant, 
spikelets somewhat spreading, pedicels 3 mm. long, pubescent, one pair fused 
by one margin ; lemma 3-6-5-0 mm. long, ovate-acute, puberulent, glumes 
0 -3-0-5 the length of the lemma, 1-2-nerved, subulate, somewhat obtuse, 
ciliate on the margins (fig. 10). Stamens about 10, usually fused in two groups 
with two or three free ones. Glumes of the female spikelet 7 mm. long, oblong- 
lanceolate, acute, 1-nerved, puberulent at the apex, lemma and palea6 mm. long, 
ovate, glabrous. Lodicules 2 mm. long, wrapping round the ovary. Ovary 
3 mm. long, with 2 nearly distinct styles and long plumose stigmas. Terminal 
spikelet sterile. 

DistribiUion .— Brazil, Prov. of Para, Spruce 855, Santarem, Herb. Munich. 
Type, Spruce 876 and s.n. Santarem, Herb. Kew., N.Y. Bot. Gard., Univ. 
Cantab., Mus. Palat. Vindob. 


WNN. JOURN,—^BOTANY, VOL. L 
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5. Paruna interrufta Tutin, sp. nov. 

Pariana nivea Huber MS., nomen. 

A speciebus aliis seriei pedioellis longis, lemmate spicularum masoularum 
breve, verticillis spicularum masoularum distantissimis praesertim versus 
basim inflorescentiae di£fert. 

Herba perexmis plus minusve lignosa, 1 m. alta, vaginis glabris vel puberulis, 
raro fimbriatis ; ligula brevissima. Folia 10-20 cm. longa, 3-4 cm. lata, lanceo- 
lata, acuminata supra glabra, subtus scabrida, et plus minusve glauca. In- 
floreacentia 8-10 cm. longa, 6-7 mm. lata, a vagina superiore longe exserta. 
Spicvlae masculae 6 in verticillis omnibus paribus junctis, verticillis distantibus 
ut inflorescentia interrupta videatur praesertim versus basim ; pedicelli 3-^ mm. 
longi pills appressis, sericeis vestiti; glumae 2-3 mm. longae saepissime satis 
robustae ; lemma 3-4 mm. longum, eUiptico-lanceoIatum, glabrum, costa satis 
prominente, nervis marginatibus obsoletis, connectentibus nullis ; palea lemmati 
similis, obsolete quinquenervis, satis indurata (fig. 11). Spiculae feminde 
uniseriatae ; glumae ovatae, aoutae 7 mm. longae, oiliatae, parum carinatae ; 
lemma palea^que 6 mm. longae, glabrae. 

Distribution. — ^Brazil, Prov. Rio Negro, Spruce B.n., prope Barra (Manaos) 
1855, typus in Herb. Kew. Manaos 1910, XJle 8815. Prov. of Para, Burohell 
9194, Itaboca, 1829. Spruce, s.n., in silvis fluvii, Taruma, Feb. 1852, Herb. 
Kew. This locality appears to be near the boundary of Brazil and British 
Guiana, so this species may perhaps be found in the southern part of Guiana 
when this is explored more thoroughly, Colombia, Spruce 2749 in silvis fluvii 
Uaup^s, Oct. 1852, Herb. Kew. 

The very long hard pedicels found sometimes in the male spikelets of this 
species suggest a relationship with the next section (Lanceolatae), and are also 
similar to those of P. bicolor, a member of the Nudicaules. The peculiarity 
of having the female spikelets in a single row is shared with P. lunata, but the 
present species may be readily distinguished from all others in this section by 
the distant whorls of male spikelets, and by the lemma being about equal 
in length to the pedicel. 


LANCEOLATAE. 

6. Pariana tenuis Tutin, sp. nov. 

A speciebus aliis seriei inflorescentia tenuissima, lemmate spicularum mascu> 
larum pedicellum subaequante, staminibus 6, differt. 

Herba perexmis caespitosa. Cvlmi steriles 25-30 cm. alti, vaginae glabrae, 
superiores densae, foliatae, inferiores, 2 vel 3, distantes, aphyllae. Folia 
7-12 cm. longa, 0-7-L2 cm. lata, linearia, acuta, supra glabra, subtus plus 
minusve scabrida ; petioli c. 1 mm. longi, glabrescentes. Culmifloriferi c. 15 cm. 
alti tenues, vaginis quam intemodis brevioribus, vix inflatis. Inflorescentia 
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3*5 longa, 0*5-0*6 cm. lata. SpictUae mascvlae 5 in verticellis omnibus, paribus 
junctis; pedioelli 3 mm. longi, pubescentes; glumae 2*5-3*0 mm. longae, 
angustissimae, uninerves, ciliatae, acutae ; lemma 3 mm. longum, lanceolatum, 
acutum, nervibus satis obsoletis ; palea lemma aequans ; stamina 6 ; lodiculi 
parvi (fig. 12). Spicttlae feminae uniseriatae ; glumae 4 mm. longae, anguste, 
lanoeolatae, acutae, carinatae, ciliolatae; lemma paleaque 4 mm. longae, 
ovatae, acutae, apioe minute pubescentes. Spicvla terminalia sterilis. 

Distriimtion . —Colombia or Brazil. In fiuviis Uaup^s inundatis, Spruce 
2919, typus in Herb. Kew. 

This species resembles P. interrupta in having the pedicel and lemma of the 
male spikelet subequal, but differs from it in its smaller size, narrower leaves, 
and different shape and size of the glumes. The only locality given by Spruce 
is Bio Uaup^s, so it is impossible to say whether it was found in Colombia or 
Brazil. A number of interesting plants were found by Spruce in this district, 
and it seems well worth further investigation. 

7. Pariana lanobolata Trin. in Mem. Acad. Petersb. ser. 6, iii, p. 107 (1835) 
(Panicearum Genera, 19). 

Culms about 25 cm. high, slender, all leafy, sheaths ciliate at the margins, 
fimbriae rather spreading, few. Leaves linear-lanceolate, pubescent on both 
surfaces. Inflorescence small, cylindrical and compact, 4 mm. thick ; pedicels 
of male spikelets 8-10 mm. long, sparsely pubescent, fused in pairs; lemma 
2 mm. long, equalling the glumes, ciliate ; glumes elliptical to ovate, with an 
outward curving point, 3-nerved, pubescent, one or more pairs fused (fig. 13); 
stamens three ; lodicules nearly equalling the filaments, c. 2 mm. long. Female 
spikelets 8-10 mm. long, acute, lemma and palea c. 9 mm. long, lanceolate, 
two-keeled, closely wrapped round the ovary, terminated by a small point which 
is slightly expanded distally ; ovary c. 5 mm. long, lodicules 3, 1 mm. long. 

(PI. 8 .) 

Distribution, — Brazil, Bahia, Riedel. Type in Herb. Hort. Petrop. 

A duplicate of the type-specimen in Herb. Kew. is the only one seen. No 
further information about the locality is given on Riedel’s label. 

8. Pariana monothalma (Doell) Tutin, comb. nov. 

Eremites monotJudfna DoeU. FI. Bras, ii, pt. 2, p. 338 (1877). 

Culms compressed, sterile leafy, fertile leafy, or leafless, nodes more cr le*8S 
hairy. The sheaths of the leaves striate, nerved, ciliate on the margin, fimbriae 
long, upper sheaths somewhat inflated ; ligule very short, truncate, ciliolate. 
Leaves shortly petiolate, lanceolate from a broad base, or narrowly subobovate- 
lanceolate, acuminate, sparsely hairy above, scabrous on the margin, slightly 
scabrous below. Inflorescence similar to that of the previous species ; pedicels 
pf male spikelets fused into two semitubular sheets, c. 1*4 cm. long; lemma 

2b2 
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oblong-linear, about equalling the glumes, muoh shorter than the pedicel; 
glumes subulate-lanceolate; stamen one. Glumes of the female spikelet 
linear-subulate, 1-nerved; lemma and palea indurate, convolute-subtubular, 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, exceeding the glumes. 

DiatribiiJtim, — Bbazil, Bahia. Riedel. Type in Herb. Hort. Petrop. 

The above description is based on Doell’s account and figure in ^ Flora 
Brasiliensis ’, since it was impossible to obtain the t 3 rpe-specimen on loan, 
and there do not appear to be any other specimens in herbaria. Trinius’s 
original description of P. parviflora (Mem. Acad. Petersb. ser. 6, iii, p. 106,1836) 
is as follows : ‘ In specie Bahiensi quadam (P. parviflora Herb, nostr.) incompleta, 
laciniae istae fere ex ipsa articuli basi nascuntur, stipite subnullo The chief 
point of interest in it is that the specimen is described as being incomplete, 
a point which Doell overlooks when he uses the small number of flowers 
as a character of his genus Eremites, 

Since this is all the description that Trinius gives, and he obviously had no 
intention of describing the species then, the name P. parviflora is a nomen 
nudum, and Doell’s description in the genus Eremites is the valid one. Ano- 
mocMoa marantoidea Brongn. has the same locality ' Bahia ’ without further 
details, and Mrs. Chase, in a letter to Mrs. Arber, suggests that it is possible 
that this refers to Bahiade Bio de Janeiro, and not to Bahia deTodos os Santos. 
The former is about 23° S., while the latter is about 13° S., and hence seems 
the more probable locality. Whichever locality is correct, it represents the 
southern limit of the genus as at present known. 

NUDICAULES. 

9. Pabiana stenolemma Tutin, sp. nov. 

P, vulgari afiinis sed statura majore, foliis magis numerosis, nodis barbatis, 
glumis angustis, lemmatibus anguste lanoeolatis scaberulis. 

Herba perennis. Cvlmi steriles usque 2 m. alti, vaginis imbricatis plerumquc 
12 vel pluribus foliatis, saepissime ad orem fimbriis paucis erectis praeditis. 
Folia 14-26 cm. longa, 2*6~6*6 cm. lata, lanceolata, vel elliptico-lanceolata, 
acuminata, utrinque glabra ; petioli 2-4 mm. longi, plus minusve pubescentes. 

Inflorescentia 8-10 cm. longa, c. 1 cm. lata. Cvlmi floriferi c. 30 cm, alti, 
vaginis paulum inflatis, glabris, inter costas saepe scabridis. Spicvlae mascvlae 
6*in verticillis omnibus paribus junctis; pedicellis 3'0-3*6 mm. longis, basi 
pubescentibuB; glumae 5-6 mm. longae, subulataej acutae, 2- vel 3-nerves, 
Bcabridae ; lemma 6-7 mm. longum, anguste lanceolatum, acutum, costa satis 
prominente, nervis obsoletis ; palea anguste, obtusa, quinquenervis ; stamina 
0* 15 antheris valde hastatis, fiiamentis libris; lodiculae 0*25-0*5 mm. longae, 
oblongae (fig. 14). Spicvlae feminae uniseriatae; glumae 8 mm. longae, 
ovatae, acutae, carinatae, glabrae; lemma paleque ovatae, acutae, 6-7 mm. 
longae. Spicvla termirudis femina vel sterilis et spiculis masculis I vel 2 comi- 
tata. 
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Distribution. —^Pebu, Dept. Loreto, Mishuyacu, near Iquitos, altitude 100 m. 
in forest. G. King 966, Feb.-March 1930. Type in U.S. Nat, Herb., dupli¬ 
cate in Herb. N.Y. Bot. Gard. Dept. Loreto, Pinto-Cocha on the Rio Nanay, 
Llewelyn Williams 787, June 1929 U.S. Nat. Herb. 



Fias. 14-16.—Male spikelets, x2*5. 14. P, slenoleimna Tutin, from type-specimen. 

16. P. I'odiciflora Sagot, from cotypo in Herb. Kow. 16. P. Ulei Pilger, from 
cotype in Herb. Kew. 

Brazil, ‘ in silviis fl. Uaupes Spruce 2819 in Herb. Kew. 

Venezuela, rain forest on road Maracay-Ocumare, Aragua, Aug. 1925, 
H. Pittier 11852. U.S. Nat. Herb. 

The large size, very numerous leaves, and narrow lemmas tapering upwards 
from near the base make this plant readily recognisable. 

19. Pariana MAYNBNSis Huber in Bol. Miis. Para, iv, p. 526 (1906). 

Sterile culms 1 m. or more high, 5 mm. thick, swollen at the nodes, lightly 
pubescent; the lower 3 or 4 with very reduced leaves, the upper ones wdth large 
leaves, fimbriae absent. Loaves c, 30-35 cm. long, 6-9 cm. wide, acutely acu¬ 
minate, scabrid on the margin, glaucescent below, petiole 7-8 mm. long. Ligule 
c. 5 mm. long. Fertile culms 30-40 cm. high, sheaths somewhat inflated, 
nearly or quite leafless, shorter than the iiiternodes. Inflorescence 10 cm. 
long, rhachis fragile ; pedicels of the male spikelets pilose at the base ; gluflies 
subulate-lanceolate or almost setaceous, 2-nerved, twice as long as the pedicel, 
and scarcely exceeded by the lemma. Lemma lanceolate-acute, midrib promi¬ 
nent, lateral veins and coimecting veins inconspicuous. Female spikelets 
with glumes 7 mm. long, 1-nerved, keeled, glabrous, ovate-acuminate ; lemma 
and palea 6 mm. long, glabrous, ovate-acute. 

Distribution ,— Peru, Loreto, Cerro de Canchahuaya, November 1898, 
J. Huber. Type probably in Herb. Mus. Para. 

Surinam, in silva prope Wonotobo, Corantyn, October 1916, 2533 in Herb. 
Utrecht. ‘ 1 m. high, flowers brown-green. Vern. nom. Tamakoesji, Kar.' 

I have been unable to examine the type-specimen of this species, and, as the 
description is not very detailed, the Surinam specimen is referred doubtfully 
to it. From the point of view of geographical distribution, it seems unlikely 
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that the two are identical, but Huber’s description fits it well, and it is certainly 
distinct from all the other species. P. maynensie is placed next to P. aienohmrm 
on account of the long narrow^ glumes about equalling the lemma, and the large 
size of the leaves and culms. 

11. Pabiana BADioiFLOBA Sagot ex Doell. in Mart. FI. Bras, ii, pt. 2, p. 336 
(1877). 

Sterile culms c. 30 cm. high, sheaths puberulent or glabrous, the lower ones 
usually leafless, fimbriae present or rarely absent. Leaves 10-12 cm. long, 
3-5 cm. wide, elliptic, acute, smooth on both sides. Ligule very short, truncate. 
Fertile culms c. l&cm. high, softer than the sterile ones. Inflorescence erect, 
rather stout, pedicels of male spikelets 2-2*5 mm. long; lemma 5 mm. long, 
broadly elliptic*oblong, midrib, marginal nerves, and horizontal connecting 
nerves rather prominent; glumes c. 2*5 mm. long, acute, one 3-neniM, the 
other 2-nerved (fig. 15); stamens c. 20, filaments free. Glumes of the female 
spikelet 5*5 mm. long, cihate on the keel and margins, shortly pubescent at the 
tip. Lemma and palea 5 mm. long. Ovary 2 mm. long ; lodicules 1 mm. long, 
narrowly oblong. 

Distribviion ,— Cayenne (French Guiana), Sagot 701. Type in Herb. Paris. 
Duplicates in Herb. Mus. Brit., Herb. Kew., Herb. Univ. Cantab., etc. 

This species was the first of this group to be described, and a large number of 
specimens have been placed under it in herbaria. Several sheets of the type- 
collection have been examined, and they are all of them constantly distinct 
from other collections to which they bear a superficial resemblance. P. Uhi 
and P. vulgaris are most liable to be confused with the present species, but the 
points of difference, though small, are numerous and constant. The former may 
be distinguished by the much longer, unequal glumes of the male spikelets, 
which are decurrent on the pedicel, and the latter by the longer, narrower 
single-nerved glumes, and larger leaves and stems. 

12. Pabiana Ulbi Pilger in Notizbl. Bot. Gaert. Berlin, vi, p. 112 (1914). 

Sterile culms rather woody, sheaths glabrous, fimbriae few or none. Leaves 

lanceolate-acuminate, scabrid on the margin, otherwise smooth. Ligule very 
short. Upper sheaths of fertile culms sometimes with a small erect or refiexed 
lamina; pedicels of male spikelets about 3 mm. long, pubescent at the base ; 
lemma 6-7 mm. long, oblong, acute, glabrous, midrib prominent, margins 
somewhat thickened; glumes 3*5-4*0 mm. long, cme 3-nerved, the other 
l-nerved, decurrent on the pedicel, giving it a winged appearance (fig. 16). 
Stamens about 20, filaments fused in the basal half. Male spikelets six in each 
whorl, their pedicels fused in pairs. Female spikelets solitary in each whorl of 
male spikelets, first glume 8 mm. long, narrowly lanceolate, acute, keeled, 
l-nerved, puberulent; second glume 7 mm. long, oblong-lanceolate, acute, 
scarcely k^led, with one rather weak excentric nerve, puberulent; lemma 
and palea 5 mm. long, ovate, rather abruptly acute, scaberulous at the apex. 
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Lodicules 1 mm. long, or slightly less, orbicular, crenate undulate. Ovary 
1*5 mm. long, glabrous, styles 2, rather thick and very short, stigmas 2, 6 mm. 
long, with threads c. 2 mm. long. 

Distribution ,— Brazil, Rio Jurui, Oct. 1900. Ule 5307. Type in Herb, 
Berlin. Duplicate in Herb. Kew. 

Lower Amazons, Trail 1265. Herb. Kew. 

CoLOMBU, New Qranada, Andr4 1107. Herb. Kew. 

The occurrence of six male spikelets in a whorl is probably the most striking 
thing about this species, as the number is so constantly five in the genus as 
a whole. The long feathery stigmas are of the usual grass type, but appear 
to be better developed in this species than in the other members of the genus. 

13. Pariana vulgaris Tutin, sp. nov, 

A|^s P, radicifiora Sagot quae foliis minoribus, latioribus, hmbriis pluribus, 
glumis brevioribus, magis patentibus, bi- vel trinervibus, spicula femina minore, 
differt. 

Herba perennis, caespitosa, stolonifera. Ctdrni steriles 40--60 cm. alti; 
vaginae inferiores quam intemodi breviores, plus minusve puberulae, ore 
paulum auriculatae, hmbriis nullis vel paucis brevibusque, superiores 4-8 
foliatae. Folia acuta, lanceolata, usque elliptica, 10-18 cm. longa, 3-4*5 cm. 
lata, levia, petiolis 3-4 mm. longis, puberulis. Ctdmi floriferi crassi, 25-30 cm. 
alti; vaginae quam internodi saepissime breviores, valde inflatae, superiores 
glabrae, inferiores non nunquam minute puberuli. Inflorescentia 5-6 cm. longa, 
crassa, vagina superiore ad basin attingente. Spiculae masctdae 5 in verticillis ; 
pedicellis 2 mm. longis, glabris, paribus fusis, quinta spiculare feminae opposita ; 
glumae 5-6 mm. longae, subulatae, uni- vel bi-nerves, glabrae, utrinque 3-5 
nervis sinuosis horizontalibus mstructum; lemma 6-7 mm. longum, oblongo- 
ellipticum, acutum, uninerve, utrinque 3-5 nervis sinuosis horizontalibus 
instructum ; palea lemma subaequans ; stamina circa 20 (hg. 17). Spiculae 
feminae altematae ; gluma prima 9 mm. longa, uninervis, valde carinata, glabra, 
marginibus ciliata, lanceolata, acuta; gluma secunda 8 mm. longa, uninervis, 
carinata, marginibus ciliata, triangularis, apioe seta praedita ; lemma paleaque 
ovata, acuta, 6-6*5 mm. longa, glabra, apice excluso ; lodiculi 1*5 mm. longi, 
0*6 mm. lati, oblongi, truncati; ovarium 3*5 mm. longum, glabrum, satis tenue, 
stigmatibus compressis, membraneceis, pubescentibus. Spicula terminalis 
femina 7-8 mm. longa. Fructua 3*5 mm. longus, 2*5 mm. latus. 

Distribution ,— ^British Guiana, near a branch of Waiapi Creek, Cuyuni River, 
Tutin 38. Typus in Herb. Mus. Brit. 

By far the commonest species in British Guiana. Surinam. To be expected 
in Cayenne. 

Brazil, Ptov. of Para, Schwaoke 43, collection 3. U.S. Nat. Herb, and 
N.Y. Bot. Gard. Rio Cumina, Sampaio 5165. U.S. Nat. Herb. 

Peru, Dept. Loreto, Killip and Smith, 27009. N.Y. Bot. Gard. and U.S. 
Nat. Herb. Llewelyn WiUiams, 4098. Same loc., U.S. Nat. Herb. 
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There is one specimen in Herb. Kew. which is said to come from St. Vincent, 
West Indies, but in the absence of any other record it seems best to regard this 
with suspicion. No other species is recorded from the West Indies, though 
they might be expected to occur, particularly in Trinidad, which has a more 
continental flora than the other Islands. 

P. wlgaris is recorded under the name of P. radiciflora Sagot in Hitchcock, 
‘ Grasses of British Guiana ’ (Contrib. U.S. Nat. Herb, xxii, pt. 6, 1922). 
Vernacular names (Surinam): L6roe basamb6roe (Arawak) and Tamakoeji 
(Kar.). 

14. Paeiana longiflora Tutin, sp. nov. 

Ab aliis speciebus seriei spiculis magnis, glumis spiculae feminae quinque- 
nervibus, facile distinguitur. 

Herba perennis, robusta, repens, caespes formans. Culmi steriks 4(Mt) cm. 
alti; vaginae inferiores aphyllae vel raro lamina parva praedita, raro imbricatae. 



Figs. 17-20.—^Male spikelets, x2*5. 17. P, tndgaruf Tutin, from type-specimen. 

18. P, longiflora Tutin, from type-specimen. 19. P. bicolor Tutin, from type- 
specimen. 20. P. trichoeticha Tutin, from type-specimen, 

non inflatae, pubescentes, ori auriculatae et saepissime fimbriis parvis instructae; 
vagiaae superiores imbricatae, foliatae. Folia glaciia, ovato-lanceolata, acuta, 
10-16 cm. longa, 3-4 cm. lata, saepissime prope basin latissima, petiolis 3 mm. 
longiSf pubescentibus. Cvlmi floriferi robusti, 40-60 cm. alti; vaginae quam 
intemodii saepissime breviores, superiores valde inflatae. Infioreacentia circa 
10 cm. longa, robustissima, sub anthesi basi ab vagina superiore plus minusve 
inclusa. Spiculae maetulae 5 in verticillis ; pedicellis 2 mm. longis, marginibus 
ciliatis, paribus fusis, quinta spicuiao feminae oppositaglumae 8-9 mm. longae, 
bi- vel trinerves, subulatae, ciliatae; lemma 9-10 mm. longae, trinerve utrinque 
3-4 nervis sinuosis horizontalibus instructum, oblongum aeutum ; palea lemma 
subaequans ; stamina circa 18 (fig. 18). Spiculae feminae altematae ; glumae 
12-13 mm. longae, anguste lanceolatae, acutae, puberulae, quinquenerves, 
costa forte, nervis lateralibus minus prominentibus ad apicem non attingentibus, 
nervis marginalibus satis obsoletis; lemma 8 mm. longum, aeutum, obsolete 
paucinerve, paleam ex tdto involvens, angulis puberulum ; palea 8 mm. longa, 
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acuta, glabra, sine nervis, marginibus involutis; lodiculi 1 mm. longi, apice 
ciliati; ovarium glabrum, stylo breve, erasso, ramis duobus membranaceis, 
eompressis, instructo c. 6 mm. longo, supeme longe tenueque hirsuto. Spicula 
ierminalis c. r5~2*0 cm. longa, femina; glumae acutae, saeinssimo tortae, 
lemma multo superantes. 

Distribution, — British Guiana, Karau Creek, Mazaruni Station, in Mora 
forest. Tutin 39. Typus in Herb. Mus. Brit. 

This species is probably most closely allied to P. vulgaris^ but is readily 
distinguished from it by the very large size of the spikelets, particularly the 
terminal one, and by the five-nerved glumes of the female spikelet. The plant 
from which the specimens were obtained was the only one seen, and formed 
a large patch in a swampy hollow, near the creek. It was in full flower at the 
beginning of May 1933, and continued to flower during the greater part of the 
following three months. The flowering culms were hidden by the taller sterile 
culms, as in most of the species of this genus, and this has probably given rise 
to the impression that these forest grasses seldom flower. 

15. Pariana fiiooLOR Tutin, sp. nov. 

Affinis P. radicifloTde Sagot a qua foliis subtus glaucis, verticillis spicularum 
mascularum satis distantibus, pedicellis saepe albis conspicuisque, lemmate 
glumisque crassis differt. 

Herha perennis. Cvlmi sieriks usque 80 cm. alti, vaginis imbricatis, superi- 
oribus paucis foliatis. Folia 12-22 cm. longa, 2*5-5*0 cm. lata, oblonga vel 
ovata, acuminata, subtus saepissime scabrida et glauca; petioli 2-3 mm. longi, 
puberuli. Inflorescentia 7-9 cm. longa, O'8-l’O cm. lata. Cvlmi fioriferi 
c. 30 cm. alti, puberuli, vaginis paulum inflatis, non nunquam puberulis. 
Spiculae masculae 5 in verticillis ; pedicelli 2-3 mm. longi, basi barbati, alibi 
sparse puberuli; glumae 2-0-2-5 mm. longi, bi- vel tri-nerves, nervis con- 
nectentibus saepe conspicuis, basi latae, acutae, glabrae vel ciliatae ; lemma 
3*5-4’5 mm. longum elliptico-Ianceolatum, acutum, costa et nervis mar- 
ginalibus satis prominentibus, nervis coimectentibus prominentibus; palea 
lemma simihs, quinquenervis, obtusiuscula ; stamina c. 25 in fasciculam imam 
plus minusve conjuncta ; lodiculi breves, lati (fig. 19). Spiculae feminae uni- 
seriatae ; glumae 0 mm. longae, late ovatae, obtusae, marginibus ciliolatae ; 
lemma paleaque () mm. longae, ovatae, acutae, glabrae. Spicula torminalis 
femina. (Plate 9.) 

Distribution, — Bolivia, Dept, of La Paz, San Carlos, Mapiri Region, 850 m. 
O. Buchtien 458. Dec. 1926. Typus in U.S. Nat. Herb. Duplicate in Herb. 
N.Y. Bot. Gard. 

Mapiri, 5,000 ft., April 1886. H. H. Rusby 232. U.S. Nat. Herb, and Columbia 
University Herb. Cochabamba, A. Miguel Bang 847 a, U.S. Nat. Herb, and 
Columbia University Herb. Rurenabaque, San Buenaventura, alt. 1,000 ft. 
Cardenas 1889. Jan. 1912. U.S. Nat. Herb. Same loc., ‘ In damp sandy 
forest alt. 1,000 ft. 0. E. White 880. Aug. 1921. U.S. Nat. Herb, and 
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Herb. N.Y. Bot. Qaid. Rio Gbimate, 1900 ft,, April 1926, 6. H. H. Tate 624. 
Herb. N.Y. Bot. Gard. Pbbu, Dept. Junin, Rio Piiiedo, north of La Merced, 
700-900 m.. May 1929, KilUp and Smith 23625. ‘ Dense woods.’ U.S. Nat. 
Herb. 

This species has generally a very characteristic appearance owing to the 
convex indurate pedicels of the male spikelets being of much lighter colour 
than the glumes and lemmas. It occurs very nearly as far south as P, mono~ 
thalma, and at far greater altitudes (up to 5,000 ft.), and is, therefore, probably 
the most hardy member of the genus. 


16. Pabiana TR10HO8TICHA Tutin, sp. nov. 

Affine P. bicolori sed vaginis tomentosis, costa supra linea conspicua tomenti 
praedita, pediceUis linea media valde prominente praedita. 

Herba perennis. Cvlmi steriles 60-60 cm. alti, satis robusti, non nunquam 
dense brunneo-tomentosi, vaginis dense brunneo-tomentosis, ad orem fimbriatis. 
Folia 13-26 cm. longa, 4"0-6*0 cm. lata, lanceolata, acuta, utrinque glabra; 
petioli 6-7 mm. longi, 2-3 mm. lati, supra canaliculati, utrinque tomentosi. 
Infloreecentia 6 cm. longa, 7-9 mm. lata. Cidmi floriferi c. 30 cm. aJti, vaginis 
valde inilatis, tomentosis sed minus quam culmorum sterilium, ad orem sparse 
fimbriatis. Spiadae maacukte pediceUis 3-0-4*0 mm. longis, basi pubescentibus, 
jugo medio longitudinale conspicuo praedita; glumae 1-5 mm. longae (non 
nunquam longiores sed tunc latissimae), 2-3-nerves glabrae, vel marginibus cili- 
atae, acutae vel obtusiusculae, plus minusve triangulares ; lemma 4-6-6 0 mm. 
longum, ovato-eUipticum, obtusiusculum, costa et nervis marginaUbus satis pro- 
minentibuB, nervis connectentibus nonnuUis satis obsoletis ; palea quam lanimn. 
paulum brevior distincte quinquenervis, marginibus involuta, satis indurata 
(fig. 20). Spiciilae feminae altematae; glumae 7 mm. longae, lanfianlatfle , 
acuminatae, deUcatissimae, costa prominente, Iweviter appresseque sericeo- 
pubescentes; lemma paleaque 6 mm. long a,apiculata, glabra. Spicvla ter- 
minaUs sterilis. (Plate 9.) 

DidnUmtion. — ^Pkbu, Dept. Loreto, Mishuyacu, near Iquitos, alt. 100 m., 
Oct.-Nov. 1929. G. Klug 209. Typus in U.S. Nat. Herb. no. 1455210. 
Duplicate in Herb. N.Y, Bot. Gard. Iquitos, alt. 120 m., March-April 1930. 
Llewelyn WiUiams 8063. U.S. Nat. Herb, and Gray Herb. Yurimaguas, 
Spruce, s.n.. Herb. Kew. Cowmbia, Intendmicia del Choco, Tutunendo, 
20 km. north of Quibdo, alt. c. 80 m.. May 1931. W. A. Archer 2149 and 2124 
U.S. Nat. Herb. 

The Colombian spedmens are less tomentose, and have somewhat «t»»i.iV.r 
leaves than the Peruvian ones, but further coUecting will probably provide 
intermediates between the two forms. 

The distribution of this species is peculiar, as the Peruvian localities are on 
the eastern side of the Andes, while the Colombian one is considerably to the 
north and on the western side. Archw 2149 gives the vernacular notu* as 
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' Canutillo and has the note ‘ leaves used to wrap up Gold and Platinum dust 
This is the only record of any species of Pariam being of economic 
importance. 

17. Pabiana ZINOIBEBINA Doell in Mart. FI. Bras, ii, pt. 2, p. 337 (1877). 

Sterile culms with puberulous sheaths, the upper few only bearing leaves, 
the remainder leafless ; sheaths distinctly auricled at the mouth, fimbriae few, 
erect. Leaves narrow, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 8-10 cm. long, 1*5- 
2*0 cm. wide. Fertile culms leafless, sheaths somewhat inflated, more or less 
ribbed. Inflorescence stout; pedicels of male spikelets pubescent at the base, 
about 3 mm. long; glumes 3 mm. long, 1-2-nerved, one nerve much more 
prominent than the other, rather broadly triangular, acute ; lemma 4*6- 
5*6 mm. long, oblong, lanceolate, acute, midrib and lateral nerves fairly promi¬ 
nent, sinuous horizontal connecting nerves obscure (fig. 21). 



Fios. 21-23.—^Male spikelotB, x2-5. 21. P, zingiberina Doell, from Alison 314 in Herb. 

Kew. 22. P. aimulana Tutin, from tyi)e-8pecimen. 23. P. concmna Tutin, 
from type-specimen. 

Glumes of the female spikelets 7 mm. long, puberulent, 1-nerved, keeled, 
lanceolate, rather narrow'; lemma and palea 6 mm. long, ovate acute, curved 
round the fruit, indurate, lemma scaberulous near the apex, palea smooth. 
Lodicules 3 small (c. 0*25 mm. long), ragged. 

Distribution ,— Bbazil, Prov. of Para, in silvis ad Canuma. Martins, Iter 
Brasil. Type in Herb. Munich. 

Bbitish Guiana, Mazaruni River, Altson 314. Herb. Kew. and U.S. Nat. 
Herb. 

Vbnezubla, between La Guaira and Rio Grande, State of Gaurico, Curran 
and Haman 1036, June 1917. 

The name is spelt * zinziberina ’ in ‘ Index Kewensis ’, but this is an error. 

18. Pabiana simulans Tutin, sp. nov. 

A P. zingiberina Doell, aurieulis ad orem vaginae nullis, glumis triangularibus 
bi- vel tri-nervis, setis praeditis, lemmate minore angustiore differt. 

Herba perennis, caespitosa. Cvlmi steriUs c. 60 cm. alti, tenues; vaginae 
inferiores, quam intemodi multo breviores, glabrae, satis nitentes, laminas 
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niinimas ferentes; vaginae superiores densae, quam intemodi longiores> 
costatae, ad orem fimbriis erectis paucis praedita; ligula brevissima. FolUi 
8-12 cm. longa, 2*0-2*5 cm. lata, oblonga, acuminata, basi satis abrupte 
contracta, utrinque glabra, supra aliquanto nitentia ; petioli brevissimi, supra 
puberuli, subtus glabra. InflorescerUia 3*5-4'5 cm. longa, 8-10 mm. lata, ab 
vagina summa vix exserta. Cvlmi fioriferi c. 30 cm. alti, vaginis valde inflatis, 
glabris et praeter summam quam internodis brevioribus. Spictdae maactdae 
5 in verticillis omnibus, verticillis densis ; pedicelli 3 mm. longi, margine ciUati, 
dorso puberuli; glumae 2-3 mm. longae, bi- vel tri-nerves, apice seta praedita, 
triangulares, marginibus versus basin citiatae ; lemma 4 mm. longum, angudtium, 
aliquanto asymmetricum ab basi versus apicem attenuatum, obtusiusculum, 
costa prominente nervis marginalibus satis obscuris, nervis connectentibus 
sinuosis, saepe obliquis bijugisque utrinque circiter 2 versus apicem; palea 
lemma subaequans tenuissima membranacea marginibus involuta; stamina 
c. 20, iilamentis in fasciculis tribus junctis non nunquam paucis libris; lodiculi 
0*25 mm. longi, oblongi, ciliolati (fig. 22). Spicitlae feminae uniseriatae, 
glumae lanceolatae acuminatae, 6 mm. longae; lemma paleaque ovatae obtusius- 
culae 5 mm. longae ; sparse puberulae ; stigmata pilis longis tenuibus praedita. 
Spictda terminalis sterilis. (PI. 10.) 

Distribution. — ^Panama, Province of Colon, Loma de la Gloria, in forests; 
alt. 10-104 m., August 1911. H. Pittier 4075. Typus in U.S. Nat. Herb. 
Colombia, Intendencia del Choco, La Conception, 15 km. east of Quibdo, 
alt. c. 75 m. W. A. Archer 2213, April-May 1931. U.S. Nat. Herb. A form 
with slightly broader leaves and larger spikelets than the type. 

19. Pariana concinna Tutin, sp. nov. 

A P. zingiberina Doell et P. simvlarde Tutin foliis longis angustis, glumis 
subulatis, pedicellis glabris, infiorescentia angusta compacta differt. 

Herba perennis caespitosa. Cvlmi steriks tenues lignosi ad nodos valde 
inflati, 30-40 cm. alti; vaginae inferiores aphyllae quam intemodii multo 
breviores, superiores 4-6 quam intemodii aliquanto longiores, ad orem fimbriis 
paucis parvis erectis praedita, folia ferentes; ligula brevissima. Folia 12- 
14 cm. longa, l*5-2*5 cm. lata, lineari-lanceolata, acuta, utrinque glabra, 
petiolis 3-4 mm. longis, utrinque puberulis. Infiorescentia 5*5 cm. longa, 
5-6 mm. lata, vix ex vagina summa exserta, oompactissima. Cvlmi fioriferi 
30 cm. alti, vaginis paulum inflatis, praeter summam quam intemodiis 
brevioribus. Spicvlae mascvlae pedicellis 2 mm.* longis, glabris; glumae 
3*5-4*0 mm. longae, 2- vel 3-nerves subulatae glabrae; costa et nerves satis 
obscuris, nervis connectentibus utrinque 2 vel 3 in parte superiore; palea 
quam lemma aliquanto brevior membranacea marginibus involuta; stamina 
c. 15 filamentip in fasciculam unicam conjunctis ; lodiculae glabrae (fig. 23). 
Spicvlae feminae uniseriatae, glumae ovatae acutae carina ciliatae, 5*0 mm. 
longae; lemma paleaque obtusiuscula, 4*0 mm longa. Spicula terminalis 
sterilis. 
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DistribtUion. — Brazil, Prov. of Amazonas, Barra do Rio Negro (ManSos), 
in forest, Peb. 1861, R. Spruce 1787. Typus in Herb. Kew. The type of this 
species is under the same number as the type of P. gracilis Doell and is the only 
specimen so far known. 

Since it appears to be quite distinct from any other species, it seems best to 
describe it, rather than to leave it unidentified, as has been done with imperfect 
specimens which could not be exactly matched with anything. 


GRACILES. 

20. Pariana gracilis Doell in Mart. FI. Bras, ii, pt. 2, p. 337 (1877). 

Sterile culms fairly stout, sheaths closely imbricate towards the summit, 

distinctly auricled at the mouth, fimbriae absent. Leaves 2-8everal, oblong- 
lanceolate, acuminate, 10-16 cm. long, 2-0-2*5 cm. broad ; ligule 2*0-2*5 mm. 
long. Fertile culms leafiess, inflorescence slender, male spikelets scarcely 
imbricate, their pedicels 2‘6-3*0 mm. long, pubescent; glumes 2*0-3-0 mm. long, 
1-nerved, acute ; lemma 4*0-4*5 mm. long, oblong-acute to ovate mucronate, 
glabrous, nerves rather obscure, connecting nerves sometimes present (fig. 24). 
Glumes of the female spikelet 6 mm. long, acute. Terminal spikelet sterile. 

Distribution, — Brazil, Spruce 1787, Manaos, Rio Negro, August 1861, type. 

Bolivia, d’Orbigny 147, Majos. 

Peru, Schunke A 46 above San Ramon, Dept. Junin; 1300-1700 m. in 
dense forest. 

This was until recently the only known species of the Graciles, and is by far 
the most widely distributed. So far as can be judged from the scanty records 
at present available, it occurs throughout the valley of the Amazon and its 
southern tributaries from Manaos to the Andes, where it ascends to 1,700 m. 
in Peru. The remaining three species of the group appear to be confined to 
British Guiana, where they all occur in the valley of the Potaro, a tributary 
of the Essiquibo, which has a peculiar and interesting flora. 

21. Pariana pulchbrrima Tutin, sp. nov. 

A P. dehiU Tutin spiculis 5 non 4 in verticellis omnibus, pedicellis minus 
pilosis, glumis spiculae feminae glabrae ; a P. graciU Doell glumis minoribus 
glabris, glumis spiculae feminae glabrae, et habitu ; a P. Oleasonii Hitchc. 
foliis minoribus ex toto levibus, cRule breviore, glumis spicularum masculanim 
acuminatis, pedicellis glabris difiert. 

Herba perennis caespitosa stolonifera. Cvlmi steriles 30-40 cm. alti, robust!; 
vaginae inferioies aphyllae plus minusve imbricatae et inflatae, glabrae, ore 
valde aurioulatae saepe breviter fimbriatae; superiores 2- vel 3-foliatae. Folia 
10-20 cm. longa, 3-fi cm. lata, glabra levia, subtus glauca, petiolis c. 6 mm. 
longis. Culmi floriferi satis robusti, c. 30 cm, alti; vaginae quam internodi 
saepissime breviores inflatae glabrae, 
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Infioreaeentia c. 7 cm. longa, tenuis, iraginam superiorem saepissime o. 3 om. 
superans. Spiculae maacidae 5 in verticillis omnibus, pedioellis 5 mm. longis, 
saepe ad costas breviter cano^pubescentibus, paribus fusae, quinta spiculae 
feminae opposita; glumae 3-4 mm. longae, uninerves, acuminatae; lemma 
5 mm. longum, uninerve; palea lemma subaequans; stamina c. 6 paribus 
fusa (fig. 25). Spiculae feminae altematae; glumae 6 mm. longae, uni¬ 
nerves, abrupte acutae vel apioulatae glabrae; lemma 6 mm., longum, acutum, 
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Fios. 24-27.—^Male spikelets, x 2*6. 24. P. graeUU DoeU, from oot 3 rp 6 in Herb. Kew. 

25. P. ptOcKerrima Tutin, from type-specimen. 26. P. Okaaoni Hitchc., from 
Tutin 645 in Herb. Mus. Brit. 27. P. debiUa Tutin, from type-specimen. 


glabrum; palea 5 mm. longum, obtusum, glabrum; lodiculi 3 mm. longi oblongi 
truncata ovarium aequantes et ante anthesin id involventes. Fructus non 
visus. (PI. 10.) 

DistribtUion ,— British Guiana, Potaro River, Tutin 466 ; near the landing 
at Kangaruma in a damp shady place on clay soil by the river, 19 August 1933. 
Typus in Herb. Mus. Brit. Jenman 858, Kaietuk (‘ Kaieteur ’) savanna, 
Potaro River. Herb. Kew. and Herb. Mus. Brit. 

The pedicels of the male spikelets are yellowish, while the lemmar are generally 
red or purple, giving a striking banded appearance to the inflorescence, even 
when the flowers are not open. The under side of the leaves is also often 
purple with a glaucous bloom and the sheaths are frequently similarly 
coloured. 

22. Pabiana Glbasoni Hitchcock in Oontrib. U.S. Nat. Herb, xxii, pt. 6, 
p. 513. 

Sterile culms about 2 mm. in diameter, somewhat swollen at the nodes, 
lower sheaths much shorter than the intemodes, upper one or two equalling 
or exceeding the intemodes and alone bearing leaves, all ribbed and puberulous 
between the ribs, fimbriae sometimes present but not exceeding 1 mm. long. 
Ijcaves one, rarely two, up to 30 cm. long and 8 cm. wide, lanceolate-acuminate, 
narrowed into a petiole about 3 mm. long and 2 mm. wide, pubescent and some¬ 
what channelled above, glabrous and convex below ; ligule about 1 mm. long. 
Fertile culms about 20 cm. high, slender, uppermost sheath inflated, ribbed, 
glabrous, often bearing a short, erect, almost eetsfoeonn lan^ina, Infloresoenco 
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slender, whods of spikelets distant, pedicels of male spikelets 4 mm. long, 
shortly pilose below, glabresoent above; glumes 2‘5-3*0mm. Iong,rather unequal, 
l--2-nerved, acute to acuminate ; lemma 4-5-5*5 mm. long, oblong, midrib and 
marginal nerves more or less prominent, obscure connecting nerves sometimes 
present (fig. 26). Female spikelets in one row ; glumes 6 mm. long, 1-nerved, 
oblong-lanceolate, sparsely pubescent, ciliate on the margins, acute, the lower 
keeled and the upper rounded on the back ; lemma and palea 5 mm. long, 
ovate, apiculate, glabrous, both very much wrapped round the fruit, the lemma 
1-nerved, the palea 2-nerved ; lodicules three, 1 mm. long, oblong, truncate ; 
style very short and thickened, stigmas two; ovary 2 mm. long, glabrous. 
Terminal spikelet sterile, glumes about 4 mm. long, mcurved, lemma shorter, 
palea sometimes missing. 

DistrUmtion^ — ^British Guiana, Potaro River, Gleason 209, Potaro Landing, 
in dense upland bush, June 25-27, 1921. Type in U.S. Nat. Herb. no. 1064516. 
Gleason 249, Potaro Landing, 312, 438, Tumatumari, Potaro River, in U.S. Nat. 
Herb, and Herb* N.Y. Bot. Gard. Jenman 7526 in Herb. Kew. Tutin 545, 
in mixed forest, Tiger Creek, Tumatumari, in Herb. Mus. Brit. Growing in 
•large tufts in fairly open places. Glumes green with purple veins, palea trans¬ 
lucent, purple-brown. 

Hitchcock’s statement that the terminal spikelet is fertile appears to be 
an error, as the terminal spikelet is missing in the type. 


23. Pariana debilis Tutin, sp. nov. 

Ab aliis speciebus seriei spieulis maculis 4 (vel raro 5) in verticellis omnibus, 
glumis spiculae feminae sine nervis discedit. 

Herba perennis caespitosa. Culmi ateriles tenues, 28-32 cm. alti; vaginae 
inferiores aphyllae glabrae, ore obliquae, auriculis parvis nullisve, fimbriis 
nullis; vaginae superiores 2 vel 3, foliatae. Folia lanceolata acuminata, glabra, 
10-15 cm. longa, 2*5-3*5 cm. lata, petiolis 3-5 mm. longis, tanquam vaginis 
non nunquam minute puberulis. Culmi floriferi tenues, 15-20 cm. alti, vaginis 
quam intemodis brevioribus, inflatis, inter costas minute puberulis. Inflores- 
centia c. 3 cm. longa, tenuis rhacide facile disarticulanda, vagina superiore 
3-5 cm. sub basin infiorescentiae terminante. Spiculae masculae 4 vel raro 5, 
in verticillis omnibus, satis patentes, pedicellis 4-5 mm. longis, pilis appressis 
sericeis albis vestitis, paribus fusis; glumae 1 *0-2*5 mm. longae, uninerves, 
obtusae, glabrae; lemma 5 mm. longum, anguste ellipticum obtusiusculum 
valde uninerve glabrum ; palea quam lemma paulum brevior glabra ; stamina 
circa 8 (fig. 27). Spiculae feminae altematae ; glumae 5*5 mm. longae, sine 
nervis, lanceolatae acuminatae puberulae; lemma 5*0 mm. longum ovatum 
apiculatum glabrum ; palea 4*5 mm. longa, ovata apiculata glabra ; lodiculi 
0*5 mm. longi trunoati ovati. Spicula terminalis sterilis ; glumae subulatae, 
lemma superantes. Fructus 4 mm., longus 2 mm., diametro obtuse trigonus 
glabros, basi styli persistente, 
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DtaribuUon. — Bbitish Qttuna, Potaro River, Tutin 573; in the Oorge 
about a mile below Klaietak Fall, shady stony ground sloping steeply to the 
river, 22 August 1933. I^us in Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Excluded species.— Pomna angustifolia Spreng. Syst. ii, p. 609 {Panieum 
tritieeum WUld.) is a species of Chuaquea (R. Pilger, in htt.). 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

PlATB 8. 

Pciriana imberbw Neee. (Burohell 9265 in Herb. Kew.) 

Pariana InnceoUUa, Trin. (Riedel, specimen in Herb. Kew.) 

Plate 9 . 

Pariana bicolor Tutin, ep. nov. (Type-specimen. Buohtien 468 in U.S. Nat. Herb.) 

Pariana trichocticha Tutin, sp. nov. (T 3 rpe- 8 pecimen. King 209 in U.S. Nat. Herb.) 

Plats 10 . 

Pariana Hmtdans Tutin, sp. nov. (Type-specimen. Pittier 4076 in U.S. Nat. Herb.) 

Pariana pulcherrima Tutin, sp. nov. (Tutin 466.) 
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The floral morphology and cytology of Ehttaria Cardamcmum Maton By 
P. J. Gbbgory, M.A., F.R.M.S., F.L.8. (From the Oytological Laboratory, 
Department of Botany, University of London, King’s College.) 

(Plates 11-18 and 10 Text-figures) 

[Read 24 January 1935J 

Introduction. 

Eletfaria Cardamomum (commonly known as Malabar Cardamon) is a perennial 
plant belonging to the family Zingiberaceae. It has a uniquely restricted 
distribution, being confined to some parts of South India and Ceylon, and 
is cultivated extensively in Malabar and Ceylon for its aromatic seed, which is 
one of the renowned spices of the East. The word ‘ Elettaria ’ can be split up 
into two Malayalam words, ‘ Ela ’ meaning leaf and ‘ Tari ’ or ‘Ari ’ meaning 
seed, the name as a whole implying a leafy plant with seed-like fruits. The 
general habit of the plant, with seed-like fruits borne on a long spike originating 
from a rhizome, suggests the possible derivation of the name as well as its 
original home. 

Years of cultivation have not widened the range of its distribution, even to 
extensive regions in India, probably due to its specific environmental require¬ 
ments. It grows only at altitudes of about 2,000-3,000 feet above sea-level, 
in areas having a regular alternation of wet and dry weather, the high ranges of 
Western Ghats providing the most suitable climatic conditions. Cultivation 
is on a large scale in this area, affording a chief source of income to the State 
as well as to the ryots. The plant has a growth period of about four years, 
and the flowering begins with the first fall of rains in April or May of the fourth 
season. The fruits take about six months to ri|)en, and they are generally 
collected in October and November. 

Owing to its economic importance and in view of the fact that its cytology— 
even the chromosome number—had not been worked out, the plant was suggested 
by Prof. Gates as suitable for detailed investigation. In addition to the cyto¬ 
logy, a detailed examination of the floral morphology was made in the paper. 

Material and methods. 

Flowers of Elettaria were collected in May 1932 from a Cardamon estate at 
Peermede in Travancore. Flower-buds in various stages of development 
were fixed in the following fluids, an air-pump being used to ensure thorough 
penetration of the fluid, 

* Thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of London. 
LINM. JOtTBN.—^BOTANy, VOL. L 2 0 
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The fixing fluids were 

(1) Flemming’s medium fluid. 

(2) Flemming’s strong fluid. 

(3) La Cour’s fluids 2B and 2BE. 

(4) Bouin’s fluid. 

(5) Allen’s modification of Bonin’s fluid. 

Of these, Flemming’s medium fluid and La Cour’s 2B£ gave the most satis¬ 
factory results. While for cytological investigation younger buds were specially 
selected, a more extensive collection comprising flowers in all stages of develop¬ 
ment was made and preserved in 4 per cent, formalin. Root-tip materials 
were collected at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, with the permission of the 
Director, and fixed in fluids (1), (2), and (3). As the work progressed, further 
supplies of flower materials were obtained through the courtesy of the Depart¬ 
ment of Botany of the College of Science, Trivandrum, S. India. 

Cytological materials were fixed according to the scheme given by La Cour 
(1931). ParaflSn sections were cut of thickness 6-20/x, and stained in Iodine-« 
Gentian violet. For morphological studies, the thickness of the sections 
ranged from 10-30 /a, and they were stained also in some cases with Safranin. 

Section A.— Floral morphology. 

Description of the inflorescence and flower. 

The flowers are borne on spicate racemes which originate horizontally from 
the tuberous ringed part of the rhizome. On this common spike, which is about 
18-28 inches long, flower groups of three or occasionally four are borne alter¬ 
nately, each in the axil of a bract, each flower being again subtended by a 
bracteole. Usually in a flower group one flower will be fully developed and the 
others will be in the bud-stage, as shown in fig. 1. 

The floral parts of the flower are shown in fig. 2. They are arranged on the 
trimerous ground-plan of the Monocotyledons, but the members of the succes¬ 
sive whorls originate in a close spiral series. The calyx forming the outermost 
whorl is tubular, having three tooth-like lobes at the apex. The corolla or the 
second whorl of perianth is tubular below and divided into three distinct 
lobes above. Each petal lobe is oblong-linear with slightly inflected margins 
and ends turned up at the edges slipper-wise. The members of this whorl 
alternate with those of the calyx whorl. On the throat of the corolla tube are 
the members of the two staminal whorls. The pistil is composed of a trilocular 
inferior ovary with a filiform style ending in a capitate stigma. By the side 
of the style in the antero-lateral position are two epigynous glands {x b y) 
(fig. 3 ZZ). 

As the work progressed, it became evident that two or three problems in 
floral morphology required re-investigation. To begin with, there is the question 
of the exact morphological nature of the labellum and its relation to other 
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members of the staminal whorls. ‘ The morphology of the flower has been 
the subject of much discussion as regards the part played by the androecium ’ 
(Rendle, 1930). Associated with this is the determination of the morpho¬ 
logical value of the structures (x & y). Finally, there is the question of the 
gynoecium and its morphological nature. 

In the past, the problems of floral morphology have been studied in three 
different ways. The palaeontological method is of recent origin, and, though 
limited in its scope and application, has been ably advocated by Hamshaw 



Fia. 1.—Croup of throe flowers, one highly developed, while the other two are in the bud* 
stage. Nat. size. 

Fio. 2.—Diagram to illustrate the parts of the individual flower. Note the position of the 
two epigynous glands at the base of the style. Nat. size. 

Thomas in his studies of Pteridospermous plants (1933). The ontogenetic 
or developmental method is a> useful one, and Payer (1857) was its most ardent 
exponent. Lastly, there is the method of vascular anatomy. The place of 
vascular anatomy in morphological enquiry was raised to distinction by the 
researches of Van Tieghem (1868), who saw in the arrangement, number, and 
disposition of the vascular strands a clue to the puzzling variations in the 
external form of floral organs. The evidence and conclusions in this investi¬ 
gation are mainly based on the last method, 
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Fio. 3. 

A, showing 12 vascular stremds at the pedicel region, 9 peripheral ones (unshaded) 
and three centred ones (shaded), 

region showing the apparently dual nature of each bundle of the central group, 
the shifting to the exterior of the two median bundles of the peripheral groups, 
showing the altered disposition of the bundles after the three median ones of the 
I>eripheral groups have shifted to the exterior. 

E~I, the spirality in the levels of origin of the ovarial cavities is represented. 

J. ovular region showing the two series of ovules in each loculus, 
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Explanation of Fig. 3 {cont.). 

K-M, showing the termination of the ovarial cavities in the same spiral sequence. 

N, showing the region where each central bundle divides into three branches, one external 
and two internal. 

O-U, stages showing the further course of the branches of each central bimdle. It is 
seen that the outer of the three remains as the central bundle of the petal, while the 
two internals proceed into a member of the imier staminal whorl. 

P~T, stages showing the separation of the staminal whorls from the corolla whorl. 

U, showing the bundle disposition of all the whorls. Note the six groups of bundles in 

the two staminal whorls in one ring, of which the alternate groups are unshaded to show 
their origin from the peripheral groups. 

V, region at which the terminal points of the two postero-lateral staininodes of the outer 

whorl are seen. 

VV-Z, successively higher regions at which the floral parts differentiate fully. 

ZZ, diagrammatic cross-section of the flower including the staminodcs and the epigynous 
glands {x Bl y), showing the niimbor and disposition of the vascular strands in each 
organ. Note the absence of vascular strands in the glands. For explanation of the 
parts, vide text, p, 369. 

The twenty-seven figures marked A-ZZ are drawn from transverse serial microtome 
sections—2() jx in thickness—from the pedicel to the apex of a flower-bud to illustrate the 
course, number, and disposition of the vascular bundles as well as the origin and termi¬ 
nation of the ovarial cavities m spiral sequence. It is worthy of special note that, smee 
the differoiK^o in level in the origin of successive ovarial cavities is about 60 p., the fact of 
spirality in their origin and termination could not bo observed in hand-sections, x 60. 


The hbellum, 

Inhere is no coniroverBy about the morphological nature of the perianth 
whorls. The structures that are mostly disputed are the two staminal whorls 
and the constitution of the labellum. In the Hterature the members of the 
staminal whorls are given various positions and the labellum has been inter¬ 
preted in different ways. In examining seetions of flower-buds at various 
stages of development it became evident that the number, disposition, and 
composition of the vascular strands had a certain definiteness and regularity 
in relation to floral members, and so the study was pursued in several sets of 
serial microtome sections from pedicel to the apex of the flowers. The dis¬ 
position, number, &c,, are shown somewhat diagrammatically in fig. 3, and 
the twenty-seven figures are numbered from A-ZZ. The letters in the 
following description refer to this figure, the dot above each figure indicating 
the posterior position. 

At the i>edieel region (fig. 3 A) there are twelve vascular strands in groups 
of three ; three bundles forming the central group are shaded to differentiate 
them from the nine unshaded peripheral bundles. This scheme of shading 
is continued in subsequent figures to distinguish the branches of the central 
group from those of the three peripheral groups. The median bundles of the 
peripheral groups occupy a position inner to the laterals of the same group. 
In B, the apparently dual nature of each bundle of the central group is seen, 
which is not so clear at the higher level shown in C. Again, in C the median 
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bundle of each peripheral group, which is inner to the lateral ones in fig. A, 
is seen to shift its position to the exterior, and its altered position in relation 
to the lateral ones of the same group is seen in D. This shifting of the positions 
of the median bundle of the peripheral groups, which is a turning outwards 
rather than branching of the bundle, is significant, as will be shown later. 
In E-I the origin of the ovarial cavities in spiral sequence is represented. 
The central group presents a diffused nature and occupies the placental region 
of the ovary. At the ovular region represented in J the central group supplies 
branches to the ovules. K-M show the successive stages at which the ovarial 
cavities terminate, indicating the same spiral sequence. This fact of origin 
and termination of the ovarial cavities in the same spiral sequence is very 
significant in the consideration of the morphological nature of the gynoecium. 
The central group of bundles below the ovarial cavities have now separated 
to form what we may designate the placental bundle. In N each placental 
bundle is dividing into three, one external and two internal. In the subsequent 
stages (0-U) it is seen that the outer one continues as the central bundle of 
the petal, while the internals continue as two bundles of each member of the 
inner staminal whorl. In fig. O the triradiate cavity of the style is seen to be 
exactly above the ovarial cavities, as shown by reference to the sepal bundles, 
and shows the three stylar bundles on the dorsal suture, thus presenting no 
anomaly in the disposition of the ovarial and stylar cavities. Again, on the 
angular sides of the style opposite the sepals are seen three bundles (unshaded), 
which take their origin from the branches of the peripheral group (fig. 3N), 
and can in later figures be traced to bundles in the two posterolateral stami- 
nodes, while the posterior one passes on to the bundle group in the middle 
part of the labellum. This fact is significant as regards the morphological 
nature of that organ. 

Stages P-T show the separation of the staminal whorls from the corolla 
whorl, and, finally, in U the corolla is completely separated from the former, 
showing the bundle disposition of the two whorls or organs. The corolla whorl 
shows three distinct petals, each having three bundles. The two staminals, 
which are actually in a single ring, show six groups of bundles, alternate groups 
occupying positions opposite the sepals and petals respectively. Of the three 
groups opposite the sepals, the postero-laterals can be traced to the staminodes 
in same position seen in V, while the anterior one passes into the central region 
of the latellum. Of the three groups of bundles opposite the petals the posterior 
one passes into the filament of the fertile stamen, while the antero-laterals 
persist in the lateral region of the labellum (V). It is important to note here 
that the bundle groups opposite the sepals are a continuation of the peripheral 
groups on the same radii, while those opposite the petals originate from the 
central groups. Figs. 3 W-Z show successive regions at which the well-differ¬ 
entiated floral parts (calyx whorl, corolla whorl, fertile stamen, labellum, and 
the style) are seen at^ successive higher levels in the flower-bud. Here the 
glands (x & y) and the staminodes are not seen, because the sections are from 
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levels above the terminal points of those structures. So, to facilitate easy 
description during discussion, a diagrammatic cross-section of the flower, 
inclucUng the staminodes and the glands with the vascular disposition of each 
member, is shown in fig. 3 ZZ, and the parts are named as follows :— 


a, 6, & c. three sepals of the calyx whorl. 

d, e, & /. three petals of the corolla whorl. 

k . members of the outer staminal whorl. 

/, m, & n . parts of the inner staminal whorl. 

o . the style. 

xk y . the two epigynous glands. 


From the foregoing description of the course of the vascular strands, it is 
clear that there is a regularity and definiteness in their supply to the floral 
memljers. Thus, while the peripheral groups supply bundles to the members 
of whorls on the same radius (sepals, outer staminal whorl, and style), the 
central group supplies bundles to whorls on the alternate radii (petals, inner 
staminal whorl, and orniles). A diagrammatic representation of the course 
of the bundles in a longitudinal view is shown in fig. 4. One peripheral group 
of three bundles, shown on the left, starts from the pedicel with the median 
one internal to the laterals. 8oon, below the region of the ovary, the median 
bundle turns outwards to a position exterior to the laterals, from which its 
course is continued along the walls of the ovary. These three bundles of the 
peripheral group, after supplying bundles to the sepals on the same radius, 
proceed upwards ; the laterals then terminate in a member of the outer staminal 
whorl, while the median one is continued into the same radial position of the 
style. The course is the same for the other two groups of peripheral bundles. 
Regarding the course of the central group, one bundle shown on the right 
side (fig. 4) presents a dual diffused constitution below the ovarial region. 
It is continued as the diffused placental bundle at the junction of the two ovarial 
cavities, where it gives branches to the ovules. Later it divides into three 
branches, the outer one passing into the petal on the same radius and the inner 
two terminating in a member of the inner staminal whorl. The coiuse is the 
same for the other two central bundles on the corresponding radial positions. 

With these facts we shall try to correlate the position and constitution of 
the labellum. According to the generally accepted floral diagram of the family, 
the trimerous floral parts are arranged alternately, the labellum being formed 
of the two antero-laterals of the inner staminal whorl, the posterior 
one of the same whorl forming the single fertile stamen. This view assumes 
the suppression of the anterior member of the outer staminal whorl, while the 
postero-laterals of the same whorl persist as staminodes. 

In tracing the development of the vascular strands vdth reference to course, 
number, and disposition, there seems to be sufficient evidence to justify the 
following modification. At the region where the bundles of all the members 
are seen (fig. 3, U) there are three groups of vascular strands for each whorl, 
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as shown in the diagrammatic figure 3 ZZ. The outermost whorl consisting 
of three sepals (a, 6, c) has nine bundles. The petals (d, e,/), alternating with 
the sepals, show another series of nine bundles in three groups. Alternating 
with these and opposite the first whorl are three groups of bundles for members 
g, A, k. As already shown, these bundle groups take their origin from the 
peripheral group. Of these three groups, the anterior one (A) occupies the 
middle region of the labellum, while the two postero-laterals (g, k) can be 
traced to the staminodes in the same position. Alternating with these are the 



Fig. 4.—^Diagrammatic representation of the course of the vascular bundles 
in longitudinal view. See text. 

bundle-groups (Z,m,n), of which Zandm occupy the lateral region of the labellum, 
while the posterior group (n) passes into the filament of the fertile stamen. 
Now the presence of these six groups of vascular strands in two alternating 
series indicates that no suppression of any member of the staminal whorls 
has taken place. The bundles of the two tooth-like staminodes (in origin, 
disposition, and structure) correspond to bundle-group A in the middle region 
of the labellum. The fact that they occupy the position opposite the sepals 
(first whorl) indicates that they belong to the third whorl (the outer staminal 
whorl). Again, the bun<ile groups I and m correspond in position &o. to that (w) 
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in the fertile stamen ; these three groups, being opposite the petals (second 
whorl), should belong to the inner stamina! whorl, according to the plan of 
alternating series of successive floral parts. The fact that one bundle-group (h) 
is similar in origin, disposition, and mimber to groups g and k suggests that the 
morphological entity, labellum, is in fact a composite structure, having in its 
composition the two antero-laterals (I & m) of the inner staminal whorl and 
the anterior member (h) of the outer staminal whorl. So the lateral regions 
of the labellum should belong to the inner staminal whorl, and the facts of 
observation support this requirement. Further, when the venation of the 
labellum is examined under the dissecting lens, it is found that the central 
group of bundles passes down from apex to base, without giving off any lateral 
branches or showing any connexion with the tw'o groups on either side (fig. 5). 




Fig. 5.—Showing the venation of tiie labellum and the other part» of the two staminal 
whorls—two pointed staminodes end fertile stamen. 

Fig. 6.—^Tho amended floral diagram. 

This structural isolation of the central group of bundles in the labellum 
from the lateral ones lends support to the view^ here outlined. Finally, even 
from the external form, with its slightly three-lobed margin (fig. 5), one cannot 
fail to come to the same conclusion regarding the morphological composition 
and disposition of the labellum in floral organization. The amended floral 
diagram is shown in fig. 6. 

In addition to these structures, a transverse section shows two glandular 
bodies (z & fig. 3 ZZ) in the antero-lateral positions between the labellum 
and the basal portion of the style. These bodies have been examined both 
anatomically and developmentally; there is every evidence that they are 
merely glands having some special physiological function. Anatomically 
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they show closely-packed thin*walled cells with very little tissue differentiation, 
rich protoplasmic contents with conspicuous nuclei, and, most important of all, 
the absence of any well-defined vascular supply. Developmentally, also, the 
fact that they originate below the region where the floral organs are differentiated 
points to the conclusion that they are new structures arising merely as epidermal 
appendages of the ovary and not resulting from the transformation of any 
essential floral organs, as interpreted by previous investigators. 

At this stage a critical examination of the various views regarding the 
morphology of the labellum and the glands seems to be desirable, to show how 
they appear to be untenable in the light of the present investigation. The 
first view regards the labellum (in two parts) as a member of the Outer staminal 
whorl only, with the two staminodes (g & k) completing the whorl. The two 
glands (x & y) with the fertile stamen are regarded as the three members of 
the inner whorl. In the first place, the fact of assuming four members in one 
whorl is not in harmony with the trimerous ground-plan of the Monocotyledons. 
Secondly, the plan of alternating position of successive floral parts requires 
the members of the third whorl (outer staminal) to be opposite to those of the 
first whorl (sepals), and not opposite the petals, as the two lobes of the labellum 
would be according to this view. The labellum cannot be considered as being 
composed of two members of the outer whorl; the only way by which this 
difficulty could be overcome is to regard the labellum as a unitary structure, 
and to give it the anterior position in the outer whorl as originally suggested 
by Robert Brown. But the external form, venation, and vascular anatomy 
already shown do not support in the least the unitary constitution of the label- 
lum. Another serious objection to this view is that it regards the structures 
(x & y) with the fertile stamen as forming the three members of the inner whorl. 
This presumes the structures (x 4: y) to be staminodes or transformed stamens. 
Developmentally Payer (1867) in Alpinia ntUans and Baillon (1876) in Zingiber 
officinale have shown that these structures are the last to appear in the respective 
flowers and that they could be regarded only as glands having no morphological 
value. • 

The second view, which is more or less accepted at the present time, regards 
the labellum as a part of the inner staminal whorl only, being composed of 
the two antero-laterals of the inner whorl, the fertile stamen forming the 
third member. Further, it assumes the suppression of the anterior member 
of the outer whorl. The supporters of this view are Lestiboudois (1841), 
Payer (1867), Van Tieghem (1876), Baillon (1876), and Schumann (1904). 
Finally, Rendle (1930) has adopted it in his general account of Zingiberaceae. 
This view is a distinct advance on the former one. In the first place, it regards 
the structures (a; & y) as only glands. Secondly, the respective positions of the 
members of each whorl agree with the plan of alternating series. But the 
serious objection to this view is that it merely assumes the suppression of 
a member. It is not surprising that the earlier workers failed to recognise 
the flaw in this, because the history and <»>urse of the vascular strands could 
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hardly reveal itself in hand-sections. The view set forth here brings anatomical 
evidence as well for the glandular nature of x and y. Moreover, it explains the 
constitution of the labellum and its relation to the staminal whorls without 
any assumption of suppression whatsoever. 

Thus, all the six members are accounted for in their respective positions, and 
the two glandular structures (x & y) are also accounted for. In this connexion, 
it is necessary to refer to the status given to these organs by McLean Thompson 
(1933) in his studies on Scitamineae. He regards them as a part of the gynoe- 
cium and calls them stylodes. 

The gynoecium. 

The gynoecium in Angiosperms has been a subject of much discussion 
and controversy. The views on the subjec;t can be broadly classified into 
two groups:— 

(а) Carpellary theories. 

(б) Acarpellary theory. 

The carjicllary theories are mainly two :— 

(1) The monomorphic view. 

(2) The polymorphic view. 

The 'trwmmcyrjihic view, —^This, the classical view of carpel constitution, was 
propounded by Goethe in 1790, and was restated by Goebel in his ‘ Organo¬ 
graphy ’ (1905). According to this view, a monocarpellary gynoecium is a 
modified carpellary leaf (megasporophyll) with the margins fusing to form the 
placenta, the apex of the folded leaf forming the stigmatic surface ; a tricar- 
jjellary gynoecium like that of Zingiberaceae is formed of three megasporophylls 
with the six rows of ovules borne on the axis formed by the fusion of adjacent 
leaf-margins. 

The polymorphic view. —This is a modification of the previous one advocated 
chiefly by Miss Saunders (1923) in Matthiola as an explanation of the anomalous 
position of the Cruciferous replum and the commissural stigma, and extended 
to other families in subsequent papers (1925, 1927, 1929, 1931). According 
to this view, the three main functions of the gynoecium, viz. protection, 
reproduction, and reception, need not necessarily be performed by the same 
carpellary leaf as understood by the monomorphic view, but may be distributed 
to different carpels, thus justifying the appellation of the view. The Cruci¬ 
ferous gynoecium, according to this view, is composed of four carpels of two 
types : one, called solid fertile carpel, taking the functions of reproduction 
(by producing the ovules) and reception (by being stigmatic), while the other, 
called sterile valve carpel, has only the function of producing a valve or pro¬ 
tective cavity for the ovules. 

Acarpellary view .—^This view of the constitution of the gynoecium was put 
forward recently by McLean Thompson with regard to the Scitamineae ovary 
(1933). In the words of the author, ‘ the ovary in this afiinity will be separated 
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from the style and the stigma and will be considered a receptacular crater, 
the configuration of which is determined by factors operative in and on the 
receptacle itself. The style in this affinity will be considered of androecial 
origin, unstable in contruction, and reflective of perversion of essential organs 
rather than an obligate organ in reproduction and with stigmatism a phenomenon 
of its present state \ The style and stigma have no morphological connexion 
with the ovary, which is a mere receptacular crater whose configuration is 
mainly determined by physiological factors. Moreover, this view' regards the 
two glandular structures {x & y) as stylodes. 

With these various views in mind, let us examine the evidence obtained in 
the present investigation regarding the morphological nature of the gynoecium. 
In examining serial microtome sections of various flowers in different stages 
of development, the important fact was noted that the ovarial cavities do not 
appear simultaneously at the same level but in spiral sequence (fig. 3 E~I). 
As expected, the same spiral sequence and orderliness in the termination of 
these cavities were observed (fig. 3 K-M). This spiral sequence is like that 
of foliage leaves and various other floral members. In a median longitudinal 
section the two ovarial cavities in view (fig. 7) are seen at different levels, 
one originating and ending earlier than the other. Again, this figure indicates 
that these cavities with the central axis formed by the fusion of the margins of 
the megasporophylls are continued directly into the style. A cross-section of 
the stylar region also shows its tri-radiate cavity, with the vascular strands 
situated at the dorsal suture region of each carpellary leaf. Moreover, ki posi¬ 
tion also they correspond to the dorsal midrib bundle of the ovarial cavities, 
which is the normal position one would expect from the plan of alternating 
series of successive floral whorls. The carpellary leaf, being the fifth whorl from 
the sepals, should occupy a position opposite the latter, and the facts support 
this. Regarding the placental bundles, their apparent dual and diffuse nature 
in some regions may well be claimed as an indication of their compound structure 
—^as the monomorphic view postulates,—being formed by the fusion of the 
marginal bundles of adjacent carpellary leaf-margins. In Sisymbrium Allaria, 
Arber (1931) has shown the same* feature, and argues from it the bicarpellary 
constitution of the cruciferous gynoecium. 

The first problem is to decide whether the gynoecium is carpellary or acar- 
pellary in constitution. According to the acarpellary view' of McLean Thompson, 
the ovary is separated from the style and the stigma and regarded only as 
a receptacular crater whose configuration depends mainly on physiological 
factors. But the direct continuation of the ovarial cavity and the central 
tissue bearing the ovules into the style as shown in fig. 7 does not support 
this view, and the separation of the style and the stigma from the ovary is 
untenable. Even granting the high physiological value which McLean Thompson 
attributes to the organisation of floral members, it is inexplicable why he should 
separate these organs which are performing allied functions in connexion with 
reproduction. Again, the acarpellary view regards the structures {x Sc y) 
as a x>art of the gynoecium, and calls them stylodes. But the anatomical 
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evidence set forth above regarding their true nature does not support this 
assumption. Another serious objection to regarding these structures as organs 
of any morphological value is their absence in the tribe Costoideae of the 
family Zingiberaceae. If they are actually transformations of any essential 
organs, such as stamens or style, there is no reason why they should not be 
present in all the members of the family. Besides this positive evidence 
against the acarpellary view, the following direct evidence for the carpellary 
view may be added. In the first place, there is the spiral sequence in the origin 




Fig. 7.—Representing the turning to the exterior of the median bundle of the peripheral 
group and its continuation as the bundle of the ovary wall. 

FfO. 8.—Showing the direct continuation of the central tissue bearing the ovules as the 
style, and the difference in the levels of the ovarial cavities. 


and termination of the ovarial cavities (a fact which vould reveal itself only 
in serial microtome sections). Secondly, there is the co-ordination in the 
disposition of the ovarial and tri-radiate cavities of the style in relation to the 
sepals. On the monomorphic view, the three carpellary leaves constituting 
the ovary and the style should be the fifth whorl from the sepals. Evidence 
from anatomy satisfies all these conditions, in addition to the fact that the 
three bundles of the style occupy the required positions on the dorsal suture 
in relation to the ovarial cavity as demanded by the carpellary view. 
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ABsuming the carpellary nature of the gynoecium we may examine the appli* 
cability of the polymorphic view to the g 3 moecium of this family. Recent 
investigations of the Cruciferous flower (Arber, 1931) and criticisms of the 
conception of carpel polymorphism (Parkin, 1926) have brought forth evidence 
to question the validity of this view even on the material on which it was founded. 
Regarding the anomalous position of the commissural stigma in Cruciferae, 
Arber states, ‘ That in certain stigmas the carpel margins should play a predomi¬ 
nant r61e need not surprise us, when we remember that the main function of 
the carpel, as originally defined by De Candolle, is the development of ovules 
on the margin of the leaf *. The double contour line on the ovary wall and the 
different sizes of the loculi of the fruits are taken as strong arguments by Saunders 
(1926) in support of the polymorphic view. In the cross-section of the ovary 
shown in PL 11, p, such a double contour line is absent. Again, in a number 
of fruits examined, no irregularity in the formation of the loculi was noted. 
Thus the Zingiberaceous gynoecium does not present any evidence in support 
of the polymorphic view. On the other hand, the anatomical evidence is strongly 
in favour of the monomorphic view. This view, as held at present, cannot, 
however, be accepted in toto ; but has to be modified to account for the con¬ 
ditions obtaining in the ovary. 

By the very fact that the inferior ovary is sunk in the receptacle, it can only 
be naturally described as a crater (McLean Thompson, 1933); but at the same 
time we should not overlook its morphological constitution by saying that its 
configuration is determined by physiological factors. As shown above, the 
ovarial cavities do not originate in a haphazard manner ; but a spiral sequence 
and co-ordination are met with in their origin such as to justify the existence 
of a fundamental ground-plan in floral organisation. By saying that the 
gynoecium is constituted of threo carpellary leaves, it is not presun*^ that the 
three leaves originate as separate entities and fuse at the margins in the course 
of development. But, according to the trimerous tendency inherent in the 
receptacle, they originate in co-ordination and grow up as a consolidated 
morphological entity. One important modification of the monomorphic view 
of carpels is the recognition that in an epigynous flower the pedicel below the 
ovary consists of both axis and ovary wall, as shown by the course of the 
vascular bundles. During development of the ovary as a composite organ, 
the axis tissue lines the outer part of the carpellary leaves to give the 
gynoecium the appearance of a receptacular crater, which is the necessary 
outcome of the configuration of the floral members in an epigynous flower. 
The evidence for this view is taken not only from vascular anatomy, but 
also from the disposition of the cell layers in the ovary wall. Fig. 7 shows 
the longitudinal course of the vascular bundles along the ovarial wall. It is 
clear that the pedicel bundle is not giving a branch to the ovarial wall, but 
it bends outwards and continues as the bundle of the ovary wall. Again, 
anatomically the number of cell layers in the ovary wall outside the vascular 
strands is more than that which is required if the ovary is merely a oarpeUary 
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staructure. On this point Saunders (1926) says that ‘ if in the thickness of 
the wall, there are no more than two cell-layers external to the vascular cor^, 
no part of this containing wall can be composed of axis tissue ^ In EUtUiTiUy 
however, there are many wall layers outside the vascular cords, some of which 
must belong to the axis. This fact, together with the evidence from vascular 
anatomy, points to the conclusion that the inferior ovary is not merely a 
carpellary leaf modification, but that the axis tissue is also fused with the walls 
of the ovary to give it the appearance of a receptacular crater. 

In saying this, it is not intended to interpret the g 3 moecium as a ‘ Phyllo- 
clade as McLean Thompson (1929) has suggested for the Legume. According 
to the Phylloclade view, the ventral suture tissue of the legume bearing the 
two rows of ovules is partly axial and partly foliar. But Newman (1933) 
has shown that the ovules in Acacia BaiUyana are borne in two series on the 
margins of a carpellary leaf, and that no part of the ovule-bearing tissue is 
axial. Newman argues that if the bundles supplying the ovules are also partly 
axial, they would extend into the style ; but he finds on the contrary that they 
end at its base. In Elettaria, also, the bundles supplying the ovules terminate 
in the inner staminal whorl without extending into the style, and the three 
bundles in the latter are only branches of the median bundles of the peripheral 
groups. There are, therefore, no axial bundles extending into the style. 
Payer (1857) has shown in Alpinia nutans that the central tissue bearing the 
ovules is produced developmentaUy by the ingrowth of three twisted ‘ cordons ’, 
which proves that the central tissue bearing the ovules is the growth-product 
of the carpellary Ic/af-ihargins only and is not the axial tissue. When the tissue 
bearing the ovules is thus shown to be essentially foliar in structure, the ovules 
must necessarily be of foliar origin. But unlike Acxvcia, which has a superior 
gynoecium, the inferior ovary of Elettaria has the axis tissue also incorporated 
in its wall. The ovary wall is, therefore, composed of an outer layer which 
is a continuation of the axis and an inner layer which is formed from the carpels. 
The appearance of a receptacular crater is thus the result of the ovary being 
inferior. The back-to-back disposition of the ovules in each loculus of the ovary 
also supports the essentia] foliar constitution of the gynoecium. 


Demhpmer^r of the ovule. 

The development of the ovule was traced trom the inception of the ovular 
projection to the formation of the embryo-sac. The ovules are arranged in 
two series in each loculus on the central tissue formed by the fusion of the 
carpel margins. The stages in the development of an ovule, with its disposition 
in relation to the loculus of the ovary, are shown in PI. 11. 

The ovules originate as a papillate protrusion from the central tissue formed 
by the fusion of carpellary leaf margins (PI. 11, a). The cells of this tissue 
are undifferentiated (/). At a slightly later stage, the ovule begins to show 
a prominent hypodermal cell by its increase in size as well as its rich contents (c). 
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The beginnings of the outer integument are visible at this stage as two cells, 
being pushed out from the general surface on either side. A periclinal wall 
then divides the hypodermal initial cell into an outer (the primary wall cell) 
and an inner (the primary sporogenous cell) as shown in d. A little later the 
outer cell appears to be pushed to the exterior by the increased growth of the 
inner cell (c). Two outer cells are then formed by an anticlinal wall in the 
primary wall cell, /. This is significant, inasmuch as it minimises the distance 
which the pollen tube has to traverse before reaching the embryo sac, besides 
facilitating the construction of a canal by their separation during fertilization. 
The primary sporogenous cell grows rapidly, and without further division 
functions directly as the megaspore mother cell (PI. 11, /). g is an enlarged 
drawing of the mother cell showing the early prophase stage before its division 
into a tetrad. By this time the inner integument has grown considerably, 
while the outer one is seen only as two small projections on either side of the 
chalazal region of the ovule (i). The megaspore mother cell now undergoes 
two successive divisions accompanied by reduction to form the linear tetrad (j). 
The outer integument has by this time grown up considerably. 

The functional megaspore is the lowest of the group. This cell grows rapidly, 
disorganising the sister cells above in order of proximity, and it functions 
ultimately as the megaspore. PI. 11, i, shows the stage at which the megaspore 
has destroyed the one just above and the one still above is in the process of 
disintegration. A further stage of disorganisation and the consequent develop¬ 
ment of the megaspore are shown in I, In the next stage (m) the uninucleate 
embryo sac is seen, and the two integuments are now overlapping the nucellus. 
This is followed by free-nuclear division to give rise first to the binucleate and 
still later to the eight-nucleate embryo sac (n k o). Meanwhile, the inner 
integument has grown towards the upper region of the nucellus, forming a wide 
tubular micropyle. During the development outlined above, there has been 
a gradual bending at the chalazal region to give rise ultimately to semi-anatropous 
disposition of the two series of ovules. Their back-to-back arrangement 
in each loculus (p) is worthy of special note. 

One or two points require a brief discussion. The development of the ovule 
has been a favourite subject of investigation in the past. Among recent 
investigators the names of Cooper in BovgainviUam (1931 and 1932) and in 
Mdihtus (1933), Reeves (1930) in Alfalfa, and Newman (1933) in Acacia, 
may be mentioned. In the details of development of the ovules of Elettaria, 
there are no appreciable variations from the general plan. The two integuments 
characteristic of the Monocotyledons are present, though Crinum is often 
recorded as an exception to this. The single-celled archesporium is found here 
also as in other Monocotyledons, the recorded exception being Omithogalum 
pyremictm (Guignard, 1882), where two archesporial cells were noted. Though 
the anticlinal division of the primary wall cell was observed by several investi¬ 
gators, its significance in relation to the growth of the pollen tube has not been 
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suggested before. This division, which increases the cells without thereby 
adding to the wall layers, naturally minimises the resistance to be encountered 
by the pollen tube in its course to the embryo sac. 

FinaBy, there remains the question of the morphological nature of the 
ovules and its bearing on the interpretation of the gynoecium. According to 
the carpellary theory, the ovule is a transformed leaf-bud at the margins of the 
carpellary leaves, as in the well-known case of Bryophyllum, The supporters 
of this view are Van Tieghem (1869), Warming (1877), and several others. 
When cauline ovules came to be noticed, Endlicher and others regarded them 
as cauline rather than foliar in origin. More recently the ovules have been 
interpreted as terminal structures of branch systems, and the Angiospermic 
flower—at least the primitive Populua type—^is regarded as being derived 
from seed-bearing inflorescences of the Corystospermaceae by postulating the 
fusion of the cupules to form the ovarial cavity and the aggregation and sub- 
sequent fusion at the apex of a branch of a number of microspore- and mega¬ 
spore-bearing appendages. This view is advocatfid by H. Thomas (1933), and, 
though it is applicable f^o some extent in deriving the Amentiferous type of 
flower, he himself admits that it is not applicable to certain types of advanced 
flowers. ‘ The usual interpretation of the flower as corresponding to a bud 
composed of an axis with lateral members seems to be unassailable in the case 
of certain flowers, but 1 trust that my suggestion of another origin of certain 
simple unisexual flowers is not unreasonable.’ 

This observation assumes a polyphyletic origin for the Angiosperms, which 
is in harmony with the opinion of Hagerup (1934) and other recent writers. 
As a result of the present investigation in the Elettaria flower, I am inclined to 
the ^iew that the unitary bud character of the flower seems to be fairly unassail¬ 
able. The co-ordination of the ovarial and stylar cavities, the spiral sequence 
in the origin and termination of the former, the regularity in the course and 
disposition of the vascular strands in harmony with a fundamental ground- 
plan, all suggest that the flower as a whole is the result of the co-ordinated 
development of a shoot with the floral members appearing in spiral series like 
the foliage leaves. The spiral origin of the parts of the flower and the foliar 
nature of the carpels demonstrated here supports the theory that the flower 
is essentially a metamorphosed shoot. Zimmermann (1930) describes this 
similarity as parallel formation (‘ Die Gesamtsporangienstande, die Bliiten, 
sind parallelbildungen zu den vegetativen Sprossen ...’). In this connexion 
Bendle (1933) has stated that whatever may have been their origin, and which¬ 
ever may be regarded as the parent form, surely the floral and foliage leaves 
have a common morphological value. 

Scott (1933) suggested that the old carpellary view, so well rest,ated by Goebel 
in his ‘ Organography will probably continue to hold the field until more 
definite evidence can be brought against it. In PI. 11, p, the cross-section 
of the mature ovary is shown with the back-to-back disposition of the ovules 
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in each loculus. This is the only natural disposition one would expect, if the 
ovules are regarded as borne on the infolded margins of the carpellary leaves, 
and the facts of anatomy support this. 


Section B.— Cytology. 

The cytology of Ekttaria —even of Zingiberaceae—^has received very little 
attention. 

Tn the cell-composition of the plant body, the occurrence of certain big cells 
in all the tissues is noteworthy. They are most abundant in the perianth, 
and PI. 12, fig. 3 shows one such cell with the adjoining cells. It has abundant 
cell-contents mth a conspicuous nucleus. From a comparison of the size 
relation with adjoining cells, it seems that it may be a polyploid cell, but the 
chromosome number could not be obtained as no divisions of this cell were 
seen. The general anatomical features indicate that they serve some physio¬ 
logical function in connexion with the secretion of some aromatic substance. 
Polyploid cells in animal tissues have been recorded by Frolova (1929) in the 
rectal glands and fat-bodies of Pegomyzia gmicnlata. 

The ceU-contenta and chromosome number. 

The only result so far recorded on the cytology of Zingiberaceae has been the 
ascertainment of the chromosome number of two species— Zingiber officinale, 
2w=22 (Sugiura, 1928), and Z. mioga, 2n=55 ? (Morinaga, 1929). As a result 
of the present investigation, the chromosome number of Elettaria has been 
determined from the somatic cells of the root-tip and corroborated by the 
number in the meiotic divisions. The 2n number is 48, and a metaphase plate 
of the same is shown in PI. 12, fig. 2. This number was confirmed by counts 
of several metaphase plates as well as from late stages of prophase (PI. 12, fig. 1). 
Decisive confirmation was obtained by counts of several heterotypic metaphase 
plates, where 24 bivalents were observed in all cases (PI. 18, fig. 18). 

The somatic chromosomes are more or less of the same size, with median 
or sub-median constriction. Owing to their extreme smallness, very little 
work regarding their structure and behaviour in mitosis has been possible. 
The numbers of two more species of Zingiberaceae were ascertained with a view 
to comparing their size-relation with those of Elettaria—Hedychium Elwesi, 
2n=66, and Costus rnalarotiensis, 2n=18. Two metaphase plates from the 
root-tips of these are shown in PI. 12, figs. 6 & 5 respectively. The three meta¬ 
phase plates (PI. 12, figs. 2,5, & 6) are drawn on the same scale, and a comparison 
of the size-relations of their chromosomes leads to the conclusion that the size 
of the chromosomes in related genera decreases with increase of number, 
or vice versa. Thus, of the three species under consideration, Costus rnalarotierisis 
has the biggest chromosomes and the smallest number, while Hedychium 
Elwesi has the smallest chromosomes and the largest number, Elettaria Garda- 
momurh occupying an intermediate position both in relation to number and size, 
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Such a relationship between number and size of chromosomes in related genera 
has been reported by Davie (1933) in the Malvaceae. 

Mioroaporoqeneais, 

A detailed study of the meiotic divisions leading to microsporogenesis was 
made, as the material offered exceptionally large pollen mother-cells. 

A cross-section of a fertile anther at the microspore mother-cell stage is shown 
in PI. 12, fig. 4. It shows a distinctly bilocular anther, each loculus being further 
subdivided, giving ultimately four microsporangial cavities. One sac is shown 
on a magnified scale in PI. 12, fig. 7. A significant peculiarity noted here is 
the inpushing of the tapetal cells into the microsporangial cavity and the 
occasional binucleate nature of some of the tapetal cells as shown in figs. 9 
and 10 below. Smith (1898) in Pontederiaceae and Caldwell (1899) in L&mna have 
recorded the wedging in of the tapetal cells into the cavity. Binucleate condi¬ 
tion of the tapetal cells in Typha (Sohafl&ier, 1897) and in many other forms and 
the trinucleate condition in Hepalica (Coulter, 1898) have been reported. 



Fig. 9.—Longitudinal section of the anther showing the inpushing of the tapetal cells 
into the sporangial cavity. X 300. 

Fiq. 1{).—^Binucleate tapeteJ cell, x 1600. 


In the resting stage the microspore mother-cells are well spaced in the 
sporangial cavity. They are often hexagonal (PI. 12, fig. 7), the wall is very 
thin, and the cytoplasm is rather dense and granular. The nucleus generally 
occupies the central position in the cell, and is more or loss spherical (PI. 12, fig. 8). 
The nucleolus stains easily and very deeply with gentian violet. In size it is 
exceptionally large and it usually shows small spherical buds. No rod-shaped 
budding of the nucleolus simulating chromosomes was observed as reported by 
Heimlich (1928) in Cvcumis sativtis. The chromatin shows fine threads loosely 
distributed in the nuclear cavity. At the end of the resting stage, the cells 
grow and begin to lose their hexagonal shape. Due to the growth of the 
sporangial cavity the mother-cells are well spaced at this time. 

Heterotypic divieion. 

At the very early stage of heterotypic prophase, the microspore mother-cells 
take a more or less oblong or oval shape with rounded comers (PI. 12, fig. 9). 
The nucleus is very often located towards one side of the cell. Early prophase 

2 d2 
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leptotene threads are seen to be made up of two chromonemata twisted together 
giving at some regions a beaded appearance. This appearance has often been 
interpreted as chromomeres and the thread at the leptotene stage was considered 
to be single. But in the present material the leptotene thread is seen to be 
double with the components twisted round each other, giving a chromomeric 
appearance at the regions where the diamond areas formed by the twisted 
thread retain more stain. 

At the mid-prophase stage a synizetic contraction was observed in several 
cases, during which the leptotene threads become massed together into a more 
or less dense knot, usually situated towards one side of the nuclear cavity and 
often enclosing the nucleolus (PI. 12, fig. 11). After s 3 miizesis the dual twisted 
threads associate in pairs. The pairing homologues have greater affinity at 
the ends. A peculiarity noted here was that the two ends of the pairing homo¬ 
logues do not join simultaneously, but one end approaches its partner before 
the two other ends meet. Different stages of this t 3 rpe of pairing are shown in 
PI. 12, fig. 13, where a cell is drawn with only four pairs of homologues to avoid 
confusion, and the pairs are further analysed in PL 12, fig. 14. So much is 
certain, that there is more affinity at the ends and the degree of parallel associa¬ 
tion depends upon the affinity of the pairing homologues. This observation 
is in agreement with that of HedayetuUah (1933) in Oenothera missourienais. 

The pairing homologues contract through the remaining stages of the prophase, 
and assume the maximum contraction at metaphase. During these stages 
the threads assume various configurations, sometimes lying one over the other 
and crossing at other regions to give the appearance of chiasmata. The con¬ 
figurations of the twenty-four bivalents are seen in early diakinesis in PI. 18, 
fig. 15. At this time the nucleolus gradually diminishes in size and the nuclear 
membrane slowly disintegrates. A stage of this process is shown on a magnified 
scale in PI. 18, fig. 16. Following the disappearance of the nuclear membrane 
the paired bivalents arrange themselves on the metaphase plate. 

During these stages the cell wall has become so very thin that it seems to 
disappear, with the result that at metaphase the cell has a more or less irregular 
shape (PI. 18, fig. 17). The twenty-four pairs of chromosomes are shown in 
PL 18, fig. 18. Even from the very early metaphase the bipolar nature of the 
spindle is evident, and soon the bivalents arrange themselves at the equatorial 
region of the spindle (PL 18, fig. 19). These bivalents are analysed in fig. 20. 
A feature of the heterotypic spindle is the highly pointed nature of its poles. 

At the early anaphase stage the halves of each bivalent move to opposite 
poles. All the chromosomes do not move together, but lagging of chromosomes 
was observed during anaphasic separation Three stages of this separation are 
shown in PL 18, figs. 21,22, & 23, where twenty-four univalents are seen on either 
side, thereby establishing the reduced haploid number of chromosomes in each 
daughter nucleus. 

As the chromosomes reach the poles, signs of thickening are visible at the 
equatorial region of the spindle (fig. 24). This is the first indication of the 
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oell-plate. The chromosomes on reaching the poles mass closely to form the 
telophase nucleus. As they are exceptionally small at this stage, nothing could 
be made out about their structure. Nuclear membranes soon enclose the 
developing daughter nuclei (fig. 24) and interkinesis follows. 

During interkinesis the daughter nuclei are approximately hemispherical, 
but somewhat concave on the anti-polar sides. Nucleoli also make their 
appearance at this time in each daughter nucleus. At this stage a broadening 
of the diameter of the spindle is seen at the equatorial region, due to the approach 
of the daughter nuclei. A clear line is now visible across the equatorial 
thickening, simulating a longitudinal split of the plate (fig. 26). 

Homoeotypic division and formation of microspores. 

The second division occurs in the daughter nuclei in the usal manner, to give 
rise to the tetrad nuclei (figs. 26 & 27) The spindles are not clearly differentiated 
here as in the heterotypic division. One significant feature noted in the 
formation of the tetrad is that the four microspores are formed in the same plane, 
and not in the more usual tetrahedral manner (fig. 28). In the formation of the 
microspores, successive division was noted as in other Monocotyledons, and not 
simultaneous division as is characteristic of Dicotyledons. The quadrants 
of the tetrad gradually assume a reniform shape by the outer wall contracting 
centripetally. , 

Discussion. 

The first problem to be discussed is the duality of the leptotene threads and 
their chromomeric appearance. The chromomere theory, which postulates 
certain granules as forming an integral part of chromosomes, was propounded 
by Pfitzner in 1880. These granules were first called ‘ Pfitzner’s granules 
Many investigators have reported the presence of such granules in the prophase 
stages of mitosis and meiosis of both plants and animals. Some of the most 
important of them are Strasburger (1907 and 1911), Digby (1912) in Primtda, 
Wenrich (1916) in Phrynotettix, Sands (1923) in Tradescantia, and Belling (1928) 
in Liliaceous plants. Belling even went to the extent of ascertaining the numbers 
of these chromomeric granules. Among recent investigators, Hedayetullah 
(1931) in Narcissus and Perry (1932) in Oalanthus, have observed and figured 
chromomeric structures in certain prophase and telophase stages of mitosis. 

Others hold the view that the chromomeres are not structural units of chromo¬ 
somes, but are mainly a misinterpretation of the peculiar structural aspect 
of the chromosomes in the prophase stages. Some of the most important 
of these observers are Martins Mano (1904), Gr^goire (1906), Sharp (1913), 
and Bolles Lee (1920). Among recent investigators, the names of Smith (1932) 
in OaUonia, O’Mara (1933) on the generative nucleus of Lilium, and Koshy 
(1933) on the somatic chromosomes of AUium may be mentioned. All these 
observers deny the existence of such morphological units in the constitution 
of the chromosomes, and give several interpretations of the chromomeric appear¬ 
ance. Some say that they are due to the twists and bulges of the twisted 
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chromonema, while others attribute the appearance to an optical effect due 
to the crests of twists being in sharp focus. 

Consequently, the present material was examined with great care, and I have 
come to the conclusion that the so-called ^ chromomeres ’ are not structural 
units of the chromosomes, but are only the appearances of the interlaced 
leptotene threads under the microscope. In lightly stained preparations it 
was possible to see the twisted thread, while in deeply stained preparations 
the same stage showed a beaded appearance, due to the stain being retained in 
the diamond areas formed by the twisted threads. As Sharp (1929) has pointed 
out, these interpreted chromomeric granules are far too few to meet the genetical 
requirements. 

In the somatic cycle of chromosomes, splitting at the prophase of the division 
previous to the one at which the halves separate has been demonstrated by 
Sharp (1929) in large somatic chromosomes and by Kauffnann (1926) in Trades- 
cantia pilosa. A persistent interlacing aspect for chromosomes in all stages 
of the mitotic cycle has been claimed by Eichhom (1931) from his study of 
living materials, and Koshy (1933) in Allium. In the premeiotic division 
of Dipteran chromosomes, duality has been demonstrated in the telophase by 
McClung (1928) and Robertson (1931). From this one would expect that the 
heterotypic prophase chromosomes should be dual twisted threads, and the 
evidence of leptotene duality from the present material is in complete harmony 
with expectation. Moreover, indubitable evidence of leptotene duality has 
been obtained by some recent investigators, e.g., Kaufmann (1931) in Trades- 
cantia pilosa and Smith (1932) in QuUonia. Newton (1927) figures the leptotene 
threads of Tulipa with a clear indication of twisting. 

The early prophase leptotene threads are dual and twisted, and not single 
as Darlington (1931) assumes in his precocity hypothesis. According to his 
view, the supposed distinction between mitosis and meiosis is a delay in the 
prophase split in the heterotypic division of meiosis, the early leptotene thread 
being single. But the duality of the leptotene thread demonstrated and dis¬ 
cussed above removes this supposed distinction between mitosis and meiosis, 
and shows that the essential difference between the two is only a complete 
suppression of the prophase split in the latter. When the leptotene duality 
is considered in conjunction with the prophasic chromomeric appearance, the 
following alternative suggests itself: either the leptotene threads are single 
with chromomeres or they are double without chromomeres. The evidence 
from this investigation is in support of the latter proposition, namely, leptotene 
duality and the absence of the so-called chromomeres. 

The question of the mode of pairing of the homologues has been a subject 
of much controversy. This matter was examined in detail in the present 
material and it was found that the pairing homologues had greater affinity at 
one end to begin with and later on they assume a more or less parallel disposition, 
leading ultimately to the association of the other end as well (PL iZ, fig. 14). 
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Finally, there remains the consideration of the mode of cytokinesis and the 
formation of the reniform microspores. Regarding cytokinesis, there are two 
methods entirely different in general aspect from dne another, viz. by furrowing 
or constriction and by the formation of cell-plates. Broadly speaking, cleavage 
by constriction is characteristic of mitosis in higher animals. But in plants^ 
also, this method is recorded in the quadripartition of microspores by Farr 
(1918, 1922) in Magnolia and Ndumbo, Castetter (1925 and 1926) in Melilotua 
and Cvcurbita, Weinstein (1926) m Phaseolus, Gates (1927) in Lathraea, Janaki 
Ammal (1932) in Nicandra, and by many others. The second method, by 
cell-plate formation, is the most common type in plants. According to many 
earlier accounts (Strasburger, 1875, 1880 ; Allen, 1901), the cell-plate is formed 
by the fusion of swellings at the equatorial region of the spindle, the plate then 
splitting to form the plasma membranes of the daughter protoplasts, the primary 
wall layer then being secreted between them. Robyns (1929) and Bolar (1929) 
have recently shown that the cell-plate first appears as a continuous film and 
not as a series of swellings or granules. More recently, Becker (1932) observed 
in living material cf the staminal hairs of TradescarUia that the cell-plate 
material appears first in the form of minute droplets, which then unite to form 
a continuous plate; and he argues that there is a local dissociation— 
‘ Entmischmig ’—of two phases, one of these forming the cell-plate, while the 
other remains as the plasma membrane. 

The cleavage process in the present material is by the cell-plate method. 
Towards the end of the late telophase following the reconstruction of the 
daughter nuclei, a hyaline layer is seen at the equatorial region of the spindle 
(PL 18, fig. 24). From the hyaline nature of this layer, it is to be presumed 
that the earlier elements of the cell-plate are of fluid nature, as Belar and 
Becker have found. Then a clear region is seen along this hyaline layer, 
simulating a longitudinal split as shown in PI. 13, fig. 25. Since the micro¬ 
spores have to separate later, mdike somatic daughter cells, no middle lamella 
is secreted in the clear region as assumed by previous accounts ; but, on the 
other hand, the walls increase in thickness by further depositions towards the 
inside from the cytoplasm, asobserved by Gates (1924) in LcUhraea, The spines 
of the mature microspores are very conspicuous (PI. 13, fig. 30), and their early 
appearance,even when the spores are within the mother-cell wall (PI. 18, fig. 29), 
suggests that they are formed under control of the protoplast inside. It is 
also worthy of note that EleUaria pollen^grains are almost the only recorded 
instance of spiny microspores in Monocotyledons. 

SUMMABY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

The inflorescence of EleUaria Cardamomum is described, and the fact that 
the flowers ore in groups of three or occasionally four with one much older 
than the others. 
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The morphological nature of the labellum is worked out with special reference 
to the course, number, and disposition of the vascular bundles. The morpho¬ 
logical entity called the labellum is a composite structure having in its constitu¬ 
tion members of both the staminal whorls; being composed of the anterior 
member of the outer whorl and the two antero-laterals of the inner whorl. 
The floral diagram is consequently amended. 

The two tooth-like structures, or (fig. 3ZZ), are demonstrated to be glands 
with little or no morphological value, and the recjent claim that they are stami- 
nodes or stylodes is shown to be untenable. 

The gynoecium is essentially foliar in constitution, being formed by the 
co-ordinated development of three carpellary leaves with the axis tissue lining 
the outside of the ovary wall in the inferior ovary to give it the appearance 
of a receptacular crater. 

It is shown that, while floral organs may vary in external form to some 
extent with reference to physiological and biological requirements, the essential 
trimerous ground-plan of the Monocotyledons is well preserved in the floral 
constitution of Ehttaria, 

The development of the ovule is traced in detail from the inception of the 
ovular projection to the formation of the embryo-sac, and the significance 
of the anticlinal division in the initial wall-cell in coimexion with the passage 
of the pollen-tube is suggested. 

The presence of isolated gigantic cells, possibly polyploid, is recorded, and their 
function as glands in the secretion of aromatic oils, so characteristic of the 
members of this family, is suggested. 

The chromosome number oi Ehttaria Cardamomum is 2ii=48, from the root- 
tip cells, and corroborated by counts in the meiotic division. The chromosome 
numbers of two more species of related genera are ascertained for the first time. 
They are :— 

CoBtus malaroii&nais . 2w=:18. 

Hedychium Elwesi . 2w=s:66. 

A comparison of the relation of size and number of the somatic chromo¬ 
somes in these three related genera yields the conclusion that the size increases 
with decreasing number or vice versa, 

Microsporogenesis is traced in detail in Eleitaria, with special reference to 
early stages of meiosis. 

The duality of the leptotene threads is demonstrated and discussed with 
special reference to the chromomeric appearances reported by earlier workers 
in the early stages of mitosis and meiosis. The so-called ‘ chromomeres ’ are 
the misinterpreted images of the twisted aspect of the early leptotene threads, 
under different degrees of staining. This leptotene duality is taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with their reported singleness as assumed by the precocity hypothesis 
and discussed to show that the essential difference between mitosis and meiosis 
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is not a delay in the propbase split in the latter, as assumed by the above hypo¬ 
thesis, but a complete suppression of the prophase split in the first division of 
meiosis. 

The pairing of the homologues is shown to begin at one end and gradually 
proceed to the other end. 

The mode of cytokinesis in tetrad formation is by the cell-plate method, 
and the cells of the tetrads are often arranged in one jdane and not in the 
tetrahedral form. 

The reniform microspores are formed by a centripetal contraction in each 
quadrant in the early stage of their development. The presence of spiny pollen- 
grains is observed and suggested as the only recorded instance of such spiny 
microspores in Monocotyledons. 

Finally, 1 wish to express my most sincere thanks to Prof. R. Ruggles Gates, 
F.R.S., for the kind guidance, valuable suggestions, and helpful criticisms 
throughout the progress of this investigation. 
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d, Feriolinal division of the h3^odemial initial cell to give rise to an outer (primary wall 

cell) and an inner (primary sporogenous cell), x 1500. 

e. The primary sporogenous cell grows and the primary wall cell appears to be smaller. 

X1500. 

/. Formation of two wall-oells by the anticlinal division of the primary wall cell. The 
primary sporogenous cell grows in size to form the megaspore mother«oell. X 1500. 

17. Megaspore mother-cell in prophase stage, x 3400. 

A. Qener^ nature of the ovary at this stage and the disposition of the ovules in each loculus 
of the ovary, x 60. 

i. Megaspore mother-cell with the two wall layers. Note the origin of the outer integument 
at this stage. The inner integument, which started in stage C, has now grown consider¬ 
ably. X 800. 

y. The linear tetrad stage with the two integuments developing on either side, x 800. 
jb. Growth of the lowest of the tetrad, disorganizing the upper ones in order of proximity. 
x800. 

L A later stage of disorganization of the sister cells and the further growth of the lowest 
megaspore, x 800. 

m. Uninucleate embryo-sac with the integuments advancing to form the micropyle. x 800. 

n. Binucleate stc^ of the embryo-sac. x 800. 

o. Final 8-nucleate embryo-sac showing the wide tubular micropyle. x 800. 

p. General nature of the ovary at this stage, showing the back-to-back diiq[>08ition of the 

semi-anatropous ovules in each loculus, x 60. 


Vlate is. 

Fig. 1. Late prophase stage of somatic division from the root-tip ceil of EUUaria, 
X2500. 

Fig. 2. Metaphase plate of somatic division of EUUaria showing 48 chromosomes. 
X2500. 

Fig. 3. Gigantic glandular cells, possibly pol3rploid, from the perianth, with the adjoining 
cells to show their size relation. X 800. 

Fig. 4. Cross-section of the anther showing its Mobed quadrilocular nature, x 250. 

Fig. 5. Somatic metaphase plate fix>m a root-tip cell of Coetus malarotiensia showing 
18 chromosomes. X 2500. 

Fig. 6. Somatic metaphase from a root-tip cell of Hedyohium Ehiwti showing 66 chromo¬ 
somes. X 2500. 

Fig. 7. One loculus of the anther enlarged to show the clotoly packed pollen mother-ceUs 
and the inpushing of the tapetal cells into the i^rangial cavity, x 400. 

Fig. 8. Resting pollen mother-cells with distinct angular comers, x 1000. 

Fig. 9. Heterotypic prophase stsge of the pollen mother-cell showing the twisted leptotene 
threads having at some regions a chromomeric appearance, x 1000. 

Fig. 10. Nucleus of the same stage, enlarged to show the twisted nature of early leptotene 
threfhds. X1500. 

Fig. 11. Synizetic contraction stage. xlOOO. ' . 

Fig. 12. Cell shotting the nucleus with four pairing homologues represented. Note the 
* budding * of the nucleolus, x 1000. 

Fig. 13. Pollen mother-cell showing the pairing homologues coming together with greater 
affinity it the ends. Note one ^d of each homologue approaching its partner 
earlier than the other two ends, x 1000. 

Fig. 14. Four pairing homologues of the above nucleus, enlaiged to illustrate the mode of 
pairing. x2500. 
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Platb 18 . 

Fig. 15. Early diakinesis stage showing the paired bivalents (24 in number) highly eon* 
tracted. Note the gradual disappearance of the nuclear membrane, x 1500. 

Fig. 16. Same stage as above, enlarged to show the disintegration of the nuclear membrane. 
xlOOO. 

Fig. 17. Heterot 3 rpio metaphase plate showing the 24 bivalents in polar view. Note that 
the cell-wall has become very thin, x 1000 . 

Fig. 18. The bivalents of the heterotypic raetaphase plate, enlarged, x 1500. 

Fig. 19. Side view of the heterotjrpic metaphase plate showing the bivalents arranged at 
the equatorial region of a distinctly bipolctr spindle, x 1500. 

Fig. 20. Metaphase chromosomes analysed in side-view, x 2500. 

Fig. 21. Early anaphase of heterotypic division showing 24 univalents passing to each pole. 
Note the lagging of chromosomes and the pointed spindle, x 2500. 

Fig. 22. Side-view of late anaphase. Note the thickening at the equatorial region of the 
. spindle, x 2500. 

Fig. 23. Slightly oblique view of late anaphase, x 1500. 

Fig. 24.* Early telophase of heterotypic division, x 1500. 

Fig. 25. Late telophase nuclei with a clear region across the equatorial thickening, simu¬ 
lating a split, x 1500. 

Fig. 26. The two daughter cells after the first division, x 800. 

Fig. 27. Tetrad nuclei after the second division, x 800. 

Fig. 28. The tetrads arranged in one plane within the mother-cell waU. x 800. 

Fig. 29. Tetrad of microspores. Their reniform shape appears to be due to a centripetal 
contraction in each. Note the presence of spines on the young microiqpores, 
even when they are within the mother-cell wall, x 800. 

Fig. 30. Mature pollen grain with distinct spines, x 800. 
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The limnology of the Long Pool, Butterby Marsh, Durham: an account of 
the temperature, oxygen-content, and composition of the water, and of the 
periodicity and distribution of the phyto- and zooplankton. By Bekjabon 
Millaed Geitfiths, D.Sc., P.L.S. 


(With 5 Text-figures) 

[Read 7 November 1935] 

Introduction. 

The Long Pool lies at the upper end of Butterby Marsh, Durham (GriflBiths, lo). 
It occupies part of the old channel of the River Wear, and has existed.in its 



Fio. 1.— Map op Long Pool and Typha Mabsh : x x x , deciduous trees; dotted areas, 
Phrtiffmitea communis; rectangular cross-hatching, Nuphar ItUeum; parallel 
lines, Rumex hydroUtpcUhum; tttt, Typha latifolia ; black circle, Scirpus 
lacustris ; M, S, D, collecting stations. 

Fio. 2.— ^Mbdiak Vbbtioal Section op above : vertical scale 10 x horizontal scale. 
D, M, T, B, S, coUectirig stations, 

present form since 1820. It is a self-contained habitat, deriving the whole 
of its water supply f]x>m the adjacent deciduous woodland, pasture, and arable 
land, an area of IIW acres (48*56 hectares). The pool is 900 ft. long, 90 ft. wide 
(274 m.x27*4 m.), 2*27 acres in area (0*91 hectares), and reaches a depth of 
10 ft. (3*0 m.) over a considerable area at its northern end (see figs. 1 & 2). 
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The basin of the pool lies in the sandy clay and olay silt of a former glacial 
lake bed, but the original floor is everywhere overlain by a deposit from 9 in. 
to 2 ft. thick (22*8 to 60*9 cm.) of autochthonous organic detritus, consisting 
of finely divided black particles (black mud, muck, faulschlamm) forming the 
soil in which the aquatic vegetation is rooted. The detritus is inhabited by 
Chironomid and other larvae, worms, leeches, Cyprids, Piaiiiumy and the 
lime-sulphur bacillus Achromatium oxaliferum (HtUhouaia mirabilia) and the 
sulphur bacillus BeggicUoa alba. 

The water of the pool is nearly neutral, pH 7*9-7*6, but the inflowing water 
of the chief drainage channel has a pH of 8*0. Dissolved solid matter amounts 
to 40 to 60 parts per 100,000. A Secchi disk is just visible at ten feet during 
unusually bright calm periods, but is seldom visible below eight or nine feet, 
and in dull windy weather may be invisible at four or five feet. The general 
limit of visibility coincides fairly closely with the limit of the macrophytic 
vegetation, which does not extend below eight feet. 

This long sides of the pool are steep at the north end, but are less steep at the 
south end. The south end is much shaded by trees (see fig. 1), but the north 
end is open. The littoral marsh vegetation is scanty owing to the steepness 
of the banks at the north end, and possibly owing to the shade of the trees 
at the south end. The vegetation (see figs. 1 & 2) comprises two societies of 
Phragmites communis, one small society of Scirptis Uumatris, and a number of 
small and broken groups of Carex paludosa, Digraphis arundmacea, Rumex 
hydrolapalhum, Equisetum limosum, Sparganium ramosum, and Alisma plantago. 
At the north end, the pool is bounded by a marsh-formation of Typha UUiJolia 
and Rumex hydrolapaihum. 

The aquatic vegetation consists of an almost pure society of Nuphar ItUeum, 
covering the floor from 2 ft. 6 in. to 7 ft. 6 in. (0*76 ra. to 2*28 m.), ^and leaving 
an area of about 0*26 acres (0*1 hectares) of open water in the centre of the north 
end of the pool. A little PotamogeUm pttsiUus occurs in the outer edges of the 
Nuphar society, but the rest of the floor of the pool, both in the centre and at the 
north and south ends, is bare of rooted aquatic plants. 

The tempbbatubb. 

From February .1929 to December 1931 observations were made of the 
tem^»erature of the water at a point six inches below the surface in the middle 
of the open water (T, fig. 2), and at one foot off the ^bottom at a depth of nine 
feet (B, fig. 2) immediately beneath the point T. The temperatures were taken 
(and the plankton collections yfete made) by sending down a plankton-collecting 
jar, 750 c.c. in capacity, attadied to the intake pipe of a plankton-pump of 
1 litre capacity stroke. The end of the pipe within the jar was fitted with 
a cylindrical brass wire cage covered with no. 20 bolting-silk, and the brass 
cover of the jar was pierced with large holes. On pumping, water was drawn 
through the large holes into the jar, and through the bolting-silk strainar to the 
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pump and discharge-pipe. Fifteen litres of water were drawn througl^ the 
apparatus, and the jar with its plankton catch and water-sample was hauled 
into the boat and the temperature of the sample taken. The weekly observa¬ 
tions were made usually on a Tuesday at 3.0 p.m., but during November and 
December at 10.0 a.m. 

A number of observations were made at various times of the temperature 
of the water at successive depths of one foot from top to bottom. It was found 
that when there was a difference between the top and bottom temperatures the 
fall was uniformly gradual, and that there was no sign of stratification. 

In April 1932 consecutive daily observations were made of the top and bottom 
temperatures and of the strength of the wind as indicated by the agitation of the 
surface of the water. The results are shown in Table I. 

Table I. 

Temperature. 


Date. 

Wind. 

Top. 

Bottom. 

Difl&erenoe, 

19.4 1932 ... 

.. No ripples. 

7-9 

7-3 

0-6 

20. 4. 1932 ... 

Strongly rippled. 

8*5 

8-5 

0-0 

21. 4. 1932 ... 

.. No ripples. 

9*25 

8*25 

10 

22. 4. 1932 ... 

.. No ripples. 

9*2r> 

8-25 

10 

23. 4. 1932 ... 

.. Strongly rippled. 

8-5 

8*5 

0-0 


The Table shows that the difference between the top and bottom tempera¬ 
tures is small even when there is no wind, and that complete uniformity of 
temperature is rapidly brought about by quite light breezes. It also shows 
that the temperature of the pool varies from day to day. 

The weekly record of the top and bottom temperatures for the whole period 
of observation is given in Appendix 1. 

In fig. 3 are plotted the average monthly temperatures, calculated from the 
weekly records, for the whole period of observation. By averaging the weekly 
records, minor fluctuations are smoothed out, and a general view is obtained 
of the temperature changes throughout the season. 

Comparison of the above results shows that in this small and shallow pool 
there is no seasonal stratification of the water into an epilimnion and a hypo- 
limnion, but that the temperature of the whole volume of water follows the 
seasonal atmospheric changes of temperature throughout the year. During 
the height of summer and in the depth of winter there is a slight tendency 
to stratify, but on any day the wind may be strong enough to disturb any incipient 
stratification and bring about uniformity of temperature from top to bottom. 
The effect of wind-action is clearly seen in Table I, where the temperature differ¬ 
ences are small, but even when the temperature differences between the top and 
bottom are comparatively great, wind-action may prevent stratification and bring 
about uniformity of temperature from top to bottom. Thus, in the third week 
of June 1029, warm and calm weather brought about a difference of 2*0^ C. 
between top and bottom temperatures, but a strong north-westerly gale in 
Lnm, /OUBK*—botany, vol. l 2 e 
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the following week destroyed the incipient stratification and made the top and 
bottom temperatures uniform. A similar instance occurred in the third week 
of the following July when the difference was 3*2® C. In the winter, uniformity 
of top and bottom temperatures was common, partly owing to the greater 
windiness of the season and partly because the water is near its maximum 
density point and, therefore, easily upset. When the weather is windy the whole 
of the water may be reduced to a temperature below 4*0® C., as for example 
in December 1929, when top and bottom was 2*5®; January 1930, 3*5®; 
February 1931, 2*0®. The bottom temperature fell below 4® once in 1929, 
six times in 1930, and eight times in 1931. On 21 December 1931 a sudden 
calm accompanied by sharp frost caused ice to form on the surface when the 
whole of the water was at a uniform temperature of 4*0®. 



Fio. 3.— ^Avxraob uoxtthly tehfbratubes ftom Februaiy 1929 to December 1931. 

—•—, upper layer at T, fig. 2; —O —, lower layer at B, fig. 2. 

A further factor in preventing stratification of the water is the occurrence of 
convection currents when the top layer of water cools at night and sinks down, 
reversing the temperature-gradient. No observations on the point were made 
at Butterby, but Beadle ( 4 ) and Worthington ( 25 ) sholv that the factor is 
important in shallow waters. 

Temperature conditions in the pool may be summarized as follows :— 

(a) The temperature of the whole volume of water follows the atmospheric 
temperature fairly closely. 

(b) There is no separation into an epilimnion and a hypolimnion, and no 

seasonal alternation of stagnation and overturn. In summer and in 
winter there is a slight tendency to stratify, but windineas prevents 
actual stratification from taking place. 

(e) Owing to the action of the wind in winter, the temperature of the whole 
volume of water may fall below 4-0® to as low as 2*^®. 
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Thb Oxygen Content. 

Each week, samples of water were obtained from the following points in the 
pool:— 

{a) From the top layer of water at 1 ft. 6 in. depth at point T, fig. 2 , in the 
middle of the open water, M,. %. 1. 

( 6 ) Prom the bottom layer of water at one foot from the floor of the pool 
at B, fig. 2, immediately below M, fig. 1. 

(c) From the top layer at a depth of 1 ft. 6 in. at S, fig. 1 and fig. 2, among 
the Nuphar leaves where the water was 3 ft. 6 in. deep. 

The samples were obtained by clamping a displacement bottle of 270 c.c, 
capacity, to a pole, and swiftly thrusting the pole down to the required depth. 
The oxygen-content was determined by Winkler’s method as given by Thresh 
and Beale ( 25 ). The determinations were carried out on the spot in the small 
laboratory on the west bank of the pool. A sample in triplicate, made at one 
spot in the pool on 21 April 1932, gave results of 8*64,8*68, and 8*63 mg. per litre. 

The weekly records of the oxygen-contents in mg. per litre of the top and 
bottom layers (T& B, fig. 2 ), and also the records for collecting-staion S, figs. 1 & 2, 
are given in Appendix 2. The weekly temperatures show a succession of varia¬ 
tions, which is repeated more or less closely from year to year as far as the summer 
and autumn temperatures are concerned, but the winter and spring records show 
considerable differences from one year to another. The latter records for 1929, 
1930, 1931 (and also for the 1933-4 season) are given in fig. 5, and will be 
discussed later. 

The following table summarizes the variations in oxygen content noted 
throughout the whole period of observation :— 


Table II. 


Maximum and minimum O-contentB. 

1 Supersaturation. 

Top! 

max. 22*03, Feb. 1930. 

1 1930, Feb.-Mar., 5 times. 

min. 1*7, Sept. 1929. 

I 1931, Feb., once. 

Bottom: 

max. 14 0, Feb. 1031. 

Below 1 mg. per litre. 


min. 0*0, Aug. 1930. 

! 1929, Jime-Sept., 3 times. 

1 1930, June-Sept., 8 times. 


The minimum oxygen records are probably too low, because no allowance 
was made for the presence of sulphides. On 18 June 1929 and 26 August 1930 
the bottom samples of water had an odour of sulphuretted hydrogen, and it is 
probable, therefore, that the oxygen figures should read higher than those 
given by the Winkler test. 

2b2 
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Kg. 4 shows the average monthly oxygen contents, calculated firom the weekly 
observations, for the Top, Bottom, and Side (S, fig. 2), for the whole period of 
investigation. The record includes three preliminary collections made in 
February to March 1929. There is also shown the amounts of oxygen capable 
of being absorbed fi^om the air to saturation point at the given temperature. 

Comparison of the foregoing records shows that there is a fluctuation in the 
amount of oxygen from week to week, but that when the fluctuations are 
considered as a whole there is a steady rise and fall throughout the season. 
The oxygen-content of the top layer of water reaches its maximum in the middle 
of February and in early March, when supersaturation may take place. The 
supersaturation is associated with a maximum abundance of phytoplankton, 



mi im mi 

Fig. 4.— ^Avebagb monthly oxygen-contents from February 1929 to Deoember 1931. 
#—, at T, fig. 2 ; —O—at B, fig. 2 ; — X —at B, fig. 2 ; A» oxygen saturation. 


consisting mainly of Dinobryon, Uroghnopaia, and Eudorina. The oxygen- 
content falls rapidly in May and June, keeps low from June onwards, and shows 
a minimum in August or September and not when the summer temperature 
is at its highest. The autumnal minimum may be due to the decay of the 
floating leaves of Nuphwr, which sets in about this time and provides a large 
quantity of fermentable matter. After September the depletion of the oxygen 
is compensated by the autumnal fall in temperature, which increases the solu¬ 
bility of oxygen and brings in oxygen from the atmosphere. There is a second 
but smaller fall in December, wMoh may be due to the final fermentation by 
the biota of the mud of the disintegrating fragments of iV^njpAof leaves which 
have sunk to the bottdm. 
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The oxygen*content of the bottom layer of water is generally less than that 
of the top layer, except in winter, when the temperature of the water falls below 
4® C. and an inverse temperature gradient occurs. 

The oxygen-content of the top layer in the middle of the open water (M, fig. 1; 
T, fig. 2) differs &om that among the Nuphar leaves (S, figs. I & 2), and is on 
the whole more often lower than the latter (see fig. 4). The difference is not due 
to the giving off of oxygen from the Nuphar leaves, because the difference is 



maintained after the leaves have decayed and before the new leaves have 
appeared. The more probable reason is that the collecting station S is in 
shallower water nearer the margin of the pool, where diffusion of oxygen from 
the atmosphere is accelerated by ripple action and convection currents. 

It has been mentioned previously that, whereas the summer and autumn 
variations in oxygen-content were fairly similar year by year, the winter and 
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spring records show marked dififerenoes. In ]^. 5 are shown the weekly oxygen- 
contents in mg. per litre for the winter to spring periods of February to March 
1929, November to March 1929-30, November to March 1930-1, and also 
December to March 1933-4. In addition, there is shown the thickness of ice 
when present at the time of collection. The oxygen-contents taken in February 
to March 1929 were preliminary to the regular collections and are not a complete 
series. 

The two seasons 1929-30 and 1930-1 differ very markedly in the sequence 
of oxygen-contents. In the former there is an extraordinary supersaturation 
in the upper layer, accompanied by a great deficiency of oxygen in the 
lower layer, but in the latter period (and in 1933-4) the supersaturation is 
much less marked and there are only slight indications of deficiency in the 
lower layer, and for the most part the variations in the top and bottom oxygen- 
content are similar. The most obvious factor differentiating the seasons is 
the duration and thickness of the ice. In the 1929-30 season the ice was thin, 
and in the other season the ice was thick. The first effect of the presence of ice 
is to prevent wind-action, and consequently to keep the bottom layer of water 
in contact with the mud. The oxygen-content of the bottom layer tends to 
fall, especially if the ice-cover persists for several weeks. This effect is seen 
fairly consistently in fig. 5. When the ice melts, and wind-action can begin 
again, there is a quick rise in the oxygen-content of the bottom layer, and the 
change is accelerated by the warmer water at the surface (between 0° and 4°) 
becoming denser and sinking. 

The situation is complicated, however, by the evolution of photosynthetio 
oxygen by the phytoplankton, which tends in this pool to be at its maximum 
about this time. If the ice is thin, light can penetrate freely, and as the ice- 
cover hinders or prevents the oxygen disusing into the atmosphere, there may 
be a supersaturation in the upper layers, while at the same time there is a de¬ 
pletion of oxygen in the bottom layers. (See fig. 5; March 1929, February 1930, 
and possibly February 1931. March 1931 and January 1934 may perhaps 
be similar, because there may have been thin ice on the pool for some or all of 
the six days between the time of one weekly collection and the next.) If, 
on the other hand, the ice is not thin but thick, light penetration is hindered, 
and, instead of a supersaturation in the top layer, there is a general depression 
of the oxygen-content. (See fig. 6 : February 1929, January 1931, March 
1931, December to January 1934.) When the thick ice melts, light penetrates 
freely again, the oxygenated top layer sinks, wind-circulation is resumed, and 
the oxygen-content of both top and bottom layers increases. (See fig. 5: 
January 1931, March 1931, January 1934.) 

A s imi lar occurrence of supersaturation in the upper layer, combined with 
depletion in the bottom layer, during the ice-period, is recorded by Birge and 
Juday for Lake Mendota (see Thienemann, 22), and, as in the Long Pool, the 
thaw is followed by a general mixing of the layers and a more uniform distribution 
of the oxygen. 
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The variation in oxygen-content is due to two factors : firstly, the varying 
solubility of oxygen in water at different temperatures, and, secondly, the 
influence of the respiratory and photos 3 mthetic activities of the biota of the 
pool. In fig. 4 the oxygen-saturation graph, calculated on average monthly 
temperatures from the oxygen-saturation data of Kaye and Laby ( 13 ), is 
superposed on the graphs of the observed oxygen-contents of the water. It is 
at once evident that the factor of physical solubility does not account for the 
observed variations in oxygen-content. Not only is the latter very much 
greater, but the inverse correlation with the temperature is only very partial 
and there may be a lag of a month, e.g. June 1929, August 1929, December 
1929, July 1930, or a longer period, e.g. June to September 1929, December 
to February 1930-1, between the temperature maximum and the corresponding 
oxygen minimum. On eliminating the influence of varying oxygen-solubility 
by the device of expressing the oxygen-contents as percentages of saturation, 
a graph is obtained which very closely resembles that of the oxygen-content 
itself, as of course inspection of fig. 4 would lead us to expect. The oxygen 
percentage saturation graph is not shown in the text, but the percentage figures 
are given in Appendix 2. It is clear that in this pool the oxygen-content is 
determined very largely by a factor other than the solubility. The most 
probable factor is the respiratory activities of the biota of the mud which 
entirely covers the floor of the pool. The pool is small and shallow, and the 
ratio of the area of the bottom to the volume of water is high, so that the 
influence of the mud-biota tends to be very great. Added to this is the oxygen 
depletion caused by the decay of the leaves of the Nuphar society, which is 
also reflected in the graph. Miyadi ( 15 ) has shown experimentally that a eutro- 
phic lake deposit completely de-oxygenated the water sample in less than eight 
hours, and Carter and Beadle ( 7 ) and Beadle ( 4 ) have shown the de-oxygenating 
power of the mud in Paraguayan and East African swamps. A further factor 
in the Long Pool, may be the great preponderance of zooplankton over phyto¬ 
plankton. The zooplankton of rotifers and daphnids is more or less abundant 
throughout the year, and it is only in the colder months that the phytoplankton 
occurs in any quantity. 

Oxygen-content conditions in the pool may be summarized as follows :— 

(а) The oxygen is fairly uniformly distributed throughout the water of the 

pool, and there is no differentiation into a well-oxygenated upper layer 
and a poorly-oxygenated lower layer, except occasionally in winter, 
when the surface is covered for some weeks with thin ice. 

( б ) The oxygen-content varies from supersaturation (Top, 22*03 mg. per litre ; 

Bottom, 14*0) in late winter and early spring, almost to complete 
absence (Top, 1*7 ; Bottom, 0 - 0 ) in late summer and autumn. 

(c) The amount of oxygen depends to a small extent on the photosynthetic 
oxygen of the phytoplankton, but mainly on the oxygen-depleting 
activities of the mud-biota, the macrophytes, and possibly tlie pre¬ 
dominant zooplankton. 
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The Plankton. 

During most of the year the major part of the plankton consists of Botifm 
together with Daphnids and the larvae of the fly Corethra plumicornia (Chwbrua 
cryataUiniis), and during the summer the plankton consists almost wholly of 
these organisms. The phytoplankton is almost always small in amount, and 
consists mainly of Synura, Dinobryon, UroglenopsiSy and Evdorina, The 
phytoplankton is most abundant from early winter to spring, and in summer 
there is scarcely any. The plankton is most abundant in the littoral (at S, 
figs. 1 &; 2), less abundant in the middle (at M, fig. 1 ; T, fig. 2), and least 


Table 111. 


I g ' -g i i' a ! 1*1 i i I*' ? 11' -s’ ■ i ' i 

Q It? i< |B < *Oi!25,Q 


I Phytoplanktonts. 
Peridinium Marsaonii 


Peridinium Maraaonii .X X x'x x|x x . x 

Peridinium <tcicuLiferum,' x.x x X X .. 

MaUomonaa etcaroidea .., .. .. i x, X X x X 

Synvra uveUa . ^ X X;X'X;.. . 

Uroglenopaia americana. .. X x x.x; . . .. 

Dinobryon aertularia . o x X x!x x X . 

Cryptomonaa omta ...... .. X X X | .. .. .. .. X 

Euglena sp . 1 .. .. ! o o X X X 

Chlamydomonaa nivalia ,x x xix'x'.. ..‘. 


Eudorina elegana . X x x XjX.X X; 

Proffilaria capucina ..|X'X!xiX .. 


ZOOPLANXTONTS. 
Anurcteopaia fiaaa . 
Filinia longiaeta .. 
KercUella quadrata 

Daphnia . 

Copepoda. 


x I X t X X X X X 


Decay of Nuphar leaves . 
Period of inflow of water .. 


.. o I o o ■ X 
X i X I X X X 


X I X ; X. X , X X X , X 
..|x,x'x X X.X'X 


X I X X 
x’x X 


xixlxixio;..).. .. oio 



abundant near the bottom in the deep water (at B, fig. 2). On 12 May 1930, 
15 litres of water from T yielded 0*6 c.c. of plankton, of which the dry weight 
was 0-0129 gm., or 860 mg. per cu. metre. The corresponding collection from 
B yielded only' one-third that amount. The amount of dry net-plankton 
approximates to that found by Birge and Juday (6, p. 142, and Table 5, p. 186) 
in the smaller and shallower Wisconsin Lakes. 

In addition to ascertaining the general periodicity of the principal planktonts, 
observations were madb of their origin and distribution. Three collecting 
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stations were selected, viz.:—(a) From the surface layer in the middle of the 
open water at M, fig. 1 (T, fig. 2); ( 6 ) From the surface layer near the side among 
the Nuphar plants at S, figs. 1 & 2 ; (c) From the layer one foot off the bottom 
in the middle of the pool at B, fig. 2. Some collections were also made at 
D, figs. 1 & 2. The collections were taken by means of the plankton-pump 
and collecting-jar described on p. 394 , and were made at the times stated 
there. 

The periodicities and distributions of some twelve phytoplanktonts and nine 
zooplanktonts were observed for three seasons. The general periodicities are 
given in Table III. In the Table, the sign X indicates that the planktont 
occurred in that month during each season, and the sign o that it occurred in 
that month during some seasons but not in all three. 

It was found that planktonts varied (a) in the regularity of their periodicity 
from one season to another ; ( 6 ) in general continuity of occurrence during 
their seasonal period, i.e. they may be absent Irom all three collecting-stations 
for one or more weeks ; and (c) in continuity of occurrence in any one collecting- 
station. The reasons for these irregularities will be discussed in a later section 
(see p. 407). 


PHYTOPLANKTONTS. 

1 . Pebidinitjm Mabssonu Lemm. (Lemmermann ( 14 ), p. 678; Schilling ( 18 )). 
This Peridinian occurs in other small pools in the district (Grifhths and Cooke 
( 11 )). It has slightly concave plates bounded by upright wing-like bands. 
It began its period by an isolated occurrence on the bottom (B) in October 
1929, after which it was not found in any station for sis weeks. In the third 
week in November it occurred plentifully at S and less abundantly at M, but 
was not found at B. The continuity of its occurrence was broken in February 
and April, but at the end of the latter month it reached its maximum abundance 
and died out in the third week in May, a date corresponding to its disappearance 
in the previous 1929 season. In the 1930-1 season it again made its first appear¬ 
ance at B in October, but it was not found again until April 1931, after which 
it maintained continuity of occurrence until it fimshed its period in May. It 
was not found again in 1931. The organism seems fairly definitely to originate 
on the bottom and to spread to the middle and side. Its periodicity is irregular, 
and its occurrence tends to be discontinuous. It tends to be more plentiful 
at M and S t^an at B. 

2. PssBiDiNniM ACiouuFEEUM Lemm. first appeared in the third week in 
November 1929 at M and S, but was not found again until the first week in 
January 1930, when it again occurred at M and S. After this its occurrence 
was continuous, mainly at M and S, but also at B. It reached its maximum 
abundance in March, and disappeared suddenly in the fourth week of that month. 
In the next season it appeared at M and S for the fijrst two weeks of February, 
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and then disappeared until the fourth we^ in November 1931 when it appeared 
at S. It was not found subsequently* G. S. West ( 23 ) found that the aJga 
had a periodicity from February to March in Bracebridge Pool, Warwickshire. 
Lemmermann ( 14 ) records it from February to April in the Muggelsee. In 
the Long Pool its periodicity is irregular, but its occurrence is fairly continuous. 
It seems to originate in the littoral rather on the bottom, and is never plentiful 
in the bottom collections. 

3. MauliOMOKAS ACABOinss Party is irregular in periodicity and in occurrence. 
It occurred at B in the second week in October 1929, and was not found again 
until the fourth week in May 1930, when it was found in all stations, though 
most abundantly at B. It again vanished until the first week in August, 
when it was found in abundance at M and S, where it continued until the end of 
November. In 1931 it appeared in abundance in all stations at the end of 
May and disappeared in June. It appeared again at B in October 1931, spread 
to M and S, and continued there until December, when the observations were 
concluded. It probably originates on the bottom, but during its occurrence 
it tends to be most plentiful at 8 and M. 

4. Synuba uvblla Ehr. has a fairly regular periodicity, occurring from about 
November to May, and its occurrence is fairly continuous, but its distribution 
in the stations is irregular. In 1930 it was always least plentiful on the bottom, 
but in 1931 its distribution was more uniform. 

5. Uboglbkofsis ambbioana (Calkins) Lemm. (Lemmermann ( 14 ), p. 449 ; 
Pascher (16)). This colonial Flagellate differs from Uroglena volvox Ehr. in 
having no dichotomously brai^ched threads in the mucous investment, and in 
having a smooth cyst instead of a spinous one. It does not seem to have been 
recorded in this country imtil 1933, when Dr. W. H. Pearsall found it in Winder- 
mere (Pearsall, 17 ). In the Long Pool it has a fairly regular periodicity (see 
Table III), occurring from December or Januai^ to April or May. It attains 
its maximum about April, when cysts are formed in abundance. It appears 
to originate in the littoral and not on the bottom, and spreads fin^m the littoral 
to the middle and bottom. 

6 . Chlamydomokas nivalis Wille (?). Thealga has all the cell-characteristics 
of C. nivaliSy but no resting stage was observed to confirm the diagnosis. 
It is an exclusively winter species, occurring from November 1928 to March 
1929, January to March 1930, December 1930 to February 1931, and from 
November 1931 onwards. It originates at S and spreads to M, but it is seldom 
plentiful at B. Its periodicity is regular, and its occurrence is continuous. 

7. Etjdobina elbgans Ehr. has a general periodicity frmn about Deoembw to 
May, but there were sporadic occurrences in the autumn a£ 1930 and 1931 also. 
It is usually more abundant at 8 at the beginning and end of its course, and is 
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more plentiful at S and M than at B. The egg-stage was very rare, and was 
observed in collections from S on 3 June 1930 and 19 May 1931. 

8. Dinobbyon sbbtulabia Ehr. occurred fairly regularly from January to 
June, but in 1931 it also occurred in August and September. Its origin is 
doubtful, but its tendency to avoid the bottom and to be most abundant in 
the littoral points to a littoral origin. In January 1930 it originated at M and 
B, but disappeared from M to appear at S in the following week. In February 
1931 it originated at S. 

9. Fbagilabia capucina Desmaz. was one of the very few constant diatoms 
of the alga-flora. It has a double periodicity. There is a spring occurrence 
in February, April, or May, when the alga is mostly a littoral or bottom form, 
though in 1930 it also was found in the middle collection. The spring appear¬ 
ance is followed by a blank period until August or September, when the alga 
swarms around the decaying floating leaves of Nuphar, and floats out into the 
open water. It disappears in December. It imdoubtedly originates at the 
bottom and side. 

All the above phytoplanktonts were present in 1929, 1930, and 1931, and 
may, therefore, be considered as constant constituents of the phytoplankton. 
A number of phytoplanktonts, however, occurred less regularly, and a few were 
extraordinarily limited in the duration of their occurrence, although abundant 
at the time. They were as follows :— 

10. Euglbna sp. did not occur in 1929, but appeared in quantity at S and 
in lesser amount at M from August to November 1930 and from June to 
November 1931. 

11. Ceyptomonas ovata Ehr. was absent during 1929 and 1930, but appeared 
at B and spread to S from January to March 1931 and again in October to 
December. 

12. Botryocoocus Braunii Kutz. occurred in small numbers from October 
to November 1928 and on 2 January and 1 July 1930. 

13. DiOTYOSPHABRiUM PULCHBLLUM Wood Occurred in the littoral and 
bottom collections from 16 May to 19 June 1929 and again on 22 April 1930. 

14. The following species of Cloaterium were found at S only :—C. gmcile 
Breb., August and September 1930 ; C, Vmua Kutz., September and October 
1930 ; (7. (iceroaum (Shrank) Ehr., October to November 1930 ; (7. roatratum 
Ehr., November to December 1930 and also in February 1931. The numbers 
found were always very small. 

The above phytoplanktonts were never plentiful during their periods of 
oocurrenoe, but in the two following, although the periods were very short, 
the algae occurred in great abundance. 
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15. Astbbiobkuu. 70 BH 0 SA Hass. appeared only once, namely, on 19 June 
1929, when it was found in abundance at M and less abundantly at S. It had 
not been seen in the pool before; it was found only in the one week, and it has 
not occurred since. 

16. Synbdba aocs Kutz. appeared in abundance for two weeks, 22 & 29 
April 1930, and like AaterioneBa it has not occurred since. 

ZOOPLANKTONTS. 

The bulk of the plankton of the pool consisted of Rotifers and Daphnids, 
together with the larvae of the Ckilicid fly, Corethra plumicomis {Chaobrua 
crystaMinua). The Rotifers sometimes occurred in such abundance that the water 
was coloured by them. On the whole, both the periodicity and the distribution 
of the zooplanktonts were less irregular than in the phytoplanktonts. 

1. Abxjbabofsis nssA (Gosse) Harring (Earring, Z2, p. 13); Anuraeopaia 
hypelaama Gosse (Bieffenbach, 8). This Rotifer has a fairly regular periodicity 
from about May to November. Ahlstrom (l) records it from July to October 
in mi Ohio pool. It tends to be more abundant at B and S than at M, but its 
distribution in the stations is variable. 

2. FnjNiA LOBOiSBTA (Ehr.) Earring; Triarihra Umgiaeta Ehr. Its main 
period of occurrence is in spring and early summer, but there was also a 
winter phase in 1929-30. It is most plentiful at B and S, and tends to 
avoid the open water. Ahlstrom (i) reccods it as occurring firom July 
to October. 

3. Kbbatbuaqttadbata (Muller) Earring; AnuraeaaeuUalaEht. Occurred 
in abundance almost all the year round, but was least abundant from July 
to September, and most abundant fix>m March to May. There were two forms 
present, one with long posterior spines on the lorioa and the other with shorter 
spines. The long-spined form was usually much more numerous in the open 
water at M than the short-spined form, but the latter was more numerous than 
the former on the bottom. Both forms were abundant in the littoral at S. 

4. Poltabthba tuola Ehr., P. flattptbba Ehr., also occurred in great 
abundance most of the yem. 

5. Daphbia fulex and DAFBonA lokoistina occurred in great abundance 
in summer, often in extensive clouds or shoals. They occurr^ in the bottom 
collections in spring, and spread to the littoral and open water later. In 
December they went to the bottom again. Ephippia were observed on 
2 December 1930 and 29 Septmnber 1931. 
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6 . Copepoda were few and almost exclusively confined to the littoral, where 
they occurred from May to December. 

7. Larva of Corethba plumioornis ; Chaobbus cbystallinus ; Corethra 
is not given in Wingate’s list of Durham Diptera (Wingate, 24 ), and the larva 
does not occur in the adjacent Boathouse Pool or in any other of the many pools 
I have examined in the district. The fly emerges in April. The young larvae 
appear in May in the bottom and littoral collections, and later on they invade 
the open water. In October 1929 and 1930, when the temperature fell, the 
larvae suddenly went to the bottom and more or less remained there until the 
spring, but in 1931 this descent did not occur, though there was a tendency 
for the larvae to abandon the open water and move to the littoral. 

As in the phytoplanktonts, there were some zoo-planktonts which appeared 
for a short time only, but no instance was observed of sporadic dominance 
comparable with that of Asterionella and Synedra. The following sporadics 
were noted, all of them being Rotifers :— 

8 . Tbiohotria tbtractis (Ehr.) Marring; Dinocharis tetractis Ehr. 
Occurred at M and S in November and December 1929, November 1930, 
May 1931. 

9. Platias quadricornis (Ehr.): Notsus quadricornis Ehr. Occurred once 
only at B and S, July 1931. 

10 . Rotaria neptunia (Ehr.) Marring: Rotifer neptunia Ehr Occurred 
once only in July 1931 at B. 

11 . Keratella cochlearis (Gosse) Marring; Anuraea cochiearis Gosse. 
Occurred once only in August 1931 at B. 

The variability in the occurrence, periodicity, and distribution of the plank- 
tonts is due to several causes :— 

(a) The turbulence of the water. —^The pool is small and shallow and is exposed 
to the sweep of every wind except from the south-east. The temperature 
records show that at all seasons there is a stirring and mixing of the whole 
volume of water. The turbulence of the water tends to cause a transference 
of any organism from its region of origin to other parts of the pool. The 
records of the collecting stations show that planktonts sometimes are found 
to originate at one definite region, and sometimes are found in all parts of the 
pool when first observed. Planktonts may apparently disappear from the 
collecting stations for a time and then re-appear again. In organisms which 
multiply rapidly, water movements tend to disperse them rapidly all over the 
pool, but if the multiplication is slow, the organisms may be carried away 
from the region in which they were first observed, and so disappear for a time^ 
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It is noteworthy that ahnost all the planktonts are automotile orgamsms, 
and it is probable that the character of motility is of advantage in this habitat 
because it enables the organism to carry out photo-, chemo-, and aerotactic 
movements more readily, and thus to cope more readily with the possibility 
of being drifted away from more favourable into less favourable regions of the 
habitat. The records show that the planktonts tend to be more abundant in 
some situations than in others, e.g. in the well-lighted surface layers, or near 
the bottom, or in the open water, and automotility would seen to be a necessity 
if the organism is to maintain or regain its position in the appropriate habitat. 
A further characteristic of most of the planktonts is the production of resting- 
cysts or eggs, and this feature may again be a device for copingwith the changing 
conditions of the habitat. 

(b) Flucttudion in ttxUer-levd, —Owing to the intermittent character of the 
water-supply (see next section), the pool varies considerably in level. There 
is an overflow period from about January to April, after which the level sinks 
steadily until September or October. The yearly falls from overflow level 
were as follows :—1929, 23 in., 22 October ; 1930, 9 in., 16 July ; 1931, 2 in., 
28 October ; (1932,12 in., 4 October ; 1933, 20 in., 19 September). The fall 
in level increases the ratio between the area of the bottom and the volume of 
water, and accentuates the efiects of the biota of the mud upon the composition 
of the water. A further effect of the variation in water-level is that the adjacent 
Typha Marsh is put into communication with the pool during high water and 
is cut off during low. The occurrence of species of Closterium at collecting- 
station S may be due to the rising water flooding the Marsh. Fluctuations 
in level from year to year tend to modify the factor-complex of the habitat, and 
may possibly account for the complete, or partial absence of soi^e planktonts 
in various years. 

(c) Intermittent wotter-aupply, —^The water-supply of the pool is not a constant 
flow, but intermittent. During the summer and early autumn no water 
flows into the pool, the inflow ditches are dry, and the pool is in a state of complete 
isolation and self-subsistence as far as nutrient salts are concerned. The 
periods during which there was no inflow were as follows :—1929, May to Decem¬ 
ber, twenty-nine weeks; 1930, June to September, fourteen weeks; 1931, 
July to Novembw, fifteen weeks. The pmod varies from year to year, but 
in general is from June or July to October or November. There is a definite 
coincidence between the period of inflow and the period of the occurrence of the 
phytoplankton (see Table II, p. 402), namely, from late autumn to spring. 
Peiidinium acicvUferum has a period of occurrence from November to March 
in the Long Bool, coincident with the period of inflow, but in the much larger 
Bracebridge Pool, Warwickshire (West, 23 ), and in the Muggelsee (Lemmormann, 
14 ), its period is from February to March or April. Eudorina is a winter- 
period planktont in the Long Pool, but is a summ^ planktont in some of the 
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larger pools and meres of the lowlands (Griffiths, 9 ). The rotifer Filinia 
longmta is here a winter form, but Ahlstrom (i) records it for July to October. 
Atkins and Harris ( 3 ) ha ve shown that in certain small pools the inflow is*the 
chief source of nutrient salts and affects the periodicity of the plankton. It 
would seem probable, therefore, that conditions are somewhat similar in the 
Long Pool. 

(d) The influence of the abundant macrophyta, —^Three-quarters of the area 
in which the collections were made is occupied by a community of Nuphar 
hUeum. The submerged leaves appear under the water in April, and the 
floating leaves appear at the surface in May. The leaves begin to decay in 
August or September, and by November the floating leaves have disappeared 
and their disintegrating fragments have sunk to the bottom. Decay is con¬ 
tinued on the bottom, and small brownish particles of decaying matter may be 
found suspended in the water as late as February. The decay is very complete, 
and the only traces left are the radiate sclerid cells of the petiolar lacunae, 
which may be found among the black amorphous particles of the bottom mud. 
It would seem probable that the growth of such a large volume of leaves must 
withdraw from the water a considerable amount of nutrient salts, and that when 
the leaves decay there will be a return of the material to the water. Reference 
to Table III, p. 402, shows clearly that the beginning of the occurrence of the 
phytoplankton coincides with the beginning of the decay of the Nuphar leaves, 
and that the termination of the phytoplankton coincides with the commence¬ 
ment of the new growth of Nuphar, Beadle ( 5 ) has shown in some East Afirican 
lakes that the phosphate content of the water is affected by the growth and 
decay of aquatic macrophyta. Atkins ( 2 ) and Atkins and Harris (loc. cit.) 
show that phosphate is probably a limiting factor for plankton, and that 
the supply depends on inflowing water and the decay of organisms. It is 
probable, therefore, that the growth and decay of the Nuphar greatly modifles 
the amount of nutrient salts available for the phytoplankton, possibly more 
particularly in reference to phosphates. 

(e) The influence of the bottom mud, —^The floor of the pool is covered with a thick 
layer of black mud, consisting of autochthonous organic detritus, and thickly 
populated with a micro- and sub-micro fauna and flora. The activities of the 
biota of the mud include the withdrawal of oxygen from the water in which 
the planktonts live, and diffusion into the water of carbon dioxide, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and other gases, together with organic matter. In February 1934, 
when fermentation was presumably less active than in the warmer months 
of the year, the water contained 0’061/1()0,000 of free ammonia, 0-04 of albu¬ 
minoid ammonia, and there w as an oxygen-absorption figure of 0*32. In summer 
the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen is perceptible by its odour in the water 
samples. The effects of the metabolism of the mud-biota upon the composition 
of tine water of the pool are probably the dominating feature of the economy 
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of the pool. These eflfeots are aooentuated by the variation in the volume of 
water from year to year, and may, therefore, be one of the causes of the variaf 
bility in the occurrence, periodicity, and distribution of the plankton. 

DisotrssiOK. 

The Long Fool belongs to the eutrophic type of lake, owing to the high salts- 
content, abundant sediments, and well-developed littoral vegetation, but it 
occupies an extreme position, and differs in several respects from the typical 
eutropic lake as defined by Thienemann ( 21 ); see also Munster Strem ( 19 , 20 ). 
The plankton of a typical eutrophic lake consists of Myxophyceae, Bacillarieae, 
and Peridinieae, of which Anabaemy Aphanizomenm, Microcystis, AsterioneHa, 
Mdosira, and C&ratium hiruTtdineUa are representative types. The plankton 
of the Long Pool contains none of these, but consists of Chrysophyceae, e.g. 
MaUomonas, Synura, Vroglenopaia, Dinobryon, together with Eudorim, Chkmy- 
domonas, Evglama, Peridinium aciculiferum and P. Marssonii, and Fragilaria 
cajmcina. The two occurrences of Asterionella and Synedra were purely 
sporadic (see p. 406), and were probably casual introductions into the pool by 
the agency of the wild duck or swans which occasionally visit the Marsh. 

There is also a striking difference in the periodicity of the plankton. In the 
typical eutrophic lake, as illustrated by Lake Mendota (Birge and Juday, 6 ), 
there is a spring maximum of Bacillarieae, a summer maximum of Myxophyceae, 
Chlorophyceae, and Ceratium hirundindla, an autumn maximum of Bacillarieae, 
and a winter minimum of plankton. In the Long Pool most of the phyto- 
planktonts occur only during the winter and early spring, and during the 
summer there is a plankton which consists almost wholly of rotifers and 
daphnids, together with larvae of Corethra, 

There are also quantitative differences in the amount of dissolved solids and 
of dissolved gases such as sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia. These differ¬ 
ences are due to the absence of an epi-and hypolimnon, and the constant contact 
of the water with the veiy extensive littoral and bottom mud. The differences 
may be summed up as being due to the relative proportions of the lacustrine 
biotic communities in the respective eutrophic and Long Fool habitats. In the 
eutrophic habitat the three communities of (a) the littoral macrophyta, (b) the 
microbiota of the littoral and sub-littoral mud, and (c) the plankton, are such 
that the two former tend to be much less extensive than the last, because the 
area of weed-fringe and mud-fringe is small compared with the large area of 
open water in which the planktonts live. In the Long Pool the area of open 
water is less than a quarter of the area of the macrophytic zone, and the area 
of the mud zone is co-extensive with the floor of the basin of the pool. The 
volume of water at the disposal of the three communities is so small that the 
respective biota come into direct and close competition with one another, 
and the competition is accentuated by the non-replenishment of the volume of 
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water during periods when there is no inflow, and by the seasonal diminution 
of the volume from spring to late autumn. There is a marked inter-don|munity 
competition superposed upon the normal inter-specific competition of each 
conununity, and it is this feature which most strongly differentiates the Long 
Pool from both the stratified and the unstratified type of eutrophic lake. In the 
latter, the area and volume of the water occupied by the plankton community 
is so large in relation to the other two communities that the eutrophic plankton 
is much less directly influenced by the other communities, even though it is 
not independent of them, and the expression of the competition, namely, the 
periodicity, is much less closely associated with the periodicity of the extra- 
planktonic communities than it is within the small and crowded habitat of the 
Long Pool. 

The Long Pool represents a more or less extreme case of a kind of still-water 
which is very common in the lowland areas of this country. The characteristic 
feature of the type is the dominating influence of the benthos, and the tj^ might 
well be differentiated by the name benthic and its plankton benthoplankton. 
There is, of course, every gradation to be found between the benthic type and 
the typical eutrophic still-waters, such as the meres of Shropshire, Cheshire, 
and Anglesey, and the Broads of Norfolk. These in turn grade into the semi- 
eutrophic Cumbrian lakes such as Windermere, and finally into the oligotrophic 
lakes such as Wastwater and those of Scotland and North Wales. In the oligo¬ 
trophic habitat, the salts-content of the water, the inorganic and organic sedi¬ 
ments, and the macrophyta are all in minimum amount, and the plankton 
is scanty and characterized by a desmid flora. In the eutrophic habitat, 
the three factors are at their optimum, and there is a high productivity of dia¬ 
toms, blue-green algae, and Ceratium, In the ‘ benthic ’ habitat the three 
factors of salts, sediments, and macrophyta are beyond the optimum, and the 
phytoplankton becomes secondary to the zooplankton, and consists mainly of 
Chrysophyceae and a few of the lower Chlorophyceae. 

I wish to express my very hearty thanks to Lt.-Col. H. C. J. Salvin of Croxdale 
Hall, Durham, for his permission to investigate Butterby Marsh, and to the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company (Secretary and Manager, Mr. J. A. 
Coats) for a grant of £100 for laboratory, boat, and apparatus. I wish also 
to thank the following for information and assistance:—^Mr. David Bryce, 
Dr. W. J. Fordham, Mr. J. T. Saunders, Mr. Omer-Cooper, and Dr. C. W. 
Gibby. 


Summary. 

1 . The Long Pool in Butterby Marsh, Durham, is 2*27 acres (0'91 hectares) 
in area, and has a maximum depth of 10 ft. (3 m.). Three-quarters of its area 
is occupied by Nuphar luteum^ and it adjoins a marsh community of Bumex 
UKK. JOURN,—^BOTANY, VOL. L 2 F 
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hyi/niapaihtm wd Typha JaHfoUa. Its floor consists of blade autodithonous 
organic deixitos. The water has a pH of 7*9-7*5, and contains 40 to 60/100,000 
of dissolved solids. 

2. The temperature of the whole volume of water follows ibe atatos|betio 
temperature, and stratifioatum is prevented bj wind aciicm. 

3. The dissdved oxygen is fairly uniformly distributed throughout the 
whole volume of water, and varies in amount from supersaturaticHi to almost 
complete depletion. There is no differentiation into a well-oxygenated upper 
and a poorly-oxygenated lower layer, except during prolonged periods of thin 
ice. 

4. Ibe plankton consists mainly of rotifers and daphnids, which are found 
throughout the year and most abundantly in siunmer. The phytoplankton 
consists of CSirysophyoeae mid lower C3il(nrophyoeae and is even moderately 
abundant only during the colder months. The planktonts tend to vary in 
their occurrence, distribution, and periodicity, and remarkable cases of sporadic 
abundance were noted. 

6 . The Long Pool is a benthic type of still-water in which the influence of 
the littoral and bottom biota is at its maximum, as contrasted with the optimum 
conditions in the eutrophic lake and with the minimum conditions in the 
ohgotrophio lake. 
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Appendix 2 (cont.). 


Oxvam, mg. pet litre, weekly. Middle Region, M., fig. 1, T & B, fig 2. 
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OxYOEN, mg. per litre, weekly. Littoral Region, S, fig. 1. 
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A Gontribution to our knowledge of the aquatic Phycomyoetes of Great 
Britaia. By P. K. Sparrow, Jr., Ph.D. (Communicated by P. T* Brooks, 
M.A., P.R.S., P.L.S.) 

(Platbs 14k20 and 7 Text-figures) 

[Read 19 March 1936] 
iNTRODUOmON. 

While the attention of mycologists has been directed for many years to 
a study of the fungous flora of the land, relatively little attention has been 
accorded to the myriad of microscopic forms to be found in abundance in 
fresh-water habitats. In Great Britain, some of the earliest accounts not only 
of the more ubiquitous Saprolegniaceous fungi but also of certain little-known 
Chytridiaceous forms were referred to by Berkeley in his interesting article 
‘ Egg Parasites and their Relatives ^ (‘ The Intellectual Observer ’, 1864). 
Since then, information has not been accumulated at a rate commensurate 
with the undoubted importance of these organisms in the disintegration of 
organic complexes in nature, nor has there been a widespread appreciation 
of the features of more general. biological interest which these forms often 
so strikingly reveal. 

The object of the present investigation was to learn something of the aquatic 
fungous flora of a favourable locality in Great Britain, particularly to determine 
whether or not it was in reality so devoid of representatives of certain of 
the more primitive groups (Chytridiales, Blastocladiales, Monoblepharidales) 
as records from the literature might indicate. Since work on this problem 
was initiated (July 1932), several papers have appeared by British mycologists 
(Barnes and Melville (1932)), Cook (1932), Cook and Forbes (1932), Forbes 
(1935)), which have considerably extended our knowledge of this flora. To the 
excellent researches of these authors the writer would include his own, which, 
it will be seen, does not entirely duplicate their findings, since, in addition to 
certain members of groups investigated by them, over one-half (39) of the 
sixty-seven fungi discussed herein belong to the Chytridiales—only a 
lelatively few aquatic representatives of which have thus far been reported 
from the country. 

It will readily be observed from Table I. that many more members of the 
Chytridiales, Blastocladiales and Monoblepharidales were found than of 
certain other orders, notably the Saprolegniales and Ancylistales. This was 
not due in the first instance to the paucity of members of the 
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OOOUBBBNCE. 


Tablb of specks collected, substratum, locality 

and date offieid collection. 






Species* 

Substratum. 

Locality. 

Date. 

Chytridialks*. 




T Pseudolpidium Pythii . 

Pythium sp. 

Mildenhall, Suffolk. 

15.10.32. 

P,/u8tforme . 

Achlya sp. 

Coe Fen, Cambridge. 

29.11.32. 

Woronina polycyatw . 

AcMya spp. 

Barton Mills, Suffolk. 

14.11.32. 


$9 

; Cambridge. 

24.12.32. 



i ft 

tran.~May 1933. 

? (Rozella) septiyena . 

Saprohgnia sp. 

Barton Mills, Suffolk. 

14.11.32. 


AcMya sp. 

1 ft tt tt 


PUolpidium (Rozdla) Poly- 

Polyphagua euglenae . 

1 Leys School, Cambs. 

3.3.33. 

phagi Sparrow 


i 


Olpidium gregarium . 

Rotifer eggs. 

Site 4. 

4. 3. 33. 

0 . entophytum . 

Cladophora sp. 

Cambridge. 

8 . 8. 32. 

0, endogmum (?). 

Mougeotia sp. 

Site 1. 

20.12.32. 


Zygnema sp. 


3.3. 83. 

? PUotmchelus Pekramii ... 

»» 

tt 


Septolpidium Hneare 

Synedra sp. 

»» 

3. 9.32. 

Sparrow 




Chytridiwn oUa . 

NUeUa tenuiaainia (?). 

Wicken Fen, Cambs. 

29.10. 32. 

C. Schenkii ... 

Oedogonium sp. 

Sited. 

' 20.9.32. 

Chytridium sp. (gen. nov. ?). 

AeacuUta twigs. 

Site 2. 

1 10.8.32. 


Qitercua twigs. 

Kew Gardens. 

1.11.32. 

C. Utgenaria . 

RkizocUmium hiero- 

Coe Fen, Cambridge. 

29.11.32. 


glyphkum. 



0. mraatile . 

Synedra sp. 

Cambridge. 

8 . 8. 32. 


>» 

i 1 

tt 1 

2.11.32. 

C, inflatum . 

Oedogonium sp. 

Site 5. 

1 20.9.32. 

C. appreaeum . 

Mdoaira variana. 

Site 1. 

18.9.32. 

C. aphmroearpum . 

Mougeotia sp. 

Coe Fen, Cambridge. 

6 .9. 32. 


Achlya sp. 

Barton Biills, Suffolk. 

6 .11. 32. 


Spirogyra sp. 

Bite 1. 

6 . 3.33. 

C. chaetophUum . 

BuUbochaete sp. 

Wicken Fen, Cambs, 

1 . 8.32. 


Typha pollen. 

Site 5. 

20. 9. 32. 

Rhizophidium atibangulo- 

Oacilkdoria sp. 

Leys School, Cambs. 

13. 2.33. 



, 1 


R, lagenula . 

Meloaira variana. 

Site 1. 

5.9.32. 


ft ft 

Sited. 

20.9.32. 


tt ft 

Coe Fen, Cambridge. 

13.2.33. 

R, amphx . 

Spirogyra qj. 

Site 1. 

18.9.32. 

• 

? GMorococcum. 

Sited. 

3.3.33. 


^ To this list may be added the foUowizig species, collected in midge integnmente 
in the Cam at Cambridge in August 1935 :—Rhmdkm myoaphihm, BMzoolomkaHum 
globoaum. 
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Table I (nmt.)* 


Species. 

Substratum. 

Locality. 

Date. 

Chttridules (cont.). 




Bhizophidium goniosporum , 

Tribonenia hombycina var. 

Site 1. 

6.3.33. 


minor. 

Tribonema bomEycim var. 

Site 4. 

3.3.33. 

! 

1 R, globomm . 

minor. 

Rotifer. 

Site 2. 

8. 8.32. 

1 

1 

Typka pollen. 


tt 

! 

OaciUatoria sp. 

Site 1. 

18. 9.32. 

i R. carpophilum . 

Achlya spp. 

Site 2. 

21. 8. 32. 

' 

Monoblepharis tnacrandra. 

»» 

»» 


DictyiLchua momaporua. 

Kew Gardens. 

1.2. 33. 

■ R, spfioerocarpuni . 

Nematode. 

Site 4. 

3.3. 33. 

Phlyctochytrium (?) biporo- 

iSpirogyra sp. 

Site 1. 

18. 9. 32. 

mm. 

P, quadricorne . 

Cladophora sp. 

Cambridge. 

8. 8. 32. 

P. lateraht sp. n. 

Spirogyra sp. 

Site 1. 

24. 5. 33. 

Sckerffeliomyces' parasiUms, . EvyUna «p. 

Site 4. 

3. 3.33. 

nora. nov. 

' Podochyt/rium clavatum .... 

Fragellaria sp. 

Site 5. 

20.9.32. 

P. lanceoluium Sparrow .... 

Meloaira variaiia. 

Site 1. 

26.12.32. 

Rhizidiopaia emmanueknaia 

»» 

,, 

7.3.33. 

Sparrow 

{l)Nitzachia sp. 



Entop}UycHa apiculata . 

Eugkna sp. 

Site 4. 

3. 3. 33. 

E, Cienkowakiana . 

Spiroyyra sp. 

Wicken Fen, Cambs. i 

1. 8. 32. 



Streighton, Cambs. ! 

ft 


Cladophora sp. 

Cambridge. t 

3. 8.32. 


Vaticheria sp. 

Streighton, Cambs. 

18.9. 32. 


Oedogonium sp. 

Site 5. 

20. 9.32. 

CUidochytrium replicatum .. 

Elodm. 

Site 2. ; 

6. 8.32. 



Wicken Fen. 1 

9.9.32. 


Grass. 

Cambridge. 

11.10.32. 


»> 

Site 5. 

20.9.32. 


>> 

Kew Gardens. 

1.11.32. 

' NowakowakkUa ekgatia . 

Elodea. 

Wicken Fen, Cambs. 

9.9.32. 


„ 

Site 2. 

2.10.32. 


Grass. 

j Cambridge. 

11.10.32, 

Polyphayua Ei^knaa . 

Eugkna sp. 

1 Leys School, Cambs. 

7.2.33. 


»» 

Site 4. j 

3.3.33. 

1 Rkizidium spp . 

Vegetable debris. 

Site 5. 1 

1 

20.9.32. 

BLASTOOLABlAIiBS* 

Blaatodadia ramoaa . 

Apple bruit. 

Site 3. 1 

29.11.32. 

B. roafraia . 

Aeaeadua twigs. 

1 

»» 1 

9.9.32. 

B. PrmgaheimU . 

} Twigs, apples. 

Sites 1, 2, 3. ! 

,... i 

Whole year. 
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Tabui I {cont.). 


Species. 

SuhstFBtum. 

Locality. 

DMe. 

Blastoolaoialbs. 




Bkutodadia ghmratay sp. n. 

Aeaotdua twigs. 

Site 2. 

24.14.82. 


»i »* 


20.4.83. 

B, glohoHa . 

Apple fruit. 

Site 3. 

Sept.-1>M. 1982. 

B,proUf9ra . 

/"fomniM twigs. 

Coe Fen, Cambridge. 

11.10.82. 

Monobubfhabidalbs. 



1 

j 

Qtmapodya prfUifera . 

Aesou2us twigs. 

Site 2. 

Aug.-Deo. 1982. | 


Queroiis twigs. 

Site 5. 

20.9.82. ! 


)* $t 

Kew Gardens. 

1.11.82. 1 

G* polytwfrpfia . 

ff it 

it it 

tt ' 

Mtmoblephcms tnacrandra .. 

Aeaeulua twigs. 

Site 2. 

Aug.-Dec. 1932. j 


Fraxinua twigs. 

Barton Mills, Suffolk. 

14.11.32. { 

M, macrandra var. laevis .. 

Aeactdua twigs. 

Site 2. 

24.12.32. 

if. ejdkoerica . 

Aeaculua (?) twigs. 

»> 


if. ovigera . 

Hemp seed (bait). 

Site 5. 

20.9.32. 1 


Apple fruit. 

Cambridge. 

30.11.32. 


Twig. 

Kew Gardens. 

1.2.33. { 

1 

IfEPTOMlTALfie. 

1 


1 

Rhijndium, curopamm . 

Apple fruit. 

Site 3. 

Throughout year. | 


Fraxinua twigs. 

i ** 

tt tt 


Twigs. 

! Site 2. 

tt tt i 

R* atnericanutn . 

Queroua twig. 

Site 5. 

20.9.32. ; 

Sapromycea Reinechii . 

it » j 

tf 

’* 

SAPBOLBaKIALlBS. 




Saprolegnia aaUraphora .... 

Hemp seed (bait). 

Mildenhall, Suffolk. 

16.11.32. 

Aohlya oolorata . 

Grass stem. 

Site 6. 

20.9.32. 

Dictyuohua monosponts .... 

Twigs, hemp seed. 

Cambridge. 

Throuj^out year. 


Twig, 

Kew Gardens. 

1.11.32. 


FrcKBinua twigs. 

Barton Mills, Suffolk. 

16.11.32. 

Thmuatotheoa davata . 

Hemp seed (bait). 

York. 

8.9.32. 

ilji)Aanom^oop«M boMma* 

Synadra sp. 

Site 1. 

8 .3.33. 

imrum. 


. 


BeiirogeUa monoakmta . 

»» 

»> 

1 ) 

Aphantmyces paraaidctta ... 

1 

Dietyttekua* 

Barton Mills, Suffolk. 

16.11.32. 

Akoylistalbs. 




Myzoeytium zoopUkorwn, 

Botifers. 

Site 4. 1 

1 

3.3.33. 


tp, n. 
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Table I ((mi). 


Species. 

Subetratoa. 

' 

Locality. 

Date. 

PVTRIALBS. 




Fy^wmkrm . 

Vaueheriaep, 

Streighton, Oambs. 

18.9.32. 


If 

Site 1. 

12.9.32. 

P, perigynomm, sp. n. 

Hemp seed (bait). 

Bite 5. 

20.9.32. ; 

Zoophagw ineidiane . 

1 Botifera. 

Site 2. 

9.8.32. ' 


It 

i Streighton, Cambs. 

1 18.9.32. 1 

1 

1 »» 

Coe Fen, Cambs. 

26.11.32. 


1 

*1 

Kew Gardens. 

1.2.33. 

Pyihhimrpha gampodyidee . Twigs. 

Cambridge. 

Throughout year.' 

PythwgeUm spp. 

It 


II II i 


Apple fruits. 


II II ^ 


Fnmnua twigs. 

1 Barton Mills, Suilolk. 

14.11.32. 


II II 

1 Site 5. 

20.9.32. 


but rather to the investigator's greater interest in the supposedly rare and lesser 
known fungi belonging to the first three groups. Since more data had been 
accumulated in the past concerning the Saprolegniales than any other of the 
truly aquatic orders, and as a study of these forms was already in progress 
in at least one other laboratory, it seemed better to concentrate on the remaining 
groups. With regard to the Ancylistales, it has been my experience that these 
fungi are, in fact, of very infrequent occurrence. 

While the afore-mentioned table contains dates of collection, in most instances 
these are of little significance as indices of favourable times for collection. 
Thus, for Oampodya prolifera^ it was perhaps needless, save for a matter of 
record, to indicate any date, since this fungus, and perhaps to an even greater 
degree such forms as Blaetocladia Pringsheimiif Rhipidium spp., etc., could 
be collected at all times and in any quantity, depending entirely on the presence 
and amount of the proper substratum (generally placed there by the investi¬ 
gator). The mild nature of the English winter makes it possible at all times, 
with the application of the proper technique, to have readily available at least 
a fair number of aquatic fungi. 

For the purposes of the present study it seemed desirable to select a 
locality rich in readily accessible \quatic habitats, and in Cambridge this was 
ideally realized. Not only were there numerous favourable sites, but these 
were usually plentifully supplied with appropriate substrata—and, it might 
be remarked, even the tap-water yielded a rare fungus. 

The majority of the organisms were collected in Cambridge or in the 
immediate vidnity. A smaller number were also obtained from debris 
collected in tiie pond to the rear of the Educational Museum, Haslemere, 
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Surrey (termed Site 6 in this paper), during the autumn foray of the British 
Mycologioal Society in 1932, and a few were found in the ponds in Kew 
Gardens. The localities of certain other collections are noted in the table. 

Of the various sites in Cambridge, certain ones, because of the number of 
different forms they yielded, were outstanding. The small stream in Chapman’s 
Garden, Emmanuel College (Site 1), which is fed by Hobson’s Conduit, was 
especially notable for the variety of fungi which it contained, no fewer than 
seventeen, including two new genera and four new species, being collected 
there. Of the various ditches in or near the Colleges, that to the rear of Jesus 
College bordering on Midsummer Common (termed Site 2) yielded an abun* 
dance of twig-inhabiting forms such as species of Monoblepharis^ BUistochdia 
and PythiogeUm^ while the ditch in the rear of Peterhouse bordering Coe Fen 
(Site 3) furnished many fruit-inhabiting fungi such as Rhipidium and Blasto- 
cladia. It must not be supposed, however, that Site 2 was deficient in fruit- 
inhabiting forms, or that the Peterhouse ditch was lacking in xylophilous 
fungi, for these apparent differences were due at least in Peterhouse ditch to 
the difficulty of getting twigs because of the depth of the water, while the 
inquisitive nature of small boys made impractical the placing of traps con¬ 
taining fruits in Site 2. Several interesting fungi were obtained from a ditch 
on the Newnham-Granchester road by Trinity College playing field (termed 
Site 4). It is most probable that, provided the proper substratum is present, 
any of the numerous localities in Cambridge would yield a wide variety of 
Phycomycetous organisms. 


Methods of oollbotion. 

As I have pointed out on previous occasions, the supposed rarity of many 
of these fungi seems due largely to a lack of knowledge of the methods of 
collection. Since the forms considered herein often possess morphological 
or developmental features of interest to mycologists and botanists in general, 
it might seem of value to interpolate practical hints on their collection :— 

1, Chytrididlea. —^For the puiposes of collection the fungi belonging to this 
group may be divided into parasites of (a) algae, (b) other aquatic fungi, 
(c) microscopic animals, (d) flowering plants. The last are not within the 
scope of this paper. In addition to these parasitic forms there are a large 
number which live on dead organic matter of both ;plant and animal origin. 

(a) Parasites of algae. —^While these may & occasionally found on material 
examined directly after collection, it has been my experience that a great 
number are foimd after the algae have been left in shallow dishes for a few days 
in the laboratory. In order to prevent excessive bacterial and protozoal 
development, care should be taken not to overcrowd the dish, since cultures 
once fouled by these organisms are useless. Species of Spirogyra, Cladophora, 
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Tribonema, and Bhizoclonium are particularly susceptible to attack by 
CS^ytridiaoeous fungi. Dishes containing the algae should have in them just 
enough water to cover the plants. As development of the parasites occurs 
rapidjy and is soon completed, the material should be closely watched and 
frequent samples taken, beginning twelve hours after collection. Other 
algae will generally appear in such cultures, on which fungi are often found. 
Great care should be taken to make frequent examinations of the scum formed 
around the edge of culture dishes. Both living and dead material of NiteUa 
and Cham ordinarily possess an interesting Chytridiaceous flora. 

(b) Parasites of other water moulds, —^Chytridiaceous fungi are frequently 
found in old gross water cultures of filamentous water moulds such as Achlya 
and Saprolegnia. Species of Olpidiopsis, Wcyronina, and Rozella occasionally 
occur in the hyphae, while Jtihizophidium and Rhizidiomyces are often encoun¬ 
tered on the oogonia and oospores. The egg-parasitizing forms may generally 
be detected by the disorganized contents of the attacked structure. It is well 
to examine carefully all old gross cultures before discarding them, particularly 
those which have been standing in warm rooms. 

(c) Parasites of microscopic animals. —Chance alone seems to govern the 
observer’s probability of encountering these forms. In such shallow dishes 
of algae as have been previously described, numerous rotifers and nematodes 
will usually develop, and dead individuals of these should be examined with 
great care, nor should the scum formed along the sides of the dishes be over¬ 
looked. Scrapings of Evglena scum when placed in shallow dishes and barely, 
if at all, covered with water, will generally be attacked within a few days 
by interesting chytrids. Indeed, such cultures are a most prolific source of 
Chytridiaceous fungi and merit special attention. 

2. Blastodadiales. —^The most ubiquitous genus of this order, Blastochdia, 
is primarily an inhabitant of submerged twigs and Rosaceous fruits. On 
these two substrata it forms white, generally rather crisp and granulated, 
hemispherical pustules of densely compacted plants. Such pustules ordinarily 
are composed of a single species, although it is not uncommon to find congeneric 
forms and even representatives of other orders in company with it. 

The collection of fruit-inhabiting fungi is a relatively simple matter. 
Several hard apples or pears are placed in a galvanized perforated metal 
container (or ordinary wire screening) and submerged in a likely site. After 
a month or more the fruits are removed, the surrounding slime (which should 
be examined for such forms as Pythiomorpha and Pythiogeim) washed off and 
samples made of various pustules and filamentous fungi. The material should 
be examined immediately after collection, since the changing environmental 
conditions generally induce quick zoospore production. Samples of veiy 
minute pustules, as well as the larger ones, should be made, since the former 
are not always merely immature plants of larger species but often totally 
different ones, Bemarkable variations in the shape of the thallus are found 
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anumg species of Bkutoeladia, partioolar^ B. PrinffahemH ; espedany is this 
trae of plants farmed in sphecioal pustules whmi compared nith those occurring 
in long rows in slits on the surface the fruit. Speotes of the Leptomitaoeons 
fungus Bhipidium are also commonly found forming pustules (m fruits. These 
may generally be distinguished macrosoopically from those of Blaatoeladia 
by their smooth surface and soft gummy consutenoy. 

3. Monoblepharidalea. —have recently given details of the methods used 
in the collection of these fungi (1933 b). It need only be mentioned hme 
that, in general, species of MonobkpAaris are commonly foimd only on sunken 
undecorated twigs; farther, that only rarely does one find them cm the twig 
whmi examined immediately after collection. In most instances, i»ofuse 
growth occurs after several days in jars of distilled water maintained at low 
temperatures (circ. 8°-ll° C.). Species of Oonapodya are found in oranpany 
with MontMepharis, or often on twigs at room temperature, or on submerged 
fruits. 

4. Saprdegniaiea. —^Membws of this order are usually obtained by pladng 
‘ bait ’ of various sorts, both plant and animal, in jars of water containing 
a small amount of moss or vegetable trash firom some aquatic or semi-aquatic 
site. In recent years a large number of interesting forms have been recovered 
from the soil. Samples of this are placed in a shallow dish, barely covered 
with water, and a small piece of bait (the split boiled seed of Russian hemp 
being most used) placed on the surface in contact with the sml. Since some 
of these fungi do not possess swimmii^ spcses, actual contact of the bait with 
the soil is essential. 

6. LeplomUaka. —^The members of this group are usually found as inhabitants 
of twigs and fhiits, often in oomptoy with species of BUOodtidia and 
McmMepiMria. 

6. —^These vary rare fungi occur occasionaUy in algal cultures 
along with Chytridiaoeous forms. 

7. Ppthidlea.—The algal-inhabiting species of Ppthiim may generally be 
obtained by placing sm{^ amounts of Spirogyra, portaoularly the larger species, 
in jars of distilled watw and leaving them in a cool shiMlqd place. After 
a few days, the ashen-grey filaments, which invariably develop, should be 
examined. Oth^ species occur in the sml and in aquatic debris. However, 
the most prolifio source is the roots of crop plants., 

The mycelium of the interesting rotifer-capturing form, ZoopJtagvs, may 
oftai be sem ramifying along the bottom of oultuze dishes containing algae. 
It con be readily teo(^piiaed by the oocutrence at short intervals along its 
length ed duart peg-Hke latwal branches, the capturing organs. P^kiogtitm 
and Pythiomorpha occur ccnnnundy in twig cultures which have been Jnept 
hi the laboratory finr many mcmths. Both are also found on Rosaceous 
fruits, 
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Fuboi coulbotbd. 

In the following pages is given a list of the fungi collected, with notes on 
their occurrence, morphological details of especial interest, and in some cases 
their taxonomy. 


CHYTRIDULES. 

1. ? PsBUDOiJ»ii>iUM PyTHn Butler. Parasitic in Pythium sp., isolated 
from heathland sand, Mildenhall, Suffolk, 15 October, 1932. 

The fungus produced a marked hypertrophy of the host and a degeneration 
of the contents, which was characterized by an excessive production of fatty 
materials. The sporangia, of which one or more were present in a single 
swelling, were somewhat^ elliptical, 16-28/i in diameter by 10-20 ft in height, 
and possessed a single discharge tube of variable length which penetrated the 
host wall. The zoospores were not observed, but according to Butler (1907) 
they are biciliate. Elliptical bodies with smooth thick walls were found 
associated with the sporangia. These may have been immature resting spores. 
Fully developed examples of the latter were spherical or subspherical, 23-27 ft 
in diameter, and possessed a thickened wall the outer surface of which was 
covered with short, tenuous, radiating spines. Within the content there were 
numerous oil globules. 

This fungus appears to be identical with that figured by Butler, but since 
the zoospores were not observed, it may be a species of Bozdta, 

2. PsBUDOLPiDiUM FUSiFOEidE (Comu) Fischer. Parasitic in hyphae of 
AcUya sp., Coe Fen, Cambridge, 29 November, 1932. 

3. WoBOBiNA POLYOYSTis Comu. Parasitic in Achlya spp.. Barton Mills, 
Suffolk, 14 November 1932; vicinity of Cambridge, 24 December 1932 ; 
January to May 1933. 

Wormina may become a great pest in laboratory gross cultures of filamentous 
water moulds. 

4. ? (Bozblla) SBPnaBBA Comu. Parasitic in Saprokgnia spp. and AMya 
spp. (A. simuians ?), Barton Mills, Suffolk, 14 November 1932. 

The form on Achlya has been segregated by Fischer as R, simtilans, but 
appears to be morphologically identical with that on Saprokgnia. 

A misconception seems to have arisen in the literature wth regard to the 
genus RozeUa. As described by Comu (1872, p. 148), it included four species, 
described in the following order: 1. R. Monobkpharidis ; 2. R. Rhipidii ; 
3. JS. Apodyae ; 4. R. septigem. The first of these possessed sporangia which 
completely filled the hypertrophied portion of the host cell and evidently 
discharged its spores, which were not observed in this instance, through a single 
pore. Thb resting spores, which were also formed in the hypertrophied part 
of the hyjdiae, ware spherical and possessed a thick wall, the outer surface 
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of which was (Covered with tenuous radiating spines. A prominent oil globule 
was present in the content. In S, RMpidii the sporangia of the parasite com¬ 
pletely filled those of the host. Here, posteriorly uniciliate zoospores were 
observed, as well as resting spores which were similar to those of the preceding 
species. B, Apodyae resembled the other two, save that the spines on the 
resting spore appeared shorter* The fourth species, R. 9tptig&mi differed 
from the others in several respects, and was recognized as possessing distinctive 
characters by Cornu in his introductory remarks concerning the genus. In the 
main, these aberrant features were (1) the formation of a linear sorus of 
sporangia from the plasmodial Hiallus instead of a single one, and (2) the 
absence in the intercalary portions of the infected hyphae containing these 
sori of pronounced hypertrophy. Resting spores similar to those formed 
by the other species were observed and considered to be those of the fungus. 
The zoospores were described by Cornu as being posteriorly uniciliate, although 
biciliate * abnormal ’ ones were also found. Later, Fischer (1882) definitely 
indicated that the biciliate type were those normally produced. In this same 
paper Fischer divided the genus into two groups, the ‘ sporangium-group ’ 
containing CJomu’s first three species and the ^ septigena-group ' containing 
R, septigem and a new species, R. simiUans, said to be confined to AcMya, 
He thus gave definite emphasis to (Jbmu’s own conception of the dissimilarity 
of the two groups. This separation was completed in Fischer’s monograph 
(1892), when the two were segregated as separate genera. However, in this 
splitting Fischer retained the genus name RozeUa, not for Cornu’s first-described 
species, of which i?. Monobkpharidis otR^Rhipidii might be regarded as the type, 
but for the aberrant R. septigena. The former were placed in a new genus 
Pleolpidium. There seems no justification for this choice of names, even though 
from the different ciliation of the Zbospore the separation of the two groups 
is necessary. 

5. Plbolpidium (Rozella) Polyphaoi Sparrow*. Parasitic in pro- 
sporangia of Polyphagua Evglenae, ditch, iwr of Ley’s School, Cambridge, 
3 March 1933. 

Sporangia colourless, spherical, completely filling the often markedly swollen 
prosporangia of the host, 20-48/n in diameter, possessing at maturity 2-6 
prominent papilla?, 4-8 /x in diameter, through which the innumerable minute, 
posteriorly uniciliate, uniguttulate, narrowly ovoid zoospores, 2-3long by 
1*5-2 ft in diameter, are discharged. Resting spores not observed. 

Material of the host, which had been growing aweek or more in the laboratory, 
was severely parasitized by this fungus (PI. 14, figs. 19, 20). From the obser¬ 
vations of Cornu and Fischer, it has been customary to regard species of 
Pledpidium and RozeUa as confined to a single genus of host. The experimental 
evidence which would validate this is admittedly meagre, and in the present 

* A Latin description of this fungus was given in the Brit. Myool. Soo, xviii, p. 215 

(1933), 
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instance entirely lacking. More extensive cross inoculation work will be 
necessary before any final disposition of the physiological species in these genera 
can be made. 

0. Olpidium grbgabium (Now.) Schroet. Parasitic in rotifer eggs, Site 4, 
4 March 1933. 

In dishes of Eugkna and algae from this site a large number of rotifers 
soon (Jeveloped, and on these as well as their eggs there appeared several curious 
fungi. The first of these parasites occurred only in the ova. One to three 
ellipsoid sporangia, 18-35 fi long by 17-32 /a in diameter were formed in a single 
egg (PI. 14, figs. 2-4). When occurring alone the sporangia almost completely 
filled the egg (PI. 14, fig. 3) and were practically ellipsoid, whereas when more 
than one were present they were smaller and irregular in outline (PL 14, 
fig. 2). At maturity a single prominent papilla, 7-10 /t in diameter, was formed, 
which protruded through the wall of the egg and through which, upon the 
deliquescence of its tip, the minute, posteriorly uniciliate, uniguttulate 
zoospores, 2*5-3 /a in diameter were quickly discharged. Thick-waUed brownish 
resting spores, 15-20^ in diameter, similar to those figured by Butler (1907) 
were also found (PI. 14, fig. 4). These were usually lying loosely in a larger, 
somewhat spherical structure. 

Resting spores and sporangia like the afore-mentioned have also been observed 
in the eggs of rotifers collected in a shallow pool among the dunes in north 
Jutland, Denmark, in July 1933. 

7. Olpidium entophytum Braun. Parasitic in Cladophora sp., collected 
in Hobson’s Conduit, Trumpington St., Cambridge, 8 August 1932. 

The first of the several algal-inhabiting Olpidioid forms found possessed 
a smooth-walled sporangium which was nearly spherical, about lOf^ in diameter, 
and at maturity formed a discharge tube about 8 long by 3 ft in diameter, 
through which the zoospores passed, and before the mouth of which they lay 
in a motionless mass (PI. 14, fig. 6). After a period of quiescence each of the 
spores, which was about 3 ft in diameter, detached itself by a tugging motion 
from its neighbour, initiated ciliary activity, and darted away. The sporangium 
was smaller than that described by Braun (10 ft in diameter, compared with 
22-25/i). 

8. Olpidium endogbnum (Br.) Schroet. (?). Parasitic in Mougeotia sp., 
Site 1, 20 December 1932 ; Zygnema sp., Site 1, 3 March 1933. 

There were practically no differences in the shape or size of the mature 
thalli on the two hosts. In both they were ellipsoid and varied from 15-20 ft 
in height by 27-38 ft in diameter. The zoospores (5 ft in diameter) were dis. 
charged through a somewhat tapering tube, 5 ft in diameter, which was slightly 
inflated just within the algal wall (PI. 14, fig. 1). 

Although these two fungi approximate to Braun’s species in size, I am in 
some doubt whether or not they can correctly be assigned to it. O. endogeBtem, 

UNN, JOUBN.—BOTAKY, VOL, L 2 G 
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which has hitherto seemingly been oonfined*to desmids, from Braun’s illus¬ 
trations possesses a much more distinct swelling of the discharge tube, which 
usually is not sessile on the sporangium as in the British material. A difference 
of lesser importance is the greater loagth of the extramatrical part of this 
tube displayed by the type-species. The present fungi resemble closdy the 
figures of the incompletely known 0. Spirogyrat Skvortzow and the unnamed 
species on Spirogyra illustrated by Gwynne-Vaughan and Barnes (1927), 

A somewhat similar parasite was also found on Spirogyra at Site 3 onB May 
1933. The ellipsoid thalli, 12/i high by 25-30 in diameter, at maturity 
produced a nearly isodiametric discharge tube, 17 fi long by 5 /x in diameter 
(H. 14, fig. 12). No zoospores were observed. Another Olpiddum-Vke fungus 
was observed m cells of Eugkm from Site 4, the sac-like sporangium, 25/i 
long by 17 in diameter, nearly filling the body of the animal. While the 
minute spores were clearly delimited within the sporangium, discharge 
could not be induced. While possibly referable to 0. Euglenae Dang., further 
data on its method of zoospore discharge and the nature of the spores them¬ 
selves must be obtained before a final identification is possible (fig. 3,1). 

9. ? Plbotbaghblits Petebsekii Lund. Parasitic in cells of Zygiuma sp., 
Site 1, 3 March 1933, 

The tube-Uke thallus of the present. material is thick-walled, 5-7 in 
diameter, and possesses short inflated and contorted branches, the ends of which 
are occasionally sharply truncated and angular in outline (PL 14, fig. 5). 
At maturity the whole, one-celled complex is apparently transformed into 
a sporangium and the zoospores discharged through one or more slender 
discharge tubes, 2*5-3 m diameter, which penetrate the host wall. Since 
no spores were observed, the resemblance to Lund’s fungus piay be only 
a superficial one and the parasite may be a species of Peteraenia or even a 
Lagenidium. 

An examination of the type-material, kindly furnished by Dr. H. £, Petersen 
and Mr. Lund of Copenhagen, revealed the tihalli to be more rotund and less 
tubular and angular in outline than the British material. 

10. Septolfidium SparrowThallus intramatrical, cylindrical, unbranched, 
at maturity divided by transverse walls into a series of attached segments, 
each of wlfich forms a single evacuation tube through which the posteriorly 
uniciliate zoospores are discharged. Besting spores not observed. 

Sbftolpidium likeabe Sparrow Parasitic in Synedra sp.. Site 1, 3 & 
5 September 1932. 

Thallus narrowly cylindrical, smooth-walled with slightly tapering ends, 
75-13&/A long by 5-12 /i in diameter, divided at maturity into a linear series 

* A Iiatin description of this fungus was given in the Trans, Brit. Mycol. Soc. xviii, 
p. 215(ma). 
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of truncated conjoined segments, 8-37/i Icmg by 6-12 ft in diameter, each of 
which forms a single broad, abruptly tapering evacuation tube, 3-6 ft in diamefcer, 
which protrudes the host cell and through which the numerous zoospores 
are discharged. The latter spherical, 3-4 ft in diameter, with 1-4 spherical 
or irregularly shaped refractive granules; often forming upon emergence 
a spherical motionless cluster at the mouth of the discharge tube, ultimately 
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а. Habit of immature thallus in diatom. The tubular body has already become segmented 

in its more distal part. X 800. 

б. Group of empty sporangia in diatom, x 800. 
o-e. Stages in the discharge of the zoospores. 

/. Group of sporangia in diatom; the one to the left has not dischaiged its zoospores. 
The latter are seen forming a motionless group at the mouth of the discharge tube of 
the other sporangia. X 800. 


falling apart and swimming away; sometimes assuming motility directly 
after emergence. 

This interesting fungus was found twice during September in Biatomaoeous 
scum. Although the method of infection of the alga could not be ascertained— 
though searched for in particular,—large numbers of thalli in various stages 

2g2 
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of development were found, and these, together with continuous observations 
on the formation of the septations, left little doubt as to their method of 
development. Septation of the tballus appeared to be a progressive process 
and not a simultaneous one (fig. 1, a ); nor did the segments thus delimited 
mature simultaneously. Indeed, in certain cases the sporangia at one end 
of the thallus had discharged their zoospores before cleavage of the protoplasm 
had been completed at the other (fig. 1, /). 

During maturation of the zoospores, which incidently also seemed to be 
a progressive process, a broad papilla was formed, the tip of which elongated 
and protruded from the host cell. No particular orientation of these tubes 
was noted (fig. 1, 5) and the fungus undoubtedly gained access to the outside 
medium by boring through the siliceous wall of the host^ Upon initiation of 
the discharge of the zoospores the broad tip of the tube (fig. 1, c) apparently 
expanded and gave rise to a spherical vesicle (fig, 1, d) into which, coincident 
with its dilation, the tightly packed mass of spores commenced to fiow. How¬ 
ever, this vesicle soon disappeared, and the majority of the spores emerged 
(fig* ^)* III most instances after emergence they formed a loose 
moticmless cluster at the mouth of the discharge tube (fig. 1, /). After a 
half hour or more this grouping of the spores was abandoned, and they gradually 
assumed individual movement and darted away. No evidences of the 
encystment of the swarmers during this motionless stage was ever observed 
in living or stained material. In a number of instances of discharge, the spores 
after the disappearance of the vesicle were observed to swim away immediately. 

In its general aspects Septclpidium bears a close resemblimce to AMyogeUm^ 
to which genus it was, in fact, at first tentatively assigned. The thallus in the 
latter fungus consists of a chain of cells, no doubt produced as in Septolpidiuniy 
each of which becomes at maturity a sporangium provided iiith a single 
discharge tube. Further, the posteriorly uniciliate zoospores after emergence 
form a motionless cluster at the orifice of the tube. In contrast to Septol- 
pidiunty however, they become encysted, as in a species of Achlya or Aphano- 
mycea, and after a period of rest emerge from their cysts and swim away. The 
encystment of the spores in AcMyogeUm has recently been confirmed by Martin 
(1927), who in addition found associated with the fungus chains of cells con¬ 
taining loosely disposed, thick-walled, apparently asexually formed resting 
spores. 

In spite of the general similarity of Septolpidium to AcMyogeUm, I consider 
the lack of an encysted stage in the zoospores to be of sufficient import to 
warrant generic differentiation. 

11. Chytbidium olla Braun. Parasitic on eggs of Nitdla tenuisaima^) 
originally collected from Wicken Fen, Gambs., maintained in gross culture 
at the Botany School; collected 29 October 1932. 

One seldom encounters a Ch3;ixrid so virulently and extensively parasitic 
on a particular orgati as this. The fungus was very abundant ^nd in some 
plants destroyed practically all of the eggs, 
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The extramatrical, sessile, typically urceolate or occasionally orate sporangia 
were 12-37 /i long by 6-32 /i in diameter, their apex being surmounted by a 
prominent, often umbonate operculum (PL 15, figs. 1-3, 5). The latter, which 
was about 7-10 fx in diameter, upon dehiscence allowed the emergence of the 
compact mass of uniciliate zoospores, each of which was 6/i in diameter 
(PL 15, figs. 6-9). The intramatrical rhizoidal system was of unusual interest. 
It consisted of a very obvious, stout, thick-walled, imbranched cylindrical 
portion which was very evident in the host cell in the space between the wall 
of the oogonium and the contracted disorganized egg mass (PL 15, figs. 1, 5). 
The wall of this cylindrical stalk was often so thick that the lumen appeared 
as only a thin line (PL 15, fig. 3). Either by carefully pulling apart the host 
material or, rarely, by directly observing the undisturbed egg it could be 
seen that within its contents the stout stalk branched, tapered, and became 
distinctly rhizoidal (PL 15, fig. 1). 

Another interesting feature was the formation on occasional sporangia of 
remarkable, thick-walled, highly refractive, flame-like outgrowths (PL 16, 
figs. 2-4,10). In spite of the distinctive appearance of such sporangia they are 
regarded simply as variations of C, olla. Differences in the shape of the 
operculum were also noted. Generally, this structure was broadly conical, 
the apex sometimes being umbonate. In other instances it was a convex, 
watch-glass-like structure of even contour. 

Within the disorganized content of the egg were found subspherical or 
pyriform resting spores borne on a stout rhizoidal system. While no evidence 
of any sexual process preceding resting-spore formation was noted, a well- 
defined tube connecting the spore with the surface of the oogonium was often 
clearly seen (PL 15, fig. 11). This may possibly be indicative of previous 
planogametic activity, the wall of the infecting zygote having disintegrated. 

12. Chytridium Schbnku (Dang.) Scherff. Parasitic on Oedogonium sp., 
Site 5, 20 September 1932. 

This fungus was observed in company with the epiphytic alga Harpochytrium 
hedinii. The sporangia were obpyriform, sometimes curved or irregular, 
13-20 ft long by 12-13 ft in diameter, and possessed an intramatrical spherical 
base, 7-9 ft in diameter furnished with occasional rhizoids (PL 15, figs. 15-17). 
The compact mass of zoospores emerged upon the dehiscence of the convex 
operculum, which was 4-6 ft in diameter. Smooth-walled, intramatrical 
resting spores about 12 ft in diameter were also found (PL 15, fig. 15). Plants 
closely resembling those of Chytridium puaillum Scherff. (not Sorokin *) were 
sometimes formed (PL 15, fig. 16). 

* Sorokin (1883) described from Central Asia a minute Olpidium-like fungus found 
m Oedogonium as Chytridium puaithmi, sp. n. In its present state the species is unrecog¬ 
nizable. Recently, Scherfiel (1931) has applied the same binomial to a fungus found on 
Charadopsis which closely resembles C. Schenkii, but differs in the shape of its sporangium. 
The best interests of taxonomy would not be served by continuing ScherffeTs binomial, 
his fungus is, therefore, termed Chytridium Sd^rffeLi, sp. n.— uyn. C* pusiUum Scherff el, 
non Sorokin (Lo.). ^ 
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13. CHyTKiDiUM sp. (gen. nov. ?). Saprophytic on very old twigs of ilesotdwF, 
Site 2 ,10 August 1932 ; twigs of Qmrcua sp., Kew Gardens, 1 November 1932. 

A number of specimens of this rather interesting fungus were found in gross 
water cultures of twigs which had been kept many months in the laboratory. 
The whole plant, including the sporangium, was imbedded in the spongy tissue 
at the base of pustules formed by other, larger water-moulds (PI. 15» figs. 21, 
24, 26). A few sporangia were with difficulty teased out intact from the 
substratum (PL 15« fig. 25), but usually this treatment resulted in a tearing 
away of their rhizoidal connections (PI. 15, figs. 22, 23). For this reason, 
a proper understanding of the vegetative structures was not obtained. 

The sporangia, which were 17-46 in diameter by 29-46 fi long, seemed in 
general to assume the shape of the confining wall of the cortical ceQ. Mature 
specimens were ordinarily provided with a broad, somewhat attenuated beak, 
which appeared to be extramatrical, and which was surmounted by a smoothly 
convex or often umbonate operculum (PL 15, fig. 26). The zoospores when 
fully formed were liberated after the dehiscence of the operculum. They were 
posteriorly uniciliate, uniguttulate, spherical, and 6-7 in diameter. 

Since the nature of the vegetative system of the fungus is at present 
imperfectly understood, comparison with other forms is impossible. However, 
from what little is known, it seems distinct from other opercuiate species, and, 
while resembling somewhat Evdochytrium and certain xylophilous forms 
incompletely described by various investigators, may possibly represent 
the type of a new genus. A similar fungus has been found in the vicinity 
of Hanover, N.H., on very old waterlogged tw%B of Beiula, 

14. Ghytbidium LAOENABiA Scheuk. Parasitic on Bhizoi^onium hiero^ 
glyphicum, Cbe Fen, Cambridge, 29 November 1932. 

Material of Bhizoclonium which had been kept in jars for several days in 
the laboratory was severely attacked by a fungus similar to that described 
by Schenk from Nitdla. 

Briefiy, the development of the parasite is as follows :—^The zoospore after 
coming to rest on the host cell encysts, and seems either to retract or drop off 
its cilium. It then produces a narrow tube, which penetrates the wall of the 
host. There is soon perceptible just within the host wall a definite swelling, 
which is formed at the tip of the germ tube. The rhizoidal system itself 
at first becomes visible as a tenuous outgrowth from the distal part of the 
swelling (PL 16, fig. 1, a). During the subsequent elongation of the rhizoids 
and the enlargement of the swellmg, the body of the zoospore remains 
relatively small and often appears empty (PL 16, fig. 1,6). Ultimately, however, 
it begins to increase in size and becomes dome-shaped to spherical (PL 16, 
fig. 3). The contents of the thaUus possess numerous refiractive components 
of irregular size and shape, those formed in the extramatrieal part being 
notably smaller and usually placed near the entrance to tfaa penetration tube 
(PL 16, fig. 24). While ordinarily the intramatrical systm is wholly or 
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partially obscured by the disintegrating material of the host cell, the extra* 
ordinarily stout rhizoids may often be observed near the point of their attach¬ 
ment to the sub-sporangial swelling (PI. I 69 figs. 2 , 3, 7). In rare cases rhizoids 
are apparently lacking (PI. 16, fig. 4). At maturity the sporangium may 
attain or exceed the size of the intramatrical swelling, this expansion probably 
being due to the reception of the contents of the whole thallus. Some sort 
of wall or plug is undoubtedly laid down at the base of the sporangium to 
prevent the back-fiow of materials, although no such structure was actually 
observed. 

The formation of zoospores may first be detected by the coalescence of 
the numerous minute oil droplets which are dispersed in the protoplasm. 
These fuse to form large, regularly placed globules of uniform diameter, around 
which the cleavage planes of the zoospores ultimately become visible. 
Occasionally, the walls of certain of the larger sporangia are relatively thick 
and present a double contour in optical section. If conditions are imfavourable 
for germination, the sporangia may rest for an unlimited time in the mature 
condition. Under ‘ favourable ’ conditions, the apex of the sporangium opens 
by the circumscissle dehiscence of an apical operculum of var 3 dng convexity. 
Coincident with this action the wall of the sporangium may often be split 
and shattered (PL 16, figs. 4, 6 ). The zoospores immediately emerge en masse 
devoid of ciliary action (PL 16, fig 5). Outside they remain motionless for 
a few seconds near the mouth of the sporangium before assuming individual 
movement—^generally initiated by a trembling motion of increasing intensity. 
The swarmers are of the usual Chytrid type, 5 ft in diameter, and, save for 
short periods of amoeboid crawling, glide and spin through the water in a very 
even, lively fashion. 

In older infections, intramatrical, thick-walled resting spores containing 
one or more prominent oil globules were found (PL 16, fig. 24). Very frequently, 
as in (7. oUa^ these appeared connected to the outside of the host cell by a narrow 
tube. However, no evidences of sexuality preceding the formation of the 
spores was observed. In this connection, certain observations on the 
behaviour of the zoospores in hanging drop cultures might be of interest. 
These, after swimming for a few hours, came to rest, encysted, and lost their 
cdlia. While there were no indications that they ever fimctioned as piano- 
gametes, the motile spores frequently settled down either temporarily or 
permanently in contact with other quiescent or even germinated ones {PL 16, 
fig. 17). Permanent contact was established ordinarily opposite the point 
of emergence of the germ tube of the encysted spore (PL 16, figs. 18, 19). 
Merging of the contents of the two, probably made possible by the dissolution 
of the wall between them, occurred after twelve hours, the protoplasm of the 
ccmtacting spore fiowing into and enlarging the other (PL 16, fig. 20). During 
the next five days there ensued a remarkable development of the rhizoidal 
system, far mate extensive than I ever before observed among unfused Chytrid 
spores germinating under similar conditions. At the end of this time some of 
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the thalli possessed contents throughout, including the body of the apical 
spore. In other instances the latter had enlarged, collected the contents of 
the whole thallus in it, and assumed the appearance of a sporangium (PI. 16, 
fig. 23), while in stiU others the apical spore remained empty and the contents 
were accumulated in the more proximal body (PL 16, figs. 21, 22). 

From the nature of this activity, its end product (an extensive thallus), 
and the fact that it occurred in a medium practically, if not wholly, devoid 
of nutriment, 1 am inclined to regard this conjugation as an attempt by the 
organism to rejuvenate and prolong its vegetative activity under poor 
environmental conditions rather than as a sexual process. It was easily 
observed that the thalli resulting from this fusion possessed greater vigour 
and longevity than those formed from single spores. The latter were feebly 
developed and disintegrated within twelve hours. 

Other features of interest were exhibited by the fungus. Of the many 
problems involved in a taxonomic study of the Chytrids, two seem of prime 
importance and must ultimately be solved before lasting, fundamental work 
can be accomplished. The first of these is to determine whether or not a 
single fungus is confined to a particular host, whereas the second is concerned 
with the morphological and especially the quantitative changes which occur 
in the same organism when growing on different hosts. A few attempts have 
been made in the past with parasitic species towards a solution of these pro¬ 
blems, but the data accumulated are extremely limited and generally negative. 
Further, practically no work has as yet been done to determine definitely 
in cases of apparent host specificity among the Chytrids whether all strains 
of a species are confined to a single host or whether one strain may not vary 
somewhat in its virulence under different environmental conditions. 

Owing to the relative abundance of the present material a few preliminary 
attempts at cross-inoculation experiments wm done. While the data are 
admittedly scanty, under the conditions of the experiments certain interesting 
facts were brought out. 

The method used in these tests is, briefly, as follows :—Uninfected filaments 
of the prospective host were placed in each of five Van Tieghem cells 
containing filaments of Rhizochnium bearing mature sporangia of the fungus. 
These filaments had previously been washed gently several times in sterile water 
before placing in the cells. Another set of five cefis containing only the washed 
filaments of the prospective host were also prepared and placed under identical 
conditions to serve as controls. Throughout the course of the next few days 
frequent examinaticms of bo^ sets were made. 

Soon after being placed under these conditions the sporangia of the fungus 
discharged its spores and many hundreds of these swarmed in the drops among 
the algal filaments. Two algae were used in these trials, a species of Spwogyra 
and a slender species of O^dogmium, The results were all positive, and the 
morphological characteristics of the fungus when growing on the various 
hosts are given in the table on p. 435. 



Table EE .—Showing the morphological variations occurring in Chytridium lagenaria 

when growing on different hosts. 
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From a perusal of the table certain interesting facts become apparent. 
The size and nature of the zoospore remained constant on the three hosts. 
Further, an intramatiical swelling wae always formed and, though varying 
somewhat in size, was never larger than the sporangium. The latter, while 
exhibitmg striking variations in size on the three algae maintained in genial 
the same shape (PI. 16, figs. 8-12 on Spirogyra ; figs. 13-16 on Oedogmium), 
Apparently variations in sporangial size were not coordinated with differences 
in the diameter of the host ceU, for, while the largest sporangia were indeed 
formed on the alga having the largest cells (Mhizoclonium)^ the smallest were 
not formed on the most slender filaments (Oedogonium), but, rather, on 
Spirogyra, It is further evident that the rhizoidal system underwent marked 
variation on the three algae, being extremely stout and well developed in 
Bhizodonium, very sparse in Spirogyra, and either so tenuous as to be invisible 
or entirely lacking in Oedogonium. 

While these data are scanty they are significant, and would seem to 
emphasize the necessity of making such studies generally among all parasitic 
members of the group in order that we may obtain ultimately a proper under¬ 
standing of the morphological and physiological factors of taxonomic 
importance. 

In considering the afi&nities of the preseni fungus certain previously de¬ 
scribed forms should be considered. In 1858 Schenk (1858 a) described as 
Chytridium lagenaria a form found parasitic on Zygnema, Spirogyra, and 
Oedogonium, which possessed an ovate sporangium and a somewhat larger, 
laterally expanded, subspherical intramatrical swelling from the whole surface 
of which rhizoids emerged. The zoospores escaped after the rupturing of the 
apical portion of the sporangium. In neither the text nor the figures was the 
possession of an operculum implied. Later the same year (1858 b) he described 
a fungus on NiteUa, which possessed an intramatrical swelling and a sub- 
spherical to urceolate sporangium. Not only were the rhizoids of this form 
stouter than those figured in the preceding species, but the sporangium was 
definitely operculate. This form Schenk also placed in C. lagenaria, and 
indicated that by so doing he corrected his previous observations on the 
zoospore discharge. A considerable variation in the size of the sporangia 
was noted by him. Although it is not now possible to say that there was ever 
an operculum on the sporangia of the first-described material, there seems 
a strong possibility that Schenk was unduly influenced by the prominent 
subsporangial swelling produced by ail his fungi, and that he had, in reality, 
two different species. One pf these (1858 a) would now be placed in Phlyclo* 
ckytrium, the other (1858 6) in Chytridium. The fungus termed Bhizidium 
lagenaria by Dangeard (1889) is very similar to Schenk’s species on NiteUa, 
and should no doubt be referred to it rather than to Chytridiim infiatum Sparr., 
as has been previously suggested (1833 ^)- spcwangia of the last-named 
fungus are typically distinctly pyrifcnmi, elthpi:^ occasionally um-shaped. 
Perhaps the British material is in most striking agreement with the fungus 
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tenued Xhizidium Westii by Massee (1891). While one cannot agree with this 
author in his interpretation of the method of development of his fungus^ 
in its morphological features, particularly in the stoutness of the rhizoidal 
system formed on Oladophora, and the apparent fracturing of the sporangium 
wall, there is a close resemblance. Here, too, marked differences in the size 
of the sporangium and nature of the rhizoidal system were observed on the 
two hosts {Cladophora and Spirogyra). Unfortunately, the data seemed to 
have been derived, certainly in the parasite of Spirogyra^ from killed material, 
and hence accurate observations on the method of zoospore discharge 
(operculate or inoperculate) are lacking. In spite of the apparent absence 
of an operculum in R, WeMii, I feel more certain of the identity of my fungus 
with it than with the C, lagenaria first described by Schenk (1858 a). Possibly 
the best disposition of these forms for the present would be to place Schenk’s 
fungus on Nitella, Rhizidium lFes<ii,Dangeard’8 and the present organism under 
the binomial C, lagemria pro parte, and to refer the fungus first described 
by Schenk under this name to the genus PMyctochytrium^ if there seems 
sufiScient reason in the future for maintaining the latter genus distinct from 
Rhizophiddum. 

16. Chyteibium vbbsatilk Scherffel. Parasitic on Synedra sp., brook 
in St. Andrew's St., Cambridge,. 8 August 1932; Coe Fen, Cambridge, 
2 November 1932. 

In both collections the sporangia when mature were obpyriform and possessed 
a branched intramatrical system at the tip of the conspicuous needle-like 
penetration tube. In the St. Andrew’s St. collection (fig. 3, g) the sporangia 
averaged 15 /z in length by 10 /x at their greatest diameter, whereas the material 
from Coe Fen (fig. 3, t) never exceeded Sy, by 5 ft. The latter resembled to 
a marked degree the incompletely known Rhi^pphidium septocarpoides Petersen, 
not only in shape but in the possession of an extramatrical stalk on which rests 
the base of the sporangium, Certain fungi found on TabeUaria sp. at Site 5 
may also belong to this species (fig. 4, a). 

16. CUYTEIDIUM lEFLATUM SpaiTOW. Parasitic on Oedogonium sp,, Site 6 , 
20 September 1932. 

Only the empty operculate sporangia were found (PI. 16, fig. 19). 

17. Chytbidium appbbsstjm Sparrow. Parasitic on Mdoaira variant. 
Site 1, 18 September 1932. 

A few examples of this interesting little fungus, hitherto only reported 
from the United States, were found. The sporangia (PI. 15, figs. 12-14) were 
more broadly pyriform than those of the type-material, being 13-17 y, long by 
3-10/X in diameter, and the zoospores were smaller, seldom exceeding 3/i 
in diimeter. These were discharged after the dehiscence of a very thin«walled 
convex operculum. 
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18. Chytbidium sPHARjEtocAKPUM Dangcard. Parasitic on Mougeoiia sp., 
Coe Fen, Cambridge, 6 September 1932; on filaments of Adhlya sp., Barton 
Mills, Sufiblk, 6 November 1932 ; on Spirogyra sp., Site 1, 6 March 1932. 

The organisms growing on the three hosts appeared morphologically in¬ 
distinguishable. The sporangia were all pyriform and possessed a dehcate, 
sparsely branched rhizoidal system. On Spirogyra (fig. 3, 6, c) they were 
8-10 long by 7 /X in diameter, and the rhizoids extended for a relatively long 
distance within the host cell before branching. On Mougeoiia (fig. 3, dr-f) 
the sporangia were 9-10 fi in height by 7-8 ft in diameter, and branching of the 
rhizoid occurred close to the inner face of the host wall. On Achlya (fig. 3, a) 
they were of uniform size, being 9 /a in height by 7 ft in diameter ; the rhizoidal 
system closely resembled that formed on Spirogyra, In all these fungi the 
zoospores were 2*6-3 ft in diameter and escaped after the dehiscence of a 
strongly convex operculum. 

What may possibly be the same species was found at Site 1 on 18 September 
1932 on Oscillatoria. Here, the pyriform sporangia were 13 /t in height by 10 ft 
in diameter. Since the discharge of the zoospores was not observed, the 
identity of the fungus must remain in doubt. 

19. Chytbidium ohabtophilum Scherff. Parasitic on Btdbochaeie sp., 
Wicken Fen, Cambridge, 1 August 1932 ; saprophytic on Typha pollen (bait), 
Site 6, 20 September 1932. 

In this material, only the spherical sporangia, 7 ft in diameter, strikingly 
ornamented with long, tenuous, radiating hairs were observed (PI. 16, fig. 18). 
The finding of this species on pollen was surprising, since the form had 
hitherto been regarded as a pcirasite of algae, particularly members of the 
Oedogoniaoeae. 

In addition to the afore-mentioned Chytrids, several other fungi (which may 
be species of Chytridium or Rhizophidium) were ihqompletely observed. 

On the intemodal cells of NUeUa tenuissirna (?), originally collected in 
Wicken Fen, Cambridge, a number of pyriform sporangia, 9 ft in height by 
6 ft in diameter, each with a prominent, somewhat eccentrically placed papilla, 
were foimd. Within the host there was a small spherical absorbing organ 
about 3 ft in diameter, which was devoid of rhizoids. No zoospore discharge 
was witnessed. In general, the fungus resembled PUycOdium Chlorogonii 
Serb. 

A second fungus was found parasitizing a spherical unicellular green alga 
at Site 4 on 3 March 1933. The large pyriform sporangium was 25 ft Hi gh by 
23 ft in diameter, and possessed a broad apical pap^. The partially obscured 
intramatrical system appeared to be knob-like. Emergence of the zoospores 
could not be induced. Sporangia similar to these, but smaller (13 x 10 ft) and 
with a branched rhizoidal system, were also found in the same collection 
(PI. 16, fig. 20). 
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20. RmzoFHiDnjM subangumstjm (Br.) Rabenh. Parasitic on Oacil- 
loitaria sp., rear of Ley’s School, Cambridge, 13 February 1933. 

Infected portions of the OscUlaioria filaments were of a greyish oast, and 
were soon fragmented from the uninfected portions of the alga. 

In infecting the host, the spherical body of the zoospore, about in 
diameter, after coming to rest on the apical cell of the alga, produced a broad, 
slightly tapering filament which elongated and penetrated successive cells. 
The most fully developed specimens observed possessed a broad obp 3 n*iform 
extramatrical part, 15-16/x in diameter, which tapered to form an intra- 
matrical ‘ neck ’, from the lower part of which arose the branched or unbranched, 
broadly tubular, often somewhat undulating rhizoidal sj^stem (PI. 17, figs. 1,2). 
The latter was 60-05 ft in length. 

21. Bhizophidiitm lagbnitla (Br.) Fischer. Parasitic on Melosira varianSy 
Site 1, 5 September 1932 ; Site 5, 20 September 1932 ; Coe Fen, Cambridge, 
13 February 1933. 

Immature, narrowly spindle-shaped sporangia were found in relative abun¬ 
dance at the three localities (fig. 4, i-m). In only one instance was a mature 
specimen observed. 

On Synedra and Melosira collected in Coe Fen, 6 September 1932, a form 
was observed (fig. 4, j, n) which appears closely related to R. lagenvla. 
However, the sporangia, which were 18-22 ft long by 8-10 ft in diameter, 
were more broadly fusiform, often resting on a broad base. The branched 
intramatrical system was stout and well developed. 

22. Rhizophidittm simplex (Dang.) Fischer. Parasitic on Spirogyra sp., 
Site 1, 18 September 1932 ; Chhrococcum (?), Site 5, 3 March 1933. 

The sporangia of R. simplex are narrowly pyriform and vary from 8-10 ft 
in height by 6-7 ft in greatest diameter (fig. 3, A, i). The rhizoidal system 
is tenuous, unbranched, and of limited extent, seldom attaining a length 
of more than 10 ft. Upon the deliquescence of the apical papilla the few 
zoospores, 3 ft in diameter, emerge through the terminal pore. There were 
also formed spherical, extramatrical, thick-walled resting spores, 6-7 ft in 
diameter (fig. 3, r). 

In several instances, internal proliferation of the sporangium appeared to have 
taken place (fig. 3, h). Special care was taken to make sure that this 

condition was not in reality an optical effect produced by several superimposed 
sporangia. Nevertheless, considering the small size of these structures further 
observations will be necessary to confirm the occurrence of this phenomenon, 
hitherto unreported in this genus. 

23. RmzoPHiDitJM GONIOSFOBXJM Scherff. Parasitic on Tribonema bombycina 
forma minor, Site 1, 6 March 1933 ; Site 4, 3 March 1933. 

In this interesting fungus the zoospore upon coming to rest on the surface 
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of the host oell loses its dlium (fig. 2, a) and produces a barely perceptible 
penetration tube which pierces the wall and forms within an extremely delicate, 
branched rhizoidal system. The body of the spore as it enlarges quickly 
assumes the cittiform shape so characteristic of the mature sporangium 
(fig. 2, b, d). This, which rests with its long axis parallel with that of the 



Fig. 2. —BhiiMphidmm gonioapomm, Pfurasitio on Tribcnema. 

a. Two very young thalli. x 1100. 

b. Mature oitriform sporangia, x 1100. 

e. Early stages in the process of sexual reproduction, x 1300. 
d. General a{^>eaFanoe of fiingus on host, x 1100. 

6. Mature and discharging sporangia, x 1100. 

/. Male and female (kage) thalli. x 1300. 

g. Receptive thallus with attached male oell. x 1300. 

h. Mature restiag spore with empty male ceU adherent to it. x 1300. 
t. Immature resting spore with male cell. xl300. 

j. Discharged qporangia and resting lipores on host. xllOO. 

• 

algal filament, varieB fitmi 6-7 in height by 7-10 /t in breadth. At maturity 
two lateral, oppoBitdly>plaoed papilbe axe generally ftnmed, whidh upcm the^ 
deHqueBoeaioe allow a numbw of minnte, ovate, texminally uniguttulate 
Boosporea to emerge. ^These are 3^ long by 2^ in diameter (fig. 2, e), 
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The extramatrioal roBting spores, which vary from 6-7/4 in breadth, are 
not only of unusual appearance, being polyhedral and generally six-sided 
in optical section (fig. 2, A, J), but are clearly the result of a well-defined sexual 
process. The latter is similar in its main features to that already described 
as occurring in this and several other species of the genus, and involves the 
transference of the contents of a single (occasionally two) small, relatively 
undeveloped thallus into a larger receptive one. 

Owing to the small size and scarcity of the material, few detailaof the sexual 
process, particularly in the early stages, have been observed either by Scherffel 
or myself. What may be very early stages in the conjugation are shown in 
fig. 2, c. Here, the spores have evidently come to rest in pairs. In one 
instance (fig. 2, c, lower) one spore is already markedly larger than the other, 
whereas in fig. 2,c, upper, they are nearly the same size. It is entirely probable 
that the latter represents the earliest condition : That the spores are at first 
alike in size and that only in their subsequent rate of growth do they differ. 
Since the material did not afford opportunity for continuous observations, 
this sequence awaits confirmation. Such instances as shown in fig. 2, ff, i, 
may indicate that the ^ male ’ thallus has been tom from its rhizoidal con¬ 
nections by the enlargement of the receptive plant, or may show that contact 
with the former had occurred at a relatively late stage in the growth of the 
receptive thallus. Fig. 2, /, might seem to bear out the latter hypothesis. 
Here, a practically mature spherical ‘ female ’ thallus has not as yet made 
contact with the smaller male structure. It would be interesting to know 
whether or not in such cases the plants may mature parthenogenetically. 

The present material differs in no essential features from that described 
by Scherffel, save that the zoospores are smaller (3x2/i, compared with 
6x3/i). The rhizoidal system was not observed by Scherffel and, indeed, 
it is so tenuous as to be nearly invisible. 

24. Rhizophidium qlobosum (Br.) Schroet. Saprophytic on rotifer, Typha 
pollen. Site 2, 8 August 1932 ; parasitic on OaciUatoria sp., Site 1,18 September 
1932. 

Under the above binomial may be considered three forms. The first of 
these was found on the practically empty shell of a rotifer (PI. 19, fig. 19). 
There was nothing to indicate that the fungus had caused the death of the 
animal, although this may possibly have been so. Of the six sporangia found 
on the shell, five were spherical and 15-20 ft in diameter, whereas the sixth 
was somewhat elliptioal and 43 ft in height by 37 ft in breadth. AU had a well- 
developed rhizoidal system. The zoospores, which were about 3 /t in diameter, 
were discharged through 2-3 pores. No resting spores were observed. 

The second fungus was found on pollen of Typha, used to ' bait ’ a water 
culture. It occurred after a few days in considerable numbers on the sub¬ 
stratum (FI. 17, fig. 16). The spherical, multiporous sporangia varied from 
12-17 ft in diameter ; the zoospores were 3 ft in diameter. Within the pollen 
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grain a delicate, branched rhizoidal system was evident* Such a fungus, 
while morphologically resembling M, ghbomm, has generally been termed— 
mainly because of the nature of the substratum— B. pMinia (Br.) Zopf. 
However, from a perusal of Braun’s descriptions and figures it is apparent 
that his fungus possesses more pyriform sporangia, which discharge their 
ssoospores through a single wide apical pore. The most extensive paper on 
these pollen>inhabiting forms, that of Zopf (1887), unfortunately figured as 
E. poUinia ^rangia of both types, and this error has in most cases been 
perpetuated. 

A third Chytrid, found parasitic on filaments of OsciUcUoria, possessed 
sporangia 10-12 fi in diameter, which were at first spherical, but as they matured 
because of the formation of very prominent papillse, became more angular 
in outline (PI. 17, fig. 3). The sparsely branched rhizoidal system was more 
delicate than that formed in either the rotifer or pollen grains. The mature 
zoospores, which swarmed out through the pores formed upon the deliquescence 
of the papillae, were similar in size and appearance to those previously described. 
This fungus appears almost identical with that described by Braun as 
B. sttbangvloaum, differing only in the smaller size of its sporangia and in their 
lateral position on the host filament. It is indeed a matter of doubt whether 
Dangeard (1886) and later observers have correctly interpreted Braun’s species. 

All three of the above forms agree in having (1) practically spherical sporangia, 
the giant ovate one on rotifer being an exception; (2) approximately the 
same type and extent of rhizoidal development; and (3) more than one pore 
formed for the exit of the zoospores. Further, the latter are constantly 3/x 
in diameter. Thus, while these fungi are nearly identical morphologically, 
whether or not they are physiologically the same is a matter for further study. 
In no other genus is cross-inoculatioh work more needed than hi Bhizophidium, 
nor more urgently necessary than in the aggregation of forms termed 
jB. globosum, 

25. Bhizophidium oabpophilum Zopf. Parasitic on eggs of AcMya spp. 
and MonMepharie maorandra, Site 2, 21 August 1932; eggs of Dictyuchua 
momaporua, Kew Gardens, 1 February 1933, 

This ubiquitous species is commonly found in old water cultures of filamentous 
Phycomycetes. The sporangia, which may occur in great numbers on the 
host (PI. 17, fij^. 4, 5), are at first spherical, but at maturity because of the 
formation of a prominmit apical papilla become distinctly pyriform. They 
vary from 7-10^ in diameter and possess a single delicate rhizoid, which 
occasionally may branch in its more distal portion. Spherical, extramatrical, 
smooth-walled resting spores, 5-9 /a in diameter are formed in abundance. 

26. BmzoFHxnnJM sfhabbooabfitm (Zopf) Fischer. Parasitic (?) on a 
nematode. Site 4, 3 March 1933. 

The material of this fungus was found on A single cadaver of the worm 
(PI. 19, fig. 16, 6), where it was associated with Lagmidium (PI, 19, fig. 18, a), 
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Saprolegnia (PI. 19, fig. 16, 6, d), and Aphanomyces (PI. 19, fig. 16, a, c). AD 
of these fungi were weU established within the host and were at the moment 
exhibiting sporangial activity. 

The sporangia and rhizoidal system of the Chytrid (PI. 19, fig. 16 b) closely 
resemble those of the preceding species. The first-named structures, which 
were 15-18 in diameter, at maturity Uberated their spores (4-6 ft in diameter) 
in a compact majss apparently held together by a vesicular structure or imbedded 
in a gelatinous matrix (PI. 19, figs. 17, 18). No ciliary action was manifested 
as they escaped, but after remaining motionless at the mouth of the sporangium 
for a few moments they assumed individual motility and darted away. 

Although occurring on an animal host, the present fungus does not 
seem morphologically diiferent from that described by Zopf (1884) on 
Spirogyra. I have also found a similar form on nematodes in the United 
States (1933 c). 

In addition to these undoubted species of Ehizophidium, several fungi were 
found which were impossible to classify, since the method of zoospore discharge 
was not observed. 

The first of these, found parasitic on Spirogyra sp., at Site 1, 18 September 
1932, possessed regularly S5rmmetrical p3rriform sporangia, 13 ft high by 
10 ft in diameter, with a prominent apical papiUa (fig. 4, i). The slender, 
straight rhizoid was occasionally swollen Just beneath the inner face of the 
host wall. The second fungus (fig. 3, a), also found on Spirogyra and coUected 
in Coe Fen, Cambridge, on 12 August 1932, possessed a broadly urceolate 
sporangium, 10 ft in height by 9 ft in diameter, which was surmoimted by a 
somewhat laterally placed, wide, slightly extruded pore, the position of which 
gave a tilted appearance to the whole sporangium. The intramatrical part 
was unusual, consisting of a cluster of rather stout, stubby digitations. A 
spherical, thick-walled, extramatrical resting spore, 10 ft in diameter, with a 
rhizoidal system similar to that of the sporangium, was also found. 

27. Phlyctochytkium (?) biporosum Couch. Parasitic on Spirogyra sp.. 
Site 1, 18 September 1932. 

What possibly may be examples of this Chytrid were found in relative 
abundance on the alga. The ovate, somewhat truncate sporangia, 9-11 ft 
in diameter, were provided at maturity with two broad, generaUy symmetncafly 
placed papillse of discharge which gave a somewhat bicomate appearance 
to the whole body (fig. 3, m-p). Within the host cell an occasionaUy slightly 
infiated unbranched or rarely branched rhizoidal system was observed. Upon 
the deliquescence of the papillae the spherical, unicUiate zoospores, 3 ft in 
diameter, were Uberated. In several instances extramatrical, spherical, thick- 
waUed resting spores (fig. 3, q) were found associated with these sporangia 
and may possibly belong to the species. 

The tenuity of the rhizoids and the laok of any pronounced tendency to 
lOjqjT, TOURN—BOTANY, VOL. L 2 H 
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EXFLANATtOK OF FlO. 3« 

a. Chj/tHMtm 9phaeT<>earpum on a filanoent of AMya, x 1100. 
hf 0 . Same fiingus on SpiroQyra. x 1100. 
d*-f. Same on Mouffeotia, x 1100. 

g, Ohytridiufn versatile (?) on Synedra. X 1100. 

h, «. Diflolutfging sporangia of Rhizophidium simplex on Spirogyra. x 1100. 
y, k* Spomngia apparently undergoing mtemal proliferation, x 1100. 

I, 01pidium*)Ske fungus in cell of Euglena sp. x 800. 

WHO. Immature sporangia of PMycUKhytrium (?) biporosum, parasitio on Spirogt/ra sp. 
XllOO. 

p. Discharged sporangium. xllOO. 

q. Resting spore found associated with sporangia of P. biporosum. x 1100. 

r. Resting spores associated with sporangia of R. simplex on CMoroeoceum. x 1300. 

s. Empty sporangium and resting spore of Rhizophidium (?) sp. on Spirogyra. x 1100. 

t. Ohytridium versatile {J) on diatom, x 1100. 


form an intramatrioal swelling makes the generic disposition of this material 
questionable. A discussion of P. biporosum has recently been given by the 
writer (1933 c). 

28. Phlyotochytrium quapbicobnb (de Bary) Schroet. Parasitic on 
CladopJuyra sp., Trumpington St. Brook, Cambridge, 8 August 1932. 

The broadly ovate sporangia were about 13 p broad at the base, 10-11 p 
high, and were crowned with four cleft teeth, which surrounded the wide exit 
pore (fig. 4, o). Within the host there was a spherical portion about 7 ft in 
diameter which was devoid of rhizoids. 

29. Phlyotochytrium latbralb, sp. n. Parasitic on Spirogyra sp., Site 1, 
24 May 1933. 

Sporangia smooth-walled, spherical at first but becoming somewhat flattened 
and dome-like at maturity, 12-15 p in diameter by 10-13 p in height; rhizoidal 
system consisting of a subspherical enlargement 9-10 p in diameter by 6-7 p 
in height, formed on the inner surface of the host wall beneath the sporangium, 
provided with a laterally placed, generally branching rhizoid. Zoospores 
formed within the sporangium, spherical, 4-6 ft in diameter, posteriorly 
uniciliate with a prominent oil globule; liberated through a pore formed 
upon the deliquescence of an apical papilla. Resting spores extramatrioal, 
spherical, with a smooth, thick wall, 12 ft in diameter, the content containing 
a large reserve globule. 

Phlyotochytrium latbralb, sp, n. Zoosporangiis sphaeroideis v. hemi- 
sphaeri(^, membrana levi munita, 12-15 ft x 10-13 ft, vesicula infrasporangiali 
mtramatricali rhizoides laterales gignente praeditis ; zoosporis globosis, 4-5 ft 
dia., uniguttulatis, 1-oiliatis; spmris perdurantibus extramatricalis, uni- 
guttulatisp membrana crassa levi praeditis. 

2h2 
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This species differs from other similar congeneric forms in its possession 
of a single main rhizoidal stalk, which constantly emerges somewhat laterally, 
rather than centrally, from the subsporangial swelling (PI. 17, figs. 6-8, 10). 
The resting spores (PI. 17, fig. 9) associated with the sporangia probably belong 
to the fungus, although their germination was not seen. 

30. SoHBBFFBLiOMyoBS PABASiTANS, nom. nov. *. Parasitic on resting cells 
of EugUna sp.. Site 4, 3 March 1933. 

ScHBBPFBLioMYCBS, nom. nov. 

Syn. Scherffelia Sparrow in Trans. Brit. Mycol. Soe. xviii, p. 216 (1933). 

Non Scherffelia Pascher, in * Hedwigia % Ui, p. 281 (1912). 

Zoospores lying free in the water, upon germination producing a narrow 
tube, the tip of which upon coming into contact with the host cell becomes 
anchored to the latter by a poorly developed intramatrical system; extra- 
matrical tip of the germ tube expanding and becoming the sporangium, to 
which is attached the empty cyst of the zoospore. Zoospores posteriorly 
uniciliate, discharged from the sporangium after the deliquescence of a single 
papilla. Besting spores extramatrical, thick-walled, with a single appen¬ 
dicular cell, apparently formed in the same manner as the sporangia. 

SoHERFFELIOMYOBS PABASITANS, nom. nOV. 

Syn. Scherffelia paraeUana Sparrow in Trans. Brit. Mycol. Soc. xviii, p. 216 (1933). 

Sporangium at first lachrymose, becoming spherical or subspherical at 
maturity, resting in the concavity formed by the collapsed host cell, 17-22 p, 
in diameter, joined by a narrow tube of varying length to a spherical cysto- 
spore, 2*5-3 /x in diameter ; with a barely perceptible, single, short; unbranched 
intramatncal tube; contents at first colourless, at maturity charged with 
orange oil droplets. Zoospores minute, innumerable, spherical or ovoid, 
2-3 /X in diameter with a single orange globule; emerging in a compact mass 
from the broad mouth of the sporangium and remaining for a few seconds 
at the orifice, the mass then becoming disorganized as the spores assume 
motility. Besting spores spherical or ovoid, thick-walled, brownish, 8-10/x 
high by 10-14 ft in diameter, attached by a narrow, often somewhat curved 
tube to a single cystospore, 3 ft in diameter ; germination not observed. 

This exceedingly interesting little fungus appeared in relative abundance 
in material of Euglem left in Petri dishes in the laboratory for several days. 
Its development, which exhibited a rather unusual variation of the basic 
Chytridium-ty]ge, was as follows :— 

The zoospores, after escape from the sporangium, did not come to rest 
directly on the surface of the host, but lay motionless in the medium and 
encysted. Upon germination there was produced a narrow tube, the tip of 

* A Latin description pf this fungus was given in the Trans. Brit. Mycol. Soc. xviii, 
p. 217 (1933), and ‘ Myoologia xxvi, p. 377 (1934). 
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which made contact with the host cell. This tube soon became anchored to 
the EugUna by a small lachrymose appressorium on the distal surface of 
which there was produced a peg-like or .often knob-like intramatrical structure 
(PI. 18, figs. 14-17). Further growth involved not the enlargement of the spore 
body itself, but the expanded extramatrical tip of the germ tube which had 
first functioned as an anchoring organ. This continued to enlarge (PI. 18, 
figs. 18-20), and ultimately became a spherical or subspherical sporangium, 
which often appeared imbedded in the cup-like cavity formed by the now 
collapsed and discoloured Eughna cell (PI. 18, fig. 22). Occasionally, a series 
of intramatrical digitations seemed to anchor the sporangium to the host 
(PI. 18, fig. 21). 

The content of the sporangium was at first colourless, but as it matured 
became charged with minute, evenly dispersed droplets of orange-coloured 
oil. These in turn, as maturation continued, coalesced to form larger droplets 
until at maturity the protoplasm possessed numerous regularly placed, 
conspicuous, coloured globules. Attached to the sporangium, which varied 
from 17-22/i in diameter, were the empty cyst and germ tube of the zoospore 
(PL 18, figs. 22, 27). Upon the deliquescence of a rather broad, slightly 
erumpent apical papilla which had developed during maturation, the contents 
moved out in a compact mass seemingly surrounded by a vesicle (PL 18, 
fig. 23). After a short period of rest before the orifice (PL 18, fig. 24), the spores 
gradually fell away from each other and assumed either an amoeboid (PL 18, 
fig. 26) or a ciliary type of movement (PL 18, fig. 25). There seemed some 
evidence for the assumption that some sort of vesicle was present around 
the emerging spores, for in one instance during discharge, for some unknown 
reason, the mass was ruptured and the individuals floated out into the medium 
only at the point of rupture. Many hundreds of spores were produced by 
a single sporangium. These were spherical, rarely ovoid, 2*5-3 fi in diameter, 
although occasional examples reached 5-6 ft, were posteriorly uniciliate, and 
possessed a small spherical orange-coloured globule. They assumed a rapid 
darting and hopping motion, which often alternated with prolonged periods 
of very pronounced amoeboid activity (PL 18, fig. 26). 

Spherical or ovate, extramatrical resting spores, often with a somewhat 
flattened base were found in limited numbers (PL 18, fig. 28). These were 
8-10/X in height by 10-14/x in diameter, and possessed guttulate contents 
within a moderately thickened, smooth, light brown wall. Each was attached 
to an empty cystospore, 3 ft in diameter, by a slender, straight or slightly 
curved process. The intramatrical part appeared peg-like. While no early 
stages in the formation of these resting spores were observed, it appeared 
that they had undergone the same method of development as the sporangia. 
Further, from a comparison of the sizes of the attached cystospores (3 ft) 
and the zoospores (2*5-3 ft) it seemed improbable that any copulatory process 
involving motile gametes had preceded resting spore formation. It is possible, 
however, that a type of sexual reproduction similar to that of Zygorhizvlium 
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Explanation of Fia. 4. 

a. Sporaiigia of Chytridium versctHU (7) on Tabellaria, x 1100. 

b. g, h. Sporangia of Podochytrium davatum on TabeUaria, x 1100. 

c. /. Immature sporangia of Podochytriuin lanceoUUum on MeUmra, x 800. 

d. Discharging sporangium and zooi^re. x 800. 

e. Empty sporangium. x$00. 

i, Sporangium of Chytrid on Spirogyra. x 1100. 

j, n. Broadly fusiform sporangia of Rhizophidium lagentUa (7) on MeUmra, X 1100. 

k, U More typical, narrowly fusiform, immature sporangia: k, on Afehsira; I, m, on 

Synedra, xllOO. 

0 . Mature sporangium of Phlyctochytrium guadricorne on Oladophora» x 1100. 
p. Discharged sporangium of EctrogeUa monostoma on Syned/ra (7). A few quiescent zoo¬ 
spores are shown within the sporangium, x 800. 
g. Mytocytium-Vikio fungus in diatom, x 1100. 


may have occurred. The unique method of development exhibited by 
Scherffelicmyces clearly entitles it to generic distinction. 

At least two other fungi have been previously described which may be 
allied to Scherffdumycea, The first, and most doubtful, was reported by 
Archer (1867) in describing a new fungus termed Chytridium Barkerianum. 
From the lack of figures and significant notes on its method of development, 
the fungus is difficult to visualize. As described by Archer, the body of the 
sporangium is somewhat flattened, concave, and composed of four prominent, 
broadly rounded, equal lobes. From the centre of the concave upper portion 
a slender, vertical, hyaline process arose which was terminated by a minute 
knob. The whole structure was sometimes observed to be anchored to the 
substratum by an intramatrical rhizoidal system. The zoospores escaped 
from the apices of the lobes. Neither the ciliation nor size were given nor were 
the dimensions of the sporangia included. It seems very possible that in this 
species we have a type of development similar to that of ScherffeHomycea^ 
the terminal knob being the cyst of the zoospores. In the shape of the 
sporangium it differs markedly from S, parasitana. 

The second, better-known, fungus has been described by Zopf (1884) as 
Rhizidium appendicviabum. From both description and figures, the develop¬ 
ment is very similar. The sporangia of Zopf’s species, are, however, pyriform, 
colourless, and the resting spore is distinctly apiculate. While assigned 
by Fischer (1892) and later monographers to Rhizophidium^ it might better 
be placed in Scherffdiomyeea. The binomial Scherffdiomyces (ippendicttMus 
(Zopf), comb, nov., is, thmfbre, applied to it. 

31. Poboghytehtm olavatum Pfitzer. Parasitic on Fmgdiaria sp., Site 5, 
20 September 1932. 

In dishes of vegetable frash from Site 5, there developed after some weeks 
a large number of Fragdlaria, The fungus appeared shortly thereafter in 
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considerable numbers on the diatom. Its sporangia (fig. 4, 6, jr, A) were 
typically clavate, 6-8 fi in diameter by 10-12 fi in height, with a basal, oup-like, 
sterile part, 2*5-3 /a in diameter, which was sessile or occasionally borne on 
a short needle-like stalk. Emerging from the distal portion of the latter there 
could be occasionally discerned within the host cell a delicate, branched 
rhizoidal system. Posteriorly uniciliate, uniguttulate, spherical zoospores, 
2*5-3 ft in diameter, were formed, and emerged from the sporangium upon the 
deliquescence of a broad apical papilla. 

32. PoDOOHYTRiUM LANOBOLATUM Sparrow ♦. Parasitic on Mehaira variam, 
Site 1, 26 December 1932. 

Sporangium smooth-walled, colourless, lanceolate, 8-10 ft in diameter by 
20-25 fi in height, tapering at each end to 3-4 ft, resting upon a sterile cup-like 
or occasionally knob-like base, 4-5 ft in diameter, with a single needle-like 
intramatrical stalk which gives rise to a few sparsely branched rhizoids at 
its tip. Zoospores spherical, uniguttulate, posteriorly uniciliate, 3-4 ft in 
diameter, discharged successively from the narrow apex of the sporangium 
through a small pore formed by the deliquescence of a papilla. Resting spores 
not observed. 

This interesting fungus was encountered in limited numbers and the stages 
in its development were not observed. It differs strikingly from the only 
other congeneric form— P, davatum —in the lanceolate shape of its sporangium 
(fig. 4, c-/). The whole plant often appears tilted, due, no doubt, to the fact 
that the parasite seemed to have gained entrance to the alga in the region 
of the juncture of the two valves. In superficial aspect it not unlike 
specimens of Rhizophidium lagenvla. Infected cells were readily recognized 
by the green, disintegrated appearance of the chloroplasts. 

33. Bhizidiopsis emmanuelbnsis f Sparrow |. Parasitic on Mdosira 
varians and Nitzachiam sp., Site 1, 7 March 1933. 

Bhizidiopsis Sparrow. 

Zoospore, upon coming to rest on the host cell, encysting and producing 
an intramatrical rhizoidal system ; forming a broad extramatrical germ tube 
which enlarges and becomes, with the cystospore, the sporangium. Zoospores 
posteriorly uniciliate, fully formed within the sporangium and discharged 


* A Latin description of this fungus was given in the Trans. Brit. MycoL Soc. xviii, 
p. 216 (1933). 

t So named not only to recall a site exceedingly rich in all types of aquatic fungi— 
Chapm€Ui*B Garden,—^but also to express my thanks in an all too inadequate manner to the 
Master and Fellows of Emmanuel CoUege, Cambridge, for their many kindnesses during 
the progress of this investigation. 

t A Latin description of this fungus was given in the Trans. Brit. Mycol. Soc. xviii, 
p. 216 (1933). 
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afW the deliquescence of a papilla. Resting spores extramatrical, thick- 
walled ; producing a sporangium upon germination. 

RhIZIOIOPSIS BMMANUIBLXNSIS SpaiTOW. 

Sporangium smooth-walled, pyriform or clavate, 6-12/x long by 6-10/x 
in diameter, the long axis generally parallel with that of the algal filament; 
attached by its narrower end to, and continuous with, the rounded cyst 
of the zoospore, which is 3-4 /x in diameter ; forming 4-12 or more zoospores, 
3-4/a in diameter, which at maturity are discharged through a single apical 
pore. Resting spores spherical or somewhat flattened, thick-walled, 4-4*5/a 
in diameter, surrounded by a dark brown, rough incrustation; upon 
germination producing a sporangium. 

The developmental features of Bhizidiopsis (PL 18, figs. 1-4) present another 
variation of the Ohytridium~type and resemble closely those of Podochytrium, 
However, in contrast, at no time in either mature or discharged sporangia 
(PI. 18, figs. 6-7, 9, 11, 12) could traces of a sterile basal portion be found. 
Rather, the contents of both basal and distal parts produced zoospores. The 
relatively small resting spores (PL 18, fig. 8) appeared as rusty, spherical or 
flattened structures on empty or nearly empty algal cells. Generally, no 
intramatrical system of any kind could be observed. These spores readily 
germinated after being in the laboratory for a few hours. In this process 
(PL 18, figs. 10, 13) a small sporangium, never more than 8 /x long by 4 /x in 
diameter, was extruded from the main body of the spore. While the method 
of formation of these resting structures was not observed, from their small 
size it would seem that they were formed from a single zoospore which 
had come to rest on the alga, encysted, and surrounded itself with a stout 
protective wall. 

34. Entophlyotis apiouiata (Br.) Fischer. Parasitic on resting cells of 
Evglena sp., Site 4, 3 March 1933. 

Several specimens of what is probably this fungus were found. The 
broadly pyriform body of the sporangium, which was about 13 /x in diameter 
by 14 /X high, was only partially immersed m the host, the narrow apex extending 
through the wall of the substratum. At maturity the zoospores, which were 
posteriorly uniciliate and 2*6-3 p in diameter, emerged in an amoeboid manner 
through a pore formed by the deliquescence of the tip of the sporangium. 
After resting for a few moments before the opening, they initiated a violent 
jerking soon succeeded by a hopping motion, produced by a strong fiexing 
of the cilium, which quickly carried them away (PL 14, fig. 7). Other more 
symmetrical sporangia, 14-16 ft in diameter by 16-18 p high, were also found 
in the same material (PL 14, figs. 8, 9). In none was there evidence of an 
intramatrical rhizoidal system, and, since the material was growing in company 
with other forms which I wished to study further, I was unwilling to remove 
the dense chlorophyll of the host cell with alcohol to determine this point. 
Hence, there remains the possibility that these are species of Olpidium. 
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36. ENTOPHLYons CSCBNKOWSKIANA (Zopf) Fischer. Farasitio m 
sp., Wioken Fen, Cambs., Streighton, dsumbs., 1 August 1932 ; Cladopham 
Trumpington St., Cambridge, 3 August 1932; FatwAeria sp., Streighton, 
Gambs., 18 September 1932 ; Oedogonium sp., Site 6, 20 September 1932, 

Since spedfio differences in this genus are at present founded on reaty 
questionable characters, for the purposes of this paper the fungi found on 
these various hosts will be described under the binomial E. Cienkowakiam. 

In the collections from Wioken Fen and Streighton, the fungi on Spvtogyra 
were practically identical, save that the Chytrid from the former locality pos* 
sessed more narrowly pyriform sporangia and more elliptical resting spores. 
The sporangia of the Wioken Fen material (PI. 14, fig. 13) were 11 in height 
by 12 in diameter, the resting spores 16 X12 /i. In the fungus from Streighton 
(PL 14, figs. 16, 17) the sporangia were 12-21 fi in diameter by 14-22 (i in 
height, and the resting spores practically spherical and 14-15 (jl in diameter; 
further, the rhizoids were much stouter and more profusely branched. Both 
forms agreed in having rhizoidal s 3 rstems arising from a single basal stalk. 
The fungi on Vaucheria and Oedogonium were identical in every respect with 
that of the parasite of Spirogyra from Wicken Pen. 

On Cladophora^ the sporangia were practically spherical (PI. 14, fig. 18) 
and varied from 8-10 ft in diameter. In the nature and mode of attachment 
of the rhizoids this organism differed markedly from the fungi previously 
described. These emerged from several points on the lower half of the 
sporangium, rather than from a single main trunk, and were delicate and 
practically isodiametric throughout. Another, perhaps less distinctive feature, 
was its method of zoospore discharge. In the other forms, the spores, after 
passing out of the sporangium, formed at the mouth of the discharge tube 
a motionless compact mass (PI. 14, fig. 14) which persisted for a few seconds 
before ' bursting ’ apart (PL 14, fig. 16). Immediately following, the spores 
assumed motility. In the CUxdophora fungud, on the other hand, the spores 
emerged individually from the discharge tube and swam away at once (PL 14, 
fig. 18). Further, this form produced a smaller number of spores in each 
sporangium. The resting spores were not observed. Considering these 
differences, it is possible that the Chytrid on Cladophora is more nearly allied 
to E. rMzina —a species in which the rhizoidB emerge from several points on 
the sporangium—than to E. Cienkowakiam, 

What may be another species of the genus, possibly distinct from other 
congeneric forms, was found on material of Spirogyra collected at Site 6, 
20 September 1932. The sporangia were broadly pyriform, 16-17 p in diameter 
by 20-21 ft in height, and possessed at maturity a short, stout discharge tube, 
which pierced the host wall (PL 14, fig. 10). From the surface of the lower 
third of the sporangium two oppositely placed rhizoids emerged, which 
branched and extended for a short distance in the host cell. All efforts to 
induce discharge of the zoospores were fruitiess, and it remains a questioii 
whether the form is a species of EfUojjMiP^ia or Endodiptrium* Discharged 
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fi|M3Tai]gia (PI. 14| fig. 11) showed no eyidenoes of operoula. Immature stages 
of a parasite closely resembling Entophlyctia buUigera were observed on material 
of Btdbachaeie collected in Wicken Fen, 1 August 1932 (PL IS, fig. 18). 

86. (^DOCHYTBIXJM BBTUOATUM Karling. Saprophytic on leaves of 
Elodetty Site 2, 6 August 1^32; Wicken Pen, 9 September 1932; decayed 
grass leaves, ditch, rear of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 11 October 1932; 
decayed grass leaves, Site 5, 20 September 1932; decayed grass leaves and 
stems, Kew Gardens, 1 November 1932. 

Karling’s excellent paper (1935), giving details of the cultivation of this 
Chytrid on artificial media, is of unusual interest. The fungus is probably 
widespread both in the United States and Great Britain. 

37. Nowakowskiblla blbgans (Nowak.) Schroet. Saprophytic on leaves 
of Elodea, Wicken Pen, Cambs., 9 September 1932; Site 2, 2 October 1932 ; 
on decayed grass leaves, ditch, rear of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 11 October 
1932. 

In the material on Elodea from Site 2, rather thick-walled bodies were formed 
(PI. 17, fig. 17), which, while resembling in shape the apophysate sporangia, 
contained a number of large spherical oil globules about in diameter. 
Since the latter seem too large to be the globules of the zoospores, and con¬ 
sidering the thick walls surrounding the whole structure, it is possible that these 
thick-walled bodies may be temporary resting sporangia or immature resting 
spores. 

NovoakowskieUa appears to be relatively common in the vicinity of Cambridge, 
especially on old leaves of Elodea, It may often be recovered from gross 
cultures by baiting them with pieces of boiled grass culms. 

38. PoLYPHAGTTS Euglenae Nowak. Parasitic on the temporary resting 
cells of Euglena sp., ditch, rear of Ley’s School, Cambridge, 7 February 1933 ; 
Site 4, 3 March 1933. 

This exceedingly interesting and beautiful Chytrid developed extensively 
after two to three days in Petri dishes of Euglena scum maintained in the 
laboratory. It occuned in association with Scherffeliomycee and various 
other fungi. Since the morphology is so well known from the excellent 
researches of earlier investigators, tkere seems no reason for including it here, 
save in one particular, namely, the character of the outer wall of the resting 
eqpore. It will be recalled that, in typical material of P. Eughnaey this wall 
possesses short buUations over its surface. 

In the present material, which was maintained in the laboratory for over 
a month, of the many hundreds of resting spores observed only a very few 
were found to be ornamented, the vast majority being smooth-walled. As 
Nowalcowdd (1876) has pointed out, the occurrence of ornamented and smooth- 
walled * races ’ in this spedee is in need of thorough investigation. Certainly 
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the two spores are very diflFerent, not only with regard to the wall, but in the 
shape of the whole structure. In the Cambridge fungus they were very 
definitely elliptical in outline (PL 14, fig. 21) with truncated ends. In material 
of this species collected in Denmark in July 1933, large numbers of the bullate- 
walled resting spores were formed to the total exclusion of the smooth-walled 
variety. In the great majority these spores were 4 )raotically spherical (PI. 14, 
fig. 22). No significant differences in size separated the two types, although 
the smooth-walled ones were somewhat smaller (16-29/x long x 12-20/x in 
width, compared with 23-42 /x in diameter). 

Since earlier investigators found both types of resting spores mixed in their 
cultures ♦, it seemed logical to assume—considering the similarity in other 
respects of the two fungi—^that they were the same species. While Nowakowski 
seems in general to have adopted this attitude in his 1876 paper, mainly 
because of the absence of data on the nature of the wall in successive generations 
of the same plant, he did suggest the possibility, as has been stated, of the 
presence of two distinct races. It is of interest to note that in his 1878 paper, 
written in Polish (1878), the smooth-walled form is termed P. Ev^hnae var. 
minor, 1 am inclined to believe that further researches will establish the fact 
that there are two distinct species involved, which may occur together or 
separately, rather than Wager’s (1913) contention that they are produced 
by the same species under varying conditions of nutriment. 

39. ? Rhizidium spp. Saprophytic on decaying vegetable debris, Site 5, 
20 September 1932. 

Two fungi of doubtful affinities, but possibly related to Rhizidium^ were 
found in pieces of vegetable debris ,firom Site 6. The first these possessed 
a pyriform sporangium 20 ft high by 13 ft in diameter (PL 17, fig. 12), which was 
provided at its apex with a broad, tapering, slightly bent discharge tube about 
5 ft in diameter by 15 ft in length. The whole structure rested on a short 
thick-walled stalk, which gave rise to two oppositely placed secondary branches. 
These in turn branched and rebranched, forming a fairly extensive rhizoidal 
system, the tips of which made contact with pieces of the decaying vegetable 
matter. While the presence in the contents of regularly placed spherical 
oil globules indicated that the sporangium was mature, ail efforts to induce 
zoospore discharge were futUe. 

The second (PL 17, fig. 11) was of a somewhat different character and of 
more doubtful affinities. The central body was spherical or occasionally 
dome-shaped, and varied from 14-18 ft in height by 13 /x in diameter. From 
opposite sides of this structure, which undoubtedly was formed from the 
expanded body of the zoospore, there were produced two or more rather stout 

* In de Bary's slides of this fungus in the British Museum {N.H.), labelled ' Mai, 1876, 
glyc. Nowakowski both types are present in the same mount. Incidentally, this material 
can certainly be considered a co-type of the fungus. 
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main axes of an extensive rhizoidal system which ramified throughout the 
debris* The contents possessed a number of irregularly shaped, colourless, 
refractive bodies. Here, again, the production of zoospores was not observed, 
and the affinities of the fungus could not be determined, although in certain 
features it strongly resembled Polyphagua, 


BLASTOCLADIALES. 

40. Blastooladia bamosa Thaxter. Saproph 3 rtic on fruit of apple, Site 3, 
29 November 1932. 

This species was found only once. The basal portion consisted of a narrowly 
cylindrical main axis, 130long by 33 /li in diameter, which at its apex 
branched and rebranched, forming a number of secondary branches, on the 
tips of which the reproductive organs were formed. The whole plant was 
about 460/1 in length (PI. 20, fig. 7). The sporangia, which were oval or 
broadly fusiform, varied ftom 60-70 in length by 20-26 /it in diameter. The 
colourless, relatively thin-walled, narrowly clavate, basally truncated resting 
spores were 40-50 /t in length by 13-20 y. in diameter. 

41. Blastooladia bostbata Minden. Saprophytic on twigs of Aesculua sp.. 
Site 3, 9 September 1932. 

Several tufts of this fungus were found growing in company with Rhipidium 
and Blastocladia Priin^aheimii (PI. 20, fig. 14). The whole thallus, including 
the hold-fasts, was over 500/x in length, and consisted, as in the preceding 
species, of a narrowly cylindrical basal axis, 140-150/t in length by 15-25/x 
in diameter, which in its distal portion branched and rebranched in a dicho¬ 
tomous or pseudo-dichotomous manner. The tips of the branchlets bore 
broadly fusiform, somewhat attenuated, basally truncate sporangia, 47-55/x 
in length by 17-20/x in greatest diameter (10/x at the base). The zoo.spores, 
which emerged from the sporangium in a compact column before dispersing, 
were spherical, posteriorly uniciliate, and about 10 /x in diameter. The brown, 
punctate, thick-walled resting spores, which were borne in the same manner 
as the sporangia, were somewhat ellipsoid with a prominent apical beak, and 
rested on a broad, truncated, slightly elongated base. They were 30-37/x 
in length by 15-20 /x in greatest diameter (10-15 /x at the base). Unbeaked 
resting spores were also occasionally formed. 

42. Blastooladia Pbingshbimii Reinsch. Saprophytic on twigs of various 
types ; apples ; throughout the year. Sites 1, 2, 3. 

This ubiquitous species may be obtained at any time in any quantity at all 
the sites in the vicinity of Cambridge. 

Included under this binomial there are grouped plants which superficially 
exhibit a wide variation, but which generally have in common cylindrical 
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sporangia at least five times (usually mow) longer thaai wide, and brown, 
thick-walled, punctate, oval or spherical, sometimes somewhat dongated 
resting spores with a rounded apex and truncated base. 

As has been suggested, the thallus presents a remarkable series of variations, 
a description of which cannot be entered into at this time. It has been noted, 
however, that when plants occur in rounded pustules on the surface of the 
substratum they exhibit more frequently the somewhat arborescent habit 
with terminally swollen tips than when growing in narrow slits on the fruits. 
In the latter case the tree-Uke habit is lost, the termini are only s%htly swollen, 
and the plants assume a more open ramose character. In the present material 
(PI. 20, fig. 5), the sporangia varied from 80-160 ft m length by lO-SOft m 
diameter; the resting spores were 32-60 fi long by 22-35f( in greatest diameter, 
occasional ones being nearly spherical, 32 x 30 /a, while others were very elongate, 
60 x 25/4. 

It is evident that a considerable amount of work must be done before all 
the forms now grouped under J5. Pringsheimii can be definitely proven to belong 
to one species. The type shown in PI. 20, fig. 5, and the branched variants, 
the writer regards as most nearly fitting the usual concept of the species. 

43. Blastooladia glombbata, sp. n. Saprophytic on sunken twigs of 
Aeacuhia, Site 2, 24 December 1932 ; 20 April 1933. 

Whole plant, exclusive of hold-fasts and sterile setae, 693-920 in length, 
with stout smooth walls up to 10*4 /i thick ; basal cell stout, very broad at the 
base, 312-364 /i in length by 104-162 fi in diameter, rarely unbranched, usually 
giving rise distally to 2-6 broad, somewhat olavate branches, 195-556 fi long 
by 52-111 (A in diameter, on the termini of which are borne jp dense clusters 
the reproductive organs, and also, in some plants, long slender branched 
or unbranched setae. Sporangia typically broadly elliptical, often slightly 
curved ; resting on a short, coUar-like, truncated basal attenuation ; varying 
from 63-169/4 in length, majority 88-100/4 (average 97/4) by 34-63/4 in 
diameter, majority 42-52 /4 (average 50 /4), usually maintaining a ratio of length 
to width of l*3-2*3:1; zoospores spherical, posteriorly uniciliate, 10/4 in 
diameter. Besting spores nearly spherical, oval, or somewhat elongate, 
basally truncate, 39-52 /4 in length by 36-49 /4 in diameter (average 46 x 396 ft). 

Blabtogladia glombbata, sp. n. *. Planta omnis, saeptis sterilibus et 
radicibus exclusis, altitudine 693-920/4, moenia solida et levia crassitudine 
ad 10*4 /4 ; cella solida, basi lato maxime, longitudine 312-364 /4 et per medium 
104-162/4, raro irramosa, proferens plerumque a duobus ad sex ramos clavae 
smulis, longos 195-556/4 et latos 52-111/4, quorum in terminis et genitalia 
in corymbis densis lata sunt et in plantis nonnullis saetae But ramosae aut 

* l am indebted to Prof. J. B. Stearns for Latin desori^tions of this speoies as well as 
those of Myzocyf/htm zoopihcrum and Pyikiwn perigynommt 
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iiramoaae. bporangia plerumque elliptioa et eaepe ourvata mimme, in baai 
brevi et torqui simili posita; longitudine 63-169/* (maior pars 8S-100/*, 
media 97 /*), per medium 34-63 /* (maior pars 42-52 /*, media 50 /*); zoospmn 
q>ha«rioa, una cilia, 10 ju per medium. Spermata quiesoentia aut prope 
sphaerioa aut ovata aut aliquantum longa, longitudine 39-52 /*, per medium 
36-49 1 * (media 46 x 39*6 ja). 

Naetodadia glomerata (PI. 20, iiga. 4, 9) appears to be distinct from B. Fringe^ 
heimii, which ^m the character of the resting spore it most nearly resembles, 
in the general shape of the thallus and in the shape of the sporangia. The 
different aspect of the jdant body is brought about m the main by the 






Fio. 6. 




a--d. Outline of shapes of sporangia of Blastocladia Pringakeiinii. 
e. Shortest sporangium foimd of B, Pringaheimii; non-typioal. 

j-j. Outlines of sporangia of B, glomerc^, sp. n. Fig. j is longest* found ; non-typical. 


(AU X250.) 


formation of a stout, often strongly tapering, basal cell, from which arise broad 
branches of considerable length terminated by dense clusters of sporangia. 
The ottn- p" of the sporangia, however, offers the most fundamental difference 
between the two speciee, as shown in the outlines of these structures in fig. 5. 
This distinotiveneBS is further emphasized when the ratios of length to width 
of ibe spcwangia of the two are compared. In B. Pringah^irnii (from plants 
shown in PI. 20, fig. 5) this was found to be usually 6-4-8: 1 , while in 
B. gUmeraki it was l'3-2-3 :1, 
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Certain forms figured by Lund (1934, fig. 18, b) and discussed under 
B. Pringshemii undoubtedly may be referred to B. glomerata. 

44. Blastooladia olobosa Kanouse. Saproph 3 rtio on fhiit of apple. 
Site 3, September to December 1932. 

What I interpret as this species forms minute white pustules on the surface 
of the fruit. The basal cell is nearly spherical, often strongly lobed, up to 
200^ in diameter, and terminates a very short cylindrical stalk about 60/i 
in diameter, from the lower part of which the hold-fast system arises. The 
wall is stout, attaining a thickness of 10 /x in some plants, and is easily frag¬ 
mented—so easily, in fact, that, as in the preceding species, it is difficult to 
obtain whole specimens. The cylindrical sporangia varied from 120-160 ja 
in length by 25-35 /x in diameter. The resting spores, which were like those 
of B. Pringsheitnii and B. gUmemta, were 30-60 jtx in length by 40 /x in diameter. 
No setae nor evidences of the antheridial filaments described by Kanouse (1927) 
were observed. 

46. Biastocladia PBOLUTBA Minden. Saprophytic on twigs of JPrartntMsp., 
Coe Fen, Cambridge, 11 October 1932. 

In its general appearance (PI. 20, fig. 13) B. praiifera resembled the common 
B. PringaheimU. The narrow, cylindrical basal cell varied from 312-468/x 
in length by 13-31 /x in diameter, and gave rise at its base to the hold-fast 
system. The distal portion of the basal cell was strongly expanded, lobed, 
or more often unlobed, 47-374/x in diameter, and bore the-sessile sporangia 
and setae. The sporangia were cylindrical, 73-143 ^ long by 13-21 (i 
in diameter and the zoospores posteriorly unidliate, sphei|cal, and 5‘2/x in 
diameter. Internal proliferation of the sporangia was frequent and very 
evident (PI. 20, fig. 3). The numerous sterile setae were branched or 
unbranched and up to 260/x in length. No resting spores were found nor 
were they described by Minden. 

This species differs in one important particular from B. PringaheimU. After 
discharge of the zoospores internal proliferation of the sporangium occurs 
in much the same manner as in a species of Saprokgnia. Particular care 
was taken to make sure that this proliferation actually took place and that 
it was not due to an optical effect produced by superimposed sporangia. 

In a number of instances, small specimens of Bhatoeladia were found in 
company with larger forms. The sporangia were 70-106/x long by 10/x in 
diameter. The basal Uell was often extremely long, sometimes appeared 
jointed, and was 10-20^ in diameter expanding to 20-30 ft at the tip. 
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MONOBLEPHARIDALES. 

46. Qonapodya prolifbra (Comu) Fischer. Saprophytic on twigs of 
Aesculm sp., Site 2, August to December 1932 ; twigs of Quercua sp., Site 5, 
20 September 1932 ; twigs of Quercua sp., Kew Gardens, 1 November 1932. 

An exceedingly common inhabitant of twigs in most firesh-water habitats 
(PL 20, fig. 1). 

47. Gonapodya polymorpha Thaxter. Saprophytic on twigs of Quercua sp., 
Kew Gardens, 1 November 1932. 

The sporangia (PL 20, fig. 8) are ovate rather than siliquaeform as in 
the preceding species, and the whole plant more delicate. 

48. Monoblbpharis maorandra (Lagerh.) Woronin. Saprophytic on twigs 
of Aeaculua sp.. Site 2, August to December 1932 ; twigs of Frcixinua sp., 
Barton Mills, Suffolk, 14 November 1932. 

This is the commonest species of Monoblepharia in the vicinity of Cambridge 
and may be collected at any time of the year. 

49. Monoblbpharis maorandra var. labvis Sparrow. Saprophjdiic on 
a twig of Aeaculua sp., Site 2, 24 December 1932. 

This variety, characterized by having smooth-walled instead of bullate- 
walled oospores was collected only once. It was also found on ash twigs 
from a small pool in Kongelund, Amager, Denmark, in August 1933. 

50. Monoblbpharis sphaerioa Comu. Saprophytic on twigs (of Aeaculua ?), 
Site 2, 24 December 1932. 

Collected only once. 

61. Monoblbpharis ovigbra Lagerh. Saprophytic on hemp seed ‘bait’ 
in a gross culture from Site 6, 20 September 1932; saprophytic on fruit of 
apple, tap water, the Botany School, Cambridge, 30 November 1932 ; twig, 
Kew Gardens, 1 February 1933. 

LEPTOMITALES. 

62. Rhipidium buropabum (Comu) Minden. Saprophytic on fruits of apple, 
twigs uf Fraxinua sp.. Sites 2, 3, throughout the year. 

The arborescent thallus of both this and the following species consists of 
a basal cell often very similar to that of Blastocladiat but more gnarled and 
contorted, on which are placed the sporangia and sex organs, and a hold¬ 
fast system. The sporangia are ovate, or occasionally narrowly obpyriform, 
and are formed on branches of varying length which are separated from the 
platform of the basal cell by a narrow hyaline plug or pseudosepta. In excep¬ 
tionally long filaments constrictions and false septations may occur. The 
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sex organs are generally borne on shorter hyphae, which also arise from the 
distal face of the basal cell. The oogonium is spherical or occasicmaUy obpyri- 
form and about 33 /a in diameter; the single, basally applied, clavate anthe- 
ridium, which is borne on a tenuous, somewhat contorted, often branching 
filament, arises from some nearby hypha and is about 10-13/x in diameter 
(PL 20, fig. 10). After fertilization the contents of the oogonium become 
transformed into a spherical or obp 3 rriform oospore, the outer thickened golden 
wall of which is raised in a series of very pronounced, anastomosing ridges. 
These oospores, which nearly fill the oogonium, vary from 31--33 fi in diameter ; 
occasional elongate ones, 39*-41*d/A long by 26-31 ft in diameter, are also 
formed. 

Discoid or peltate thalli similar to those figured by certain other observers 
of this species were frequently found (PL 20, fig. 6), particularly on hard 
varieties of apples, on which they formed very minute pustules similar to those 
of Blastocladia globoaa. 

Lund’s (1934) resumption of the binomial Rhipidium co^inuum Cornu 
for this species has much in its favour. 

63. RmpinniM ambricanum Thaxter. Saprophytic on twigs of Qmrcvs sp., 
Site 6, 20 September 1932. 

While some of the material collected in the vicinity of Cambridge may 
possibly be referable to this species, the tenacious debris surrounding the sex 
organs made it impossible to determine the origin of the antheridium. This 
character alone seems to distinguish the species from JS. europaeum. In the 
material from Haslemere the andrc^ynous antheridium is produced at the tip 
of a short, strongly arched stalk, wMch ordinarily arises immediately beneath 
the pseudo-septa of the oogonium (PL 20, fig. 2). There were no significant 
differences m the sizes of the parts or in the general appearance of the plant 
whm compared with JB. europeieum, 

A few specimens of what may be Mhipidium parlhenoaportm Kanouse were 
found on twigs collected at Site 2, 24 December 1932. On the same branches 
of the narrowly cylindrical thallus which bore ellipsoid sporangia, there were 
observed several spherical, somewhat ^thick-walled bodies. While the walls 
were noticeably thicker than those of the sporangia, no ' cellular ’ disposition 
of the protoplasm such as described by Kanouse (1927) was noted. 

54. Satromyobs BsiNSOHn (Beinsch) Fritsch. Saprofdiytic on twigs of 
Quereus, Site 5, 20 September 1932. 

A limited amount of this material was found on twigs in company with a 
species of AcMpa. From the narrow basal cell, presumably anchored to the 
substratum by hold-fasts, arose the long slender hyphae, 1(X->13 p, in diametw. 
These were constricted by refractive pseudo-septa at mtorvals of 260-876 /a. 
Only sex organs were found. The smooth-waHed colouriess oogonia, which 
^ere terminally ot laterally disposed on the hyphae, were obpyrifbrm, 31-42 p 
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in h^ht by 23-26/i in greatest diameter^ and were borne on short pedicels 
formed by the narrow pseudo-septa immediately beneath them. The extensive 
diclinous antheridial branches were generally about 5^ in diameter and Were 
often twisted and contorted. On the tips of each of these was a clavate 
antheridium, 26 long by 13/x in diameter, which usually twisted around and 
made broad contact around a conspicuous fertilization tube with the apex of 
the oogonium (PI. 20, fig. 11). The oospores, which did not fill the oogonium, 
were spherical, 23-26 fx in diameter, and possessed a thick brownish wall, the 
outer surface of which was raised in a series of irregular ridges. 

Through the kindness of l>r. B. Barnes I have examined an abimdance of 
material of this species in both sexual and non-sexual stages, which was found 
by him on submerged oak twigs. 


SAPROLEGNIALES. 

55. Saprolbgnia astbrophora de Bary. Saprophjrtic on hemp-seed 
bait, in soil culture from heath near MUdenhall, Suffolk, 16 November 1932. 

56. Achlya colorata Prings. Saprophytic on grass stem. Site 5, 20 Sep¬ 
tember 1932. 

57. Diotyuohus mokosporus Leitgeb. Saprophytic on twigs, hemp seed, 
all sites in the vicinity of Cambridge throughout the year ; twig, Kew Gardens, 
1 November 1932 ; twig of Fmxinm, Barton Mills, Suffolk, 16 November 1932. 

Dictyuchus seems to be the commonest water mould in the vicinity 
of Cambridge. The parthenogenetic strain reported by Couch (1926) was 
frequently found. 

58. Thraustothbca clavata (de Bary) Humphrey. Saprophytic on hemp 
seed in soil culture, York, 8 September 1932. 

59. Aphanomycopsis baciiamriaoearum Scherffel. Parasitic on Synedra si3., 
Site 1, 8 March 1933. 

60. Eotrogblla monostoma Scherffel. Parasitic on Synedra sp., Site 1, 
8 March 1933 (fig. 4, p). 

61. Aphanomycbs pabasitious Coker. Parasitic in hyphae of Dictyuehns 
monosporua, Barton Mills, Suffolk, 16 November 1932. 


ANCYLISTALES. 

62. Myjbooytium zoopthobum, sp. n. Parasitic in rotifers and rotifer eggs, 
^te 4, 3 March 1933. 

IfyoeUum intramatrieai, at first tube-like and non-septate, later becoming 

2i2 
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septate, the segments 6~17 in diameter, of variable length, rarely branched, 
constricted or unoonstrioted ; septations narrow and inconspicuous. Sporangia 
consisting of irregular, sac-like, often lobed portions of the thallus,eaoh of which 
produces a single, generally short discharge tube which penetrates the host 
wall; zoospores laterally biciliate, 10-11 /a x6-7/m, partially or wholly 
delimited within the sporangium, discharged through the evacuation tube and 
forming an amorphous subspherical mass at the tip of the tube, which quickly 
becomes separated into a number of irregular segments, the immature zoo¬ 
spores, which complete their development at the mouth of the tube. Sexual 
reproduction by conjugation of adjacent segments of the thallus, the content 
of one passing into the other through a pore formed in the wall sejmrating them ; 
oospore spherical, thick-walled, 12-16/x in diameter, with a single reserve 
globule, lying loosely in the oogonium ; germination not observed. 

Myzoovtiitm zoopthorum, sp. n. 

Mycelium intramatricale, primum tubulo simile et non divisum, postea 
divisum cum segmentis 6-17 fx per medium, longitudine variis, raro ramosis, 
contractis aut non oontractis ; divisiones angustae et obscurae. Sporangia 
sunt inaequalium thalli partium sacoo similium, quarum, singulae partes 
tubuloS breves et moenia hospitis penetrantes perferunt; zoospora cum duobus 
a latere ciliis 10-11x6-7^, aut partim aut omnino in sporangio describatis, 
per tubulum prolata et in extreme tubulo informem subsphaericam molem 
formantia quae cito in inaequalibus segmentis, scilicet immaturis zoospoiis, 
se dividit. Procreatio est sexualis, segmentis finitimis thalli coeuntibus ; 
ita fit ut quae in uno segmento sunt in alterum segmentum per foramen muri 
inter duo segmenta eant. Oosporae sphaericae, cum muris; crassis, 12-15/x 
per medium, uno globulo subsidiario in oogonio solute iacente; germinatio 
non observata. 

M. zoopthorum was a virulent parasite of both active animals and their eggs. 
Not only were there found many dead infected rotifers (PL 19, figs. 6-7), but 
in several instances living, actively moving animals were observed, with 
encysted zoospores attached to their shells (PL 19, figs. 3,4) and even rudiments 
of the mycelium within them (PL 19, figs. 1, 2). 

The zoospore after becoming attached in some imknown manner, perhaps 
by a mucilagenous secretion, to the outer wall of the animal, forms a rather stout 
cylindricai tube which bores through the shell (PL 19, fig. 3) and produces 
within a small spherical structure (PL 19, fig. 4). The latter enlarges as the 
protoplasm of the cystospore passes into it, and there is ultimately formed 
a curved, unbranched tube (PL 19, fig. 2) which elongates and becomes the 
thallus. The latter, while often strongly lobed, rarely seemed to be distinctly 
branched. Several spores may attack a siogle animal and produce thalli 
within it. Extensive infection of the eggs was also noted (PL 19, figs. 8, 9). 
In these, the thallus often remained more isodiametric than in the animals 
and showed a tendency to form narrow branch-like lobes (PL 19, fig. 9). In the 
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disoharge of the spores, no evidences of a vesicle could be observed, save 
perhaps at the initiation of the process, when the first few bodies ejected formed 
a subspherical compact mass (PI. 19, figs. 11-13). The majority of the swarmers 
emerged from the tube individually (PL 19, fig. 14), and quickly formed a 
writhing cluster at the orifice during the brief period of formation of their 
cilia (PL 19, fig. 8 ). 

I am in some doubt as to the generic disposition of this fungus. In the link¬ 
like, generally unbranched nature of its thallus it resembles a species of 
Myzocytium, particularly M, vermicolum Zopf. It differs from the latter, 
however, in the longer, more tubular, often contorted segments which 
approximate in this character to those of a species of Lagenidium —^for example, 
L, pygmaeum Zopf. Indeed, in certain features the rotifer parasite resembles 
both these genera. Thus, in the typical unbranched thallus found in the 
active stages of the host and in the unspecialized antheridial cell (PL 19, fig. 6 ), 
it resembles Myzocytium, whereas in the eggs of the host a slender, more 
tubular, occasionally branched, Lagenidium^like body is formed. Unlike 
Lagenidium, however, no specialized antheridial branch has ever been observed, 
and for this reason it is considered a species of Myzocytium. 

This same parasite was found in rotifers, and their eggs, collected in a small 
pond among the dunes in northernmost Jutland, Denmark, in July 1933. 

Several other fungi, probably members of the Ancylistales, were found, but 
only incomplete notes on their life-histories were obtained. The first of these 
(fig. 4, q), which was parasitic in Synedra{'^) sp., collected at Site 1 in 
September 1932, consisted of a linear series of elliptical structures, each 20-22 y, 
long by 18-20/x in diameter, which were connected to each other by narrowly 
cylindrical, very refractive isthmuses. No reproductive activity was observed. 
The fungus appears to be a species of Myzocytium with very elongated sep- 
tations. A second form was found in the resting cysts of Evglena collected 
at Site 4 on 3 March 1933. The stout, branched, twisted, and irregular mycelium 
(PL 17, figs. 14, 16), 3 - 8/4 in diameter, while at first entirely intramatrical, 
ultimately bored through the walls of the host and formed a limited extra- 
matrical system. No evidences of sporangial formation could be found. 
However, certain elliptical thick-walled restmg spores (PL 17, fig. 13), 10 x 7 / 4 , 
at first considered to be those of Entophlyctis apiculata, were found. Under 
high magnification these spores were observed to be intimately associated 
with empty hyphae. It is probable that the organism is a small species of 
Lagenidium, To the same genus may possibly be referred the immature 
thallus found, in association with Achlya, Aphanomyces, and Rhizophidium, 
on the nematode, cadaver (PL 19, fig. 16, a). Attention might also be called 
to the remarks concerning the afl&nities of the fungus doubtfully termed 
Pkolmchelua Peteraenii in this paper. 
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PYTHIALES. 

63. Pythium tenub Gobi. Parasitio in VmuAeria sp., Streighton, Cambs., 
18 September 1932 ; Site 1, 12 September 1932. 

64. Pythium pbeigynosttm, sp. n. Saprophytic on hemp-seed * bait • 
in debris from Site 5, 20 September 1932. 

Mycelium composed of relatively straight main hyphae, 5*2/i mr more in 
diameter, and numerous straight, or more often irregular or tortuous, narrow 
lateral branches; appressoria rare, usually entirely lacking. Sporangia 
(in pure water cultures) consisting of undifferentiated portions of the mycelium, 
separated from the remainder by cross-walls; evacuation tube of variable 
length with a somewhat distended apex. Zoospores variable in number, 
up to 60 observed in a single vesicle ; about 13 /x in length by 8 /x in diameter, 
ultimately forming a cystospore 10/x in diameter, which upon germination 
produces a germ tube about 3 /x in diameter. Oogonia (on maize agar and hemp 
seed in water culture) generally terminal on the irregular lateral branches, 
occasionally intercalary, when terminal usually apioally papillate; with 
a smooth wall approximately *8 /x in thickness; spherical or subspherical, 
13-20*8/X in diameter, the majority 15 6/x ; the delimiting septum (or septa) 
only slightly exserted beyond the contour of the structure. Antheridia 
generally of the ‘ crook-neck ’ type, 8-13/x long by 5-7*8/tx broad in the more 
distal portion, the tip of the latter truncate and making relatively broad 
contact with the oogonium ; fertilizaticm tube about 2 fx in diameter ; usually 
1-2 androgynous, autonomous, borne on a somewhat curved branch which 
arises in the vicinity of the oogonimu, occasionally 3-5 bom^on the tips of 
branches which may usually be traced to the main hypha, which also gave rise 
to the oogonial branch. Oospores smooth-walled, the wall about *8-1*4 ft 
thick, lying loosely in tbe oogonium, although occasionally nearly filling it; 
12-15 /X in diameter, majority 13 /x; with a reserve globule about 8 /x in 
diameter and a smaller spherical or elliptical structure in the somewhat golden 
content; germination not observed. 

Pythium pbkigynosum, sp. n. 

Mycelium hypharum comparte rectarum, per medium aut 5 2/x aut plus, 
et multorum aut rectorum^aut saepius inaequi^um ramorum angustiorum; 
appressoria rara, plerumque non sunt: Sporangia mycelii partium a reliquo 
muris separatarum ; tubulus varia longitudine cum apice allquantum distento. 
Zoospora varia numero, ikI 60 in una vesicula observata, circa 13/x long, 
8/x diameter, cystosporam demum 10 fx dia. formantia, quae germinans 
tubulum spermatorum circa 13/x dia. profert. Oogonia plerumque ter- 
minalia in inaequalibuB a latere ramis, saepe in apice papiUata, muro levi 
circa *8/x orassitudine, sphaerica aut subsphamca, 13-20*8/x dia. <magna 
pars 15*6 fx) cum saeptis paulo m^o ex formalierbae eminentibus. Antheridia 
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plerumque generis Anglioe cervids torti appellati, long, 8-13 ft, lat. 5-7*8/* 
in parte expansa; acumen huius partis praeoisum et latius oogonium tangens; 
tubulus fecundus circa 2 fi dia.; plerumque antheridia aut 1 aut 2 androgyna, 
autonoma, in aliquantum curvato ramo lati, qui prope oogonio oritur, sed per 
occasionem antheridia a 3 ad 5 in extremis ramis lati. Oosporae levibus 
muris; muris *8-1*4/* crassitudine; in oogonio laxe iacentes sed per 
occasionem oogonium prope implentes; 12-15 /* dia. (magna pars 13 /*); 
cum globulo subsidiario circa 8/* dia. et minore aut sphaerica aut elliptica 
mole ; germinatio non observata. 

The present fungus (fig. 7, Ir-t) appears to be closely allied to Pytkium tenm 
Gobi, P. anguataium Sparrow, and P. disaotocum Drechsler. While similar to the 
first-named in the size of its parts, the narrow wall of the oospore and parti¬ 
cularly in the androgynous origin of the usually single antheridium, P. peru 
gynoaum differs in the generally longer antheridial branches, the broader and 
more abruptly crooked antheridium, and in the presence in the latter structure 
of a definite delimiting septum—^the lack of which in P. teniie has been attested 
to by both Gobi (1899) and Matthews (1931). Further, the British fungus 
is easUy cultivated on artificial media as contrasted with the material from 
Vavxkeria described by Matthews. 

Pyihium perigynoaum resembles P. angustatum in the narrowness of its 
oospore wall. However, differences in the size of the sexual apparatus, and 
particularly in the antheridia, are evident. The most important of these appears 
to be the fact that in P. anguatatum a greater number of antheridia are applied 
to an oogonium, and that these are typically diclinous in origin. 

While the absence of figures of Pyihium diaaotocum (Drechsler, 1930) makes 
comparison difficult, from the rather complete description given many simi¬ 
larities with the present fungus are apparent. No great differences in the sizes 
of the parts separate them, although the majority of the oogonia and oospores 
of Drechsler's species are somewhat larger (17-25/*, 15-21/*, compared with 
15*6/*, 13/*). In the origin, shape, and number of the antheridia of P. dia¬ 
aotocum further resemblances are found. However, no mention is made of the 
arching habit of the antheridial stalk, so typical of the present material; 
nor has the latter exhibited any tendency for the occasional formation of swollen 
dactyloid elements connected with the sporangial apparatus. Other differences 
between the two might be noted. Of these, the frequent formation in P. dia¬ 
aotocum of oogonial cross-walls at some distance (up to 8/*) along the con¬ 
comitant hypha, the statement that the oospores ‘. usually very largely 
though not completely ...’ fill the oogonium, the somewhat thicker oospore 
wall (average 1*5/*), and, to a lesser degree, the lack of a terminal papilla on 
the oogonium appear most evident. 

65. ZooPHAOUS IKSIBIANS Somm. Parasitic on rotifers. Site 2, 9 August 
1932 ; Streighton, Gamba., 18 September 1932 ; Coe Fen, Cambridge, 
26 November 1932 ; Kew Gardens, 1 February 1933. 
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Explanation of Fio. 6. 

Pythiogeton spp. 

o, b. Group of sporangia from Haaiemere illustrating variations in shape found. The large 
majority were spherical, x 348. 

0, Group of immature sporangia of P. tUriforme (?) type from Coe Fen, Cambridge, x 348. 

d. Discharged sporangium from same material, x 348. 

e. Type of sporangium associated with sex organs shown in figs. j-4. x 348. 

f-^h, Empty sporangia from same material showing long discharge tube generally formed 
near point of attachment of sporangium to h 3 rpha. X 348. 

i. Sporangium from same material showing beginning of formation of bcusal discharge tube. 
x348. 

y, k. Sex organs associated with sporangia of figs, e-t, showing oogonial stalk encircling 
antheridial filament. Oospores probably not mature, x 560. 

/. Earlier stage in development of sex organs, x 560. 

m, n. Sex organs found in material from Site 2. x 600. 

o. Oospore showing oogonial wall distinct from that of spore, x 600. 

p. Oospore of unusual shape and disposition of contents, x 600. 

q. Large oospore of imusmd shape, but with contents typically disposed, x 600. 

r. Sporcmgia of P, tdriforme-type in hypha of AcMya, X 348. 


66. Pythiomorpha gokapodyidbs Petersen. Common in the vicinity 
of Cambridge throughout the year on deca 3 dng twigs. 

67. Pythiogbton spp. Saprophytic on decaying twigs throughout the 
year in the vicinity of Cambridge. 

In view of the present uncertain status of the hitherto established species 
of Pyihiogeton, brought about m the main by Drechsler’s recent study of a form 
termed by him P. auboaaytum (1932), it would seem best for the present merely 
to give an account of the various types of fungi evidently belonging to this 
genus which were found in some abundance in the course of this investigation. 
Further work involving an extensive cultural study of the forms found in the 
field will evidently be necessary before any lines of specific demarcation can 
be drawn with certainty. It might be mentioned here that I was imiformly 
unsuccessful in my attempts to obtain these fungi in artificial culture. 

Members of the genus abound in old gross water cultures of twigs, where 
they occur either at the base of the pustules formed by larger aquatic moulds 
or more especially in the soft tissue at the broken ends. Numerous collections 
were made in the vicinity of Cambridge at all times of the year, particularly 
at Sites 2 and 3, where they were also found on fruits of apple. Material 
was also obtained on twigs of FraxinvA from Coe Fen, Cambridge, Barton 
Mills, Suffolk, and Site 5. 

As representative of the main sporangial types found, of which there were 
many variations, fig. 6, a<-», might be examined. The first of these (fig. 6, c), 
from Coe Fen, in the shape and position of its sporangia bears a marked 
resemblance to P. tUriforme Minden. The narrow, irregularly branching 
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hyphae produce at tl«ar termini broadly sae-like or bunifcnm sporangia. Hie 
latter in this material varied from in length by 17-30p in greatest 

diameter, and were bmne with their long axes at right angles, or less, to that 
of the supporting hyphae. In several instances the fungus had invaded the 
hyjdiae of largw water moulds (fig. 6, r), and there had produced sporangia 
and sexual organs. There was nothing to suggest that the fungus had parasi¬ 
tized the larger organism, although the ease with which the tips of these intra- 
matrioal sporangia had bored through the thich surrounding walls was very 
suggestive (PI. 20 , fig. 12). Discharged sporangia of the idri/orme-type 
frequently possessed a Icmg, somewhat irregular evacuation tube (fig. 6, d). 
Fig. 6, a, depiotmg material collected at Site 5, illustrates another type of 
sporangium frequently found, which is generally unassooiated with sporangia 
of any other shape. Save for their almost constant terminal position they 
resemble those doubtfully refened to in a previous paper (1933 e) as P. Urana- 
veraum Minden and more recently segregated as P. uniforme by Lund (1934). 
The sp(m>genou8 structures were in the main spherical, 22-32 p in diameter, 
thin-walkd, and borne on exceedingly tenuous hyphae. From the large size 
of the sporangia whmi compared with the exceedingly tenuous hyphae, this 
material resembles Pythium diacarpum Butler. A third type, apparently 
closely allied to the preceding one, is illustrated in fig. 6, e-t. This form, fouiKl 
abundantly at Site 2 on twigs, also possessed spherical sporangia, but these 
were slightly larger than those formed by tlw Haslemere fungus (40-48 p 
in diameter) and possessed a distinctly thicker wall. As in those of the 
preceding types, an evacuation tube of oonsideralde lengih was produced, which 
in terminal sporangia was often formed in the immediate vicinity of the point 
of attachment to the hypha. 

In this same material th«re also occurred a large number of intnunatrical 
sex oigans, three of which are shown in fig. 6, j-l. While every effort was 
made to trace the mycelial connections of these structures, and to link them 
up with the sporangia, the tenuous nature of the hyphae made this so extrmnely 
difficult to demonstrate that positive proof is lacking. Howevar, from the 
association of large numbers of both types of structures in the same pustule, 
from the exact similarity of the hyphae both in size and method of branching, 
and from the absence in the material of any other Phycomyoete, the vegetative 
system of which even approaches that of the Pytkiogefon, it seems more than 
probable that we are dealing with a single organ|ran. The peculiar helicoid 
involvement of the antheridial filament by that bearing the oogonium, as 
shown in fig. 6, j~4, is strongly su^nestive of the situatioh descxibed by Mmd« m 
as prevailing in sex organs associated by him with P. tnmmraum. In the 
British material, as in the Otermaa, the opposite condition was oooasumally 
found. Further, in both P. tranavergum and the present ftxm the diclinous 
antheridhim was applied at or near the base of the terminal oogmium. In the 
materiid undar disoussion it is probable that fully mature oospcoes were not 
observed, for in the most advanced stage finind {%. 6, j, Je) the spbmcal ooe^oma 
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were relatively thin-walled, and did not possess the charaotexistio internal 
organization usually associated with such bodies. These resting spores were 
about 33 ^ in diameter and were surrounded by the thin wrinkled wall of the 
oogonium. No evidence of the polygonal shape assumed by the oogonium 
of P. Imnsv&rmm was noted. 

A somewhat different type of sexual apparatus, probably belonging to a 
species of this genus was found in a collection from Site 2. Here (fig. 6, m, n), 
the antheridia were clearly androgynous, and while more than one was produced 
on a branch only one was functional. The slight degree of involvement of 
the hyphae bearing the two different organs was, for the most part, accomplished 
by the antheridial filament. In their general features and size of their parts 
(oogonium 32-40 (jl in diameter, antheridium 15 ft in diameter), these structures 
closely resemble the sex organs of P. utriforme. However, no sporangial stage 
was found associated with them. 

Mature oospores, similar to those figured by Minden for P. utrifonm and 
characterized by the presence of an extremely thick hyaline wall, were found 
in many collections. Unfortunately, due mainly to the fact that they were 
practically always formed within the woody substratum, their mycelial con¬ 
nections Wei'S always tom away in teasing them out &om their matrix, thus 
precluding the possibihty of connecting them absolutely with the sporangia 
which usually accompanied them. From the almost constant association of 
the two stages, particularly when both occurred iti the filaments of water 
moulds (PI. 20, fig. 12), I feel, in spite of the lack of direct proof, that they 
belong to the same (organism. These peculiar resting bodies, unlike any formed 
by other members of the P 3 dihiaoeae, not only in the extreme thickness of the 
surrounding wall but in the unusual internal organization, often though not 
always exhibited, were generally eUiptical or spherical. Occasional somewhat 
irregular examples were found (fig. 6, p, q). 

As has been stated, my observations on the fertilization and maturation of 
the oospore are inadequate. There probably takes place after fertilization 
a gradual contraction of the granular protoplasm, which as it retreats is 
replaced by the hyaline wall material (fig. 7, o-c). From observations on the 
structure of the mature oospore, 1 am inclined to interpret the outer wall of the 
hyaline material as the outer wall of the oospore, which is nearly always fused 
to the scarcely perceptible wail of the oogonium ; the very shghtly thickened 
boundary of the small sphere of protoplasm within is considered the inner wall. 
Confirmation of this concept is to be found in such spores as that shown in 
fig. 6, o, m which the oogonial and oospore walls have become separated. These 
cases are, however, extremely rare, the usual condition being that of complete 
fusion of Ihe two. The internal organization of the contents is similar to that 
found in species of Pyfhium^ save that around the periphery of the large reserve 
globule, and often around the whole content, there may generally be detected 
numerous smaller droplets which often appear as minute punctations. The 
presence of many irregular refractive granules rather than the single I'eserve 



a~c. Three Btages in the maturation of the oospore, x 600. 

Successive stages in the germination of an oospore, x 600. 

i. Most mature st^ obtained in germination of oospore, x 600. 

j, k. Two empty oogonia with discharge tubes through which the content of the germinated 

oofipore has evidently emerged, x 600. 

l. Pythium periyynomm, sp. n. Mature oospore, shWing origin and disposition of 

antheri^a. x 780. 

m. Fonnation of zooiipores. x 780. 

n. Active zoospore. x780. 

0 , Gferminating cy8toqx>re. x780. 

p. Very young stage in development of sex oxgans (lowing 8ubQ>herioal terminal oogonium 
and beneath it the outgrowth which will become the antheridial stalk, x 780. 
g, r, », Showing typical di^sition of sex organs. The strongfly papillate oogonium in 
fig. r and papillate oospore are not typical, x 780. 

(, Discharged sporangium. x780. 
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globule, a condition evident in most of Minden’s figures of oospores, is not 
regarded as typical. Such a condition has been frequently noted in a number 
of oospores (fig. 6, p) which, when compared with others in the same mount, 
were obviously immature. 

PractioaUy the whole process of germination of the oospores was observed. 
A number of these, recovered from old water cultures which had been about 
seven months in the laboratory, were placed on open slides containing either 
a film of maize-meal agar, drops of pea broth, or sterile water, and were left 
in moist chambers overnight at room temperature. The addition of the 
nutrient materials apparently was needless, for the process about to be 
described occurred in all the mounts. 

The first indication of germination was a slight increase in the amount 
of the protoplasmic contents and the peculiar appearance of the hyaline wall 
material. The latter, instead of presenting a uniformly hyaline and refractive 
aspect, became charged with faint shadowy areas of indefinite shape. Twelve 
hours after being placed in the moist chambers, the contents had lost the 
reserve globule, had increased markedly in diameter, and the periphery had 
become studded with a large number of spine-like protuberances (figs. 7, d, c). 
During the succeeding twenty-four hours the contents expanded further, 
had become densely granular, and the spines had increased in breadth and had 
reached the inner wall of the oogonium (fig. 7, /). In another twenty-four hours 
the contents had almost reached the oogonial wall and the spines had again 
become only short peripheral attenuations (fig. 7, g). Within the following 
twenty-four hour interval the spines had disappeared and the contents occupied 
practically the whole oogonium (fig. 7, A). At this stage the dark granular 
protoplasm frequently contained large transient vacuoles, and the whole 
protoplasmic surface appeared covered with minute globules. Many of the 
spores did not develop further, whereas others formed within the next few days 
a discharge tube of variable length (fig. 7, i). Unfortunately, no means 
employed would induce the ejection of the contents at an appropriate moment, 
although such action must have occurred during my absence, for one week 
after the mounts were prepared several empty germinated spores were found 
(fig* 7, j, k). The contents had evidently been discharged through the tube, 
probably in a manner similar to that of the sporangium. 

While some differences were noted in the time necessary to accomplish 
the germination of the oospore, the larger ones taking longer than the smaller, 
the sequence of events appeared always to be the same. 

The curious production of ‘^ines ’ during the germination process is indeed 
peculiar, and, so far as I am aware, has thus far not been reported in other 
members of the family. The frue nature of these structures must necessarily 
await frirther, cytological investigation, although I am inclined to regard them 
as essentially vacuolate in character. 
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Discussion. 

Since matters of epm&c morphdogioal and biologioal impcnrt, Iiavit^ to 
do with particular fungi, were taken up in the body of paper, a more general 
consideration of certain other points of interest brought out by this study 
might be briefly discussed. 

Certain features concerning the occurrence and collection of these organisms 
seem wmthy of mention. The collections firom Sites 1 and 5 are of particular 
interest, since they illustrate two important points in the routine process of 
collection. If Table I be examined it will be seen that seventeen difierent 
fungi, many of them ' rare ’ and interesting fcurms, including two new genera 
and four new species, were obtained from Site 1. This number by no means 
rqresents the total Phyoomyoetous flora of that locality, since with more 
collections the number could no doubt be eai^y doubled. It does show, 
however, that, in studying these fungi, it is not necessary to cover a large 
territory in a search for interesting forms. Bather, a single site plentifully 
supplied with approfriate substrata will suffice. It would have been oi interest 
to note whether the flora of such a site varied over long periods of time. 

In Site 5 there is illustrated another, perhaps even mcnre significant, point. 
It will be recalled that only a single collection was made from this pond, and 
that the material was distributed in small quantities in shallow dishes and 
moistened or barely covered with sterile water. Each dish could then be 
considered a miniature representative of the site and the same collecting tech¬ 
nique applied as to the original pond itself. While the probability of finding 
a large number of fungi would be greatly reduced by this method, yet repre¬ 
sentatives would be obtained which would give us at lea|t a fragmentary 
picture of the myoologic flora of the site. Indeed, a perusal of Table I will 
show that nearly as many different fungi (15) were obtained at Site 5 in one 
collection as at Site 1 in eleven oollectioBS (17). By an application of this 
type of technique a few interested workers can undoubtedly extend 
immeasurably our meagre knowledge oi the gec^aphic range of the aquatic 
Phycomyoetes. To put this idea to the test, I was fortunate in getting the 
co-operation of Mr. E. F. Warburg of Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. B. 
d’Oliveira of the Institute Superior de Agronomia of Lisbon, Mr. C. 6. 
Hansford, pathologist, of Uganda, ainl Mr. 3, C. Hopkins, {Ethologist, of 
Southern Rhodesia, to all of vdunn I extend thanks. Mr. Warburg brought 
back from Tangier a small tin of moist vegetaliile debris from an aquatic site; 
the Portuguese collection consisted of finest soil, that from Uganda two 
small tins of moist clay from Lake Kioga at Bugando, and the Rhodesian, 
v^etable trash and soil. All save tiie Bhodesiaii material, wh^ properly 
treated, yielded PhycGmycetous fimgi. Needless to say, tihis del^ was 
thoroughly sterilized before discarding. Although the results of these trials are 
admittedly meagre, yet they do illustrate the feasibility of develof^ this 
type of investigation. 
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Finally, it might be remarked that, while new or hitherto nnooUeoted spedm 
are inevitably found in the ooiyrse of such an investigation as the jxresent one, 
a general consideration of the aquatic mycologio flora observed in Great Britain, 
as represented at Cambridge, when compared with similar sites in the eastern 
United States reveals them to be very much the same, if not identical. 

It is a genuine pleasure at this time to express my sincerest thanks to my 
colleagues for their many kindnesses to me during my stay in England. Par¬ 
ticularly am I indebted to Dr. B. J. Butler, P.R.S., for his placing at my dis¬ 
posal the excellent facilities of the Imperial Mycological Institute, and for his 
helpful advice and enthusiasm, and for giving of his comprehensive knowledge 
of the habits of these peculiar organisms. To Mr. John Ramsbottom, Keeper 
of Botany of the British Museum, I am—^in common with many other foreign 
botanists—grateful, not only for making the resources of that institution 
readily available, but for so successfully and genially providing, what is perhaps 
to the visitor of even greater import, the opportunity of discussing with his 
colleagues subjects of mutual interest. Above all, heartiest thanks are due 
to Mr. F. T. Brooks, F.R.S., who, during the writer’s stay at the Botany School, 
by his stimulating advice, sound criticism, and generous giving of his time, 
greatly facilitated the progress of this investigation. 

This work was done during the tenure of a National Research Council 
Fellowship in the Biological Sciences. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

All figures were drawn with the aid of the oamera-luoida from living material, unless 
otherwise stated. The approximate magnifications are given. 

Plate 14 

Fig. 1 . Discharging sporangium of Olpidium endogmum on Zygnema. x 630. 

Figs. 2-3. Immature and discharged sporangia of Olpidium gregarium in eggs of rotifer. 

X680. 

Fig. 4. Resting ^ores and empty sporangia; last of zoospores emerging from one 
sporangium, x 630. 

Fig. 6 . Empty iporangia of (?) Pleotrachdua Peteraenii in Zygnema. x 630. 

Fig. 6 . Discharged ^rangium of Olpidium entpphytum in Cladophora. x 630 . 
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Figi. 7-9. Sporangia of (?) ErUophlyctis apicukUa in resting cells of EugUna. Em^rgance of 
zoospores shown in fig. 7. x 666. 

Figs. 10, 11. ErUophlycti«-hke fungus in Spirogym, x 630. 

Fig. 12. Empty sporangium of Olpidium sp. in Spi.rogyra. x 530. 

Fig. 13. iDisohargii^ sporangia and resting spore of Entophlyctis Cienkowskiana in Spirogyra 
from Wicken Pen. x 530. 

Figs. 14, 15. Stages in the liberation of the zoospores, x 530. 

Pigs. 16, 17. Discharged sporangia and resting spores in Spirogyra from Streighton. x 530. 
Fig. 18. Sporangia of Entophlyctis rhizina (?) in Vaucheria from Streighton. x 630. 

Fig. 19. Prosporangium of PolyplMgus containing a mature sporangium of Pleolpidium 
(Rozella) Polypfuigi^ sp. n. x 630. 

Fig. 20. Discharge of zoospores of same species, x 630. 

Fig. 21. Typical resting spore of Polyphagus formed by material from Cambridge, x 530. 
Fig. 22. Keating spore formed by Danish material of same species. X 530. 


PI.ATE 16. 

Figs. 1-11 .—olla on oogonia of NUella. 

Fig. 1. Discharged sporangia showing branching of rhizoids within egg. x 530. 

Figs. 2-4. Sporangia with peculiar fleune-like outgrowths, x 530. 

Fig. 6. Discharged sporangia showing unbrancheti nature ot rhizoids before entering 
contents of egg. X 530. 

Figs. 6-8. Stages in the discharge of the zoospores, x 530. 

Fig. 9. Active zoospores, the one on the left exhibiting amoeboid motion, x 530. 

Fig. 10. Imge ornamented sporangium. x530. 

Fig. 11. Intramatrical resting spore with tubular attachment to outer surface of oogonium. 
X 630. 

Figs. 12, 13. Mature sporangia of Chytridium appresmun on Melosira. X630. 

Fig. 14. Discharge of zoospores. X 630. 

Fig. 16. Sporangium and resting spore of Chytridium Schenkil on Oedogonium. X 530. 

Fig. 16. Discharged sporangia. X 530. 

Fig. 17. Sporangium of unusual shape fonned by same species. X 630. 

Fig. 18. Chytridium chuctophilum (upper) and an immature species of Entophlyctis on 
Bulbochaete. X 630. 

Fig. 19. Discharged sporangium of Chytridium infialum on Oedogonium, x 630. 

Fig. 20. Chytridium (?) sp. on imioellular alga from Site 4. x 630. 

Figs. 21-26. Chytridium (gen. nov. ?) on decaying twigs. All x530. 

Fig. 21. Discharged 8pK>rangium containing a few quiescent spores ; irabeddcKi in wood. 
Fig. 22, Empty sporangium showing operculate character. 

Fig. 23. Mature sporangium with umbonate operculum. 

Fig. 24. Sporangium wholly imbedded in woody tissue. 

Fig. 26, Sporangium with a portion of rhizoidal system attached. 

Fig. 26. Large sporangium partially removed from matrix. 


Flats 16« 

Chytridium lagenaria. 

Fig. 1 a. Early stage in development of thallus. x 400. 

Fig. 1 6, Later stage, rhizoidal system well developed, practically no enlargement of 
f^rangial fundament, x 400. 
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Fig. 2. Unusual case of development of apophysate structure in wall of host as well as in 
utricle. X 400. 

Fig. 3. Nearly mature thallus showing stoutness of intramatrical system, x 400. 

Fig. 4. Discharged sporangia showing different types of opercula formed and splitting 
of wall; the plants apparently devoid of a rhizoidal system, x 400. 

Fig. 5. Discharge of zoospores from sporangium, x 400. 

Fig. 6. Same sporangium after dispersal of spores, showing fracturing of sporangial wall. 
X400. 

Fig. 7. Typical discharged sporangium, x 400. 

Figs. 6-12. Stages in the life-history of the same fungus growing on Spirogyra, x550. 
(Note difference in magnification.) 

Figs. 13-16. Some fungus growing on Oe4ogonium» (Note difference in magnification.) 
X400. 

Fig. 17. Active zoospore making contact with germinated one. x 550. 

Figs. 18, 19. Fvirther stages in the pairing of the spores. X 550. 

Fig. 20. Merging of contents of apical spore with that of lower one. The two globules of 
the spores are clearly \isible. x 550. 

Figs. 21-23. Types of thalli produced by paired spores after one week in water mounts. 
X560. 

Fig. 24. Thalli and resting spores in Bhizodonium, X 400. 


Plate 17. 

Figs. 1, 2. Immature sporangia of Bhizophidium imbangvlottuni on O^cillcdoria. x 530. 

Fig. 3. Sporangia of Bhizophidium glohomm on OscUlaioria. x 630. 

Fig. 4. Sporangia of Bhizophidium carpophihm parasitizing oogonium of Dictymhus 
monosponw. X 630. 

Fig. 5. Resting spores and empty sporangia. X 630. 

Figs. 6-10 .—Fhlyctochytrium latercde, sp. n. All x 530, 

Fig. 6. Immature sporangia of fungus on Spirogyra. 

Fig. 7. Early stages in formation of thalli. 

Fig. 8. Mature thallus. 

Fig. 9. Type of resting spore associated with sporangia. 

Fig. 10. Discharge of zoospores. 

Fig. 11. Rhizidiaceous fungus found among vegetable debris. x630. 

Fig. 12. Another undetermined Rhizidiaceous fungus from same material, x 630. 

Figs. 13-15 .—Lagenidium (?) sp. in resting cysts ofEughna, 

Fig. 13. Resting spore possibly belonging to fungus. X 860. 

Figs. 14, 15. Immature thalli. x 860. 

Fig. 16. Bhizophidium globomm on Typha pollen. X 630» 

Fig. 17. Nowakowakiella elegans in leaf of Elodea, showing peculiar thick-walled * resting * 
sporangia, x 530. 


Plate 18. 

Figs. 1-13 .—BhizidiopHa emmanueknaia Sparrow. 

All save fig. 12 on Mdoavra. All x 860. 

Fig. 1. Encysted zoospore on surface of host cell; delicate penetration tube formed. 
Figs. 2, 3. Beginning of outgrowth which will become mein l^dy of sporangium. 
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Figs. 4, 6, 9. Nearly mature sporangia. 

Fig. 6. Large, nearly mature sporangium. 

Fig, 7. Immature sporangia and germinating resting spore. 

Fig. 8. Resting spores. 

Figs. 10, 13. Resting spores germinating. 

Pig. 11. Empty sporangia formed from germinated resting spores. 

Fig. 12. Sporangia on NUzachia (?). 

Figs. 14-28 .—Scherffeliomyces paraaitans, nom. nov., on Eugletia cysts. 

Fig. 14. Germinated zoospore (zoo.) on the tip of the germ tube of which a small appres- 
sorium has been fonned, which is anchored to the outer surface of the host wall. 
X 1260. 

Figs. 16, 16, 17. Same, showing bulbous iniramatrical portion formed by appressoriura. 
X1260. 

Figs. 18-20. Stages in the transfoimation of the appressorium into a sporangium. 
Fig. 18, X1260; figs. 19. 20, x860. 

Fig. 21. Nearly mature sporangium with dischaige papilla. The plant has been tom 
from the host cell and reveals the intramatrical digitationa. x 860. 

Fig. 22. Mature sporangium, x 860. 

Figs. 23-26. Stages in the discharge of the zoospores, x 860. 

Fig. 26. Forms assumed by zoospore during periods of amoeboid movement, x 860. 

Fig. 27. Empty sporangium, x 860. 

Fig. 28. Resting spores, x 86(^ 


Plate 19. 

Figs. 1-14 .—Myzocytium zoopthorum^ sp. n. 

F’ig. 1. Living rotifer infected by fungus. The animal has been injured in moimting. 
X 630. 

Fig. 2. Thallus established in the body ; (ystospore adherent to outside of shell, x 630. 
F'ig. 3. Early stage in the penetration of the zoospore, x 630. 

Fig. 4. Early stage in establishment of thallus. x 630. 

Figs. 6-7. Heavily infected animals containing both sporangia and resting spores, x 530. 
Fig. 8. Zoospores Just liberated from sporangia formed within the egg. x 530. 

Fig. 9. Heavily infected egg showing nature of mycelium and several emerged evacuation 
tubes of sporangia. X 530. 

Fig. 10. Free swimming zoospores. Free hand. 

Fig. 11. Modified tip of the sporangium just prior to disc'harge. x 630. 

Figs. 12, 13. Initiation of spore discharge, x 630. 

Fig. 14. Later stage in spore discharge showing the swarmers escaping as separate bodies. 
X63D. 

Fig. 16. Portion of a nematode cadaver showing a mixed infection by Aphanomyces sp. (a), 
Saprolegnia sp. (6), X 300 ; emergence of secondary spore of Aphammycea (c), 
Saprolegnia (d), x 630. 

Fig. 16. Another portion of same animal showing Lagenidium sp. (a), Rhizophidium sphaero- 
oarpum (6). The hyphae of the larger moulds have not been drawn, x 300. 
Figs. 17, 18. Stages in the liberation of the zoospores of R. apJioerocarpum ; from material 
on the nematode, x 630. 

Fig. 19. Rhizophidium ghbomm on Rotifer, x 630. 
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Platb 80 . 

All from fixed and killed material mounted in glycerine and stained with eosine. 

Fig. 1. Proliferated sporangia of Qompodya proUfera, x 270. 

Fig. 2. Sex organs of Ehipidium americarmm. Turning the photograph so the left side is 
lowermost^ the androgynous antheridial branch may be seen on the lig^t 
arching and making contact with the base of the oogonium ; within the latter 
is the rough-walled resting spore, x 330. 

Fig. 3. Sporangia of Blcuiodadia proUferat showing proliferation, x 270. 

Fig. 4. Bktatodadm ghrfteraktf sp. n. Habit of plant. X 55, 

Fig. 5. Plants of Blasiocladia Pringsheimih showing sporangia, setae, and resting spores. 
X65. 

Fig. 6. Peltate thallus of Rhipidium europamm. x 80. 

Fig. 7. Blastodadia ramom. Habit of plant, showing broadly fusiform sporangia and 
truncate resting spores, x 110. 

Fig. 8. Qonapodya polymorpha* Portionof a plant showing proliferated sporangia. X270* 

Fig. 9. Two nearly complete plants of Blastocladia ghmerata ; the hold-fast system has 
been tom of! in mounting, x 55. 

Fig. 10. Oospore of Rhipidium eu/ropomm ; the diclinous antheridium is attached to the 
lower part of the oogonial wall, x 330. 

Fig. 11. Mature oospore of Sapromycea Reiuachii, showing apically applied, diclinous 
antheridium. x 330. 

Fig. 12. Sporangium of Pythiog*iton sp. with discharge tube which has pierced the wall 
of the host (AcAlya sp.); associated with it are immature resting spores. x270. 

Fig. 13. Habit of plant of Blaatodadia proUfera. x 110. 

Fig. 14. Portion of a plant of Blastocladia rostrata, Apiculate and non*apiculate resting 
spores as well as fusiform sporangia may be seen. X 110. 
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The seasons in a tropical rain-forest (New Hebrides). Part 2. Botany. 
By John R. Baker, M.A., D.PhiL, and Ina Baker. (From the Depart¬ 
ment of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, Oxford.) (Communicated 
by Professor E. S. Goodbioh, F.R.S., P.L.S.) 
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POLYPLOIDY IN TULIPA 


Polyploidy in Tulipa, By Sir A. Daniel Hall, K.C.B., F.R.S.j Director, 
John Innes Horticultural Institution, Merton, London. (Communicated 
by Professor F. E. Weiss, F.R.S., F.L.S.) 

[Received 5 February 1936; read 12 November 1936) 

Guignard (i) in 1900 was the first to determine the chomosome complement 
in Tulipa, and found in the three species he examined the haploid number of 12. 
De Mol ( 2 ) in 1925, working with the varieties of the garden tulips, discovered 
polyploidy in the genus when he found that the variety Pink Beauty was 
a triploid with 36 chromosomes. In a latr-r paper ( 3 ) De Mol stated that 
after subjecting the bulbs to heat, diploid male gametes could be found: 
presumably the occasional triploids had arisen through the entry of one of 
these imreduced cells into the sexual process. 

In 1927 W. C. F. Newton ( 4 ) published his examination of the species, 
and in this and a second paper in collaboration with Darlington ( 5 ) in 1929 
are described triploids, tetraploida, and one pentaploid. His work has since 
been continued at the John Innes Horticultural Institution, where a collection 
has been formed embracing such species as are available in commerce together 
with many others obtained by the assistance of correspondents in their countries 
of origin. In all cases the counts have been made from root-tip preparations. 
In Tulipa meiosis takes place in the apparently dormant bulb at. times varying 
with the species between September and March; consequently a large number 
of bulbs of any species has to be destroyed in order to obtain material in the 
right stage of development. Thus determinations of the haploid number have 
been made only in a few instances, though Miss M. B. Upcott ( 6 ) has devised 
a technique by w’hich they can be observed in the tube of a germinating pollen 
grain. 

The numbers ascertained for 71 species are set out in the Appendix, and the 
genus has now been so fully explored as to permit a discussion of the results. 
Actually over two hundred species find a place in the ' Index Kewensis but 
synonyms abound. Many of the species are highly polymorphic, and, since 
individuals may multiply freely by asexual means, clonal populations have 
often established themselves as geographical subspecies and have been described 
as species. As regards taxonomy, the difficulty is increased by the fact that 
anything beyond the coarsest discriminations are impossible with herbarium 
material; valid distinctions can be established only by comparison of living 
specimens. With the exception of a few Central Asiatic species, of which we have 
not succeeded in obtaining living material, the species here described pretty 
well cover the genus. 

joxnstN.—BOTANY, yafj, it 
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The basic number of chromosomes in Tvlipa is 12 , the only apparent exception 
being T, goMim, in which Newton found 32 as the somatic number. The 
extra chromosomes have now been found to be supernumerary small chromo¬ 
somes which do not form part of the regularly inherited complement 
(Darlington, unpublished), and vary in number in the same plant (Upcott, 
unpublished). Certain differences in the morphology and size of the chromo¬ 
somes of different species exist, of taxonomic value. 

The genus is divided into two main groups, the Eriostemones and the Leio- 
stemones. The Eriostemones are distinguished by possessing a little boss 
clothed with a tuft of hairs at the base of the filaments ; the lower part of the 
three outer tepals is fringed with similar hairs, the leaves are long, narrow, and 
channelled, all springing from ground-level; in well-grown specimens two or 
more fiowers are carried on separate pedicels, also springing from ground-level. 
The fiowers generally show colour at an early stage, even as the buds emerge 
from the ground; they are nodding, at least in the bud stage, and show a 
distinctive um-shaped profile and usually open widely to a star. Numerous 
trials have failed to effect any cross between species of the Eriostemones and 
of the Leiostemones. 

Among the Eriostemones Newton found two tetraploids, T. silveatris and 
r. Whittallii. T. silvestris is presumably derived from the diploid T. amfralis 
(syn. Gelsiana^ fragrana, &c.) with which it has often been confused in the 
Floras, though Solms-Laubach ( 7 ) pointed out the difference in the distribution 
of the two species. T, australis is truly wild in the Appenines, southern France, 
Spain, and Portugal, the only tulip indigenous to Western Europe. T. silvestris 
is a denizen along the Mediterranean, often as a weed of the vineyards; as 
a stray from cultivation it, persists in meadows in several English localities. 
One or two forms can be distinguished on close examination; particularly 
one from the neighbourhood of Tabriz and N.W. Persia, where it is truly wild. 
T. silvestris shows relatively low fertility, evidence that it is an auto-tetraploid 
that has arisen by the doubling of a somatic cell and not by hybridization. 
T, Whittallii probably bears the same relation to the very variable Grecian 
species, T. Orphanidea, as silvestris bears to australis. Two forms, distinct in 
colouring, are in cultivation. Another presumed association exists between 
T, biflora (diploid) from southern Russia and T, turkestanica (tetraploid) from 
further east. T, turkestanica was described by Newton as diploid, an accident 
due to the fact that the stocks in commerce are mixed and the two species 
closely resemble one another. 

The Eriostemones also include a highly pol 3 rmorphic species to which many 
names have been given, as T, humilis, pulcheUa, violacea, Ac. The Cretan tulip, 
T. saxatilis, which has been in cultivation for three centuries and was described 
by Parkinson, is a triploid belonging to this group. Its diploid analogue is 
the Mount Ida tulip, T, cretka, but a tetraptoid form as yet unnamed has 
recently been fouijd in material collected in Crete by Mr. G. P. Baker. 

On general taxonomic grounds certain groil|>s may be distinguished among the 
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Leiostemonos, most of which, however, shax^ the common character of possessing 
an upright stem, carrying one or more narrow pointed leaves above the two 
broad basal leaves and an erect flower, which in the bud state is green and only 
develops colour shortly before it opens. 

A very distinct group of narrow-leaved upright tulips may be associated 
with r. Clusiana^ and has its habitat in the mountainous country of Iraq, 
Western Persia, and the Himalayas as far east as Kashmir. This group includes 
T. Clvsiana DC. and var. chitraUnaia, T. atellata Hook., T, chryaanlha of 
gardens (not of Boissier), T, linifolia Regel, T. Batalini Regel, and T, morUana 
Lindley (T. Wilaoniana Hoog). Newton determined the pentaploid character 
of T. Chiaiana, a species which though of eastern origin has become naturalized 
along the northern side of the Mediterranenan. Before his death he had 
ascertained that a species from Chitral, introduced under the name of T. chitraU 
enaia and barel 3 " if at all distinguishable from T. Cluaiana, is tetraploid. The 
John Innes collection also includes a single bulb, originally given by the late 
W. R. Dykes, which looks like a dwarf form of Clitaiana and proves to be 
diploid. The provenance of this bulb is unknown, beyond an attribution to 
Tibet; Dykes’s sudden death occurred before its importance was known and 
no record of its source could be traced in his notes. No other specimen of this 
species has yet been found either in material collected from Upper India or 
among herbarium specimens. In 1931 the bulb flowered and spontaneously 
produced a capsule of viable seed, though previous attempts to use it as a parent, 
either male or female, had failed. The resulting seedlings prove to be triploid, 
presumably self-fertilization preceded by a failure of reduction on the female 
side had occurred, since a later successful cross with the tetraploid form 
has yielded* seedlings with varying numbers of chromosomes between diploid 
and tetraploid (Upcott & La Cour, 1036), The pentaploid Cluaiana, though 
grown in quantity for commerce, is generally regarded as sterile, as might be 
expected from its pentaploid constitution. Reputed seedlings have, however, 
been received from two trustworthy sources, and on one or two occasions 
specimens at Merton set seed spontaneously, though previous attempts 'co cross 
them had failed. The reputed seedlings have proved to be pe^ „aploid, but 
those originating at Merton are aneuploids with 50-52 chromosomes. 

T, atellata is a hill-species which ranges from Afghanistan to Kashmir, and is 
associated with a form difiering only in possessing a yellow ii/lstead of a white 
basic colour, known in gardens as T, chryaanthi. This spe^cies is tetraploid, 
and both in external and chromosome morphology it approadhes the tetraploid 
Cluaiana, from some of the forms of which it is barely to/ be distinguished. 
A common origin may be presumed, though among a collectiDii of bulbs recently 
received from Kashmir has been found a small yellow djiploid tulip, as yet 
unnamed, which may be the origin of the tetraploid chry^antha variety. The 
other species of this group, T, linifolia and T. BcUalinii, rand T. montana, are 
diploids. They possess certain distinctive chromosomes ;which agree with those 
of the Ohsiana type. 


2m3 
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Next comes a somewhat indefinite group of tulips from Siberia, of which but 
few are known in cultivation and whose affinities have been but little studied. 
They are mostly small-flowered tulips, sometimes with more than one flower 
on separate pedicels, and possess relatively broad leaves. T. Korolkawi is a 
diploid and is associated by name at least with a tetraploid species T. Korolkowi 
cmicolor, of the provenance of which little is known. The chromosome 
morphology indicates that the association of these two forms may be correct. 
T. Kolpakowskiana is a widely distributed species, of which a tetraploid form, 
T, Kolpakowskiana coccinm, has recently appeared in commerce from the 
Soviet agency for the sale of Asiatic bulbs. 

Amongst the Leiostemones with large flowers and broad leaves one extensive 
group ranges from Persia to Asia Minor, some members of which have long been 
naturalized along the northern coast of the Mediterranean. The group is 
characterized by scarlet or scarlet-crimson flowers possessing an olive or black 
blotch at the base, often margined with yellow, and more specifically a woolly 
coating of felted hairs between the tunic and the bulb proper. The taxonomy 
of these scarlet tulips of the Near East is hopelessly confused ; the name most 
commonly employed, T, moTUana Lindl., was originally attached, as far as can 
be judged from the evidence available, to a species of another group. Un¬ 
doubtedly several geographical subspecies can be distinguished w'hich breed 
approximately true, but the diploid forms merge insensibly into the other 
forms and no rigid criteria for discrimination can be laid down. Until their 
distribution can be studied in more detail, together with the local range of 
variation, it is perhaps best to include them under the earliest name applied, 
i.e. T. oculus-solis St. Amans. Two species have long been naturalized in 
Italy and on the Riviera, the typical T, octUv^-soUs and ,T, praecox Tenore. 
They have been much confused in the Floras, though Tenore’s diagnosis affords 
an accurate means of discrimination, and T. praecox proves to be a triploid. 
Other triploids also occur, e.g. from Syria a handsome form easily distinguishable 


^^om jyraecox, which is possibly the species found in herbaria under the name 
T, In the John Innes collection are at least two other triploids 

belonging this group, from Asia Minor and Palestine respectively, which 
can only specuriatively be assigned to described species. Probably other tri- 
ploids belonging to this group will be discovered with a limited local distribution, 
clones with little\ or no power of sexual reproduction. Finally, at the extremity 
of the range ol th^ group, in Persia and Turkej^tan, is foimd the triploid T, lanata, 
one of the largest'^and most handsome of all tulips, which reached this country 
in the first instan^oe from Kashmir, where it is an introduction grown on the 
roofs of temples, i 


The hypothetically Oesneriana Linn., the name assigned to the garden tulip 
complex, has yielde(^>’ no polyploids among the wild and semi-wild forms, though 
among the cultivated^ varieties five more triploids have been added to the three 
identified by de Mol.V Qf about fifty varieties examined eight are triploid, 
the rest diploid. A ce^*tain number of seedlings with the triploid as one parent 
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have been obtained at Merton, and some of those have been found to be 
aneuploid, e.g. with from 24 to 34 chromosomes, though no aneuploids have 
before been observed either in species or garden varieties. These aneuploids 
will be dealt with elsewhere. 

Among the large-flowered species from Central Asia, 2\ Foskriana, Griegii, 
Kaujmanniana, &c., only diploids have been observed. 

Finally, at the extremity of the range of the genus one species, T. edulis, 
with a variety distinguished as T. latifolia, is found in Japan and appears to be 
identical with a species from the Chinese mainland described by Baker as 
2\ erythronoides. This minute tulip, the smallest of the genus, possesses 48 
chromosomes, and on account of certain morphological peculiarities, notably 
two linear bracts a little below the flower, should probably be assigned to 
a special genus. 

2\ galatica has already been mentioned as being exceptional in possessing 
eight fragments in addition to its 24 chromosomes, though more extended 
observation shows that the number is variable (4-11). It is a pale yellow tulip 
which Newton associated with a scarlet tulip, T. arme7ia, from the same region 
of Asia Minor. Three large families w^ere raised by crossing these two forms, 
and out of 490 seedlings counted four only were scarlet like armena, the rest 
appeared identical mth galatica. But the number of fragments varied from 
0 to 19, and though the galatica type must be associated with fragmentation, 
even the few' seedlings showing the armma coloration still possessed fragments. 
Fragmentation has again been observed in an oculm-mlis form in commerce 
as T. Borszczowii. 

All the polyploids in Tulipa are definitely larger in all their parts than the 
corresponding diploids, though, of course, we have no experimental knowledge 
that the one has given rise to the other. Further evidence of increased vigour 
in the polyploids is supplied by their marked habit of emitting stolons, at the 
end of which a bulb is formed. All tulips possess this habit in some measure ; 
in their early history as seedlings the bulbs invariably form ‘ droppers ' desc^end- 
ing in the soil, but it is rare to observe horizontal stolons. Tlie triploid T. mxa- 
tilis will, how^ever, give rise to an offset bulb 2 feet away from the parent bulb, 
and most of the other polyploids have the same wandering habit. Without 
doubt, this habit has helped to seciure the ^vide distribution of some polyploids, / 
as, for example, T, Clmiana and T, praecox. Both must be essentially clor ial 
populations, for, though T, Clusiana has been observed to form seed, the’**c are 
no reports of seed-formation occurring in nature with either speci^*^!^. The 
stoloniferous habit might be regarded as a compensating devi(*e to mh*'ke up for 
sexual sterility. To some extent it may be an expression of poiypl^itl vigour 
which cannot find its outlet in seed-formation, but the simple^ hypothesis is 
that such triploids as w^ill continue to arise from time to time through accidents 
in meiosis will possess a small survival value unless at th*^ same time they 
happen to be also endowed with a marked stoloniferous /babit which enables 
them to extend their range. 
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The study of the chromosomes of Tulipa has proved helpful in the oonsidera- 
tion of the taxonomy of the genus. The chromosome morphology does confirm 
a grouping vdthin the genus baaed on general morphological grounds, and is 
critical of some of the classifications that have been proposed. Again, the 
recognition of polyploidy has cleared up the long-standing confusion between 
species like T, australis and silvestris, or T. ocvitis-solis and T. praecox. 

It still remains a matter of dispute whether the polyploids should be assigned 
specific names of their own. For example, T. Clusiaua is pentaploid, the 
corresponding tetraploid from the N.W. Frontier of India, though it has been 
named T. chitraUusis, cannot be distinguished macroscopicaDy from the 
pentaploid : are the diploid and triploid forms to have specific names ? The 
distinction between diploid and triploid is absolute, something different in kind 
from that between two closely related species both diploid. 

Dr. C. D. Darlington took over the cytological study of the genus after 
Mr. Newton’s death, and Avith him Miss M. B. Upcott has lately collaborated. 
Dr. J. Philp was responsible for the hybridizations recorded. Most of the 
chromosome counts were made by Mr. L. La Cour. 

SlIMMABY. 

(1) The chromosomes of 72 species of Tulipa have been counted. The 
majority are diploids (w=12), but one pentaploid, ten totraploids, and six 
triploids have been discovered. 

(2) In one instance the smae species has been found to exist in pentaploid, 
tetraploid, triploid, and diploid forms, the triploid having been produced 
experimentally by hybridization between tetraploid and diploid. 

(3) Aneuploids have been produced experimentally, but are not known 
among the species or garden varieties. In two species fragmentation has been 
observed. 

(4) The morphology of the chromosomes is of service in determining the 
taxonomic groups within the genus. 


APPENDIX. 


Number of chromosomes (somatic counts) determined by W. F. C. 
Newton (N), C. D. Darlington (D), L. La Cour (L), M. B. Upcott (U). 


Erii-'>stemones. 

Tuc^jpa australis Link... 

- ^^iesbachii Borbds. 

- peratica hort... 

— primipiifia Baker . 

- urumimsis 8t8Lj>f ... 

- silvestris ^ 

- OrpJuinidea Boiss. [ Several sources and varieties. 

- Hdgeri Held. J 

- WhiUaUiL varieties ... .. 


Detorniinod 



by 

2r^24 

N 

24 

L 

24 

N 

24 

N 

24 

L 


r48 

N 


24 

N 


124 

N 

48 

N 
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Ebiostbmones. 

Tvlipa humilis Herb. 1 Determined 

- puicheUa FenzI. Numerous varieties . 24 N 

- violacea Boiss. J 

- Aiicheriana Baker . 24 L 

- cretica Boiss. ex Held. 24 L 

- saxdtilis Sieber . 30 D 

-unnamed species from Crete . 48 L 

- biflora Pall. Two varieties . 24 N 

- turkestanica Regel . 48 L 

- polychroma Stapf. 24 L 

- tarda Stapf (daayatemon) . 24 N 

Leiostemones. 

Cltufia^ui group. 

Tulipa Clusiana DC. Several sources . 2W—00 N 

-var. chitrahnais. Two sources . 48 D 

-var. of unknown provenance . 24 D 

-var. produced at Merton. 30 U 

- stellata Hooker. Several sources . 48 N 

-var. chryaantka. Several sources . 48 N 

-unnamed species from Kashmir . 24 L 

- montana Lindley {T, Wilsoniana Hoog). 24 L 

- linifolia Regel . 24 N 

-var. Batalinii Regel. 24 N 

-var. Maximowiezii Regel . 24 N 

OcuUs-solis group: 

Tvlipa oculvs-solia St. Amans. 2?i=24 L 

-var. morUana (T. movlana of tlie Floras). 

Many sources . 24 L 

- Stapfii Turrill. Two sources . 24 L 

- cypria Stapf. 24 L 

- undulatifolia Boiss. 24 L 


- cuapidaUi of Stapf (?). Received as cuspidata from 

van Tubergen). 

- kaacJikmaia Fedtsch... 

- Schmidtii Fomin . 

-unnamed species, S. H. 

- praecox Tenaie . 

- akppensia Boiss. ex Regel (?)> from Syria, 

-unnamed Palestine species, D. 50. 

- lanata Regel. Several sources . 

- Borazczowi Regel (?). Received as Bor 

van Tubergen. ofessor j. m. Bed. 
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Leiostemones. 

Oemeriana group: 

Tvlipa auaveokns Roth . *. 

- armena Boiss. 

—— gdlatica Freyn . 

- planifolia Jordan. 

- boeotica Boiss. et Hold. 

- Gesneriana. Garden veaieties—normal number .. 


Determined 

by: 

2n=:24 L 
24 N 
r 24+4-11 
I fragments. 
IN, D, U. 
24 L 
24 L 
24 L 


Eichleri group : 

Tulipa Eichleri Regel... 2?t=24 N 

- Fosteriana Hoog. 24 L 

- Micheliana Hoog. 24 L 

- armbilis Fedtsch. 24 L 

- Qreigii Regel . 24 N 

- Kauf7nanniana Regel. Several varieties . 24 N 

- ingens Hoog. 24 N 

- Tubergeniana Hoog. 24 L 

- Hoogiana Fedtsch. 24 L 

- praeatans Hort. Several varieties . 24 N 

Kolpakowskiana group: 

Tulipa Kolpakowskiana Regel... 2w=24 N 

-var. Holzeri . 24 L 

' 'V 

-var. coccinea . 48 L 

—^ Sprengeri Baker. 24 N 

- Korolkowi Regel. 24 L 

-var. concolor . 48 L 

' cthatca Fall. 24 L 

- Ostrowakiana Regel . 24 L 

- Keaaelringii Regel.. 24 L 


Edulia group: 

edulia Baker . 2w==48 L 

/ 

EEiosTEMOJ«.Q^j.^gj^ Tulips, chromosome numbers determined by L. La Cour. 

Tu€^jjoa austiK ^ Amiral de Constantinople. Parrot. 

- Orteaba^xt. . 

-^ . ^ 

- pnmulinaBakt.l 

-. 

- 8%lvestna i. 

- Orphanide^BoifiB.^^^-- .. 

_Hogeri Held jAimable . Danvm. 

- Whittdllii. \iWo var» 
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Diploids .... Coffee Colour. Parrot. 

Crimson Beauty . Early. 

Fantasy. Parrot. 

Fire King . Darwin. 

Gemma . Parrot. 

Inglescombe Scarlet. Cottage. 

Isolda. Cottage. 

John Buskin. Cottage*. 

La Merveille ... Cottage. 

La Tristesse. Darwin. 

Le Beve. Early *. 

Louis XIV. Dutch. 

Lutea major . Parrot. 

Mayflower. Hybrid. 

Millet . Darwin. 

Maarkgraaf van Baden. Parrot. 

Mrs. Hoog. Cottage. 

Mrs. Moon. Cottage. 

Perfecta . Parrot. 

Pride of Haarlem. Darwin. 

Suzon. Darw^in. 

Wliito Swan . Early. 

Zulu . Darwin. 

Triploids ... Geaneriana spathulata major . Cottage. 

Inglescombe Yellow. Cottage*. 

Zomerschoon. Cottage. 


Befebences. 

(1) Guignard. 1900. Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. viii, p. xi. 

( 2 ) DE Mol. 1925. Oenetica, vii, p. 111. 

(3) - 1929. Geneiica, xi, p. 119. 

( 4 ) Newton. 1927. J. Linn. Boc., Bot. xlvii, p. 339. 

( 5 ) -& Darlington. 1929. J. Ocnct. xxi, p. 1. 

( 6 ) Upcot'T. 1935. Nature, cxxxv, p. 957, 

( 7 ) Upcott & La Cotjb. 1936. Joum Genet, xxxiii, p. 237 

( 8 ) Solms-Laubach. 1899. Weizen und 2\ilpc. Leipzig. 


Haploid number also Uotormined by Professor J. M. Beal. 
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Observations on the root anatomy of the genus AUtris. By H. S. Holden, 
D.Sc., F.L.S., and L. E^ause, B.Sc., University College, Nottingham. 


(With 27 Text-figures) 


[Head 12 November 193G] 

The genus Aletris^ placed by Bentham and Hooker ( 3 ) in the Haemodoraceac, 
has been constituted the type of the monogeneric subfamily Aletroideae (Lili- 
aceae) in the new edition of Engler-PrantFs ‘ Naturliche Pflanzenfamilien ’ ( 10 ). 
The genus appears to be a very natural one with rather a remarkable dis¬ 
continuous distribution, the majority of the species occurring in Eastern Asia, 
and ranging from the Himalayas {'^.^.A.Tiepale'nais Hook. fil. BudA.aikkimensis 
Hook, fil.) through China (e.g. A. foliosa Max. and A. japonica Pranch.) 
to Japan, the Philippines, Java, and Borneo. The two remaining species 
(A. farinoaa L, and A. aurm Wall.) occur in Eastern North America, the former 
being more northerly in its distribution than the latter. 

All the species have a tough rhizome showing sympodial growth and bearing 
numerous fine roots. The oldest roots are brown and wiry, and in these the 
tissues external to the endoderniis have often been exfoliated, though they may 
persist as a loose membranous covering. These roots appear to be survivors 
from the previous season’s growth. The rhizome bears in addition both short 
relatively stout branch-roots and somewhat more slender ones with numerous 
branches. 

As a preliminary examination ( 8 ) of a small supply of material of A, farinaaa 
revealed a number of interesting features, it was decided to make a more detailed 
study of this and other available species. An ample supply of A, farinosa 
was obtained through the kindly oflSces of Prof. M. Chrysler of Rutgers 
University, New Jersey. Material of the other North American species, 
A, aureUy was collected by the Charleston Museum. The authors are greatly 
indebted both to Professor Chrysler and to the staff at Charleston for the 
readiness with which they responded to requests for matf^rial. No adequately 
preserved material of the various Asiatic species was available, but small 
portions of herbarium specimens generously presented by Mr. Bamsbottom, 
Keeper of the Department of Botany of the British Museum, have enabled us 
to obtain a number of useful data for comparative purposes. The herbarium 
material examined included roots of the following species :— A. foliosa, A . glabra, 
A. khasiana, A. lanuginosa, A. nepalensis, and A. sikkimensis. In view of Hie 
fact that some uncertainty prevails with regard to the precise specific deter¬ 
mination of these Asiatic plants, they wall be referred to under the names 
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given on the herbarium sheets of the British Museum together with any available 
details of collector and source. 

The herbarium specimens offered considerable technical diflBculty in manipu¬ 
lation, but were prepared for microscopic examination by a modification of 
the method recommended by McLean ( 13 ). These difficulties recurred to some 
extent in dealing with the older roots of the American species owing to the 
extremely tough nature of the endodermis. This was so refractory that ordinary 
embedding methods were unsuccessful, and we are indebted to Prof. J. M. 
Thompson and Mr. W. Horton of the Department of Botany of Liverpool 
University,^ for several slides prepared by their special technique, and for 
suggestions which enabled us to evolve a suitable method for our material. 
The treatment consists in essentials of infiltration with a mixture of paraffin 
w^ax and rubber after taking through preliminary grades of n-butyl alcohol 
into chloroform, the wax containing about 0*5 per cent, of rubber. The 
rubber solution supplied in collapsible tubes for puncture repairs proved 
satisfactory. It was added in appropriate quantity to small shavings of wax 
in a porcelain dish in the embedding oven at 55*^ C. and heated at that tempera¬ 
ture until all the njibber solvent was thriven off. The mixture produced w^as 
used for infiltration and embedding in the usual way, although a gootl 
deal of experimenting was necessary with individual roots to get a mixture 
which would ribbon satisfactorily. Extremely old roots required preliminary 
treatment prior to embedding, this consisting of gentle maceration in a mixture 
of potassium chlorate and strong nitric acid. 

In addition to sections, maceration methods were also employed for studying 
isolated elements. The method suggested by Priestley ( 15 ) proved most 
satisfactory. This consists of two to four hours’ maceration in 5 per cent, 
chromic acid at 55° C., followed by thorough washing until all the yellow 
colour is discharged. The washed roots are placed in 1 per cent. Gentian Violet 
solution and washed in 50 per cent, glycerine. Gentle teasing in glycerine 
enables single elements to be picked out and mounted in glycerine jelly for 
examination. 

Aletbis farinosa and A. aurea. 

It has been found impossible from an examination of the material in our 
possession to differentiate between the two North American species, A. farinma 
and A , aurea, on data derived from the root anatomy. In both species the larger 
unbranched adventitious roots were studied first. 

The surface layer ,—The surface layer of the root is remarkable in that it does 
not develop root-hairs. Instead of these the whole of the constituent cells 
become papilliform and elongated in a plane at right angles to the axis of the 
root, forming a closely-set series. The surface of each cell is rounded, 
and appears to be modified in that in stained preparations this part of the wall 
stands out very prominently owing to the readiness with which it absorbs 
dyes. The papilliform character of these cells is obvious at a very early stage, 
and is clearly seen in sections cut at the level of the base of the root-cap (fig. 1 ). 
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Fia. 1.—Transverse section showing the development of the papilliform surface-cells at 
the level of the base of the root-cap. 

Fro. 2.—Trans^'erse section showing papilliform cells and exodermis. 

Fig. 3. —Transverse section, stele just above the base of the roof^-cap ; the endodemnis is 
in the primary condition and the protoxylem is difEei’ontiatod, though the 
metaxylem vessels are still thin-walled. 

Fio. 4.—^Transverse section, stele at a slightly higher level; the xylem elements are all 
thick-walled and the cells of the pericycle are beginning to thicken : the endn- 
dermis, with the exception of two cells, is in the secondary condition. 

Fig# 5,—small portion of the ondodermis in the early tertiarj'^ stage, showing an isolated 
passage-cell. 


All figures of #4, farivma, x 3r»0. 
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In a few examples the cells contained fungal hyphae, but the fact that they are 
sporadic in appearance and local in distribution suggests that they are not 
constituents of a niyoorrhkal symbiont (fig. 6 a). 

The layer of cells immediately internal to the surface-layer becomes modified 
to form a typical exodermis (fig. 2). The remainder of the cortical tissues 
consists of rounded parenchymatous cells and, apart from the layer of cells 
immediately external to the endodermis, calls for no special comment. The 
layer to which reference has just been made is composed of cells characterized 



Fro. 6 a .—^Portion of a transverse section of a small branch-root of A, aurea, showing the 
relatively large size of the papilliform cells and also the presence of fungal 
hyphae in these cells, (x 300.) 

Ftg. 6 b .—^Portion of a transverse section of a young branch-root of A, tmrea cut just 
above the root-cap ; the lignification of the protoxylem has commenced and the 
single cell in the centre of the root destined to become the metaxylem vessel 
can be distinguished. (x 300.) 


by the considerable thickening of the inner wall. Hie initiation of this 
thickening is obvious at a very early stage, preceding the deposition of differenti¬ 
ally stainabh) material in either the endodermis or protoxylem. 

The endodermis .—^The cylindrical stele, when mature, is surrounded by 
a continuous endodermis, the cells of which axe so heavily lignified that the 
lumen is represented only by a small pore. The lamellae constituting the tertiary 
thickening are clearly defined and show up without any special tieatinent 
(figs. 7, 8). The tertiary layers are traversed by numerous pts which show 
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most clearly in longitudinal section (fig* 8). They are branched, and appear 
to conununicate with pits in neighbouring endodernial cells, with the adjacent 
cells of the pericycle, and with those of the cortex. They are most abundant 
on the inner tangential walls, i.e. those in contact with the pericycle. In the 
mature roots no passage-cells have been seen in the endodermis. Contrary 
to the usual condition'characterizing endodermal cells, those of the root in 



Picj. 7._Portion of mature endodermis of A. aurea in transverse section showing mature 

tertiary condition. (X 350.) 

Pjo. 8 ._^Adjacent portions of two mature endodermal colls of A. farinosa in longitudinal 

section. (X 350.) 

Aktris are pointed at the ends resembling prosenchymatous fibres (fig. 8). 
The ends of the cells overlap considerably, so that the endodermis frequently 
appears to consist locally of two or three layers of cells (fig. 7). In old decorti¬ 
cated roots the endodermis walls vary in colour from deep brown to golden 
yellow. The endodermis can be distinguished as a complete ring of small 
oells at the level of the base of the root-cap. Above the level of the base of 
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the root-cap is a zone of elongation where the endodermal cells increase 
considerably in length and slightly in radial width; at this stage the walls 
are very thin and delicate and preparations collapse very easily. 

As thickening begins in the protoxylem the endodermal cells become firmer 
without any apparent increase in the thickness of the wall. The first sign of 
endodermal difierentiation takes the form of a relatively wide strip on the 
radial walls, with special staining properties, but without any apparent local 
increase in thickness of the cell-wall. At a slightly later stage well-defined 
Casparian strips are visible (fig. 3): these appear to be shorter in radial extent 
than the unthickened strips which preceded them. This stage is rapidly 
followed by the development of a suberin lamella in most of the cells (fig. 4). 
The suberin is deposited first in the cells opposite the phloem groups and 
spreads a little later to the cells on either side. Passage-cells, in which the 
primary stage persists, occur outside the protoxylem ; these passage-cells arc 
small isolated single or paired cells (figs. 4, 5). Tertiary thickening of the 
endodermis follows rapidly on the secondary stage and is well marked within 
8-10 mm. of the root-tip. The first cells to be lignified in the tertiary stage 
lie opposite the phloem groups. During the maturation of the endodermal 
cells the passage-cells begin to undergo a similar type of thickening, and 
ultimately are indistinguishable in unstained preparations from the rest of the 
endodermis, so that in the mature root the tertiary endodermis forms a con¬ 
tinuous cylinder. The tertiary thickening of the passage-cells begins when the 
walls of the majority of the endodermal cells have reached about half the thick¬ 
ness they will attain when mature. If sections of the mature root are treated 
with iodine solution followed by strong sulphuric acid the last few layers 
deposited in the endodermis are seen to have a higher lignin content than those 
laid down at the initiation of the tertiary phase, whilst the material laid down 
on the walls of the passage-cells is all of this more strongly lignified type. 

The pericycle ,—^The cells of the pericycle are long, narrow, and square-ended ; 
they retain their contents and are provided with simple pits. In common 
with other initially parenchymatous intrastelar tissue, the pericycle becomes 
lignified and thick-walled. The thickening begins after the first lignification 
of the metaxylem when the endodermis is becoming tertiary, and appears 
first of all in the cells adjacent to the protoxylem (fig. 4). 

The xylem ,—^Although it has been stated ( 9 ) that, in Monocotyledons, ‘ the 
internal elements of a tracheary nature are completed before those lying further 
out in the region of the protoxylem this does not accord with our observations 
on the roots of Aletris farinosa and A, aurea. In our material the cells destined 
to form the large metaxylem vessels are enlarged and stand out clearly from the 
other stelar tissue at the level of the base of the root-cap. The protoxylem 
elements become lignified a little way above this level, the lignification of the 
other tracheary elements following in centripetal order. The lignification of 
the largest metaxylem elements is completed last of all (fig. 3). The large 
metaxylem vessels surround a central pith, the cells of which are strongly 




Fig. 9.—Typical end-wall of vessel-segment in A. farinoga. 

Figs. 10-14.—Examples of range of variation in method of vessel perforation in A. farinoaa 
(see text). 

Fig. 15.—End-wall of very young vessel-segment of A. farin-oaa from near the root-tip. 

Fig. 10 a, b. —End-walls of vessel-segments of A. glabra with scalariform perforations. 

Fig. 17.—End-wall of vessel-segment of A. khaaiarm, showing degraded scalariform 
perforation. 

Fig. 18.—End-walls of five vessel-segments of A. napaUnMa, showing different t 3 rpeB of 
perforation. 


(All X400.) 
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thickened in the mature root; they are separated from each other by narrow 
strips of thickened ground-tissue. They exhibit a number of features of 
considerable interest, the most important of which is the nature of the end-wall 
of the vessel segments. The end-walls vary enormously in length and show 
a type of perforation ranging from scalariform to scalariform-reticulate (figs. 9- 
14). This appears to be the first record of the existence of such end-walls in 
the metaxylem vessel segments of Monocotyledons. According to Jeffrey ( 9 ) 
the Monocotyledons appear to be characterized by porose perforations between 
the vessel segments. In Aletria farinoaa and A, aurea the commonest type of 
end-wall is a short and well-defined wall with scalariform perforations (fig. 9 ) ; 
the transverse bars are wider at the base than in the middle. A number of 
variants of the more generally occurring type call for special comment. The 
simplest of these is one in which the end-wall is transverse or nearly so ; here 
the perforation is also of the simple scalariform type (fig. 10 ). In a second type 
the end-wall appears to develop a double scalariform perforation ; each of the 
scalariform systems apears to run independently apart from one or very few 
common perforations, and it is suggested that this condition may be due to 
vessels of unequal diameter coming into contact with the segment in question 
(fig. 11 ). 

What appears to be a much more remarkable t 5 q)e of perforation, also 
scalariform in type, is occasionally met with. This extends from end to end 
of an individual segment, being confined to one of the plane walls of the vessel. 
Protions of an example of this kind are illustrated in fig. 12, which also shows 
the normal type of pitting found on the other walls of the vessel. Occasionally 
the end-wall of a vessel is inclined so steeply that it is difficult to define its 
limits as the slit-like perforations are continued with relatively insignificant 
gaps along the face of the vessel (figs. 10 , 14). Xylem elements of a similar 
appearance are figured by Brush ( 5 ) in Platanua Wrightii. In other vessels, 
too, the slit-like perforations show a gradation to the normal type of pitting 
on the side-walls of the vessel (fig. 14). 

Macerations of the stele near the root-tip show that the scalariform perfora¬ 
tions on the end-walls of the vessel segments of the metaxylem are present, 
whilst these are still thin-walled and contain abundant cytoplasm. At this 
stage the scalariform perforations differ strikingly from those in the mature 
vessels. The transverse bars are very thin and the pores are relatively wide 
with rounded ends (fig. 15). The most remarkable difference is at the margins 
of the perforations—^these, in the young root, being rounded, whilst they are 
definitely slit-like in the mature metaxylem elements. 

The phloem .—^The structure of the phloem calls for no special comment. 
Typically there is one sieve-tube in each group surroimded by companion cells 
which abut directly on the pericycle. 

The, branching root>8 .—In addition to the stout roots, the anatomy of which 
has been described above, the rhizome bears numerous roots which branch 
freely. These vary considerably in size, the largest ones approximating in 



Fig. 19 . —TranRverse section, stele of branch-root of A.farinom just above base of root-cap. 

Note the two large centrally placed metax.ylem vessels and the various stages 
of development shown by the endodermis. 

Fio. 20.—Transverse section, part of mature branch-root of A. aepalensis. The ground- 
tissue is lignificKi and the endodermis is partly sec-ondary and partly tertiary. 
Fios, 21, 22, 23.—Small branch-roots of A. farinom^ A. lanuginosa^ and A, kJiasiana^ 
showing endodermal characters and solid diarch and triarc^ xylem groups. 
(Figs. 19^ 20, X 250 ; figs. 20 -23, x 300.) 
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diameter to the tmbranohed roots, whilst the smaller ones are half this 
diameter or less. In their general anatomical characters they are essentially 
the same as the roots already described. 

The most obvious variation lies in the distribution of the large metaxylem 
vessels, and this seems to be correlated in a measure with the size of the root 
concerned. In smaller roots the number of the metaxylem vessels is reduced 
to two or three, and these are located in the centre of the root with the 
consequent elimination of the pith. Only one example has been found of 
a large metaxylem vessel in the medulla of a stout unbranched root. 

The lateral roots ,—These differ from the parent roots in a number of particulars. 
In the first place, the relative size of stelar to extra-stelar tissue is much less, 
the papilliform cells being equal in size to those of the main roots (figs. 6, 21-23). 
The cortical cells are also large and the endodermis shows a characteristic 
lag in the rate of development of the tertiary condition. The primary endo¬ 
dermis may persist for a length of 2 cm. from the root-tip, although it is common 
to find isolated endodermal cells opposite the phloem groups in the tertiary 
condition. Further development of the secondary and tertiary condition is 
very leisurely, although the endodermis is completely tertiary in roots which 
we judge from their appearance to be of the previous year’s growth (fig. 23). 
The pericycle remains parenchymatous for a considerable time, but is thickened 
in the fully mature root. The stele is normally triarch, though occasionally 
tetrarch, with, typically, a large metaxylem vessel in the centre of the stele ; 
in some of the larger roots there may be two or three vessels (fig. 19). 

Notes on th^ arMomy of certain AsitUic species. 

Owing to the fact that these observations are made on small supplies of 
softened herbarium material, they do not constitute as complete a record as 
those yielded by the American material, although they show a number of 
interesting points of difference from these species. As far as our observations 
go, the roots of all species possess a superficial layer of papilliform cells replacing 
the piliferous zone, and also the typical tertiary endodermis composed of cells 
with pointed ends. 

Aletris eoliosa Bur. et Pranch. (J. Bisset 4081 and 2749). 

The only features of interest in the material examined are the large number 
of root-poles, ten to eleven, and the occurrence of an isolated metaxylem 
vessel in the centre of the stele. The perforations on the end-walls of the 
vessels are of the completely scalariform type as in A. farinosa. No lateral 
roots were available. 

Aletris glabra But. et Franch. (Pratt 691). 

The roots of this species have the largest steles of any examined (fig. 24). 
About seventeen' root-poks are normally jaresent, and the isolated metaxylem 
vessels are scattered tlwoughout the stelar ground-tissue as illustrated in fig. 24, 
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Tho perforations on the end-walls of the vessels, whilst being scalariform in 
fyp®> fo differ from those of A . farinosa in the thinness of the transverse 

bars and in the relatively wide pores (tigs. 16 a, b). 



Figs. 24-27.—Transverse section, steles of the main roots o£ A. glabra, A. khamana, A. langu- 
ginosa, and A. sikkinievaia, illustrating vaiiations in tho distribution of the 
metaxylem. The magnification of the figure of A. glabra jn half that of the 
remainder. (All except fig. 24, x 300.) 

Aletbis KHASIANA (Wall.) Hook. fil. (C. B. Clarke 38239). 

The roots are generally 10-arch, with a single metaxylem vessel lying in the 
oentre of the ground-tissue (fig. 25). The perforations on the end-walls of the 
vessels are often definitely porose whether these are oblicjue or transverse. 
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OccaHionally end-walk are found with degraded sealariform perforations 
(fig. 17). A similar end-wall condition is figured and described in A. nepahnaie 
(infra). In the lateral roots examined the stele is triarch with two largo 
metaxylem vessels in the centre. The endodormis is completely tertiary with 
fully-developed thickening (fig. 23). 

Albtrjs lanuginosa Bur. et hVandi. (Coll. Forrest 5653). 

The roots are 10-arch, with the large metaxylem vessels forming a practically 
(jontinuous ring surrounding a central ground-tissue (fig. 26). The end-walk 
of the large metaxylem vessels show perforations of two types—^firstly, transverse 
end-walk withporose perforations and, secondly, oblique end-walls with degraded 
sealariform perforations. These latter perforations vary considerably in the 
extent of the degradation, sometimes only the stumps of the transverse bars 
remain and the perforation has become porose, whilst in others some of the 
transverse bars remain, but are thin, irregular, and often broken. By com¬ 
parison with the results obtained with other species by the same treatment, it 
seems unlikely that this breaking is due to the chromic acid maceration ; more 
probably it is due to the herbarium drying, although it may possibly be a stage 
in the degradation. In the lateral roots examined the stele is triarch, with two 
large metaxylem vessels in the centre. The endodemiis is thin-walled, with the 
exception of the cells opposite the phloem groups which arc in the advanced 
tertiary condition (fig. 22). 

Aletris nepalensis (Wall.) Hook. fil. 

Material of this species was available from two difierent collectors :—(Japt. Lall 
Dhwoj (B.M.H. 047i) and Bis Ram (B.M.H, 537) : these sjiecimens agreed in 
anatomical characters. The roots have a relatively large parenchymatous 
cortex with a well-defined exodermis and papilliform surface-layer, both features 
being very clearly shown in material treated with caustic soda solution. The 
endodermis is in the mature tertiary condition. The xylem is typically 7-aroh 
with a single ring of metaxylem vessels varying in number with the size of the 
root; they surround a central pith. 

The end-walk of the metaxylem vessels are remarkable for the variations 
in structure. . In the material B.M.H. 0471, some vessek had porose perfora¬ 
tions, both oblique and transverse, one single vessel segment having a trans¬ 
verse porose perforation at one end and an oblique one at the other. Some 
of the vessek showed end-walls with degraded sealariform perforations of 
various types. The maximum degradation of these perforations results in 
the porose type, but the end-wall in this case is oblique and the margin of the 
pore shows the stumps of the transverse bars (fig. 18). Some of the end-walk 
show perforations where the irregular remnants of the transverse bars are still 
visible, but in none of the material examined has a degraded perforation 
been seen which 'has the transverse bars as complete as those described for 
A. lanuginam. 
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The branch-roots examined are rather large. They have a papilliform 
epidermis, a well-marked exodermis, and a parenchymatous cortex. The 
endodermis is tertiary with unthickened passage-cells opposite the xylem-poles. 
The xylem is tetrarch with three large inotaxylem vessels lying symmetrically 
about a central pith (fig. 20). The same branch-root cut within the tissues 
of the parent root shows the endodermis in the mature tertiary condition with 
no passage-cells, and the metaxylem vessels reduced in diameter until they are 
indistinguishable from the rest of the stelar ground-tissue. 

A1.ETRIS siKKiMBNSis Hook. fil. ((J. Kiup Nat. Coll.). 

The nature of the surface-layer of these roots could not be determined with 
any certainty, but the exodermis and parenchymatous cortex with thickened 
inner layer are clearly visible. The endodermis is of the heavy tertiary typo and 
the j)ericycle uniformly thickened. The xylcmi is 9-arch, with the large meta¬ 
xylem vessels in a single ring, and with a sheath of well-marked flattened 
ground-tissue cells round each (fig. 27). The end-walls of the metaxylem 
vessels have scalariform perforations of the A. farinom type. Many of them 
are nearly transverse, and those that are oblique are quite short in length. 

Discussion. 

The three features of greatest interest revealed by this investigation are 
(a) the nature of the surface-layer of the roots, ( 6 ) the endodermal characters, 
and (c) the type of perforation of the vessel segments. 

There are a number of scattered reference to plants in which the roots do 
not develop root-hairs. Olivier ( 14 ) mentions Crocus sativus, Cievta viroaa, 
Orobanche Hederae, Monotropa, Ejndemdron elongatuw, and, by inference, other 
orchids belonging to the Epidendreae and Vandcae as examples of this condition. 
Haberlandt ( 7 ) gives a list of marsh and water plants in which the roots are 
devoid of root-hairs. He notes, however, that in some plants (e.g. Elodea 
canadensis, Nuphar luteum, Acorus calamus, CicuUi virosa) root-hairs are absent 
only whilst the roots are immersed in water ‘ while they develop these structures 
in abundance on entering the soil Arber (i) also makes brief reference to 
the absence of root-hairs in Lemna Irisulca and to the behaviour of Elodea 
in water and soil respectively. 

An example of a somewhat dilFerent kind is recorded by Prillieux ( 16 ), who 
describes the development of root-hairs from the normally glabrous surface-layer 
of the aerial roots of Vanda, Oncidium, and Aerides on immersion in water. 
Root-hairs, sometimes showing digitate branching at their apices, have been 
noted by us in the aerial roots of a number of genera belonging to the Orchidaceae, 
notably in species of Vanda and Laelia, but in the examples examined by us 
there was no experimental interference with the mode of growth. 

With regard to Aleiris farinosa it seems clear that the absence of root-hairs 
is a fixed character, since they are not developed in plants grown in well-aerated 
soil. It has already been noted that the rounded tips of the cells constituting 
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the Hiirface-layer arc modified. This modification appears to be of a gelatinous 
nature, since particles of soil adhere firmly to the roots, much as they do to the 
root-hairs of most roots. It is difficult to see what biological advantage is 
conferred by the radial elongation of the whole of the piliferous layer, since the 
increase in the area of the absorbing surface must be relatively small. 

An examination of the roots of members of the related subfamily Mondoideae 
(lo) shows that the majority of these possess normal root-hairs. In Liriope 
spicatay however, they were absent in our material, although the cells of the 
surface-layer were not elongated as they are in Aletris, 

The endodermis of Aletris is interesting both on account of the prosenchyma- 
like character of the individual cells and also because of the small number of 
' passage cells * and the rapid assumption by these of the tert^iary condition. 
Kroemer (ii) mentions a number of somewhat similar instances and notes that, 
as a rule, the attainment of a completely tertiary endodermis is followed by 
the death of the root cortex, though this is not invariably the case. 

The scalariform nature of the perforation of the vessel segments in A, farinosa 
and A, aurm appears, as has been previously stated, to be the first record 
of such a condition among Monocotyledons. 

Among Dicotyledons tliis condition has been known to exist in the Betulaceae 
and Ericaceae since the middle of last century ( 6 )*. More recently the work 
of Prof. E. C. Jeffrey and his associates ( 4 , 12 , 17 ) has increased our knowledge 
of such types, and this school of plant anatomists regards the scalariform 
grids across the ends of the vessel segments as a more primitive condition 
than that in which open pores exist. Jeffrey { 9 ) figures examples of widely- 
spaced bars in Liriodendron, and examples of progressive degradation leading 
to the open pore condition in Vaccinium cofyrnbomm^ and many other examples 
are known. Whilst the herbarium material of the various Asiatic species of 
Aletris used by us is not ideal for work of this kind, it seems evident that within 
the limits of the genus a complete series of transitions from the fully scalariform 
perforation to the open pore may be found. It is possible that a more intensive 
study of other Monocotyledons wiU reveal further examples of a similar nature, 
but it would obviously be absurd to initiate a discussion on its possible evolu¬ 
tionary significance on the strength of its occurrence in Aktris alone. 

Summary. 

(1) Aletris is a liliaceous genus with both American and Asiatic species, all 
of which possess a rhizome bearing tough, wiry, adventitious roots. 

(2) The roots are characterized by the peculiar nature of the surface-layer, 
all the cells being elongated radially and forming a closely-set system of 
papillae. 

* Sasiio's paper, 'Vergleiohende Uixtorsuchungen Uber die Elementarorgane des Holz- 
kdrpere* (Sanio, C., Hot. Zeit. Jahrg. 21,1863) forms the basis of all the later work on vessel 
oonuectious. 
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(3) The root endodermis is composed of elongated cells with pointed ends 
similar to prosenchymatous fibres. These develop extremely heavy thickenings 
of lignocellulose. 

(4) There are a few isolated passage-cells in the young root, but they develop 
the tertiary condition a short distance behind the root-tip. 

(5) In old roots all the tissues external to the endodermis are frequently 
exfoliated. 

(6) The metaxylem vessels in Alctrw farinom possess scalariform perforations 
between the vessel segments. 

(7) There is evidence that in the various species of Aktrin there is a series 
of transitional stages from the scalariform perforation to the ring type. 

(8) An examination of herbarium material suggests that the root anatomy 
may be of value in differentiating between the various species. 

The authors are much indebted to the Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, to the Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden. Edinburgh, and to 
the Director of the Buitenzorg Gardens, Java, for material used for comparative 
purposes. 

Acknowledgments are also due to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research for a maintenance allowance to the junior author for purposes of 
research training. 
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The genus Potamogdon L. in Tropical Africa. 
By J. E. Dandy, M.A., F.L.S. 


(Tlatem 21 & 22 and 9 Toxt-iigiiroH) 


[iiead 4 March 1937J 

The need for a revision of Poianbogelmi as represented in Tropical Africa * 
has been apparent for some time to students of the aquatic flora of the region. 
In 1901 this notoriously difficult genus was worked out in the ‘ Flora of Tropical 
Africa ’ by A. Beimett f from the limited material at his disposal, but since 
that date no treatment has appeared which deals fully and exclusively with 
the Tropical African species, though the genus has been included in various 
regional lists and floras such as A. Peter’s ‘ Flora von Deutsch-Ostafrika ’ | 
and Hutchinson and Dalziel’s ‘ Flora of West Tropical Africa ’ §. It is true 
that in 1907 Potamogeton was monographed in ‘ Das Pflanzenreich ’ by 
Graebner il, but as regards Tropical Africa he was content to accept Beimett s 
treatment with very slight modification, and thus added little to our know 
ledge of the forms occurring there. Li 1916 appeared Hagstrom’s account 
of the Pdtamogetons collected by R. E. Fries on the Swedish Rhodesia-Congo 
Expedition of 1911-12^, and this was quickly followed by the same author’s 
monumental study of the genus Potamogeton which was published under the 
title ‘ Critical Researches on the Potamogetons ’ **. The latter work, though 
comprehensive in character, not unnaturally deals at greatest length with the 
European species, and especially with the Scandinavian forms which Hagstrom 
knew so well thanks to a wealth of herbarium specimens supplemented by care¬ 
ful observation in the field. It contains detailed accounts of the widespread 
species which are represented in Tropical Africa, but mifortunately Hagstrom, 


♦ For the piiiposo of this paper the Capo Verde Islancis and tlie island oi’ Socotra aro 
incliidod in Tropical Africa. 

t A. Bennett, ‘ Potamogeton \ in Dyer, FI. Trop. Afr. viii, 219-224 (1901). 

J A. Peter, * Potamogeton in Fodde, Repert-. Sp. Nov., Beih. xl, 1, 112-111) (1929), 

§ J. Hutchinson, ‘ Potamogeton in Hutch. & Dalziel, FI. W. Trop. Afr. ii, 3U7 (1930). 

11 P. Graebner, * Potamogeton in Engl. Pflanzenr. iv, 11, 39-142, figs. 13-29 (1907). 

1! J. O. Hagstrom, * Potamogetonace® apud R. E. Fr. hi Wiss. Ergebn. Schwed. Rhodes,- 
Koiigo-Exped. i, 185-188, figs. 16-16 (1916). 

** In K. Svensk. Votenskapsakad. Handl.. Ny Foljd, Iv, 5, 1-281, figs. 1-119 (1916). 
Foi the sake of brevity this work is cited as ‘ Grit. Res.’ throughout the present paper. 
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working in Sweden, had access to very few Tropical African specimens. In 
the whole of the work only fourteen Tropical African gatherings are mentioned, 
and apparently he saw no authentic material at all of Bennett’s species 
P, Livingstonei and P. Schiveinfurthii, Thus Hagstrom’s knoMdedge of the 
Tropical African forms was far from complete, and this circumstance, coupled 
with his over-reliance on purely anatomical characters of stem and leaf, led 
io his distinguishing two new species based on sterile specimens which he 
would probably have identified with known species had a better range of 
Tropical African material been available for comparison. Bennett’s treat¬ 
ment of Potamogeton in the ‘ Flora of Tropical Africa ’ was based, according 
to his citations, on a total of forty-one Tropical African gatherings * together 
with records from the literature. Recent botanical explorations in Tropical 
Afri(!a, and particularly in the eastern region of mountains and lakes, have 
produced an extensive series of specimens of Potamogeton^ and having examined 
more than 160 gatherings, mostly in the British Museum and Kew Herbaria, 
I feel justified in offering the present revision. 

Number of species. 

Despite the range of material now available, the taxonomy and geography 
of Potamogeton in Tropical Africa cannot yet be worked out in such groat 
detail as in the Potamogetons of Europe and North America, where the forms 
have been more or less exhaustively studied both in the herbarium and in 
the field. As far as I can ascertain, no special field-work has been carried out 
with regard to Potamogeton in Tropical Africa, and gaps in the known distribution 
of some of the species, notably P. trichoides and P. crispm, suggest that careful 
search may discover them in many more localities. The taxonomic problem, 
however, is simpler than in the North Temperate countries, since the number 
of species represented in Tropical Africa is few and there is as yet no evidence 
of the facile hybridization that complicates matters in regions which are 
strongholds of the genus. 

In the ' Flora of Tropical Africa ’ Bennett recognized twelve species in 
Tropical Africa : he sorted his limited material (forty-one gatherings, as 
remarked above) into eleven species, and added a twelfth, P. colora/tvs^ on the 
slender evidence of a record of P. plantagineua published by Engler in an account 
of the vegetation of East Africa. When, however, Bennett’s twelve ‘ species ’ 
are studied in conjunction with the additional material which has since beconie 
available, they are found to be reducible to six valid species, as indicated 
briefly in the following table wherein the ordinal numbers are those used in 
the ‘ Flora of Tropical Africa ’:— 


* Actually forty-tliree gatherings were cited, but one of these belongs to Muppia (see 
p. 616, under P. pectinatus) and another is not from IVopical Africa (see p. 6S8, under 
P. criapua). 
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1. P.flaitans 

2. P. Richardi 
7. P. coloratum 

3. P. Schtveinfurthii 
6. P. lucens 
5. P. crispum 



P. nodosTM Poir. 


»P. Schweinfurthii A. Benn. 


-P. crispus L. 


4. P.javanicus 
9 . P. Preuaaii 


8. P. pmillum^ 

11. P.filiforme 

12. P. Livingstonei 

10. P, pcctinatum^srrzz — 



P. octandrus Poir. 

P. panonnitanus Biv. 



P. pecf incUm L. 


niaritima L.] 


Since 1901, when Bennettaccount was published, four new species have 
been described from Tropical Africa, but none of these is here retained as 
distinct. Bennett himself, in 1910, described P. semicoloratiis, founded on 
plants from Socotra and Arabia which appear to be nothing more than forms of 
P. riodosua. In 1910 Hagstrom published two new species from Northern 
Rhodesia, P. repens and P. stagnoruniy both based on sterile material. P. repens 
is an apparently juvenile state of P. Schweinfurthii, while P. stagnorum is referable 
to P. nodosua, Hagstrom in the same year described another new species, 
P. arUaicus, from the Cape Verde Islands; this I am unable t o distinguish 
from P. panormitanva. 

In 1907 the familiar North Temperate species P. perjoliatva L. was recorded 
by Battandier and Trabut from the massif of Ahaggar, in the central Sahara, 
and it has since been reported by Maire from Tassili-ta-n-Adrar, to the south¬ 
west of Ahaggar, and from Tibesti, which lies further east; I have seen specimens 
from both Ahaggar and Tibesti, in addition to a recent gathering from the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. P. trichoidea C^Jham. & Sthlecht., another species well 
known to European botanists, was recorded from Southern Rhodesia by 
Peter in 1928 ; I have seen material from Southern Rhodesia and also from 
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Kenya and Uganda. A further addition to the Tropical African species is 
a plant jfrom Ahaggar, just south of the Tropic of Cancer, collected in a sterile 
condition in 1928 by Maire, who referred it to P, pusillua ; this plant appears 
to be specifically distinct from any other known form, and I therefore describe 
it as new under the name P. hoggaremia. With these three species the total 
number of species of Potamogeton known from Tropical Africa is brought 
up to nine. 


Geographical distribution of the species. 

Potamogeton is essentially a Temperate genus, and it is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that the species found in Tropical Africa are few and are mostly confined 
to the more elevated regions. The onl}^ endemic species is P. hoggarenaia 
(fig. 4), and even tliis may occur outside the area of Tropical Africa, for it is 
known from but a single locality in Ahaggar, in the central Sahara just south 
of the Tropic of Cancer, and may possibly extend north of the Tropic. P. hog¬ 
garenaia cannot be regarded as belonging to the Tropical African flora proper, 
and the same remark applies to P. perfoUatua (fig. 8), a species of circumboreal 
distribution which extends southwards from North Africa into the high mountain 
masses of the central and eastern Sahara just south of the Tropic of Cancer. 
(Recently P. perfoUatua has been collected in a canal in the Blue Nile Province 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, but the species is probably adventive here.) 
At the other extreme, phytogeographically, is P. oclandrua (fig. 2), a species 
widely dispersed in the Tropics and Subtropics of the Old World; it has 
a scattered distribution in Tropical and north-eastern South Africa, and is 
the only genuine Tropical element among the Potamogetons of Tropical Africa. 
The remaining six species are conc^entrated in the mountain ahd lake region 
of East Africa, though some of them have westward extensions in the 
north and south, and all of them extend into South Africa. Their general 
distribution is, in fact, of a type characteristic of North Temperate elements 
in the Tropical African flora. P. trichoidea (fig. 3) is a species of wide distri¬ 
bution in western and central Europe, extending to Kashmir, western North 
Africa, and through East Africa to Cape Province ; in Tropical Africa it has been 
collected in Kenya, Uganda, and Southern Rhodesia. P. panormitanua (fig. 6), 
a species which has been much confused with P. puaillua^ is widely dispersed 
in Europe, North Africa, Temperate Asia, and North America; it occurs in 
the Cape Verde Islands, and from North Africa it extends southwards into 
the Sahara and through East Africa to the Cape. P. pectinaiua (fig. 1), the 
most widespread of all Potamogetons, is the only African representative of 
the section CohophylU ; it has been collected in numerous localities in East 
Africa, including the island of Socotra, and has also been recorded from southern 
Angola and South West Africa. P. nodoaua (fig. 7), like P. pectinatua, is 
represented by numerous gatherings from East Africa, including Socotra, 
and in the south extends westwards to Angola. It has also been collected 
at the mouth of the Congo and in the massif of Tibesti in the eastern Sahara, 
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P, nodo8U8 is a widespread species in the warmer parts of both Hemispheres. 
P. Schweinfurthii (fig. 6), which may be regarded as the African equivalent of 
P. lucena^ has a wide distribution in eastern Africa from Lower Egypt south¬ 
wards to Cape Province ; in addition, it occurs in north-western Africa from 
Tunisia to Senegal, and in Tropical South West Africa. P. crispus (fig. 9), 
a widespread plant in the Old World, ranges from Egypt southwards through 
East Africa to Cape Province ; I have seen specimens from the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Nyasaland, and Southern Rhodesia, and there is a record of its occurrence 
in Abyssinia, 

South African material. 

With the exceptions of P, hoggaremis and P. perfoliaiua, all the Tropical 
African species of Potamogeton extend into Temj)crate South Africa, and for 
each T have studied South African material along with that from Tropical 
Africa. No attempt is made in the present paper to deal with all the forms 
recorded from South Africa, but the opportunity is taken to cite, in a footnote 
under each Tropi(;al African species, some of the South African material which 
I have examined. The following species, based on South African specimens, 
are reduced :— 

P. Thunhergii Cham. & Schlecht. (1827) to P. rtodosus Poir. (1816). 

P. hndim Hagstr. (1916) to P. panormitanus Biv. (1838). 

P. capensis Scheele ex Hagstr. (1916) \ 

P. pnmontoricus Hagstr. (1916) > to P. Schweinfurthii A, Benn. (1901). 

P. venosus A. Benn. (1924) J 

Location of specimens examined. 

The work of preparing this revision has been carried out in the Department 
of Botany, British Museum (Natural History), and all the material there has 
been examined and compared with the collection in the herbarium of the 
Royal Botanic Cardens, Kew. In addition, T have seen important specimens 
kindly loaned by the authorities of the other institutions listed below, to whom 
my thanks are due. 

In the ensuing enumeration of the species abbreviations are used to indicate 
the herbaria in which the specimens seen are preserved ; these are as follows :— 

Alg = Herbier g6n^ral de I’Universite, Algor. 

AM = Albany Museum, Grahamstown. 

BM = British Museum (Natural History). 

Coi = Instituto Botanico, Coimbra. 

E — Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. 

HLT == Herbier G. Le Testu. 

K = Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

NHP = National Herbarium, Pretoria. 

SAM = South African Museum, Cape Town. 

Up =- Universitetets Botaniska Museum, Uppsala, 
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Key to the species. 

Stipules adnate to the lower part of the leaf, forming a basal leaf- 
sheath ; leaves narrowly linear to setaceous, entire, all sub¬ 
mersed (Sect. I. Coi^BOPHYIiU). 

Stipules free or almost free from the leaf, forming an independent 
stipular sheath which is sometimes caducous or fugacious : 

Fruiting-carpels short-beaked (the beak much less than half os 
long as the body of the carpel), with or without a dorsal 
tooth near the base ; stems terete or somewhat compressed ; 
loaves entire or minutely denticulate : 

Submersed leaves imder 3 mm. in breadth and with 3-6 nerves 
(though sometimes appearing only 1-nerved owing to the 
faintness of the lateral nerves), narrowly linear to filiform, 
sessile, entire; spikes under 2 cm. long, with few or com¬ 
paratively few flowers ; floating leaf-Iaminas (if present) 
usually leas than 3-5 cm. long and 1 cm. broad (Sect. II. 
Chlobphyixi) : 

Stipular sheaths open and convolute; fruiting-carjiels 
(unknown in P. hoggarensis) about 2-3 mm. long, smooth 
or more or less muriculaie on the back : 

Plant with or without coriaceous floating leaves; sub¬ 
mersed leaves with a well marked lacimar system 
bordering the midrib and usually extending sideways 
to the lateral nerves; stipular sheaths caducous; 
floating leaves (if present) petiolate, with a more or 
less expanded lamina; carpels normally 4 (but some¬ 
times reduced to 3 or 2) in each flower. 

Plant without coriaceous floating leaves; leaves without 
a lacunar system or with a narrow lacunar system 
bordering the midrib but not extending sideways to 
the lateral nerves ; stipular sheaths subpersistent: 
Leaves mostly imder 1 nun. in breadth, 3-nerved but 
usually appearing only 1-nerved owing to the faint¬ 
ness of the 2 lateral nerves ; stipular sheaths mostly 
under 2 cm. long; carpels usually reduced t<3 1 iu 

each flower. 

Leaves up to about 2-5 mni. in breadth, 3-5-nerved ; 
stipular sheaths up to about 2-3 cm. long at 

maturity... 

Stipular sheaths closed and tubular at least when young; 
fniiting-carpels about l’6~2-8 mm. long, smooth ; plant 
without coriaceous floating leaves; leaves up to about 
3 mm. in breadth, 3-5-nerved, without a well marked 
lacunar system bordering the midrib (except sometimes 

in the uppermost or ‘ involucral ’ leaves). 

Submersed leaves (if present) mostly well over 3 mm. in breadth 
and with 7 or more nerves, linear or broader in shape, 
sessile or more or less petiolate, entire or minutely denticu¬ 
late ; spikes often over 2 cm. long, with numerous or 
comparatively numerous flowers; floating leaf-laminas 
(if present) mostly more than 3*6 cm, Jong and 1 cm, 
broad (Sect. Ill, Hktbhopbti:*!.!) ; 


L P. pectincUtts. 


2. P. octandrus 


3. P. trichoidee. 


4. P. hoggaremitf. 


5. P. panormitanuft 
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Leaves subsessile or more or Jess petiolate, not amplexicaul: 

Le4ives all or mostly submersed (the upper ones sometimes 
floating) ; submersed leaves subsessile or with a more 
or less elongated petiole, linear to lanceolate or 
narrowly elliptic-oblong; floating leaves (if present) 
with a more or less elongated petiole, the lamina 
lanceolate to oblong or narrowly elliptic-oblong with 
a cuneate to rounded base ; fruiting-oarpels about 

3-4 mm. long. 6. P. Schtveinfurthii. 

Leaves (in mature plants) all or mostly floating (the lower 
ones submersed but often disappearing early), all 
with a more or less elongated petiole; lamina of 
floating loaves lanceolate to elliptic or oblong or 
ovate-oblong with a cuneate to rounded or subcordate 


base ; fruiting-carpels almut 2-5--5*5 mm. long. 7. P. 

Leaves mostly sessile, amplexicaul, siiborbicular or ovate to 

lanceolate or elliptic-oblong, all submersed. 8. P. perfoliatus, 

Fniiting-carpels long-beaked (the beak from half to wholly as 


long as the body of the carpel), with a more or less prominent 
dorsal tooth near the base ; stems comprosserl; leaves serru¬ 
late, sessile, narrowly oblong to linear, 3-5-nerved. up to 
about 15 ram. in breadth, usually more or less crisped, all 
submersed ; spikes with few or cnrnparativ^ely few flowers 
(Sect. IV. Hatuaohoseris). 9. P. criapiia. 

Sect. I. COLEOPHYLLI Koch. 

1. POTAMOGBTON PECTiNATUS L. Sp. PI. i, 127 (1753). A. Rich. Tent. FI. 
Abyssin. ii, 354 (1851). Garcke in Peters, Naturwiss. Reis. Mossamb., Bot. 511 
(1864). Aschers. & Schweinf. in Schweirif. Beitr. FI. Aethiop. i, 292 (1867). 
A. Benn. apud Balf. f. in Trans. R. Soc*. Edin. xxxi, 300 (1888) ; in Journ. of 
Bot. xxxiii, 138 (1895) ; in Dyer, FI. Trop. Afr. viii, 223 (1901), pro parte ; 
apud Rendle in Journ. Linn. Soc., Bot. xxxviii, 23 (1907). Dur. &; Schinz, 
Consp. FI. Afr. v, 495 (1894). Schweinf. in Bull. Herb. Boiss. ii, App. 2, 92 
(1894). K. Schum. in Engl. Pflanzenw. Ost-Afr. 0, 93 (1895). Schinz in Bull. 
Herb. Boiss. iv, App. 3, 9 (1896). Rendle in Cat. Afr. PI. Welw. ii, 94 (1899). 
Graebn. in Engl. Pflanzenr. iv, 11, 121, fig. 28 A-B (1907), pro parte ; apud 
Mildbr. in Wiss. Ergebn. Deutsch. Z.-Afr. Exped. ii, 42 (1910). Engl, in Engl. 
& Drude, Veg. Erd. IX, ii, 95 (1908). Hagstr. apud R. E. Fr. in Wiss. Ergebn. 
Schwed. Rhodes.-Kongo-Exped. i, 188 (1916) ; Grit. Res. 39, figs. 15—18 (1916), 
pro parte. De Wild. PL Bequaert. i, 8 (1921). Dinter in Fedde, Repert. Sp. 
Nov. xxii, 383 (1926). A. Peter in Abhandl. Ges. Wiss. Gotting., Math.-Phys. 
KL, Neu. Folg. xiii, 2, 108 (1928) ; in Fedde, op. cit., Beih. xl, 1, 113 (1929). 
Robyns in Ann. Soc. Sci. Brux,, s<^r. B, Iv, 305 (1935). Dandy apud Jenkin in 
Ann. & Mag, Nat. Hist., ser. 10, xviii, 177 (1936). 

Potamogeton irUerruptus Edt. in Schult. Osterr. FI., ed. 2, i, 328 (1814). 
Pol^mogeton pectinatus var. scoparius Wallr. Sched. Grit, i, 68 (1822). 
Potamogeton zosteraceus Fr. Novit. FI. Sueo., ed. 2, 51 (1828). 
Potarnogetonfiliforrnis (non Pers.)A. Benn. in Dyer, loc. cit. (1901). Qraebn. 
in Engl. Pflanzenr. iv, 11, 126 (1907), pro parte. Engl, in Engl. & Drude, 
UNN. JOUEN.—^BOTANY, VOL. L 2 O 
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loc. cit. (1908). A. Peter in Abhandl. Ges. Wise. Getting., Math.-Phys. Kl., 
Neu. Folg. xiii, 2, 107 (1928); in Fedde, loc. cit. (1929). 

Potamogeton Livingstonei A, Benn. loc. cit. (1901); apud Rendle in Joum. 
Linn. Soc., Bot. xxxviii, 28 (1907). Graebn. tom. cit. 127 (1907). Fngl. 
loc. cit. (1908). Hagstr. op. cit. 53 in obs. (1916). 

Potamogeton pectinatus proles irUerruptus (Kit.) Graebn. tom. cit. 124 (1907). 

Potamogeton pectinatus proles scoparius (Wallr.) Graebn. tom. cit. 125, 
fig. 28 G (1907). 

Potamogeton pectinatus proles zosteraceus (Ft,) Graebn. tom. cit. 126 (1907). 

Socotra. 1880, /. B, Balfour 152 (or 650) (E, sterile). 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Blue Nile Prov.: Gezira canals, 1936, F . W 
Andrews W12 (BM ; K). 



Fio. 1.—Distribution in Tropical Africa of PotamogeUm pectimUus L. 


Eritrba. Adi Ugri region, near Godofelassi, 1,950 m., 1894, 0, A, Schwein- 
furth db D, Biva 138 (ex Schweinfurth). 

Abyssinia. Haramaia, 9®24'N., 42® E., c. 2,000 m., 1933, J, B, Oillett 
5467 (BM; K). 

Kbnya. Northern Frontier Prov.: East shore of L. Rudolf, 1931, E, B, 
Worthington (BM, sterile). East shore of L. Rudolf, opposite Central Island, 
1931, E, B, Worthington 290.3 (BM, sterile). Naivasha Prov.: L. Naivasha, 
1929, P, Jf. Jenkin (BM, sterile). 

Uganda. Northern Prov.: Bunyoro Distr., L. Albert, near Butiaba, 1912, 
R, E, Fries 2000 (Up, sterile). Western Prov.: Toro Distr., near Port Portal, 
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Nyakasura, 1934, (?. Taylor 2336 (BM). Toro Distr., Ruwenzori, 1893-94, 
G. F, Scott Elliot (BM; K). Kigezi Distr., L. Bunyonyi, e. 2,000 m., 1933, 
A, 8, Thomas 1210 (K). Kigezi Distr., L. Bunyonyi, 1931, E. B, Worthinyton 
711 in part (BM, sterile) and without no. (BM, sterile). 

Belgian Congo. Kivu Distr. : Southern bank of L. Edward, Kabare, 1914, 
J. Beqtiaert 5312 (K). Southern end of L. Edward, 1912, i?. E, Fries 1742 (Up), 
L. Kivu, Kwijwi I., 1911, B. E. Fries 1582 (Up). Ruanda Distr. : L. Kivu, 
Kisenyi, 1927, D. H. Linder 2019a (K). L. Kivu, between Kisenyi and Sake, 
Kesheru, 1931, B, D. Burtt 3267 (K). L. Kivu, Shangugu, 1927, D. H, Linder 
2019 (K). 

Tanganyika Territory. Iringa Prov. : Rungwe Distr., Rungwe, R. 
Kibira, 1,400 m., 1913, A. SMz 2253 (BM; K; NHP). Rungwe Distr., 
Kigala, R. Kibila, 1,400 m„ 1914, A. Stolz 2649 (BM; K; NHP). Lindi 
Prov. : Songea Distr., L. Nyasa, Lukoma, 1887, W. Bellingham (BM, sterile, 
syntype of P. Livingstonei). 

Nyasaland. Northern Prov. : North Nyasa Distr., L. Nyasa, Kambwe 
Lagoon, 1877, Laws 3 (BM, sterile, syntype of P. Livingstonei ; K, sterile, syn- 
type ofP. Livingstonei) ; 1904, W. A. Cunnington 12 (BM, sterile). Northern 
Prov. or Southern Prov. : West shore of L. Nyasa, south-western bay, 1861, 
J. Kirk (K, syntype of P. Livingstonei). 

Portuguese East Africa. Companhia Mozambique: Rios de Sena, 
Chupanga, W. 0, H. Peters {e^ Garcke). 

Northern Rhodesia. Tanganyika Prov.: L. Tanganyika, Mtondwe Bay, 
1904, W. A. Gunnington 23 (BM). 

Angola. Mossamedes Distr.: Near Agiiadas, 1859, F. Welwitsch 250 (BM, 
sterile ; Coi, sterile ; K, sterile). 

South West Africa. Herero country : Gross Huis, 1934, E. B. W. Schoen- 
felder 1008 (NHP). Western edge of Kalahari, Oas, 1886, H, Schinz 780 (AM ; 
Coi). 

This is the most widely spread species of Potamogeton, its distribution, 
according to Hagstrom (Oil. Res. 44), ‘ being universal and surpassing all the 
other species of the genus It was originally described from Europe, 

P. pectinatits is the only African representative of the section Goleophylli. 
In Tropical Africa it is well distributed in the mountain and lake region of the 
east, while in the south it extends westwards to southern Angola and South 
West Africa *. It also occurs in the island of Socotra. In the * Flora of Tropical 

♦ Further south it occxirs in South Africa. I have seen the following specimens:— 
Transvaal ; J. BurU Davy 2634 (NHP 19); J. G. Gilmore 2113 (NHP) ; L. C, C. lAebertherg 
2456 (NHP) ; C . K . Moss 16293 (BM); W. Nelson 225 (K) ; F. Wilma 1654 (BM). Natal : 
15f. SMeetUer 2969 (AM, sterile ; BM, sterile ; K, sterile ; NHP, sterile); J. Wylie in Herb, 
J. Medley Wood 8476 (SAM 23672). Orange Free State : J. W, Pont 599 (NHP); 
ufUhout collector (NHP 16, sterile). Cape Province : C. F, Fcklon ds C. L, P. Zeyher 644 
(BM ; K ; SAM 4623); P. H. Holland 612 (AM) and without no. (AM); C. E. Moaa 6668 
(AM) and 7881 (AM); A. Pegler 438 (NHP); G, RaUray 869 (AM); R. R^Uechter 9592 (AM ; 
PM J Coi ; K i NHP); F, W. Turpin (SAM 44.31); A. H. WoUey Dod 3643 (BM ; K), 

ioZ 
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Africa ’ the species was recorded from Upper Guinea, but the material coiioemed 
—a specimen collected in the Gold Coast by G. Don—is referable to Ruppia 
maritifna L.* 

There are a great many forms of P. pectincUtts, with (relatively) thick or 
slender stems, broad or narrow leases, long or short leaf-sheaths, and large 
or small fruits. Tropical African specimens show considerable variation in 
the vegetative characters, particularly in the breadth of the leaves, and this 
fact apparently influenced A. Bennett so much that in the ‘ Flora of Tropical 
Africa ’ he separated the limited material available (seven or eight gatherings 
all told) into three groups which he treated as specifically distinct. The first 
he called P. pectinat\i8 ; the second he referred to P. fiUformis Pers.; the third 
he described as new under the name P. Livingstonei, 

The material referred by Bennett to P. filifonnis was collected by Scott 
Elliot on his Ruwenzori Expedition. It is a form of P. pe^^tinatus with narrow 
leaves and slender spikes, flowering but lacking fruit. Certainly it is not the 
true P. filifonnis which is an exclusively North Temperate species unknown 
from Africa. Graebner in ‘ Das Pflanzenreich ' (p. 126) accepted Bennett’s 
identification of the Ruwenzori plant and added a doubtful record of P. fili^ 
form^is from Socotra based on a Balfour plant which is P. peotinatus. More 
recently P. filifonnis has been recorded from Tanganyika Territory by A. Peter 
on the basis of sterile material collected by himself (no. 46199) in Lake Tanganyika 
near Ujiji, Kigoma District. I have not seen his plant, but it is presumably 
a form similar to that gathered by Scott Elliot. 

P. Livingstonei was based on three gatherings from Lake Nyasa, collected 
by Kirk, Laws (no. 3), and Bellingham. In a note follo'v^ing the description 
it was stated to be ‘ A remarkable species, combining the habit of P. Robbinsiiy 
Oakes and P,pectinatum, Linn., but with the basal portion quite like a Cymodocea, 
in texture and rigidity’. Kirk’s specimen (in Herb. Kew.) has flowering spikes 
but no fruit, and is a rather broad-leaved example of P. pecMnatus resembling 
some European forms to which such names asP. interruptus Kit. s>iidLP.fiabellatus 
Bab. have been given. Laws’s gathering, which is represented in both the 
British Museum and Kew Herbaria, consists of sterile material with leaves 
still broader (up to about 2-3 mm. in width) though not as broad as those seen 
in some extra-African forms of P, pectinatus such as the one named P. zostevdceus 
by Pries. Bellingham’s sx>ecimen, at the British Museum, is a sterile example 
similar to Laws’s plant. In 1895, six years before he published in the ‘ Flora 
of Tropical Africa ’, Bennett (in Joum. of Bot. xxxiii, 139) had remarked : 

‘ there is a species in Lake Nyassa allied to P. Robbinsii Oakes, of N. America; 
whether it is that species or a new species, the fragmentary specimens seen are 
quite insufficient to decide A manuscript note to the same effect, dated 1897, 
was affixed by him to Laws’s specimen in the British Museum Herbarium, 
and it is therefore evident that in separating P. Livingsitonei from P. pectinaim 


See footnote under P. panormikmua (p, 525), 
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Bennett was unduly influenced by the broad-leaved sterile specimens of Laws 
and Bellingham. Now, as mentioned above, P. pectinaiua is particularly variable 
in the breadth of the leaves, and there is often considerable difference in leaf- 
breadth even on the same individual plant. Hagstrom (Grit. Res. 41) observed : 
‘ Concerning the leaf-width it may be remarked that the leaves of the main- 
shoot are always broader than the branch-leaves, and the lower leaves of a shoot 
also broader than the upper ones ’. Thus it seems that Bennett's ‘ remarkable 
species ' was based primarily on sterile specimens of P. pectinatits with the 
broad (lower) type of leaf. Graebner in ‘ Las Pflanzenreich ’ (p. 127) retained 
P. Livingstonei and under it cited Laws (‘ Lawson ’) no. 3, but it is significant 
that in his list of collectors’ numbers (p. 164) he cited Dickie no. 3 (which is the 
same gathering! *) as ‘ P. pectinatus (f. latifolia)'. Finally, it may be mentioned 
that Hagstrom did not see P. Livingatonel ; he merely specmlated as to its 
affinity (Oit. Res. 53). 


Sect. II. CHLOEPHYLLl Koch. 

2. PoTAMOGETON OCTANDROS Poir. in EncycJ. JVIeth., Bot., Suppl. iv, 534 
(1816). Hutch, in Hutch. & Dalziel, FI. W. Trop. Afr. ii, 307 (1936). 

Hydrogeton heterophylliis Lour. FI. Cochinch, i, 244 (1790)—^non Potamogelon 
ktterophyllua Schreb. (1771). 

Potamogeton javanicus Hassk. in Act. Soc. Sci. Ind.-Neerl. i, 8, 26 (1856). 
Schinz in Ber. Schweiz. Bot. Ges. i, 60 (1891) ; in Bull. Herb. Boiss. iv, App. 3, 
9 (1896). A. Benn. in Jouni. of Bot. xxix, 121, 186 (1891) ; op. cit. xxxiii, 
138 (1895) ; in Ann. K. K. Naturhist. Hofmus. Wien, vii, 288 (1892); in Dyer, 
FI. Trop. Afr. viii, 220 (1901); in Amiu. Conserv. & Jard. Bot. Genfev. ix, 100 
(1905) ; apud Rendle in Journ. Liim. Soc., Bot. xxxviii, 24 (1907). Dur. & 
Schinz, Consp. FI. Afr. v, 495 (1894). K. Schum. in Engl. Pflanzenw. Ost-Afr. 
C, 93 (1895) ; in Warb. Kunene-Sambesi Exped. Baum, 171 (1903). Rendle 
in Cat. Afr. PI. Welw. ii, 94 (1899). Graebn. in Engl. Pflanzenr. iv, 11, 46, 
fig. 14 A~C (1907). Engl, in Engl. & Drude, Veg. Erd. IX, ii, 95 (1908). Thon- 
ner, Blutenpfl. Afr. t. 4 (1908); Flow. PI. Afr. t. 4 (1915). Hagstr. apud 
R. E. Fr. in Wiss. Ergebn. Schwed. Rhodes.-Kongo-Exped. i, 185 (1916); 
Crit. Res, 131, fig. 68 (1916). A. Peter in Abhandl. Ges. Wiss. Getting., Math.- 
Phys. Kl., Neu. Folg. xiii, 2, 108 (1928) ; in Fedde, Report. Sp. Nov., 
Beih. xl, 1, 113 (1929). Broun & Massey, FI. Sudan, 367 (1929). Bremek. & 
Oberm. in Ann. Transv. Mus. xvi, 401 (1935). 

Potamogeton huillensis Welw. ex Schinz in Ber. Schweiz. Bot. Ges, i, 61 (1891), 
nomen synonymum. 

Potamogeton Preusaii A. Benn. in Dyer, tom. cit. 222 (1901), pro parte, 
quoad pi. ex Cameroons ; in Annu. Conserv. & Jard. Bot. Gen^v. ix, 100 (1905). 
Graebn. tom. cit. 106 (1907), pro parte. Engl. loc. cit. (1908), pro parte. 
Hagstr. op. cit. 114, fig. 50 (1916). 


♦ According to the label oil the Kew spccmieii Laws's no. 3 wa43 ooinniunicated by l)ii‘kio. 
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Potumogeton nmT pectinatwm, Idim.—^Broun, Cat. Sudan Flow. PI. 86 (1906). 

Potumogeton javanicua var. major A. Bonn, ex Graebn. tom. oit. 161 (1907), 
pro parte, quoad pi. afrioanam. 

Potamogeton. —^A. Chev. Sudania, i, 126, no. 7856 (1911). 

Nioebia. Northern Provinces : Nupe Distr., near Jeba, 1857, C, Barter 
1069 (K). Southern Provinces : Cameroons South Distr., Kumba (Barombi), 
Elephant Lake, near Barombi-ba-Mbu, 1890, P. Preuss 451 (BM, syntype of 
P. Prevssii) . Cameroons South Distr., Kumba (Johann-Albrechtshohe), bank of 
Elephant Lake, 220 m., 1895, A. Staudt 462 (BM, sterile, syntype of P. Premaii). 




Fio. 2.—Distribution in Tropical Africa of PofamogeiQn odaiidrm Toir. 


Fbengh EQuatobial Afbica. Oubangui-Chari: Eastern Chari (Snoussi 
country), L. Ni, 1903, A. Chevalier 7856 (K, sterile). 70 Km. south of Ouadda, 
Doumende, R. Dinga (af&uent of R. Koto), 192i, G. Le Teatu 3457 (BM ; HLT). 
Haute-Bangui, 100 Km. north-east of Alindao, R. Wakpire, 1924, C, Tiaaerant 
1420 (BM; HLT). 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Upper Nile Prov.: Bafar el Ghazal, downstream 
from Wad Jarkh, 1930, N, D. Simpaon 7701 (BM ; K). Bahr el Jebel, Sudd, 
1903, A. F. dh H, M, Broun (K). Bahr el Jebel, Adok Causeway, 1929, N. D. 
Simpson 7183 (BjM, sterile ; K, sterile). Equatorial Prov.: Bahr el Ghazal, 
mouth of Bahr el Arab, 1869, 0. A. Schweinfurffi 1225 (E ; K). Zande (Niam- 
niam) country, R. Rei, near Gumango hill, 1870, 0, A. Schweinfurth 2909 (K). 
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Uganda. Northern Prov,: Gulu Distr., Keyo County, near Lamogi, 1935, 
W, J. Eggeling E.1655 (BM). Bunyoro Distr., Victoria Nile, Mutunda, 1935, 
W» J, Eggeling E.2227 (BM). Bunyoro Distr., Victoria Nile above Masindi 
Port, 1935, G. Taylor 3326 (BM). Buganda Prov. : Entebbe Distr., L. Victoria, 
Entebbe, 1906, A. 0. Bagshawe 703 (BM); 1929, L. 0. G. Liebenberg 734 (K). 

Belgian Congo. Urundi Distr. : Between R. Malagarasi and Mgoni, 
A. Peter 37963 (ex A. Peter under P. javanicus). Katanga Prov. : Lomami 
Distr., between R. Lubilash and R. Lomami, Bena Ki, 1882, P. Pogge 1606 
(ex Graebner under P. javanicits), 

Tanganyika Territory. Lake Prov.: Bukoba Distr., L. Victoria, Bukoba, 
1906, W. A, Gunninglon 54 (BM). 

Northern Rhodesia. Awemba Prov.: L. Bangweulu, Chirui I., near 
Mwanamburo, 1911, P. P. Fries 1024 (K ; Up). 

Southern Rhodesia. Mashonaland: Salisbury Distr., Cleveland Dam, 
c. 1,600 m., 1917, P. Eyles 656 (BM). Salisbury Distr., Cleveland Dam, 1927, 
M. E, Blenkiron in Herb. C. E. Moss 14860 (BM)- Makoni Distr., R. Odzi, 
c. 900 m., 1928, P. Eyles 5853 (K). Southern Rhodesia, without locality : 
A. Hisloj) Z.108 (K, sterile). 

Angola. Zaire Distr. : Near R. Zaire (Congo), Sumba, 0 m., 1925, J. Goss- 
weiler 8985 (BM, sterile). Bie Distr.: Vila da Ponte (Fte. P. Amelia), R. 
Cuanze, 1906, J, Gossweiler 1948 (BM; Coi). Huila Distr. : Near Catumba, 
c. 1,150-1,700 m., 1860, P. Welwitsch 248 (BM: Coi, sterile; K, sterile). 
R. Cunene, Kilevi, 1886, fl. Schinz 1001 (AM; K, sterile). R. Cunene, near 
Mutano (Humbe), 1,100 m., 1899, H, Baum 96 (BM ; Coi; K). 

South West Africa. Herero country: R. Okavango, Niangana, 1934, 
K. Dinter 7203 (K, sterile). 

Beohuanaland Protectorate. Maun, R. Linyanti (Chobc), 1930, G. Va7i 
Son in Herb. Transv. Mus, 28986 (BM ; NHP). 

P. octandrus is essentially a palaeotropical species, with a wide distribution 
in Tropical and north-eastern South Africa *, Madagascar, south-eastern Asia, 
and north-eastern Australia. It was originally described (as Uydrogeton 
keterophyllus) from Cochinchina. 

This species has generally been known by the name P. javanicus, but un¬ 
fortunately the earlier P. octandrus must take precedence despite the fact that 
the flowers have four stamens as in other Potamogetons. I^ureiro, who first 
described the plant, was aware of its affinity with Potamogeton, but believing 
it had eight stamens he treated it as the type of a new genus under the name 
Hyd/rogeton heterophyllus. Poiret correctly reduced Hydrogeton to Potamogeton 
and renamed the species P. octandrus, as the combination P. heterophyllus was 
already in use for another species. His unhappy choice of epithet was due to 

• X 80611 th© following spocimons from SoutH Africa i— ^TbansvaaIj : *J . HutU IMwy 
1613 (K: NHP 23); O. E. Mott 8636 (AM); W. Nelton 290 (K); B. SchUchter 4780 (AM ; 
BM; Coi: K; NHP ; Up). Natai, : J. MedUy Wood 4300 (BM ; K ; NHP : SAM 
23667); R. ScMec/Uer 3126 (AM; BM ; K ; NHP); F. WiUnt 2370 (BM; K). 
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his acceptance of Loureiro’s erroneous statement about the number of anthers. 
Loureiro^s type-specimen is preserved in the British Museum Herbarium and 
is identical with P. javanicue *. 

In Tropical Africa P. octandrm has a scattered distribution, extending from 
Nigeria, Oubangui-Chari, and the southern parts of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan southwards to South West Africa, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and 
Southern Rhodesia. This distribution is of a different type from that of the 
other Tropical African Potamogetons, which are concentrated chiefly in the 
mountain and lake region of the east and in the Subtemperate regions of the 
north and south. 

P. ockLvdrus is one of the species with dimorphic leaves. Linear submersed 
leaves are always present and usually predominate. In mature (flowering and 
fruiting) plants coriaceous floating leaves are usually present also, but their 
degree of development varies. Sometimes they are numerous and conspicuous, 
sometimes few. In some examples the uppermost or ‘ involucral ^ leaves are 
only slightly dilated (as in Barter 1069, Simpson 7701, and Taylor 3326), while 
occasionally (as in Breuss 451) the dilation of these leaves is scarcely perceptible. 
Immature (sterile) plants commonly lack floating leaves altogether. Specimens 
in which floating leaves are absent or only poorly developed are easily 
distinguished from the true linear-leaved species P. trichoides, P. hoggarensis, 
and P. panormitanus by the presence of a well marked lacimar system running 
along both sides of the midrib of the leaves and usually extending sideways 
to the lateral nerves; a lacunar system sometimes borders the midrib in 
the three species mentioned, but it is narrow and does not extend to the 
lateral nerves except occasionally in the uppermost (‘ involucral leaves of 
P. panormitanus. 

Two gatherings of P. ocUindrus from the British Cameroons (Breuss 451, 
in flower, and Staudt 462, sterile), both lacking clearly developed floating leaves, 
were misunderstood by A. Bennett, who in the ‘ Flora of Tropical Africa ’ 
referred them to a new species, P. Breussii, under which he also included speci¬ 
mens of P. panormitanus from Eritrea and Abyssinia. Hagstrom (Grit. Res, 
114-115) retained B.Breussii and suggested that Barter’s plant from Nigeria 
(in Herb. Stockholm.) might be of a hybrid origin, but he had seen no fruit and 
obviously was imaware that the Kew specimen of Barter 1069 bears well 
developed fruits conforming with those of P. octandrus. 

The name P. huillensis was given in manuscript by Welwitsch to his no. 248 
from Angola ; it was published by Schinz in 1891 as a synonym of P. javanicus. 
Another Angolan gathering (Baum 96, with well developed floating leaves) 
was referred by Bennett to his P. javanicus var. major. 

3. PoTAMOGBTON TEiOHOiDES Cham. & Schlecht. in Linnaea, ii, 175, t. 4 tig. 6 
(1827). Hagstr. Crit. Res. 74, fig, 29 (1916). A. Peter in Abhandl. Ges. Wiss. 
Getting., Math.-Phys. KL, Neu. Folg. xiii, 2, 108 (1928); in Fedde, Repert. 
Sp. Nov., Beih. xl, 1, 113 (1929). 

♦ See Merrill in Tratie. Amer. Phil. Soc., new ser. xxiv, 2, 69 (1935). 
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Kenya. Kikuyu Prov.: Kiambu Distr., Ngong Forest, Karen Pond, 
c. 1,800 m., 1934, G. Taylor 1694o (BM) and 1595 (BM). 

Uganda. Western Prov. : Kigezi Distr., L. Bunyonyi, c. 2,000 m., 1933, 
A. S. Thomas 1216 (K). 

Southern Rhodesia. Mashonaland; Lomagundi Distr., c. 1,050 ni., 
1921, F. Eyles 3141 in part * (BM, sterile ; SAM 26632 in part, sterile). 

This species is widely distributed in western and central Europe, and is found 
also in Palestine, Kashmir, western North Africa, and eastern Tropical and 
South Africa as far south as Cape Province It was originally described 
from Europe (‘ a Rossia ad (lalliam ’). 




Fig. 3. —Distribution in Tropical Africa of Potaniogtton 
irichoideH Cham. & Schlecht. 


P. trichoides was not included in the ‘ Flora of Tropical Africa The only 
Tropical African records to date are those pubhshed in 1928 and 1929 by 
A, Peter, whose material, stated to be in the fruiting condition, was collected 
by himself at the Cleveland Dam, in Salisbury District, Southern Rhodesia. 
I have not seen his plant (A. Peter 30692), but I have examined sterile material 

This gathering comprises sterile material of both P. trichouieif and P. jHinormitanus. 
f I have seen J. P, Drege 8800 (K) and P. H, Holland 4160 (AM), both from the Uiteu- 
hage District of Cape Province. Dregt 8800 was collected in tho Zwartkops K. Hagstrom 
(Grit. Res. 77) coireotly cited this Dr^ge number under P, trichoides, but gave the locality 
as ‘ Port Natal I have also examined C. E. Moas 2519 (BM), from the Klip R., southern 
Transvaal; this is a mixture of P. trichoides and P. panonnitanua. 
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collected by Eyles in the neighbouring District of Lomagundi. In addition, 
1 have seen specimens from one station in Kenya and one in Uganda, Probably 
the species occurs in other localities where its presence has so far been overlooked. 
It is certainly a plant to be looked for in East Africa. 

4. PoTAMOOETON HOGGARBNSis Dandy, sp. nov. ; cauU ramoso, tereti vel 
subtereti, filiformi diametro infra 1 mm. ; foliis submersis, sessilibus, anguste 
iinearibus, apice acutis, margine integris, usque ad c. 110 mm. longis et 2*5 mm. 
latis, flaccidis, pellucidis, 3~5-nerviis, costa saepe lacunis elongatis pauoiseriatis 
marginata, nervis lateralibus quam costa multo tenuioribus ; stipuUs a folio 
liberis, vaginam propriam formantibus, vagina aperta convoluta lineari apice 



4.—Distrlbutiuii of Potaniogeton hogyarensis Dandy. 


rotundata multinervia (nervis in spatio intercarinaJi c. 7-11) demum long, 
c. 20-30 mm. attingenti diu persistent! in siceo bruimescenti; jloribua frwtu 
huaque non adhuc notis. 

Potamogeton pnsill<us (non L.).—^Maire in M6m. Soo. Hist. Nat. Afr. Nord, iii, 
53 (1933), pro parte. 

Algeria. Territoires du Sud : Ahaggar, Imarera, 1,950-2,000 m., 1928, 
E. Maire 1226 (Alg, sterile, type; BM, sterile). 

This interesting plant is known to me only from Maire's material, which 
unfortunately is sterile. It clearly represents a * pusilloid * species— te. 
a species of the section ChhcphyUi —^but certainly not P. pusiUua L., to which 
Make himself referred it. I am unable to match the plant with any other 
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knovm form, and therefore describe it as new. In the absence of flowers or 
fruits the exact position of the new species is doubtful, but the oi^en and con¬ 
volute stipular sheaths show that its affinities are not with jP. panormitanus 
(which also occurs in Ahaggar) but with P. trichoides, P, puaillm, or P. octandrus. 
The stipular sheaths attain a length of about 2—3 cm. at maturity and are much 
larger than those of P. pusillus or P. octandrus. They •are subpersistent, as in 
P. trichoides, and much resemble the sheaths of that species except that the 
intercarinal area (‘ front-field ’ of Hagstrom) has more numerous nerves. 
In sterile material of P. trichoides the sheaths sometimes exceed 2 cm. in 
length, but they are generally smaller than in P. hoggarensis. The leaves of 
P. hoggarensis are much broader than those of P. trichoides and recall some 
of the broader-leaved forms of P. pusillus. 

The locality Imarera where Mairc collected P. hoggareusis is only just south 
of the Tropic of Cancer, and the species po^^ibly extends north of the Tropic. 

5. POTAMOGETON PANORMITANUS Biv. Nouv. Pi. 6 (1838) *. Hagstr. Grit, 
lies. 98 (1916). Hutch, in Hutch. & Dalziel, FL W. Trop. Afr. ii, 307 (1936). 

? Potamogeion denticulatus Link in Buch, Phys. Besclu*. Canar. Ins. 138, 173 
(1825). 

Potamogeion gracilis Fr. Novit. FL 8uec., ed. 2, 50 (1828)—^nou P. gracilis 
Wolfg. (1827). 

Potamogeion pusillus (non L.).—^Hochst. in Flora, xxiv, IntelHgenzbl. 1, 21 
(1841), Webb in Hook, Niger FI. 181 (1849). A, Rich. Tent. FI. Abyssin. ii, 
354 (1851). J. A. Schmidt, Beitr. FI. Cap Vord. Ins. 167 (1852). Engl, in 
Phys. Abhandl. K. Akad. Wise. Berl. 1891, 2,110 (1892); Hochgebirgsfl. Trop. 
Afr. 110 (1892); in Engl & Drude, Veg. Erd. IX, ii, 95 (1908). Schweinf. in 
Phys. Abhandl. K. Akad, Wiss. Berl. 1893, 2, 77 (1893); in Bull. Herb. 
Boiss. ii, App. 2, 7 (1894). Dur. & Schinz, Consp. FI. Afr. v, 496 (1894), pro 
parte. A. Benn. in Dyer, FI. Trop. Afr. viii, 222 (1901), pro parte. Gibbs 
in Journ. Linn. Soc., Bot, xxxvii, 474 (1906). Battand. & Trab. in Bull. vSoc. 
Bot. Franc, liii, Sess. Extraord. 23 (1907). Graebn. in Engl. Pflanzenr. iv, 
11, 113 (1907), pro parte. Reudle in Joiun. Liim. Soc., Bot. xl, 221 (1911). 
Eyles in Trans. R. Soc. S. Afr. v, 293 (1916). Diels in Engl. Bot. Jahrb. liv, 
Beibl. 120, 63 (1917). A. Ohev. Explor. Bot. Afr. Occ. Fran9. i, 687 (1920). 
Norman in Journ. of Bot. Ixii, 135 (1924). Broun & Massey, FI. Sudan, 367 
(1929). Maire in Bull. Mus. Nation. Hist. Nat., ser. 2, iii, 522 (1931) ; in M6m. 
Soc. Hist. Nat. Afr. Nord, iii, 53 (1933), pro parte. 

PotamogeionPreussii A. Benn. loc. cit. (1901), pro parte, excJ. pi. ex Cameroons. 
Graebn. tom. cit. 106 (1907), pro parte. Engl, in Engl. & Drude, loc. cit. (1908), 
pro parte. 

Potamogeion pusillus var. africanus A. Benn. in Anixu. Conserv. & Jard. Bot. 
Gen^v. ix, 102 in obs. (1905). Graebn. apud Mildbr. in Wiss. Ergebn. Deutsch. 
Z.-Afr. Exped. ii, 42 (1910). 

* This reference is taken from Hagstrom (Grit. Res. 98). I have not seen Bivona’s 
description. 
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Potannogeion panorfnitanus f. auatrinus Hagstr. op. cit» 102 (1916). 
Potamogeton arUaicus Hagstr. op. cit. 105, fig. 4J (1916). 

Potamogeton pnsilhts var. wlgaria (non Fr.).—A. Chev. in Rev. Bot. Appliq. 
& Agric. Trop. xv, 1026 (1935). 

Cape Vbbob Islands. S. Antao : R. de Joao Afonso, 1864, R. T. Lowe (BM). 
R. Grande, 1864, Gray in Herb, R. T, Lowe (K). S. Thiago : 1873, H. N, 
Moaehy (BM ; E ; K). 

Algebia. Territoires du Sud: Ahaggar, Ft. Laperrine (Tamanrasset), 
1933, J. Lauriol (Alg, sterile). 



Fig. 5. —Distribution in Tropical Africa of Potamogeton panormitanua Biv 


French West Africa. Mauritanie: Adrar, 1911-12, Q, Schmitt in Herb, 
A. Chevalier 28594 (ex A. Chevalier under P. pusillua, and ex Hutchinson). 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Darfur Prov. :• Marra Mts., below Nyuringya, 
c. 1,700 m., 1921, H. Lynes 7 (BM ; K). 

Eritrea. Saganeiti, Gorge de Degerra, 2,200 m., 1892, 0, A, Schweinfurth 
db D, Riva 896 (K, syntype of P. Preusaii), 

Abyssinia. Near Aduwa, 1837, W, Schimper 179 (BM, syntype of P. Preusaii ; 
K, syntype of P. Preusaii ; Up, syntype of P. pawirmitanua f. auatrinua). 
Shire, 1862, R, Quartin-Dillon dh A, Petit 571 (K, syntype of P. Preusaii), Sohi 
Farres (Mensach), c, 2,000 m., 1862, W, Schimper 530 (BM). Amba Sea, 
c. 1,850 m., 1856, W. Schimper 570 (K, synt 3 rpe of P. Preusaii), 

Uganda, Buganda Prov.; Entebbe Distr., L. Victoria, Entebbe, c. 1,150 m., 
1930, J. D. Snowden 1836 (K, sterile). 
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Belgian Congo. Ruanda Distr. : South-east of Karisimbi, L. Kalago, 
c. 2,300 m., 1907, J . MUdbraed 1545 (eaiGraebner under P. jfusillusvBtV. (ifticduus), 
Nyasaland. Southern Prov. : Zomba Distr., Zomba, Residency gardens, 
1895, A, Whyte (K). 

Portuguese East Africa. Companhia Mozambique: Gazaland, R. 
Inyamadzi, c. 750 m., 1906, M, F. 8, Swynnerton 958 (BM, sterile). 

Southern Rhodesia. Mashonaland : Lomagundi Distr., c. 1,050 m., 1921, 
F, Eyles 3141 in part * (BM, sterile ; NHP, sterile ; SAM 26532 in part, sterile). 
Matabeleland : Matobo Distr., Matopo Hills, c. 1,350-1,500 m., 1905, L. 8. 
Gibbs 190 (BM). 

P. panormitanus has a wide geographical range in Europe, northern and 
eastern Africa (southwards to Cape Province f), Temperate and south-western 
Asia, and North America where it extends south as far as Mexico and Cuba. 
Tt was based on a plant from Palermo (Parwrmus), in Sicily. 

By many authors this species has been confused with the exclusively North 
Temperate P. pusillus L., a circumstance which explains most of the numerous 
records of P. pusillus from Tropical Africa }. Tn 1916 Hagstrom (Ch^it. Res. 
98-103) published an excellent account of P. panormitanus in which he pointed 

* This gathering comprises sterile material of both P. panormitanus and P. trichoid,es, 
t South African specimens include P. hadius Hagstr. Cnt. Res. 104, fig. 40 (1916). I have 
seen the following -.—Transvaal : M, C, Oillett 3000 (NHP); A. Marais (NHP); O, K. 
Moss 9681 (AM ; BM); A. Pehmaun 4024 (BM ; K); R. Schlechter 4405 (AM ; BM ; Coi ; 
K ; SAM 46415 ; Up) and 4695 (AM ; BM ; Coi ; K ; NHP ; SAM 46373 ; Up); F. 
Wilms 1666 (BM ; K) and 1667 (BM ; K); without collector (NHP 25). Natal : ./. F. Drege 
4458 (BM ; K); J. Mmlley Wood 941 (K ; SAM 23674) and 3055 (K) m herb. Natal Bof. 
(lard. 479 (BM). (Ibange Free State : G. C. U. Barrett-Hamilton (BM). Basutoland : 
A. Dieterlen 1033 (BM, sterile; NHP, sterile; SAM 7172, sterile). Cape Province: 
R. Batir 919 (K) and without no. (SAM 23675); W. J. Burchell 669 (K); J. F. Dreye 
1206 (BM ; K ; SAM 23676); H. O. Flanagan 2189 (NHP ; SAM 23681), 2374 (AM ; K ; 
NHP), and 2492 (NHP : SAM 23679); E, E. Galpin 2283 (AM ; NHP); H. B. Oilliland 
A123 (BM) ; J. Leiyhton (BM, sterile); F. R. hong 1145 (K); P. MacOwan 3167 in 
Herb. Austro-Afr. Cent. XX. 1992 (AM; BM ; K; SAM 23673); T. V.Pateison 945 
(AM) and 946 (AM); H, H. W, Pearson 1541 (SAM 1194); A. Pegler 2042 (NHP); 
H. Schlechter 6272 (AM ; BM ; K); T, R. Stm 1151 (SAM 23680); W. Tyson 1807 (AM). 

t Not all the Tropical African records of P. pusilhis refer to P. panormitanus. Exceptions 
are the records from Guinea (Cape Coast) published by Benthani (in Hfiok. Niger FI. 528 
(1849)), Durand and Schinz (Consp. FI. Afr. v, 496 (1894)), and A. BenneC (in Dyer, FI, 
Trop. Afr. viii, 222 (1901)), all of which were based cm a specimen collected at Cape Coast, 
in the Gold Coast, by G. Don. This plant, which is preserv^ed in the British Museum 
Herbarium, is referable to Ruppia maritima L. It was seen by Bennett, who included it 
under P. pectinatus in the ‘ Flora of Tropical Africa ’ (p. 223) though on the proce<ling page, 
imder P. pusillus, he cited ‘ Guinea, ex Durand db Schinz \ which refers to the same specimen ! 

In the above three works P. pusillus was also recorded from Angola, frdlowing Kunth, 
Knum. PI. iii, 137 (1841). The origin of Kunth’s record is obscure. I have seen no Angolan 
material of P. panormitanus, but P. pectinatits and P. octandrus (without flriating leaves) 
might conceivably be mistaken for P. pusillus, and both occur in Angola. 

Maire*s records of P. pusillus from the central Sahara (in M4m. Soc. Hist. Nat, Afr, 
Nord,ui, 53(1933)) include his no. 1226, from Ahaggar, which in the present paper is treated 
m the type of a new species, P. hoygarensis (see p. 622). ^ 
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out its diflFerences from P. pmiUus and clearly established its claims to rank as 
a distinct species belonging to quite a different series. It may be noted here, 
however, that P. panormitanus is possibly conspecific with the earlier P. dentil 
mUxtua Link, a species based on a Canary Islands plant whose identity is doubtful. 
A. Bennett, in Joum. of Bot. xxxiii, 138 (1895), expressed the opinion that 
Link’s species should be referred to P. trichoidea, P. dmticulatua was published 
two years before P. trichoidea and would replace that name if Bennett’s view 
were found to be correct. 

In north-western Tropical Africa P. parwrmitanua occurs in the Gape Verde 
Islands and in the mountains of the Sahara. On the eastern side it is found 
in the Marra Mountains of Darfur and in Eritrea and Abyssinia, whence it 
extends southwards through East Africa to Portuguese East Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Six gatherings of the species were seen by Bennett in preparing his account 
of Potamogeion for the ‘ Flora of Tropical Africa ’. Two of these, collected 
by Darwin in the Cape Verdes and Whyte in Nyasaland, were referred to 
P. puaiUua, The other four {Schweinfurth db Rim 896 from Eritrea, Schimper 
179 and 670 and QuaHin-Dilhn <Sb Petit 571 from Abyssinia) were unaccountably 
treated as specifically distinct and included under the new species P. Preuaaii 
which was based on a form of P. ockmdrna from the (British) Cameroons. 

P. panormitanua shows considerable variation in the breadth of the leaves. 
In Tropical Africa it tends to have comparatively broad leaves, in accordance 
with Hagstrom’s statement (Crit. Res. 102) that the broad-leaved forms seem 
to spread southward from the Mediterranean and the .narrow-leaved to the 
north of it. An Abyssinian plant collected by Schimper (ho. 179) * near Aduwa 
was referred by Hagstrom to a new African forma auatrinus characterized by 
the breadth of its leaves. In the same work he described a plant from the Cape 
Verde Islands, collected by Lowe in S. Antao, as a new species under the name 
P. antaicua. I am unable to distinguish this from P. panormitanus. 

Note. —The stipules of P. panormUanua provide an infallible character by 
which this species may be distinguished from all other Tropical African Pota- 
mogetons. In the young state the stipules form a closed tubular sheath which 
embraces the stem immediately above the node. At a later stage the sheath 
may become ruptmed, hence its structures should be investigated only in young 
shoots. In dried material the upper portion of a branch should be soaked 
and carefully dissected. 


Sect. III. HETEEOPHYLLI Koch. 

6. PoTAMOGBTON ScHWBiNJBTTBTHn A. Beun. in Dyer, PI. Trop. Afr. viii, 
220 (1901); apud Rendle in Joum. Linn. Soc., Bot. xxxviii, 23 (1907). Broun, 
Cat. Sudan Plow. PI. 86 (1906). Qraeba. in Engl. Pflanzenr. iv, 11, 79, fig. 19 


* I'his is one of the gatherings referred to P. Preussii by Bennett; see above, 
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(1907). Engl, in Engl. & Drude, Veg. Erd. IX, ii, 95 (1908). Broun & Massey, 
FI. Sudan, 367 (1929). Hutch, in Hutch. & Dalziel, FI. W. Trop. Afr. ii, 307 
(1936). 

Potamogeton Ittcftna ? L.—^Thorns, in Speke, Joum. Discov. Source Nile, 651 
(1863). 

Potamogeton lucens L. ?—^Aschers. & Schweinf. in Schweinf. Beitr. FI. Aethiop. 
i, 292 (1867). 

Potamogeton lucena (non L.).—Bak. in Trans. Linn. Soc. Lond. xxix, 158 (1875). 
Dur. & Schinz, Consp. FI. Afr. v, 494 (1894). Schweinf. in Bull. Herb. Boiss. ii, 
App. 2, 7 (1894). A. Benn. in Joum. of Bot. xxxiii, 138 (1895); in Dyer, 
tom. cit. 221 (1901). K. Schum. in Engl. Pflanzenw. Ost-Afr. C, 93 (err. 
lucera) (1895). C. H. Wright in Johnston, Uganda Protect, i, 348 (1902). 
Graebn. tom. cit. 76 (1907), pro parte ; apud Mildbr. in Wins. Ergebn. Deutsch. 
Z.-Afr. Exped. ii, 42 (1910). Engl, in Eiigl. & Drude, loc. cit. (1908). Dinter' 
in Fedde, Report. Sp. Nov. xxii, 383 (1926). A. Peter in Abhandl. Ges. Wiss. 
Getting., Math.-Phys. Kl., Neu. Folg. xiii, 2, 108 (1928) ; in Fedde, op. cit., 
Beih. xl, 1, 113 (1929). Broun & Massey, loc. cit. (1929). Robyns in Ann. 
Soc. Sci. Briix., ser. B, Iv, 305 (1935). Dandy apud Jenkin in Ann. & Mag. 
Nat. Hist., ser. 10, xviii, 177 (1936). 

Potamogeton capenaia Scheele ex [A. Benn. in Ann. K. K. Naturhist. Hofmus. 
Wien, vii, 287 (1892), nomen n\iAv/m\ Hagstr. CVit. Res. 203, fig. 101 (1916). 

Potamogeton lucena var. fluitana (non Ooss. & Germ.).—A. Benn. in Dyer, 
FI. Cap. vii, 48 (1897) ; in Dyer, FI. Trop. Afr. viii, 221 (1901). 

Potamogeton lucena subvar. longifoliua (Gay) Graebn. in Engl. Pflanzenr. iv, 
11, 78 (1907), pro parte. 

Potamogeton repens Hagstr. apud R. E. Fr. in Wiss. Ergebn. Schwed. Rhodes.- 
Kongo-Exped. i, 185, fig. 15 (1916); Grit. Res. 170, figs. 87-88 (1916). 

Potamogeton nodosva f. anguatiaaimm Hagstr. apud R. E. Fr. tom. cit. 186 
(1916); Crit. Res. 188 (1916). 

French West Africa. Senegal : L. Guier, 1819, Roger (BM ; K) ; 1826, 
F. R, Leprieur (BM ; K). 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Upper Nile Prov. : L. No, near the Suddite 
Factory, 1929, N. D, Simpson 7204a (BM * ; K *). Bahr el Ghazal, near 
Nuer villages, 1869, 0. A. Schweinfurth 1165 (K*, syntype). Bahr el Arab, 
Ghabat el Arab, 1929, N. D, Simpson 72046 (BM ♦) ; 1930, N, D. Simpson 
7665 (BM * ; K *). Equatorial Prov. : Bahr el Ghazal, mouth of Bahr el 
Arab, 1869, G. A. Schweinfurth 1223 (BM*, photo; E, sterile; K*, lecto- 
type). 

Eritrea. Asmara, 2,300 m., 1892, 0. A. Schweinfurth da D, Riva 2110 
(K, sterile). 

Abyssinia. L. Tana, near Angasha, 1863, W, Schimper 1359 (BM*, syn¬ 
type ; E * ; K *, syntype). 


♦ With coriac^eoiis floating leav’^es. 
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Kenya. Nyanza Prov.: L. Victoria, 1928, M. Graham H.47-28 in part| 
(K). Naivasha Prov. ; L. Naivasha, c. 1,850 m., 1930, E. B. Napier 470 (K). 
L. Naivasha, 1929, P. M, Jenkin (BM); 1931, R. P. DerU (BM). Kikuyu Prov.: 
Kiambu Distr., Ngong Forest, Karen Pond, c. 1,800 m., 1934, (?. Taylor 1594 
(BM). XJkamba Prov. : Maohakos Distr., Kibwezi, c. 900 m., 1921, J?. A. 
Dummer4577 (K). 

Uganda. Eastern Prov. : Lango Distr., Victoria Nile, Atura, 1930, L, G, C. 
Liebenberg 225 (K). Northern Prov. : Bunyoro Distr., junction of Victoria 
Nile and L. Albert, 1935, Q, Taylor 3358a (BM ♦). Bunyoro Distr., Victoria 
Nile, Mutunda, 1935, W. J. Eggding E.2233 (BM * * * § ). Bunyoro Distr., sides 



Fig. 6 . —Distribution in Tropical Africa of Potnmogtfon Schweinfurthii A. Bonn. 


of Victoria Nile, 2® N., 1862, J. H, Speke dk J, A, Grant (K, sterile). Buganda 
Prov. : Mengo Distr., Luzila, 1929, L, C. C. Liebenberg 750 (K t). Entebbe 
Distr., Entebbe, c. 1,200 m., 1905, E, Brown 223 (K). Entebbe Distr., Sese Is., 
Bugala I., 1922, T, D. Maitland 367 (K, sterile). Entebbe Distr., Sese Is., 
Fumve I., c. 1,150 m., 1934, A, S. Thomas 1226 (K). Western Prov. : Kigezi 
Distr., L. Bunyonyi, c. 2,000 m., 1933, A. 8, Thomas 1211 (K, sterile). Kigezi 
Distr., L. Bunyonyi, c. 1,950 m., 1929, J.D. Snowden 1507 in part § (BM; K, 

* * With coriaceous floating leaves. 

t With intermediate ‘ semi-floating' leaves. 

X This gathering also includes material of VallUmrm> 

§ This gathering consists mainly of P, nodomis, 
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sterile). Kigezi Distr,, L. Bunyonyi, 1931, E. B. Worthington (BM). Kigezi 
Distr., L. Bunyonyi, Bufundi, 1927,7). ff. Linder 2590 (K). 

Belgian Congo. Katanga Prov. : Tanganika Moero Distr., L. Tanganyika 
Albertville, 1927, D. JJ. hinder 1922 (K). 

Tanganyika Territory. Lake Prov.: Bukoba Distr., L. Victoria, Bukoba, 
1905, W, A, Cunnington 56 (BM, sterile). Western Prov.: Kigoma Distr., 
L. Tanganyika, mouth of R. Malagarasi, 1905, W. A, Cunnington 45 (BM). 
Central Prov. : Manyoni Distr., Kazikazi, c. 1,200 m., 1931, B. D. Burtt 3345 
(K). Lindi Prov. : Songea Distr., L. Nyasa, Lukoma, 1887, W, Bellingham 

(BMt). 

Nyasaland. Northern Prov. ; Kota Kota Distr., L. Nyasa, off Kota Kota, 
1904, W. A, Cunnington 8 (BM *). Northern Prov. or Southern Prov. : West 
shore of L. Nyasa, south-western bay, 1861, J, Kirk (K f). Southern Prov.; 
South Nyasa Distr., L. Nyasa, south-east arm near anchorage, 1904, W. A. 
Cunnington 2 (BM f)* 

Northern Rhodesia. Mweru Luapula Prov. : L. Bangweulu, near Kasomo, 
1911, R. E. Fries 655 (BM, photo; Up, sterile, type of P. repens). Batoka 
Prov.: Kazungula, R. Zambesi, 1927. M. E. Blenkiron in Herb. C. E. Moss 
16406 (BM!). 

Southern Rhodesia. Mashonaland: Lomagundi Distr., Sinoia Cave, 
c. 1,200 m., 1921, F. EyUs 3161 (K, sterile). Matabeleland: Wankie Distr., 
R. Zambesi, above Victoria Falls, 1911, R. E. Fries 137 (BM*, photo ; Up *, 
sterile, type of P. nodosus f. angtistissimus). 

South West Africa. Herero country: R. Okavango, Niangana, 1934, 
K. Dinter 7241 (K). Otavi, 1924, K. DirUer 5254 (NHP). 

P. Schweinfurthii is a species of wide distribution in Africa. On the eastern 
side of the continent it extends from Lower Egypt to Cape Province as far 
south as Uitenhage District J, and has been collected in numerous Tropical 
localities from Eritrea, Abyssinia, and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan southwards 
to Southern Rhodesia. In the west it occurs , in north-western Africa from 
Tunisia to Senegal, and also in Tropical South West Africa. Specimens from 

* With coriaceous floating leaves, 
t With intermediate ‘ semi-floating ’ leaves. 

} P. capensis Scheele ex Hagstr., cited in the synonymy given above, was based on 
a plant from the Zwartkops R., Uitenhage District. South African specimens ilso include 
P. prom.orUQricy>8 Hagstr. Grit. Res. 182, fig. 94 (1916) and P. venosua A. Benn. in Trans. & 
Proc. Bot. Soc. Edin. xxix, 52 (1924). I have soon the following Poktcguese East 
Atpbica (Louren 90 Marques Distr.): H. Bolua in Herb. Norm. Auatro^Afr. 1393 (BM; 
K; SAM 23668; Up). Transvaal: W. Nelson 224 (K); F. Wilms 1653 (K, sterile). 
Natal ; J. Medley Wood 1889 (K) and 3015 (K) in H&rb, Natal Bot. Oard. 490 (BM); 
H. RudaPis 1381 (BM; K); R. Schleehter 3120 (AM, sterile; BM, sterile ,• K, sterile). 
Cape Province : C. F. EckUm <Sb O. L. P> Eeyher 640 (AM t; BM ♦ ; K t; SAM 23669 ♦); 
F, H. Holland 611 (AM *); M. WUnvan in McGregor Mvs. Kimberley 1252 (K ; NHP ); 
C. L. P. Zeyher 4327 (SAM 4521). The specimens marked ♦ have coriaceous floating leaves; 
those marked t have intermediate ‘ semi-floating * leaves; the remainder lack floating 
or * semi-floating ’ leaves. 

LINN. JOURN. — BOTANY, VOL. L ^ 2 V 
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Lake Guier, in north-western Senegal, were obtained by French botanists more 
than a century ago, and apparently these were the first examples of P. Schwein- 
furthii to be collected in Tropical Africa. Possibly thp species occurs also in 
Madagascar, but the available material (a sterile specimen in the British 
Museum Herbarium, collected by J. V. Thompson) is too poor for a definite 
decision to be made. 

The natural affinity of P. Schweinfurthii is with the North Temperate P. lucena 
L. and its allies, a relationship which is reflected in the fact that most of the 
African specimens have hitherto been referred to P. lucens. Unlike that species, 
however, P. Schweinfurthii is heterophyllous, for it can develop floating leaves 
although they are present in only a minority of the gatherings examined. 
In most specimens all the leaves are flaccid, pellucid, and submersed as in 
P. lucena, but in some individuals the upper leaves have coriaceous floating 
laminas, while in others the upper leaves are intermediate (‘ semi-floating ’) 
in character with more or less subcoriaceous laminas *. The submersed leaves 
are narrower in shape than is normal in P. lucena, and vary remarkably in the 
degree of development of the petiole. They may be subsessile, short-petioled, 
or long-petioled, and considerable variation is often seen in a single plant. 
The floating and * semi-floating ’ leaves always have a more or less elongated 
petiole. (See Pis. 21 & 22.) 

P. Schweinfurthii was originally described by A. Bennett in the ‘ Flora of 
Tropical Africa ’ from three gatherings (Schimper 1359 from Abyssinia, and 
Schweinfurth 1223 f and 1166 from the Sudan) all of which were characterized 
by the presence of coriaceous floating leaves. In the same work he also dealt 
with six other gatherings of the species, but these lacked coriaceous floating 
leaves and he therefore placed them under P. lucena, Schweinfurth & Rivals 
no. 2110 from Eritrea and Speke & Grant’s plant from the Victoria Nile being 
referred to P. lucena proper whilst the specimens collected by Roger and 
Leprieur in Senegal and by Bellingham and Kirk in Lake Nyasa were identified 
with P. Itwena var. flnitana Coss. & Germ. (P. hngifoliua Gay ex Poir.). The 
latter is a narrow-leaved European form of P. lucena which superficially bears 
so close a resemblance to P. Schweinfurthii that Gay himself determined the 
Senegal plants as P. hngifoliua. 

The name P. capenaia was given in manuscript by Scheele to a plant of 
P. Schweinfurthii from Cape Province, and was first published by Bennett 
in 1892 as a nomen nudum. In 1916 Hagstrbm, who apparently had not seen 
authentic material of P. Schweinfurthii, described and figured P. capenaia 
from South African specimens, citing P. Schweinfurthii as a doubtful synonym. 
Hagstrom had, however, already dealt with two sterile gatherings of 

* As an indication to the reader, specimens with floating or * semi-floating ’ leaves are 
distinguished respectively by the signs * and f in the lists of both Tropical and South 
African material given above. 

t A specimen (Sheet 1) of this number in Herb, Kew. is hero chosen as lectotype of 
Py Schweinfurthii, 
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P. Schweinfurthii from Rhodesia without recognizing their true affinity. These 
were both collected by R. E. Fries (nos. 137 and 655). Hagstrom referred 
no. 137, which has dimorphic leaves, to P. nodosus as a new forma angusHssimiis. 
On the other hand, he treated no. 655 as a new species (P. repena) of the sub¬ 
section Sderocarpi. This latter plant apparently represents a juvenile state ; 
it has a creeping rhizome, and the leaves are all submersed and so small 
and narrow that only an examination of their venation reveals the identity of 
the plant with P. Schweinfurthii, A similar state of the species was collected 
by Eyles (no. 3161) in Sinoia Cave, Lomagundi District, Southern Rhodesia. 

7. POTAMOGBTON NODOsus Poir. in Encycl. M6th., Bot., Suppl. iv, 535 
(1816). Hagstr. Crit. Res. 183, fig. 95 (1916), pro parto. 

Potamogeton ncUarialj, Sp. PI. i, 126 (1753), pro parte, quoad var. j8. Hochst. 
in Flora, xxiv, InteUigenzbl. 1, 21 (1841). A. Rich. Tent. FI. Abyssin. ii, 354 
(1851). A. Benn. in Journ. of Bot. xxxiii, 138 (1895) ; apud Gibbs in Journ. 
Linn. Soc., Bot. xxxvii, 474 (1906). Graebn. in Engl. Pflanzenr. iv, 11, 42 
(1907), pro parte ; apud Mildbr. in Wiss. Ergebn. Deutsch. Z.-Afr. Exped. ii, 
41 (1910). Eyles in Trans. R. Soc. S. Afr. v, 293 (1916). A. Peter in Abhandl. 
Ges. Wiss. Getting., Math.-Phys. Kl., Neu. Folg. xiii, 2, 108 (1928); in Fedde, 
Report. Sp. Nov., Beih. xl, 1, 113 (1929). Make, Contrib. fitud. FI. Tibesti, 
6 (1935) ; in M6m, Acad. Sci. Inst. Franc., s^r. 2, Ixii, 6 (1936). 

Potamogeton fluitans Roth, Tent. FI. German, i, 72 (1788), pro parte, quoad 
pi. ex Hunte fiuvio. A. Benn. apud Balf. f. in Trans. R. Soc. Edin. xxxi, 300 
(1888) ; in Journ. of Bot. xxxiii, 138 (1895) ; in Dyer, FI. Trop. Afr. viii, 219 
(1901). K. Schum. in Engl. Pflanzenw. Ost-Afr. C, 93 (1895). Rendle in Cat. 
Afr. PI. Welw. ii, 94 (1899). Engl, in Engl. &Drude, Veg. Erd. IX, ii, 95 (1908). 
Eyles, tom. cit. 292 (1916). A. Peter in Abhandl. Ges. Wiss. Getting., Math.- 
Phys. Kl., Neu. Folg. xiii, 2,107 (1928); in Fedde, tom. cit. 112 (1929). Snowden 
in Journ. Ecol. xxi, 19 in obs. (1933). 

Potamogeton indicus Roxb. [Hort. Bengal. 12 (1814), nomen nudum'] FI. Ind., 
od. Carey, i, 471 (1820)—non P. indicus Roth ex Roem. & Schult. (1818). 

Potamogeton natana var. fiuito/na Cham. Adnot. 4 (1815) *. Dur. & Schinz, 
Consp. FI. Afr, v, 495 (1894). 

Potamogeion americanua Cham. & Schlecht. in Linnaea, ii, 226, t. 6 fig. 26 
(1827). A. Benn. in Journ. of Bot. xxxi, 297 (1893), pro parte. 

Potamogeton Richardi Solms in Schweinf. Beitr. FI. Aethiop. i, i94 in obs. 
(1867). Aschers.&Schweinf.inSchweinf.tom. cit. 292 (1867). Engl, in Phys. 
Abhandl. K. Akad. Wiss. Berl. 1891, 2, 110 (1892); Hochgebirgsil. Trop. Afr. 
110 (1892) ; in Engl. & Drude, loc. cit. (1908). Dur. & Schinz, tom. cit. 496 
(1894). A. Benn. op. cit. xxxiii, 139 in obs. (1895) ; in Dyer, loc. cit. (1901). 
Graebn. in Engl. Pflanzenr. iv, 11, 56 (1907). Hagstr. op. cit. 195 (1916). 
R. E. Fr. apud R. E. & T. C. E. Fr. in Notizbl. Bot. Gart. & Mus. Berl.-Dahl, 
viii, 662 (1924). Eggeling in Journ. Ecol. xxiii, 428 in obs. (1935). 

♦ This reference is copied from purand and Schinz. I have not seen Chamisso’s work. 

2p2 
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Potamogeton naiana subsp. plantagineus (Du-Croz) A. Beim. apud Balf. f. 
tom. cit. 299 (1888), pro parte. 

Potamogeton plarUagineus (non Du-Croz).—Engl, in Phys. Abhandl. K. Akad. 
Wiss. Berl. 1894, 1, 41 (1894); Glied. Veg. Usambara, 41 (1894); Pflanzenw. 
Ost-Afr. A, 80 in obs. (1895). Dur. & Schinz, tom. cit. 495 (1894), pro parte. 

Potamogeton americaniia var. Richardi (Solms) Solms ex Sohweinf. in Bull. 
Herb. Boiss. ii, App. 2, 8 (1894). 

Potamogeton polygonifolius (non Pourr.).— A, Benn. in Journ. of Bot. xxxiii, 
138 (1895), pro parte. Graebn. tom. cit. 65 (1907), pro parte. 



Fig. 7. —Distribution in Tropic?al Africa of Potamogeton nodoftus Poir. 


Potamogeton cohraivs (non Hornem.).—^A. Benn. in Dyer, tom. cit. 222 (1901). 
Graebn. tom. cit. 69 (1907), pro parte. A. Peter in Abhandl. Ges. Wiss, Getting., 
Math.-Phys. Kl., Neu. Folg. xiii, 2, 107 (19*28); in Pedde, tom. cit. 113 (1929). 

Potamogeton fluitana subsp. americanua (Cham. & Schlecht.) Graebn. tom. cit. 
60 (1907), pro parte. 

Potamogeton aemicohratua A. Benn. in Joum. of Bot. xlviii, 150 (1910). 
Hagstr. op. cit. 181 (1916). 

Potamogeton atagruynm Hagstr. apud R. E. Fr. in Wiss. Ergebn. Schwed. 
Rhodes.-Kongo-Exped. i, 187, fig. 16 (1916); Crit. Res. 169, fig. 78 (1916). 

French Equatorial Africa. Tchad: Tibesti, Aozou, 880 m., 1931, 
Jf. DalUmi (Alg, sterile). Tibesti, Yebbi Bou, 1,300 m., 1931, Jf. DaMoni (Alg), 
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Socotra. 1880, /. B. Balfour 2 (E, sterile), 3 (E), 168 (E), and without no. 
(BM). 

ANGLO-EoypTiAN SuDAN. Blue Nile Prov. : Gezira canals, 1936, F, W, 
Andrews A138 (K). Gezira, Abu Sin canal, 1936, F, W. And/rewa A142 (K). 

Eritrea. Saganeiti, Gorge de Degerra, 2,200 m., 1892, 0, A, Schweinfurth 
cC? D, Rim 891 (K). 

Abyssinia. Near Aduwa, 1837, W. Schimper 135 (type-collection of 
P. Richardi ; BM ; K). Amba Sea, c, 1,850 m., 1856, W, Schimper 571 (K). 
Addi Abun, c. 1,850 m., 1863, W. Schimper 958 (BM). Haramaia, 9° 24' N., 
42" E., c. 2,000 m., 1933, J. B. OiMt 5471 (BM ; K). 

’ Kenya. Naivasha Prov. or Kikuyu Prov. : Aberdare Mts., c. 3,300 m., 1922, 
R. E, db T. C. E. Fries 2611 (Up). Kikuyu Prov. : Laikipia plateau and Aber¬ 
dare range, district around Nyeri, 1908. W. Scoresby Roufledge (K). Meru 
Distr., near Mem, 1922, R. E. db T. C. E. Fries 1800 (K ; Up). Kiambu Distr., 
Limuru, c. 2,150 m., 1915, J?. Dummer 1633 (BM ; K) ; 1918, J. D. Snowden 
607 (BM; K). Kiambu Distr., R. Ruira, c. 1,850 m., 1934, Q. Taylor 1022 
(BM). 

Uganda. Biiganda Prov. : Mengo Distr., Kyadondo, near Magigze, 
c. 1,200 m., 1915, R, A. Dummer 2473 (BM; K). Mengo Distr., Kampala, 
King’s Lake, c. 1,200 m., 1936, 0. L. Hancock db F, G. Chandler 135 (BM ; K). 
Mengo Distr., Kiagwe, Namanve, c, 1,150 m., 1932, W, J. Eggeling 503 
(K). Mubende Distr., north of Kakumiro, c. 1,050 m., 1906, A, 0. Ba>gshawe 
954 (BM). Entebbe Distr., Entebbe, c. 1,200 m., 1905, E, Brown 333 (K). 
Western Prov. : Toro Distr., Fort Portal, 1932, C, Hazel 226 (K). Kigezi 
Distr., north-west end of L. Bunyonyi, 1934, G. Taylor 2174 (BM). Kigezi 
Distr., L. Bunyonyi, c. 1,950 m., 1929, J. D, Snowden 1507 in part * (BM ; K). 
Eagezi Distr., L. Bunyonyi, Bufundi, 1927, D, H, Linder 2594 (K). 

Belgian Congo. Congo-Kasai Prov. : Bas Congo Distr., Zaire (Congo), 
Vista, 1886, M. Chaves (Coi). 

Tanganyika Territory. Lake Prov.: Bukoba Distr., Kalema, c. 1,200 m., 
1931, A, E, Haarer 2110 (K). Bukoba Distr., Kashanda, c. 1,350 m., 1931, 
A. E, Hamer 2337 (K). Iringa Prov.: Njombe Distr., Ukinga, Bulongwa, 
2,000 m., 1914, A, Stolz 2462 (BM ; K ; NHP ; Up). 

Northern Rhodesia. Mweru Luapula Prov.: R. Chimona, near its junc¬ 
tion with L. Bangweulu, 1911, R. E, Fries 691 (BM, photo ; Up, sterile, type of 
P. stctgnorum). 

Southern Rhodesia. Mashonaland; Salisbury Distr., Salisbury, 1898, 
R, F, Rand 540 (BM). Salisbury Distr., Cleveland Dam, c. 1,500 m., 1917, 
P. Eyles 659 (BM ; K). Salisbury Distr., west of Salisbury, R. Macabusi, 1931, 
H, B. Oilliland 63 (BM). Umtali Distr., Manicaland, Penhalonga, Charity, 
c. 1,700 m., 1934, H. B, Oilliland 527.B (BM). Umtali Distr., Manica district, 
R. Odzani valley, A, J. Teague 571 (K). Matabeleland : Wankie Distr., 


♦This gathering includes fragments of jP, Schwcinjurthii. 
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R. Zambesi, Victoria Falk, c. 900 m., 1905, L, 8. Gibbs 146 (BM). Matobo 
Distr., Matopo Hills, c. 1,500 m., 1904, F. EyUs 36 (BM). Matobo Distr., 
Matopo Hills, c. 1,350 m., 1912, F, A. Rogers mil (BM; K ; SAM 8928). 
Matobo Distr., Matopo Hills, 1905, i. 8, Gibbs 94 (BM, sterile). 

Angola. Huila Distr.: Miimpula, c, 1,150-1,700 m., 1859, F. Wdwitsch 
249 (BM, sterile ; K, sterile). 

This species is widely dispersed in the warmer parts of both Hemispheres, 
being found in central and southern Europe, Africa (from the Mediterranean 
to Cape Province *), southern Asia, North and South America, and islands in 
the Pacific. It was based on material from the Canary Islands. 

Numerous Tropical African gatherings of P. nodosus iudicafr^ a general 
distribution from Eritrea, Abyssinia, and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan south¬ 
wards through the mountain and lake region of East Africa to Southern 
Rhodesia. Prom Rhodesia the species extends westwards into southern 
Angola t, and there is a gathering (dated 1886) from the mouth of the Congo. 
Like P. pectinatus it occurs in the island of Socotra, and in recent years material 
has been collected in the massif of Tibesti in the eastern Sahara. 

P. nodosus^ as found in Tropical Africa, presents a fairly uniform appearance, 
yet in common with other large-leaved aquatic plants it displays a considerable 
amount of variation in the shape and size of the leaves, and this no doubt 
largely accounts for the variety of names which have been given to Tropical 
African specimens, some of which have been identified with such North Tem¬ 
perate species as P. rtatans L., P. polygonifolius Pourr., and P. cohraius Hornem. 
Mature (flowering and fruiting) plants of P. nodosvs have mostly floating leaves, 
whose laminas range in shape from lanceolate to elliptic br oblong or ovate- 
oblong, with a base varying from cuneate to rounded or subcordate in which 
case the leaf approaches the form characteristic of P. natans. The lower leaves 
are submersed, but usually these soon disappear by decay or are torn away by 
motion of the water, though the petioles may remain. I have seen a sterile 
specimen from Socotra (Balfour 2 in Herb. Edinburgh.) in which all the leaves are 
thin in texture and pellucid, although the upper ones have the shape and size 

* South African specimens include P. Thunhergii Cham. & Schlecht. in Lltmaea, ii, 221, 
t. 0 fig. 21 (1S27)~P. natans var. capensis Dur. & Schinz, Consp. FI. Afr. v, 494 (1894)= 
P. amerimmia var. Thunhergii (Cham. & Schlecht.) A. Benii. in Dyer, FI. Cap. vii, 46 (1897), 
pro parte=P, proles Thunhergii (Cham. & Schlecht .) Graebn. in Engl. Pflanzenr. iv, 

11, 61 (1907). I have examined the following :— ^Transvaal : P. D. BrmlfieXd 175 (NHP, 
sterile): C. E. Moss 12007 (BM, sterile) W, Nelson 514 (K); A. Rehmann 6578 (K) and 
6801 (BM; K); F. Wilms 1652 (BM; K). Natal ; J. Medley Wood 3020 (K) in Herb. 
Natal Bot. Oard. 491 (BM); F, Wilms 2371 (BM; K). Basutoland : A. Dieterlen 
831 (BM; K; NHP; SAM 2744). Cafe Province: L. BriUen 5033 (AM); J. P. 
Drige (BM ; K); H. (?. Fourcade 3312 (K); F, R. Long 503 (K ; NHP 16142); A. Rehmann 
2415 (BM; K). 

t Probably it occurs in northern Bechuanaland Protectorate, but I have not seen speci¬ 
mens. Two gatherings from Maun, on the R. Lmyanti (Chobe), were listed as * Potatnogeton 
nodosus Poir. V ’ by Bremekamp and ObermeJ^er in Ann. Transv. Mus. xvi, 401 (1935); 
these were collected by G. Van Son (Herb. Transv. Mus. 28987 and 28988) in 1930, 
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of normal coriaceous floating leaves. No doubt this plant grew under unusual 
conditions, perhaps in extra-deep water. 

The first herbarium material of P. nodosus to be tJollected in Tropical Africa 
was Schimper’s no. 135 from Abyssinia, which was gathered in 1837 and four 
years later was referred to P. natans by Hochstetter in a published list of 
Schimi)er’8 plants This identification cannot be regarded as entirely erroneous, 
for P, nodosus is Linnaeus's P. natans in part Other Tropical African 
specimens have since been placed in P. natans by A. Bennett, Graebner, and 
A. Peter. In 1867 Solms proposed that Schimper's plant should be separated 
as a distinct species under the name P. Bichardi. Schweinfurth in 1894 reduced 
P. Bichardi to varietal status under P. americanus (P. nodosus) ^ but most 
authors }\ave accepted it as a valid species. Graebner, in ‘ Das Pflanzenreich * 
(p. 57), stated that P. Bichardi differed from P. fluitans (including P. nodosus) 
in the larger leaves and larger more compressed fruits. These distinctions, 
however, certainly do not hold for the extensive series of specimens now available 
from Tropical Africa. The variation in leaf-size has already been mentioned; 
as for the fruiting-carpels, they vary from about 3 to 5*5 mm. in length as 
compared with a range of about 2*5 to 4*5 mm. in specimens of P. nodosus 
from outside Africa. It may be observed that in dried material the fruiting- 
carpels are generally more or less prominently three-keeled, but sometimes the 
keels are obscure, and it is probable that their degree of prominence is affected 
by the drying process. Hagstrom (Crit. Res. 195-196) retained P. Bichardi 
as a distinct species of the P. natans group and considered that tho anatomical 
diagram distinguished it from P. ruodosus ; but he had seen only two specimens. 

Some of the Tropical Africjan examples of P. nodosus have been referred to 
P. fiuitans, and with justification, for P. nodosus is apparently P. fiuitans Roth 
in part just as it is P. natans L. in part. Under P. fiuitans Roth included the 
locality ‘ Huntc fluuio Dumtus Oldenburgensis ' (in Germany) wliich is a station 
for P. nodosus, but according to Hagstrom (op. cit. 184) Roth's description does 
not fit specimens of P. nodosus but agrees rather with the hybrid P. luesns x 
P. natans. In this controversial matter I follow Hagstrom and accept P. nodosus 
as the valid name for the species under consideration. 

The Tropical African records of P. polygonifolius and P. coloratus (including 
P. plaMagineus Du-Croz ex Roem. & Schult.) are certainly erroneous and 
can only pertain to P. nodosus. P. polygonifolius and P. coloratus are North 
Temperate species which in Africa appear to be restricted to the north-western 
Temperate region (Algeria, Morocco, and the islands to the west). A form of 
P. nodosus collected by Balfour in Socotra was originally referred by Bennett, 
in 1888, to P. natans subsp. plantagineus (i.e. P. coloratus), but in 1910 he 
treated it, in conjunction with Arabian specimens of P. nodosus, as a new 

* Under P, naton,? Linnaeus (Sp. PI. i, 126 (1753)) cited ‘j?. Potarnogeton foliis lanceolate- 
oblongis, petiolis longis. Qron. virg. 130 The reference is to (Ironovius’s ‘ Flora Virgi- 
nica *, p. 139 (1743), where J. Clayton’s no. 664, from Virginia, is cittjd. Clayton’s plant, 
which is preserved in the British Museum Herbarium, is a sterile specimen of P. nodosus. 
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species under the name P. eemicoloraiua. This was retained by Hagstrom 
(op. oit. 181), who provisionally considered it, in the absence of ripe iGruits 
and young pistils, to be * a connective link between the Gohrati and the 
AmpUfolii \ 

P. stagfiorum was based by Hagstrom on a sterile specimen of P. nodoaus 
collected by R. E. Pries (no. 691) in Northern Rhodesia. Another sterile 
specimen, also gathered by Fries (no. 137) in Rhodesia, was treated by Hagstrom 
as a new forma of P. nodosus, but this is referable to P. Sckwein* 

^urthii, 

Bennett in Journ. of Bot. xxxiii, 138 (1896) reported from ‘ Lagos 

I do not know the origin of this record. 



Fig. 8 . —Distribution in Tropical Africa of Pokimogeton jjerfoliatm L. 


8. POTAMOQBTON FBRFOLiATirs L. Sp. PL i, 126 (1763). Battand. & Trab. in 
Bull. Soc. Bot. Franc, liii, Sess. Extraord. 23 (1907). Bonnet in Bull. Mus. 
Nation. Hist. Nat. xviii, 516 (1912). Hagstr. Crit. Res. 254, figs. 116 G-H, 
117 A~0, 118 A (1916). Diels in Engl. Bot. Jahrb. liv, Beibl. 120, 63 (1917). 
Maire in Bull. Mus. Nation. Hist. Nat., s6r. 2, iii, 622 (1931); in M6m. Soc. 
Hist. Nat. Afr. Nord, iii, 53 (1933); Contrib. fitud. FI. Tibesti, 6 (1935); in 
M^m. Acad. Sci. Inst. Franc., s6r. 2, Ixii, 6 (1936). 

Alobbia. Territoires du Sud : Ahaggar, Tit, 1905, S. Chvdeau (Alg, sterile). 
French Eqtjatobul Africa. Tchad : Tibesti, Mt. Madigu6,1,200 m,, 1931, 
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Jf. Dalloni (Alg, sterile). Tibesti, Enneri Abba near crater of Begour, 1,200 m., 
1931, M, Dalloni (Alg, sterile). 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Blue Nile Prov.: Gbubshan canal, 1936, F, W, 
Andrews A137 (K). 

P. perfoliatus is widely distributed in Europe, northern Africa, Temperate 
Asia, and North America, and also occurs (perhaps adventively) in southern 
India and eastern Australia. It was originally described from Europe. 

As an indigenous species in Tropical Africa P. perfoliatm appears to be restricted 
to the high mountain masses of the Sahara, to which it extends from western 
North Africa. I have seen specimens from Ahaggar and Tibesti, and according 
to Maire material has also been collected (by T. Monod, no. 281) at Tigueurt, 
in Tassili-ta-n-Adrar, to the south-west of Ahaggar. 

During the last year P. perfoliatus has been found in a canal in the Blue 
Nile Province of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. This belated discovery in an 
artificial watercourse suggests that the species has recently been introduced 
into the region. 



Fig. y. —Distribution in Tropical Africa of Foiamoytton crinpus L. 


Sect. IV. BATRACHOSEEIS Irmisch. 

9. POTAMOGBTON OEI8PDS L. Sp. PI. i, 126 (1753). Solins in Schweinf. 
Beitr. FI. Aethiop. i, 194 (1867). Aschers. & Schweinf. in Schweinf. tom. cit. 
292 (1867). Dur. & Schinz, Consp. FI. Afr. v, 493 (1894), pro parte. A. Benn. 
in Joum. of Bot. xxxiii, 137 (1896); in Dyer, FI. Trop. Afr. viii, 221 (1901) ; 
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apud Rendle in Joum. Linn. Soc., Bot. xxxviii, 24 in obs. (1907). Broun, 
Cat. Sudan FJow. PI. 86 (1906). Graebn. in Engl. Pflanzenr. iv, 11, 97, fig. 23 
(1907). Engl, in Engl. & Drude, Veg. Erd. IX, ii, 95 (1908). Hagstr. Crit. 
Res. 58, figs. 21-22 (1916). Broun & Massey, PI. Sudan, 367 (1929). 

ANGLO-EayPTiAN Sudan. Khartoum Prov. : White Nile, Khartoum, 
near junction of White and Blue Niles, 1905, A. F. db H, M. Broun 631 (K). 
Kordofan Prov. : 1837-38, C. 0. T. Kotschy 366 (K, sterile). 

Abyssinia (ex Ascherson & Schv^einfurth). 

Nyasaland. West shore of L. Nyasa, Roangwa, 1861, J. Kirk (K). 
Southern Rhodesia. Mashonaland : Lomagundi Distr., c. 1,050 m., 1921, 
F. Eyles 3142 (K, sterile ; NHP, sterile). 

This very distinct species has a wide Old World distribution in Europe, 
Africa *, Asia, and Australia, and is also found in North America where it 
appears to have been introduced. It was originally described from Europe. 

In Tropical Africa P. crisjms is confined to the east and appears to be sporadic 
in its occurrence, for although it has been reported from regions as far apart as 
Haifa Province, in the northern Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and Lomagundi 
District, in Southern Rhodesia, there are few records from the intervening 
area and none at all from the great lake systems of Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika Territory. Like P. trichoides it is a species to be looked for in 
East Africa. 

A specimen of P. crispua collected by H. Steudner (no. 212) was cited by 
A. Bennett in the ‘ Flora of Tropical Africa ^ vith the locality ‘ Bahr el Tussuf 
This specimen, which is in the Kew Herbarium, is not from Tropical Africa 
but from the Bahr Yusef, in El Faiyum, Egypt. 

Index to numbered Tropical African gatherings examined. 

Andkews, F. W. (Anglo-Rgyptiaii Sudan). A137, jierfoliatius, A138, A142, nodosua. 
W12, pectinatUA. 

Bagshawe, a. G. (Uganda). 703, octandrua. 9o4, nodotms. 

Halfoub, I. B. (Socotra). 2, 3, nodoaus, 162 (or 650), pectiruUua. 168, nodoaiia, 

Bahteb, C. (Niger Exped.). 1069, octandnia, 

Bacm, H. (Kuiiene-Sambesi Exped.). 96, octandrua. 

Bequaebt, J. (Belgian Congo). 5312, pectinatua. 

Blknxibon, M. E. (Khodesia). Herb. C. E, Moaa 14860, octandrua. Herb. (J. E. Moaa 
16406, Schweinfuritdi. 


* South African material includes P. criajma var. najadoidea Graebn. in Engl. Pflanzenr. 
iv, 11, 100 (1907), I have seen the following specimens of P. eriapm from South Africa:— 
Teansvaal; C. E. Moaa 13589 (BM); W. Nelaon 70 (K); P. WUma 1658 (BM; K). 
Natal : J. Medley Wood 164 (K) and without no. (AM; BM, sterile); J. Sanderson 
2018 (K); R. ScfUechter 3122 (AM, sterile; BM; K, sterile). Oeakge Fbee State: 
J. W. Pont 598 (NMP, sterile); tvithout collector (NHP 21, sterile; NHP 22, sterile). Cape 
Pbovin(.e : M. E. Barker 4 (K, sterile); E. Q. Bryant 964 (K) ; H. Q. Flanagan (NHP, 
sterile); A. Parker (NHP); W. Tyson 2126 (SAM 23678). 
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Broun, A. F. & H. M. (Anglo-Egyptiau Sudan). 631, crytpus. 

Brown, E, (Uganda). 223, Schweinfurthii. 333, nodosus. 

Buuti’, B. D. (Virunga Mts. and Tanganyika Territory). 3267, 'pectuiatu^, 3345, JSchwein- 
furthii. 

CiiEVALiKR, A. (Oubaugui-Chari). 7856, octandrus, 

CuNNiNOTON, W. A. (African Lakes). 2, 8 , Schweinfurthii, J 2 , 23, pectinatua. 45 , 
Schweinjurthii. 54, octafidriiH. 56, Schweinfurthii. 

Dintkr, K. (South West Africa). 5254, Scfiweinfurthii. 7203, octandriw. 7241, iichwein- 
furthii, 

Dummpri, R. a. (British E. Africa and Uganda). 1633, 2473, nodosus, 4577, Schweinjurthii. 

JiiOGELiNQ, W. J (Uganda). 503, nodosws. E.1655, K.2227, octandnuf. K.2233, Schwcin- 
furthvL 

Lyleh, T* . (Rhodesia). 36, nodoMim. 655, octandrus. 659, nodotiWi, 3141, panortnitunuji 
and trichoidcs. 3142, crhpm. 3161, Schweinfutihii. 5853, octandru^. 

Fries, R. K. (Uganda, Belgian Congo, and Rhodesia). 137, 655, Schweinjurlhii. 691, 
nodotms. 1024, octandruff. 1582, 1742, 2000, pectitMtun. 

Fries, R. K. Sc T. C. E. (Kenya). 1800, 2611, nodoms. 

OiBHs, L. S. (Matopo Hills and Victoria Falls). 94, 146, nodohUH. 190, jtanormUanus. 

Giluett, J. B. (Abyssinia). 5467, pectinatus. 5471, nodosm. 

Gillilanu, H. B. (S. Rhodesia). 63, 527.B, mdoaus. 

GoaswEiL.BR, J. (Angfda). 1948, 8985, octandrun. 

Graham, M. (Kenya). H.47-28, Schweinjurthii [and VaUimicria sp.J. 

Haarior, a. E. (Tanganyika Territory). 2110, 2337, nodomn. 

Hancock, G. L., & Chandler, P. C. (Uganda). 135, nodom^. 

HA/ 4 EL, C. (Uganda). 226, nodosiw. 

Hislop, a. (S. Rhodesia). Z.lOS, octandrus. 

Kotschy, C. G. T. (Kordofan). 366, crispus. 

Laws (L. Nyasa). 3, pectinatiui. 

Le Testu, G. (Oubangui-Chari). 3457, octandrus. 

LiEBENBBiua, L. C. C. (Uganda). 225, Schv)cinjurthu. 734, octandruH. 750, Schwcin 
Jurthii. 

Linder, D. H. (Uganda and Belgian Congo). 1922, Schwemjurthit. 2019, 2019a, 
pectinatus. 2590, Schweinjurthdi. 2594, nodoms. 

Lynes, H. (Darfur). 7, panormitanus. 

Maire, K. (Sahara). 1226, hoggarenaia. 

Maitland, T. D. (Uganda). 367, Schweinjurthii. 

Napier, E. R. (Kenya). 470, Schweinjurthii. 

Breuss, P. (British Camoroons). 451, octandi'ua. 

Quartin-Dlllon, R., & Petit, A. (Abyssinia). 571, panormitanus. 

Rand, R. F. (Mashonaland). 540, nodoaua. 

Rogers, F. A. (S. Rhodesia). 5677, nodoaua. 

ScHiMPKR, W. (Abyssinia). 135, nodoaua. 179, 530, 570, panormitanus. 571. 958, 
nodoaua. 1369, Schweinjurthii. 

ScBiNZ, H. (R. Cunene and Kalahari). 780, pectinatus 1001, octandrua. 

ScHOBNFELDBR, E. B. W. (South West Africa). 1008, pectinatus 

ScHWBiNFURTH, G. A. (Bahi el Ghazal and Niamniam land). 1165, 1223, Schioeinjurthii. 
1225, 2909, octandrua. 

SOHWEINFURTH, G. A., & RiVA, D. (Eritrea). 891, nodoaua. 896, jjan^ormitanua. 2110, 
Schweinjurthii. 

Simpson, N. D. (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan). 7183, octandrua. 7204o, 72046, 7665, Schwein- 
Jurthii. 7701, octandrua. 

Snowden, J. D. (British E. Africa and Uganda). 607, nodoaua. 1507, nodoaua and 
Schweinjurthii. 1836, panorrnitanua. 
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Staudt, a, (British CaiXieroonB). 462, octandrm, 

Stolz, a. (KyiznbDa district). 2253, pecHnattts, 2462, nodoma. 2649, pectinatue, 
SwyNNfiRTOK, M. F. S. (Gazaland). 968, panormitanm, 

Tavlob, G. (Kenya and Uganda). 1022, nodoms, 1594, Schminfurthii. 1594a, 1595, 
trichoideB. 2174, nodome. 2336, pedinatue. 3326, octandrue, 3358a, Schmrn- 
furthii. 

Teaguje, a. J. (S. Rhodesia). 571, nodoeue. 

Thomas. A. S. (Uganda). 1210, pectinatue. 1211, iSchipeinfurthii. 1216, trichoidea. 
1226, Hchweinfurthii. 

Tisserant, C. (Oubctfigui'Chari). 1420, octandrue. 

Van Son, G. (Vernay-Lang Kalahari Exped.). Herb. Tranm. Mue. 28986, octandrue. 
Welwitsch, F. (Angola). 248, octandrue. 249, nodoeue. 250, pectinatue. 

Worthington. E. B. ^Kenya and Uganda). 290.3, 711 in part, pectinatue. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

PliATE 21. 

A. rotamogeton tichweinjurthii. A flowering specimen from the Bahr el Ghazal, Anglo- 

Egyptian Sudan, with coriaceous floating upper leaves. All the leaves have more 
or less elongated petioles. The specimen is the lectotype of the species, Schwein- 
furth 1223 (sheet 1) in Herb. Kew. 

B. Fotamogeton Schweinfurthii. Flowering material from a pond in Kenya, with all the 

leaves submersed and subsessile. The slieet is Taylor 1594 in the British Museum 
Herbarium. 


Plate 22. 

A. Fotamogeton Schweinfwihii. A flowering speciixien from Lake Nyasa, with the upper 

leaves intermediate (‘ semi-floating ’) in character. All the leaves are distinctly 
petiolate. The sheet is Cunnington 2 in the British Museum Herbarium. 

B. Fotamogeton Schumnfurthii. Sterile (apparently juvenile)material from LakeBangweulu, 

in Northern Rhodesia, with all the loaves small, narrow, and submersed. The material 
is Friee 666 in the herbarium of the Universitetets Botaniska Museum, Uppsala, and 
is the type of F. repene Hagstr. 
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Further Notes on the Genera Fumaria and Rupicapnos, —IV, 

By H. W, PiJGSLBY, B.A., F.L.S. 

(Plates 28 & 24) 

[Bead 21 January 1937] 

When the third Supplement to the ‘ Revision of the Genera Fumaria and 
Rupicapnos ’ was published in the Journal of this Society in 1934, it was 
anticipated that but few new forms remained to be described. This expecta¬ 
tion has not been fulfilled, for five further si)ecies of Fumaria, and four of 
Rupicapnos, have since been brought to light in Morocco, and one new Fumaria 
in Palestine. Interesting forms have also been observed in the herbaria at 
Berlin and Munich. 

The exploration of Morocico in recent years, as narrated by Professors Emberger 
and Maire in * M^moires de la Societe des Sciences Naturelles du Maroc 
xxxviii (1934), forms a fascinating story of botanical adventures that can 
never be repeated in any region near Western Europe. Up to nearly 1920, 
Morocco was practically a forbidden country for Europeans, and very little was 
known of its interior and its flora, except for the districts bordering on the 
Atlantic and the way thence to Marrakech, which had been visited in 1871 by 
Hooker, Ball and Maw. But during the last fifteen years numerous botanists 
have made incursions into the country on all sides. Dr. Maire has explored 
nearly every district, the Moyen and the Great Atlas, the Sous and the Anti-Atlas 
stretching southwards to the Sahara, and the Eastern Riff country now 
administered by Spain. The excursions of M. Jahandiez have been almost as 
ubiquitous. M. Humbert has specialized in the south-east regions that are 
approached from Southern Algeria. MM. Emberger and de Litardi^re have 
traversed the interior in various directions, especially in the Great Atlas, and 
Dr. Font-Quer has done notable work in the Rifl&an Atlas, where M. Faure 
also has made important discoveries. But the country is so mountainous and 
difficult of access that, with all the work that has been accomplished, some 
plants gathered by the earlier collectors have not yet been re-found, and many 
more species of its rich and varied flora probably still await discovery. Among 
the Fumariae, while F. Ballii Pugsl. and F, Munbyi Boiss. & Rent, are now 
well represented in herbaria, more and better material of F, Embergeri Pugsl., 
F. berberica Pugsl., F. maurenrum Maire, and F. Schrammii var. Pugsleyam 
Maire is still a desideratum. 

The opening up of Morocco reveals the fact that in no country of the world 
are so many species of Fumaria to be found. In 1917, when the Revision 
was written, twelve Moroccan species (8 Orandiflorae and 4 Parviflorae) were 
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known, in comparison with fourteen (10 Orandifiorae and 4 Parviflorae) in 
Algeria. At that date Spain was credited with the largest number of species, 
i.e. seventeen (11 Orandifiorae and 6 Parvifi&rae), At the present time, with 
the additions in this paper, twenty-one species of Orandifiorae and nine of 
Parvifiorae are known for Morocco, as against fourteen and seven respectively 
for Algeria, and thirteen and seven for Spain. 

Of the new Moroccan species here described we owe four, two in each genus, 
to M. Emberger, one in each genus to Dr. Maire, and a fourth Fumaria to Frhre 
Sennen, while a fifth, obtained by the native collector, Ibrahim, in 1888, was 
detected in the herbarium at Berlin and has been lent for examination through 
the kindness of Professor Diels. The sixth Fumaria was discovered near 
Haifa, in Palestine, by Herr A. Bertschinger, and is the first addition to the 
Asiatic species of the genus since the publication of Haussknecht^s F, cilicica 
and F. Bomieri in 1873 (excepting F. indica Pugsl, raised from previous 
varietal rank). The fourth new Rupicaprios, apparently the finest in the genus, 
was obtained by Herr Erik Wall near Taza, in which neighbourhood other 
species have already been found. 

The method and sequence here adopted follow those of the Revision and its 
earlier Supplements, with similarly constructed descriptions of new groups and 
italicised chief contrasting characters. 


FUMARIA. 

Sectio I. GRANDIFLORA. 

In the Sectional diagnosis ‘ F. micranthifolia' should he inserted after 
‘ P. Ballii \ 


SiTBSECTioJ. AGRARIAE. 

Series Eii-Agrarige. 

1. Fumabia aobahia Lagasca. 

The variety data was described in J. Ball’s ‘ Spioilegium Florae Maroccanae ^ 
in Joum. Linn. Soc. xvi, 315 (1878) as ‘ var. eloki an F. rupestris var. laxa Boiss. 
In rupibus calcareis prope Tetuan, Shedma, prope Marocco . . . var. nostra 
differt a typo sepalis longius acuminatis apice subherbaceis, fructu insigniter 
oompresso et carinato In Herb. Berol. there are authentic sheets of this 
plant, received from Ball, from Tetuan and Marocco. The specimen from 
Tetuan is annotated by Ball * A form of F. agfaria (v. data nob.—sepals longer, 
acuminate, subvirescent) approaching F. rupeatris Boiss.’. The plant has both 
good flowers and fruits ; the corolla is 13'5 mm. long, with narrowly lanceolate, 
subent’re sepals exceeding 4 mm.; the fimit is that of tyioal F. agraria, from 
which the specimen seems indistinguishable. The Marocco exsiccata, also in 
good condition, isdifferent. Its corollas are much smaller (about 11 mm. long), 
and less broadly winged, but with similar long, narrow sepals. The capsules are 
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of Q^mria form, but relatively small. The plant appears to be a weak or shade- 
grown example of ordinary F, (igraria. There thus seems little ground, judging 
from these specimens, for retaining the variety elata>. There is also in Herb. 
Berol. an example of F. agraria from Agadir, and another sheet from Casablanca, 
containing both the typical species and var. chikmis Pari., Ball remarking on 
the label ‘ fruit very apiculate or almost quite blunt growing together 

An interesting form recently received, collected by Dr. Maire in April 1936, 
near Cap Ghir, in south-west Morocco, seems to constitute a distinct variety, 
thus:— 

€. tigert^ensis, var. nov. 

Exaicc, Maire, Iter Marocc. xxvi, Tigert prope Cap Ghir, 1936 (typus in 
Hb. Pugsley )! 

Planta habitu Jaxo, verisfmihter hand acandem. Racemi denaiuaeuli, 
sub-20-flori. Sepala 3*5-4 mm. longa, sub 2 mm. lata, ovato-lanceolata vel 
lanceolata, longe acuminata. Corolla 11-12 mm. longa, praeter petalorum 
interiorum apicem atropurpureum alba, vel apice tandem leviter roseo-tincta. 
Fructus relative parvi, 2-2*25 mm. longi, 2*25-2*5 mm. lati, subrotundo-quad¬ 
rat!, subtnmcati tit in var. erostraid, per styli basin breviter sed plane apiculati. 
Aliter ut in typo, 

4, PtTMARiA RtTPESTRis Boissicr & Reuter. 

This species has been found to occur in the Anti-Atlas Occidental of Morocco, 
a great southern extension of its range. A form near the type was obtained by 
M. Emberger in 1934 near Tiznit, and the variety palk^scens Piigsl. at Suek el 
Arba du Sahel. 

Dr. Maire has kindly sent one of Battandier s original specimens from the 
Plaine des Issers of P. rupestris var, rohusta, published in Battandior andTrabut’s 
‘ Flore d'Alg6rie i, 27 (1888), with F, aniadana Boiss. shown as a synonym. 
The specimen is not a form of F. rupeslrUy but is F. atUmtica Coss. & Dur. var. 
phtyptem Pugsl. 

An interesting form was collected in 1914 at Ito, in the Middle Atlas (1,400 m. 
alt.). This has large flowers like the Ronda variety lam Boiss. & Reut., 
but its bracts are broad and the sepals ovate. The material seen lacks fruit, 
but the plant is probably at least varietally distinct. In 1936 Mr. N. JX 
Simpson collected the variety lam by a roadside at Fez. His speein;en (Simpson 
no. 36130 !) closely resembles the Ronda plant. 

4 c. Fumariaifeanensis, sp. nov. (PI. 23, flg. 1.) 

Exsicc, Emberger, Ifrane, in Atlante medio (Morocco). 27.5. 31 (typus 
in Hb. Pugsley)! 

Fumaria hahitu robvMo^ laxo, petiolis cirrhosis scandens. Folia viridia, 
foliolis in lobos oblongos vel Janoeolatos, plus minusve acutos saepe mucronatos 
fissift irregulariter 2-3-pinnatiBecta. Racemi longi, laximiMi, mvltiflori (ad 
20-flori), peduncuhs breves hnge mperantcs, Braeteqe lineari-oblongae, 
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acuminatae, pediceUis fructiferis »uberectis circa 4 mm. longis apice inorassatis 
paulo breviores, SepaJa circa 3 mm, longa, 1*5 mm, hta, Mcmga, peltata, 
caiind. exourrente valde acuminata, hviter dentata, praeter nervum dorsalem 
viridiusculum albida, in fructu nonnunquam persistentia. Corcila 10-11 mm, 
Imffa, albidUy dorso paullulum roseo-tincta, hmid anguata ; petah auperiore 
stibactUo^ calcare recto breviusculo alisque atropurpureis apicem attingentibus 
caiinam subaequantibus praedito ; petalo inferiore marginibm angvMia albidis 
patentihus aciito ; petalis interioribus apice siirsum curvatis atropurpureis. 
FmctHa mediocres, 2-2*25 mm. longi, 2*26-2*5 mm. lati, svhrciurid^-obovaiti^ 
obtuaiuaculi, styli basi brevissime mucronati, paulo compressi sed plane carinati, 
infeme multo angustati, in sicoo apicis foveolis angustis nigricantibus dense sed 
tenuiter tvberculato-rugoai, 

Haec species F, rupeMri Boiss. & Rent, valde affinis est, sed per habitum 
robustum, per sepala minora et per oorollam albidam baud angustam satis 
diflFert. F, Embergeri Pugs), floribus majoribus cum petali superioris alis 
albidis, sepalis minimis et fructibus rostratis facile distinguitur. F, muUiflora 
Pugsl. propter racemos etiam longiores, corollas majores graciles alis albidis 
praeditas, atque fructfls ovatos acutiusculos diversa est. F, agraria Lag. 
domm majorum alis albidis, sepalis angustis diu persistentibus, et fructfts 
valde compressi carin4 in rostmm emarginatum products longe distat. 

F, iframnsis prope Ifrane in Atlante medio Mauritaniae crescit. 

This plant, alluded to in the second Supplement to the Revision (Joum. 
Linn. Soc., Bot. xlix, 95 (1932)), is evidently closely allied to F. rupeatria Boiss. & 
Rent, and was at first thought to be a variety of that species. But on further 
examination, although its fruit is scarcely separable from that of F, rupeatria, 
except for the narrower, black apical pits, yet the corolla seems essentially 
distinct both in form and colour. In a considerable series of exsiccatae, mostly 
from North Africa but partly from Spain, the very narrow corolla of i^. rupeatria, 
slightly winged and with long, deflexed spur, is notable throughout, though less 
marked in the variety laxa and the form mentioned above as growing at Ito. 
M. Emberger’s specimen of the Ifrane plant consists of branches taken from 
a luxuriant, lax-growing individual, and shows numerous long racemes, &om 
which unfortunately most of the flowers have fallen. But the remaining 
coroUas appear normal and sufficient to justify the description of the plant as 
a new species distinct from F, rupeatria. It seems best placed after F, rupeatria 
and F, Embergeri in the Series Eu-Agrariae,* 

5. PuMAEiA Ballii Pugsley. 

There are two examples of this species in Herb. Berol. (ex Herb. Oosson). 
One, from Argakaoublagh and Mt. Omahra, north-east of Hazeroualt, south¬ 
west Morocco, collected by Mardoohee in 1876, is fairly typical. The other, 
gathered by Ibrahim in 1884 between Mogadore and Marrakech, has bracts 
longer and fruits smoother than those of Ball’s original plant at Kew, but 
otherwise it is similar. Excellent specimens, with good foliage and flowers^ 
were collected at Marrakech in 1934 by Mr. A. W, Trethewy, 
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Another form of this species was discovered in 1934 by M. Emberger at 
Tiznit, in the Sous district of south-west Morocco, which differs considerably 
from the type in the form of its fruit. The capsules are very shortly beaked 
and much more distinctly keeled, and so approach the form seen in F, agraria 
and F. rnpestris ; but the plant possesses the finely dissected foliage and the 
flowers of F. BalUiy and appears to be best regarded as a new variety of that 
plant, thus :—^ 

j8. tiznitensis, var. nov. 

Exsicc. Emberger, Sous ; terrains vagues ^ Tiznit; 25. 4. 34 (typus in Hb. 
Pugsley) ! 

Planta bracteis pedicellos breviores (3-4 mm. longos) apice incrassatos fere 
aequantibus, fructihuacpxe sine mucrone 2-2*25 mm. longis, 2*25~2*5 mm. latis, 
plane cariruUia, ohtmisaimis, brevisaime mucronatia, inferne parum angustatis, 
sicoitate obscurius tuberculato-rugosis praedita. Aliter ut in typo. 

F, Ballii has also been collected in the Riffian Atlas (Sennen and Mauricio, 
Metalza, Dar Drius, 1934, as F, agraria !). The plant, as seen in Herb. Mus. 
Brit., is typical, except that the fruit is rather broad and shortly beaked, and 
so intermedial/e between that of the type and var. tiznite/nais. 

5 a. Fumaria micranthifolia, sp. nov. (PI. 23, fig. 2.) 

Exaicc. Mairc, Inter Ouod Zom et Christian (900 m.), 16. 4. 34 (typus in 
Hb. Pugsley) ! 

Fumaria hahitu satis robuato, e basi valde ramosa. Folia virentia, folioKs in 
Uicinias parvas planas angmte oblongas acutas vel mucronatas fissis 3-4-pinnati- 
secta>, Eammi laxi, mailtiflori (10-20-flori), peduncuhs crassos breviasimos 
huge auperarUea vel fere subsessiles. Bracteae angustae, lineares, tenuiter 
acuminatae, pedicellis fructiferis svherectis circa 5 mm. longis apice incrassatis 
ifrtid parte breviores, Sepala 3 mm. longa, 1-1*5 mm. iMa^ oblonga vel lanceolata, 
vix peltata, acuminata, obscure derdaia^ nervo dorsali lato viridiusculo albida, 
vorisimiliter facile caduca. Corolla 11-12 mm. longa, albida^ satis angusta ; 
jyetah superiore obtuso. calcare curvato longiusculo et alia albidia sursum reflexis 
carinam superantibus apicemque attingentibus praedito; petah inferiore 
obtusiusculo marginihus paulo angusiis pcUentihus apicem fere attingentibus ; 
petalis interioribus apice sursum curvatis atropurpureis, FruMs magni^ 
2*75-3 mm. longi ac lati, aubrotundo-quadrafi, obscure rostrcUo-aybacvii, parum 
oompressi sed conapicue (praesertim basin apicemque versus) carinati, infeme 
breviter angustati, siccitate apicis foveolis obscuris dense tuhercrdato-rugoai. 

F, micranthifolia, cum F. Ballii, per folia decomposita eis F. micrarUhae 
Lag. subsimilia, inter Subseotionis Agrariarum affines notabilis est. F. BaUii 
floribuB roseis longioribus, sepalis minimis, fructibus formae omnino divei^sae 
minoribus facile sepacari potest. F. rupeatria, praeter foliorum differentiam, 
floribus angustioribus plus minusve roseis, sepalis longioribus, fructibusque 
minoribus distinguitur; F. Embergeri per sepala minora, corollas longiores, 
fructdsque minores magis rostratos ; F. iframnaia propter ^tali superioris alas 
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atropiirpureas et fruotus miuores apioe uigricantes. F. mvUifiora florum 
plane longiorum angustiorum raoemis etiam longioribus, fructibusque ovatis 
acutiusoulis leviter rugosis, atque F. agraria sepalis angustis diu persistentibus, 
coroUis majaribus, fiructibusque retuso-rostratis sepaxandae sunt. 

F. micrantMfdia fissuras rupium arenaoearum inter Oued Zem et Christian 
(900 m. alt.) in Atlante Medio Ocoidentali Mauritaniae habitat. 

This Fumitory, like F, Ballii, is remarkable for its combination of the finely 
out foliage characteristic of the Section Parviflora with the large flowers and 
fruits of the Agrarute, Its lax, nearly sessile racemes and large rupeatriaAike 
fruits are very conspicuous. From its aggregate of characters it may be held 
approximately intermediate between F. BaUii and F. rupeatria, and it seems 
best placed in the Series Eu-Agrarim adjacent to the former. 

Series Orienttles. 

8 a. Fttmaria tiNDtiLATA, sp. nov. (PI. 28, fig. 3.) 

Exaiec. Eraberger, Kerdous, Anti-Atlas ; 28.4. 34 (typus in Hb. Instit, 
Scient. Ch^rifien et in Hb. Pugsley)! 

Fumaria verisimiliter habitu satis robusto, petiolis cirrhosis scandens. 
Folia irregidariter 2-Z-pinnatiaectay folioUs in lohoa atibellipHcoa vel obhngoa 
acutos vel muoronatos fissis praedita. Racemi (in exemplaribus visis) laxiuacvli, 
pavaifiori (sub-lO-flori), peduncvlos mediocres aubaeqmntea. Brcuiem lineari* 
lanceolatae, acuminatae, pedicellia fructiferis avberectia breviusculis (circa 3 mm. 
longis) apioe satis incrassatis /ere c^equiUmgae. Sepcda 3-5-4: mm. hngay circa 
2 mm. lata, anguate ovata vel oblonga, carin4 excurrente longe cnapidata, infcme 
irregvlariter dmtata vel laciniata, praeter nervum dorsalem rubicundum albida, 
in firuotu juniore persistentia. CoroUa circa 11 mm. Umga, roam, hand anguata ; 
petah avperiore alia purpureia undulato-creTuitia sursum reflexis carinam super¬ 
antibus apicemque attingentibus obtmivscvlo ; pekdo inferiore marginibua 
latiuaculia roaeia crenatia patviia apicem fere attingentibus subacuto subspathu- 
lato ; petalis interioribus apice sursum curvatis purpureis. FnudHs, ut videtur, 
modiciy 2 mm. longi et 2*25 mm. lati, late mbrotU'i^-obovcUi, verisimiliter sine 
mucrone obtnaiaaimi, satis carinati sed paullulum compressi, sicoitate apicis 
foveoUs latis obscuris leviter tvberctUato-rugoai, 

F. undukUa, e speciminibus parcis descripta, ad Subsectionem Agrariarum 
oerte pertinet, et propter fructfis vcrisiniiliter omnino obtusos ad Seriem 
OrienJtalium forsitan referenda sit. Ab hujus seriei alis speciebus per flores 
roseos apice purpureos statim separanda est. Primo intuito F. rupeak'em 
refert, sed haec non modo per fructfis subrostratos sed etiam coroll4 angustiore 
petalorum exteriorum alis angustis nec undulato-crenatis plane distat. 

F. major Bad. et F. OainardoHi Boiss. per corollas majores apioe atro- 
purpureas, sepala latiora, fructfisque majores plus minusve muoronatos facile 
distinguunlur. 

F. undviUOa in solo silioeo prope Kerdous (1,200 m. alt.) in Anti-Atlante 
Mauritaniae australis orescit, 
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Thiij new species, discovered in 1934 by M, Emberger in the extreme south 
of Morocco, has been described from the very limited material available, 
because its discoverer does not expect to refind it immediately. At first 
sight it recalls F, rupestris, but the corolla is much broader than in that species, 
with the two outer petals apically dilated into distinctly waved or crenate wings 
and margins. The fruit, so far as can be judged, is entirely obtuse, and more 
like that of F.jvdaica Boiss. or F, amaryaia Boiss. & Heldr. than any other species 
among the Agrariae, 

9. Fxjmaria judaica Boissier. 

This species is now known from Mt. Athos, Macedonia (Hill, Sandwith 
and Turrill, 1934, no. 2470 !). 

10. Pumaria amaeysia Boissier & Heldreich. 

There is a specimen of this local plant in Herb. Berol. collected by Heldreich 
in 1898 in the island of Chios (Cyclades). 

11. Fitmaria maorooarpa Parlatore. 

This occurs at Mt, Athos (Hill, Sandwith and Turrill, 1934, no. 2289 I). 

SuBSEOTio II. GAPREOLAlTAE. 

Series Eu-Capreolatae. 

12. Fumaria oapreolata Linn. 

There is a specimen of this plant in Herb. Reg. Monaconse from Monte Video 
(Herter, 1925 !). The variety alhiflora Hamm., which is perhaps the only 
form of the species occurring in the Balkan Peninsula, grows at Mt. Athos 
(Hill, Sandwith and Turrill, 1934, no. 2271 !). 

13. Fitmaria flabellata Gasparrini. 

This species was collected at Mt. Athos in 1934 (Hill, Sandwith and Turrill, 
no. 2636 I). 

14 a. Fumaria mblillaica, sp. nov. (PI. 28, fig. 4.) 

Exsicc, Sennen, no. 7498, Gurugu, vers Basbel (Ker-Ker), 1933, non 1930, 
1931, 1932, 1934, as F. capreohM var. Quruguenais (typus in Hb. Mus. Brit.) ! 

Fumaria habitu gracili, intemodis longis elongata petiolisque cirrhosis scandens. 
Folia irregulariter 2-pinnatisectay foliolis in lobos pUrumque lotos ellipticos, 
obtusos saepe mucronatos fissis, infimis breviusoule petiolatis praedita. Hacemi 
densitiscvli, m'aft»-(sub-20-)/m, pedumvlis plus minusve longis primarii 
breviores, reliqui stibaequilongi. Bracteae albidae, linearidaneeolatae, acumi- 
natae, pedicdlis fructiferis arcuato-recurvatis apice valde incrassatis paido 
breviores. Sepaia 3-4 mm. longa, 2-2'26 mm. lata, ovata, peltata, breviter 
acuminata vel acuta, plus minusve dentcUa vel basi laciniata, nervo dorsali 
viridiuBCulo albida, Coroth mediocris, 9-11 mm. Umga, paUida rosea ; petalo 

2q2 
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superiore, satis angusto alia atropurpureia sursum reflexis oarinam baud aequanti* 
bus apicemque vix attingentibus avbacido, caloareque adscendente rotundato ; 
petalo inferiore marginibua roseis angustis avberectia apicem baud attingentibus 
acuto; petalis interioribus apice sursum curvatis atropurpureis. Fructtia 
parvi, circa 2 mm. longi et 1*76 mm. lati, omli-aubrotmdi^ obtuaiaaimi, paullulum 
compresBo-carinati, siccitate apicis foveolis latis dense sed baud grosse rugoau 

Haec species per pedunculos longos, pediceDos arcuato-recurvatos apice 
valde dilatatos, sepalaque magna ad Subsectionem GapreokUarum (Series 
Eu-Capreolatm) sine dubio pertinet. F. capreolata, F. Normanii Pugsl. et 
F. purpurea Pugsl. floribus majoribus fructibusque relative laevibus plane 
difFerunt. F, fiabellata floribus albis multo majoribus, petali inferioris margin!- 
bus patulis, fructibusque majusculis distinguitur; F, dubia Pugsl. floribus 
longioribus fructibusque obovatis subacutis certe diversa est. F, prq^rmiaaa 
Pugsl. et F, cocciuea Lowe ex Pugsl., Seriei Macroaepalarum, quamvis pedicellis 
suberectis nec recurvatis, F, melillaicam aliquanto referunt, attamen F. praeter- 
miaaa bracteis longissimis fructibusque subretusis, et F. coccinea floribus angustis 
nibris facile distinguendae sunt. 

F. meliUaica in collibus lapidosis in Gurugii, Basbel (Ker-Ker) versus (850 m. 
alt.), prope Mebllam Mauritaniae Rifanae invenitur. 

Under no, 7498, specimens from Gurugu, labelled F. caprealafa var. Guru- 
gueuaia, were sent out by Frfere Sennen in five successive years. The plants 
for 1930 and 1931, as received in Herb. Mus. Brit., are weak examples of 
F, capreolata ; that for 1932 is inseparable from F. mpreolata var. cdbiflora 
Hamm., as pointed out in Joum. Linn. Soc., Bot., xlix, 518 (1934). The 1933 
gathering is shown by its subrotund, rugose fruits to belong to a plant speci¬ 
fically distinct from F. capreolata, which is here described as a new species. 
The set for 1934 is typical F. capreolata. It would seem that the new species 
and F, capreolata grow in company. 

Series Microsepalae. 

15. Fumaeia maoeosbpala Boissier. 

There is fairly good material of F, malacitana Haussk. & Fritze in Herb. 
Berol. from the Sierra Nevada, named by Haussknecht himself, as well as 
an indifferent example of the type-gathering from Malaga. The plant is 
evidently very closely allied to F. macroaapala var. obacura Pugsl., for its sepals 
are distinctly smaller than in the typical species. But it shows rather more 
fioriferous racemes than any other form of F, macroaepala that has been examined, 
and its fruit not only lacks the characteristic apiculus but differs appreciably 
in shape, being more compressed and ovate in profile. It thus seems desirable 
to recognise F, maiacitana as a separate variety of F, macroaepala :— 

y. maiacitam (Haussk. & Fritze), var. nov. 

F, maiacitana Haussk. A Fritze in Flora, Ivi, 548 (1873). 

Planta raeemis densiusculis ad 14-floris bracteisque |)edioellos frqotiferos 
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breves saepe superaatibus. Sepala 4-5 mm. longa, circa 3 mm. lata, late 
ovata. Corolla 10-11 mm. longa. Fructiis 2*6-3 mm. longi, 2*26-2*6 mm. lati, 
ovati, obtusiusculi, baud apiculati, quam in typo magis compressi. Aliter ut 
in typo. 

This variety has not been observed among recent Spanish gatherings. 

10 a. Fltmabia pbaetebmissa Pugsley. 

This species was collected by Mr. Trethewy in 1933 at Santa Cruz, in the 
island of Teneriffe—a further extension of its range in the Canaries. The 
s|>ecimen has laxer racemes than those previously seen, and fruits more distinctly 
‘ apice retusi 

iSuBSECTio III. MORALES. 

Series SubAgrariae. 

18. PuMAKiA BicoLOJft Sommier. 

Tiiere is a specimen of this plant in Herb. Bcrol. (H. C. Bolle, 1865, as 
F. jlabellata !) from the island of Palmarola, off the Italian coast near Terracina. 
The species is now known from numerous maritime localities extending from 
the French Riviera along the West Coast of Italy to Malta and Algeria, as well 
as from Corsica and Minorca, but it has not yet been discovered on the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast of Spain or in Sardinia. 

19. Fomaeia Bastaiidu Boreau. 

Examples of this species, collected in 1934 at CJhazir and Djounieh, in the 
Syrian Lebanon, have been received from Dr. Huber. They are the first 
specimens seen from Asia. Their flowers are too de 2 )auperate to be characteristic, 
but their fruits are small and subacute as in var. vagam (Jord.) Pugsl., and 
they are probably referable to this variety. 

The variety benedicta (Nicotra) Pugsl. was collected at Solero, in Corsica, 
by Dr. Aellen in 1935. 


Series Eu-Murale$. 

21 a. Fumabia ouezzanensis Pugsley. 

In 1934 this fine species was discovered by Herr Erik Wall in a new station, 
Sidi al Dallah, south-west of Taza. His specimen shows more broadly winged 
lower petals than those previously seen, 

23. Fumabia mubalis Sender. 

There is a specimen of this species in Herb. Reg. Monacense, collected in 1817 
at Windmill Hill, Gibraltar, and another from Montevideo (Herter, 1925 !). 
It also occurs at Swinemunde, Pomerania (Herb. Berger !). A second example 
from the Biffian Atlas of Morocco (var. Lowei Pugsl.) is ' Sennen & Mauricio, 
Beni-Sidel, Segangen, Falaises de Atlaten, 1934, as F. cajrreokUa ’! 
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24. Fitmabia AFiouLATA Lange. 

A form of this, with rather small sepals but otherwise fairly typical, was 
collected by M. Emberger in 1933 in the Controller’s garden at Oulmis, south¬ 
west of Meknis. This is the first example of the species received from Morocco, 
excepting the variety africana Pugsl. of the Biffian Atlas. 

Series Sttb-Latisepalae. 

26. Fumabia Petteri Reiohenbaoh. 

Subsp. Thuretii (Boissier) var. pikermiarui (Boise.) Pugsl. 

Dr. Rechinger collected this variety on the island of So 3 rros in 1927, and 
in Samos, Lesbos, and Ikaria in 1934. It was also found in 1934 at Mt. Athos 
(Hill, Sandwith and Turrill, no. 2393 !). In 1936 it was obtained at Smyrna 
by Herr Erik Wall. 

27. Fumaria Reutbri Boissier. 

This species has now been found in the Rifiian Atlas of Morocco. There are 
specimens in Herb. Mus. Brit, from Targuist (Seimen and Mauricio, 1933, as 
jP. apiculata !) and from Ketama (Semien and Mauricio, 1934, as F. apkulata !). 
In Sennen and Mauricio’s ‘ Catalogo de la Flora de Rif Oriental pp. 4, 6 (1933), 
both JP. Beuteri and F. apiculata are given for Targuist, but no material of the 
latter species has been seen from this station. 

Sectio II. PAHVI FLORA. 

SuBSEOTio IV. LATISEPALAE. * 

29 b, Fumaria obtusisepala, sp. nov. (PI. 23, fig. 6.) 

Exsicc. Ibrahim, Oum Djerid, Morocco, 20. 6. 88 (Hb. Cosson ut F, parviflora) 
(typus in Hb. Berol.)! 

Fumaria habiiu salis gracili, valde ramosa, verisimiliter baud scandens. 
Folia 2-3-(~4 1-)pinnati8ecta, foliolis in lacinias pianos lineari^oblongas acutius- 
culas nonnunquam breviter mucronatas fissis praedita, Bacemi laxiusculi, 
tandem elongati, lO-lfi-j^m, p^unculos brevissimos longe superantes vel otiam 
subsessiles. Bractea^ latae, oblonga^, obtusae vel mucronatae, albidae, pediceUis 
fructiferis erecto-patentibuSy brevissimis (2-2*6 mm. longis), apice conspicue 
incrassatis paulo breviores. Sepdla 3-3*^ mm, longoy 1-1*6 mm, IcUa, anguste 
oblongot peltata, obtv^sa et plus minusve cucuUata, irregula^iter dentata^ nervo 
dorsali latissimo viridiusculo roseo-tincta. Corolla parva, 6-6 mm, hnga, 
rosea ; petalo superiore obtusiuscuh aiis roseis carinam subaequantibus apicem- 
que attingentibus atque calcare recto medioori; petalo inferiore marginibus 
angustis roseis acutiusculo subspathulato \ petalis interioribus apice purpureis* 
FrustSis nwdici, circa 2 mm. longi ac lati, su^<Mndo-omti, subacuH et brevissime 
apiouMi, parum compressi sed satis mrinati, siccitate apicis foveolis parvis 
distinctis dense sed baud grosse rugosi. 
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F, obtvsmpala propter folioruin laciniaB angustas, braoteas magnas, floresque 
pervos sepaliB maximis praeditos ad Subsectionem Latisepalarim referenda est. 
Ob sepalorum formam F> Kralikii Jord. refert, sed haec habitu etiam graciliore, 
pedieellis arcuato recurvatis fructibusque minimis longe distat. F. oUusiatpalae 
sepala longa etiam eis F, mirabUis Pugsl. (formae typicae) subsimilia sunt, sed 
haec species per racemos densiores, corollas majores pallidiores petalorum 
interiorum apice atropurpureo praeditas, fructusque majores rotundatos obtusis- 
simos facile distinguitur. F. micrantha Lag. sepalis latioribus fructibusque 
semper sine apiculo separatur ; F. hrcbcf^eoaa Pomel etiam raoemis densis, folio- 
rumque laciniis setaceis. 

F. obtuaisepala Oum Djerid in MauritaniA habitat. 

This Fumitory, found during one of Ibrahim’s plant-collecting expeditions 
for Cosson, seems never to have been subsequently noticed. Its sepals, which 
in form resemble those of F, Kralikii Jord., appear to be not only obtuse, but 
curiously hooded. 

31. FtJMAKIA BRAOTBOSA Pomel. 

A plant collected by M. Faure in 1933 in cultivated ground at Delmonte, 
near Oran, has the aspect of a hybrid, F. bracteom xparviflora Lamk. Its habit 
is that of a vigorous F. bracteosa, with lax, somewhat intermediate foliage, and 
short, subsessilc racemes of minute, white flowers. The capsules are only 
partially developed and very few contain perfect seeds. 

Sltbsectio V. OFFICINALES. 

34. Fu MARIA ciLiCiCA Haussknccht. 

A specimen of this rare plant, collected by Miss 0. Tufuell at the Cilician 
(iates, in Asia Minor, in 1933, has been sent to Kew. It is the only recent 
example that has been seen in herbaria. 

StssECTio VI. MICROSEPALAE. 

Series Ambiguae. 

38 a. Fumabia algeeiensis Pugsley. 

The Herbarium at Berlin possesses a si)ecimen of this plant, collected by 
Bavry at the Roman ruins of Lambessa, which is not far from the original 
similar station at Timgad. 


Series Eu-Mlcrosepalae. 

41, Fumaeia MiCBOCAEPA Boissier ex Haussknecht. 

There is a specimen of this rare species in Herb. Reg. Monacense from Georgia 
Caucasica (M. Wagner, as F. VaiUantii !), and another in Herb. Berol. from 
Novotshirkassk, in South Russia (Jakoushev, 1910, as F. ScMeicheri !). 
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42 a. Fttmabia minima, sp. nov. (PI. 28» fig. 6.) 

Eocsiec, Bertschinger, Haifa, 1935 (typus in Hb. Pugsley)! 

Fumaria humilis (in speciminibus visis 10 cm. alta), grticilis, satis ramosa, baud 
Hcandens. Folia plus minusve glauca, foliolis in lacinias minimas lineari- 
oblongas acutas verisimiliter planas fissis S-pinruUisecta. Racemi floriferi densi, 
pauciflori (6-12-flori), fructiferi elongcUi, graciles, plerumque svbaesaihs, Bmcteae 
lanceolatae, longe aouminatae, albidae, pedicdlia fruotiferis erecto-patentibua 
brevissimis (circa 1 mm. longis) apice ipso conspicue inorassatis avbduplo 
longiores. 8epala circa 1*25 mm, hnga, vix 1 mm, lata, svbddtoidea, tenuiter 
acuminata, plus minusve inciso-dentata, roseo-tincta, interdum in fructu 
persistentia. Corolla minima, 3*5-4 mm. hnga, rosea ; peialo superiore alia 
roseis sursum curvatis grosse dentaiis carinam paulo superantibus apicemque 
attingentibus ohtuso, atque calcare breviusculo rotundato ; petah inferiore 
marginibus angustis patulis apicem attingentibus obtuso stibspalhulato ; petalis 
interioribus apice sursum curvatis atropurpureis. FructHs minimi, 1*5 mm. 
longi et saepissime paullulum latiores, suhrotnndi, superne rotundato-obtnsi et 
interne satis contracti, pamm compress! sed modice carinati, in sicco apicis 
ioveolis distinctis tenuiter rugosi. 

Omnium Fumariarum haec species in omnibus partibus minima est. Quamvis 
propter corollae formam F, indicae Pugsl. maxime affinis sit, attamen per 
folia laciniis minimis angustissimis decomposita cum F. parviflord Lamk. 
(praesertim var. glutted Clav.) facilius confundi potest. Sed F, parvifiora non 
solum planta omnino major robustiorque est sed etiam racemis vix pauci- 
fioris, bracteis brevioribus, pedicellorum apicibus minus inorassatis, sepalis 
relative minoribus, petaJi superioris alis subpatentibus “/aro dentatis, fructi- 
busque majoribus minus rotundatis specifice difierre videtur. 

F. minima in declivis rupestribus Montis Carmel prop© Haifam Palaestinac 
crescit, ubi a cl. Herr Bertschinger (anno 1935) oollecta est. 

This new species is an exceedingly pretty and dainty plant which has hitherto 
been overlooked, possibly owing to its likeness to a miniature F, parvifiora 
var. glavm. But in spite of their diminutive size the specimens collected 
possess what appear to be fully developed flowers, and seem to be normal 
examples of a species essentially small in all its organs, which forms a very 
interesting addition to the flora of Palestine. 

43. Fttmabia Vaillantii Loiseleur, 

The North African rang© of this species, hitherto known in its typical form 
only from Bedeau in the province of Oran, can now be considerably extended. 
There is a specimen in Herb. A. Faure from Ain-Sefra (Courzeille, 1904 !), near 
the Moroccan frontier; and examples, collected in 1933 and 1934, have been 
received through M. Emberger from two stations in the Grand Atlas Oriental 
(Anemzi and 4y«^cbi) • The plant thus ranges from south-western Algeria across 
south-eastern Morocco to the Central Grand Atlas and the Moyon Atlas, where 
it occurs as the distinct variety maroccana Pugsl. 
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46. IVmaria PARViFLORA Lamarck. 

Thte was discovered by Ducellier ia 1913 at the Oasis of Bilma, in the Soudanese 
Sahara—^its extreme southern limit in Africa. 


KUPICAPNOS. 

Sectxo IV, CALLIANTHOS. 

Si'BSKCTio 1. PERENNES. 

To cover recently described species in this Subsection an addition should 
be made to its diagnosis, as shown in italics, thus :—‘ Plantae j)ereimes, 
ioarnosae. Racerni multiflori, nisi in B, parvicalcaratd at in B. rifand/ 

Series CerefoUae. 

Mr. C. S. Garnett collected in 1934 at Petitjean, in Morocco, a form somewhat 
resembling B. gracilifiora Pomel, but distinguished by unusually long bracts 
and large, slender corollas with relatively short spurs. His si)ecimen8 are 
unfortunately without fruit, but have the aspect of an undescribed species. 

16 a. Rupicapnos parvicalcarata, sp. nov. (PI. 24, fig. 1.) 

Ejcsicc. Emberger, Amejgag, Mgouna (1,800-1,900 in.), 1933 (typus in 
Hb. Pugsley) ! 

Rupicapnos perennis, relative nana^ cavdice crassimeuh ramoso decumbente 
et caulibus brevissimis praedita. Folia parva, pleraque radicalia, carnosa, 
verisimiliter vix glauca, 5-8 cm. longa (petiolo crassiusculo incluso), longissime 
petiolata, oblongo-deltoidea, fbliolis 2-3-paribus subsessilibus vel infimis breviter 
petiolatis et segmentis secundariis in lacinias oblongaa subacutas irre- 

gulariter fissis 2-3-pinnatisecta. Bacemi corymbiformes, svi-lO-ftori, cum 
pedunculo crassiusculo circa 10 mm. longo foliis plm duplo breviore^, Bracteae 
circa 1 mm. longae, ovatae, obtusissimae, subintegrae ; pedicelli fructiferi 
graciles, apice vix dilatati, infimi ad 25 mm, longi, Sepala 1*5 mm, longa^ 
1 mm. lata, svbrotundo-ovata, peltata, subacuta, inciso-dentaia vel laciniata, 
albida. Corolla 13-14 mm. longa, hattd gracilis, carinis viridibus albida ; 
pefalo 8 U 2 >eriore marginibus albidis apice valde dilatatis sursuin reflexis cari- 
namque longe supeiantibus obtuso, calcare circa 3 mm. longo angusto ahrujjte 
curvato deflexo ; peialo inferiore marginibus albidis apice paulo dilatatis lineari 
svbspathulato svJbacuto, basi leviter gibboso-saccato ; petalis interioribus a^dee 
sursum curvatis plane akUis purpureis. Stylus malleiformis. Fructus mediocres, 
sine mucrone longiusoulo circa 2*6 mm. longi, 2 mm, lati, snbelliptici, obtusius- 
ouli, valde mveronaii, infeme multo angustati, parum compressi sed satis carinati, 
siooitate omnino dense tuberculato-rugosi. 

R. parvicalcarata per folia tenuiter dissecta ad Seriem Cerefoliarum Sectionis 
Callianthos plane pertinet, et in habitu, ut videtur, nano praesertim B. ochraceae 
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Pomel, JR. plalycentrae Pomel et B. argerUem Pugsl. subsimilis est. Ab diiabus 
speciebus a Pomel descriptis, et ab hujus seriei aliis speoiebus propter petali 
Buperioris calcar minimum valde differt. Hoc calcar non modo breve sed 
anguBtum et abrupte deflexum est. In B, argerUed calcar, quamvis baud multo 
longiuB tamen rotundatum et vere multo majus fit. Petali superioris margines 
dilatati, qui carinam omnino occulunt, B. parvicalcarcUae aliam notam propriam 
constituunt. 

Haec specieB nova in rupibus calcareis Amejgag (1,800-1,900 m. alt.), prope 
Mgounain in declivitate australi Atlantis Majoris (Djebel Sagho vel Sarro) 
Mauritaniae crescit. 

This is believed to be the first Bupicapnos collected on the south side of the 
Great Atlas of Morocco. 


Series Afrieanae. 

17 a. Rupicafkos splekdeks, sp. nov. (PI. 24, fig. 3.) 

Exsicc. E. Wall, Sidi al Dallah, S.W. of Taza, 22. 5. 34 (typus in Hb. 
Pugsley)! 

Rupicapnos, ut videtur, perennis, caudice crassiusculo ramoso decumbente 
caulibusque semper brevibus praedita. Folia plus minusve glaiica, carnosa, 
ad 13 cm. longa (petiolo crassiusculo ad 6 cm. longo incluso), obhmgo-deUoidea, 
foliolis 2-(rariu8 3-)paribus subdeltoideis breviuscule petiolatis et segmentis 
secundariis in lobos oblongos ciculoa rarius submucronatos irregulariter fissis 
2-3~pinnatis€Cta, Bacemi corymbiformes, waftt-(16~30-)yrm, cum pedunculo 
satis crasso 4-5 cm. longo foliis tertid parte breviores. circa 2 mm. 

longae, ovatae, acutae vel acuminatae, nonnunquam apic^m versus dentatae ; 
pedicdli frucHferi graciles, apice incrassati, infimi ad 46 mm, longi. Sepala 
circa 2*5 mm, longa y 1*5 mm, latUy omto, peltata, acuta, basiplus minmve laciniatay 
albida. Corolla maximay 15-18 mm, lor^ay vix gracilis, carinis viridiusculis 
aibida ; petalo superiore marginibus purpureis apice valde dilatatis sursum 
refiexis carinamque multo superantibus obtuaoy calcare 6 mm. longo recto apice 
rotundato ; petalo inferiore marginibus purpurascentibus apice dilatatis linearis 
subspathulato obtusoy basi plane gibbodo-saccato : petalia inferioribus apice 
sursum curvatis modice alatis atropurpureis. Stylus malleiformis. FrtuMs 
magniy sine mucrone 3-3*5 mm. longi, 2*75-3 mm. lati, attbrotundo-obovatiy 
obtnaiuscuUy breviuscvle mucronatiy infeme Valde angustati, parum compressi 
sed plane carinati, siocitate omnino groaae tuberctdato-rugoai, 

Haec pulchra species, propter flores maximos notabilis, inter B, specioeam 
Pomel et B, africanam Pugsl. medium fere tenet, et ad Seriem Afrkanarum 
certe referenda est. B, speeioaa foliis oblongis in lobos longiores fissis, oorollis 
minoribus angustius alatis, fructib^que multo minoribus conspicue compressis 
satis differt. JR. africana per foha minus disseota, flores petahs exterioribus 
apice vix dilatatis minores, fructfisque ovatos longius mucronatos speoifice 
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differre videtur. R, Mairei Pugsl. foliis anguste oblongis, floribus multo 
minoribus, fructibusque obovatis primo intuito separatur. Propter folia 
deltoidea, flores minores pallidiores fructusque obtusiores magis rotundatos 
R* decipiens Pugsl. distinguenda est. R. Faurei Pugsl. et R. rifana PugsL 
habitu relative humili, foliis solum 2-pinnati8ectis floribusque multo minoribus 
longe distant. 

R. spUridens rapes calcareas 8idi al Dallah prope Tazam Mauritaniae habitat, 
ubi a cl. Erik Wall inventa est. 

This beautiful Rupicapnoa, the finest-flowered of all the species at present 
known, is closely allied to R. apeciosa and especially R. africana (sensu strioto). 
Its general resemblance to the latter, including the characters of the foliage and 
the fruit, might almost warrant its treatment as a variety of that species, but 
the much greater size of its flowers, with their different form and colouring, 
seems to justify its claim to independent specific rank. 

19, Rupicapnos afbioana Pugsley in Journ. Linn. Soc., Bot., xlvii, 464 (1927), 
non Pomel. 

Under the Rules of Nomenclature, as amended at Cambridge in 1930, 
homonyms arc no longer admissible (Rule 61), and the above name thus becomes 
invalid. It is therefore proposed to substitute Rupicapnoa corymboaa, based on 
Fumaria corymboaa Desfontaines in Act. Soc. Hist. Nat. Paris, i, 26 (1792), 
which is synonymous with F. africana Lamk. Encycl. ii, 569 (1788). 

in the Revision (p. 345) a variety rmuritanica of R. decipiens Pugsl. is 
described, for which two specimens collected at Tetuan arc cited. Of these 
Hooker s is an adequate example, and it is from this plant that the description 
is taken. The other specimen, collected by Ball, is fragmentary, consisting 
only of two damaged leaves, two flowers, and no fruits, in the spring of 1935 
a Rupicapnoa was collected at Tetuan, close to the town, by Mr. C. 8. Garnett, 
which differs from var. rmuritanica in its more angular leaf-cutting, its less 
winged and more acute outer petals, and its more compressed and longer- 
mucronate fruits. These features bring it to R, corymboaa, but it is readily 
distinguishable from the typical form of this species by its more finely cut and 
deltoid foliage, distinctly pink-tinted flow^ers, and more compj'essed and carinate 
fruits, which recall those of R, cerefolia Pomel. On the whole, it seems to 
be related to R. corymboaa rather than R. dejcipiena, and it is therefore 
distinguished below' as a variety of the former species. Ball's fragmentary 
specimen appears to match this form rather than the plant collected by 
Hooker. 

Rupicapnoa corymboaa (Desf.) Pugsl. var. cohrata, var. nov. (PI. 24, fig. 4.) 

Exaicc, Garnett, Tetuan, 1935 (typus in Hb. Mus. Brit.) ! 

Planta foliis saepe subdeltoideis, sepalis leviter nec valde dentatis, corollis 
omnino roseo-tinctis, fructibusque subrotundo-obovatis satis compressis plaice 
oarinatis a typo differt. 
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Series PomelUiue. 

Add to diagnosis of Series as shown in italics, thus :— 

‘ Folia . . . Flores pallide purpurei vel albidiJ 

22 a. Rxtpicapnos ambiuua, sp. nor. 

Exsicc, Maire, Iter Marocc. xxvii, Lmmouzer, leg. 6. Malenyon, 1936 (typus 
in Hb. Pugsley)! 

Rupicapnos perennis, glauca, oaudice ramoso crassiusculo deoumbente et 
caulibus brevissimis praedita. Folia pleraque radicalia, carnosa, glauca, 
5-12 cm. longa (petiolo crassiusculo incluso), longe petiolata, oblongo-deUoideay 
foliolis infimis breviter petiolatis reliquis subsessilibus ot segmentis secundariis 
subflabellatis in lobos breviusculos rotundaios avbmucronulaioa vd omUs obtvsos 
saepe incisos irregulariter fissis 2-pinnatisectu, primaria simpliciora. Racemi 
corymbiformes, lO-20-flori, cum pedunculo brevi foliis saepissime plvs duplo 
breviores. Bracteae 1*5-2 mm. longae, late ovalea, acutae, apioom versus dentatae; 
pedicdli friLctiferi graciles^ apice incrassati, flexuosi, infimi ad 35 mm. hngi. 
Sepala minima^ 1*5-2 mm. longa etpavlulum anguatiora^ ovato-rotundata, peltata, 
acuta, praesertim basin versus inciao-dentaia vel laciniata, saepius roseo-tincta, 
facile caduca. Corolla 12-14 mm. longa, carinis viridibus albida apice lilacino- 
tincta ; jietaio auperiore marginibus apicem versus paulo dilatatis subpatentibus 
ohlongo obtuao, takare circa 4 mm. longo apice rotundato ; petah inferiore 
marginibus latiusculis apicem versus sensim paululum dilatatis lineari-oblongo 
obtuaiuacuh, ad basin ipsam obacure gibboao-aaccato ; petaiia interioribua sursum 
curvatis apice modice alatia a'ropurpureia. Stylus malleiformis. Frmi^ 
magni, sine mucrone longo quadrangulato 3-3*5 mm. longi,;2*5-2*75 mm. lati, 
oblongo-elliptici, aubacuti, mv^ronali, inferne valde angustati, satis comprcssi 
et plane carinati, siccitate omnino dense tuberculato-rugoai. 

Haec species inter E. apecioaam Poihel et R. oranenaem Pugsl. medium fere 
tenet et in Pomelianarum Serie optime locanda est. Folia ut in R. oranensi 
lobis latis rotundatis conspicue crassa habet, sed fructus, quamquam minus 
compressos, eis R, apecioaae simillimos. 

R. ambigm in fissuris rupium calcarearum Atlantis Medii infra Inmouzer 
Mauritaniae (1,100 m. alt.) crescit, ubi a cl. O. Malen 9 on mense junio, 1936, 
collecta est. ' 

This plant lias been described from a single but adequate specimen, with 
good foliage, flowers, and fruits, kindly sent by Dr. Mairo. 

ScasECTio II. ANNUAE. 

Insert in diagnosis of Subsection as italicised, thus :— 

‘ Plantae . . . Racemi aaepiaaime pauciflori.’ 

23. Rupicapnos gaetula (Maire) Pugsley. . 

In 1935 Dr. iSlaire sent a specimen that must be referred to this species 
collected at El Guerouta, in the south of the province of Oran, by Dr. H, Foley. 
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This plant, a well-grown example, has floriferous racemes (up to 20-flowered) 
borne on peduncles over 3 cm. long, but corollas smaller than those of the 
type and not much exceeding 12 mm. in length. 

24 a. Rupioapnos anomala, sp. nov. (PI. 24, fig. 2.) 

Exaicc, Emberger, Prfes Anoceur, Moyen Atlas, 1934 (typus in Hb. 
Pugsley)! 

Bupicapnos annm, radioe longo, et caule crassiusculo ad 6 cm. longo, ut in 
speciebus perennibus nonnunquam decumbente et satis ramoso. Folia plus 
minusve camosa et glauca, longissime petiolata, 6-20 cm. longa (petiolo gracili 
incluso), obhngo-deltoidm, foliolis 2-paribus inferiore longe superiore breviuscule 
petiolatis, et segmentis secundariis in lacinias oblongas mmronatas vel (jbtmivscvlas 
irregulariter fissis 2 ’pinnatise/^. Rammi corymbiformes, 8 ub-\2~fiori, cum 
pediinculo ad 26 mm, longo foliis multototies hreviores. Bracteae I*5-2 mm. 
longae, lanceolatm, interdum apicem versus seirulatae, acuminatae; pedicdli 
frmtiferi filiformea apice panic incrassati, infimi ad 25 mm. longi. Sepala, 
1*5-2 mm. longa, 1-1*25 mm. lata, lanceolato^deltoidea, vix peltata, longe acumi¬ 
nata, basin versus argute dentata, nervo dorsali viridiusculo albida. Corolla 
9-11 mm,, longa, satis angusta, ut videtur albida lilacino4incta ,: petalo superiore 
marginibus apice paulo dilatatis plus minusve patentibus anguste obkmgo, 
subacufo, cakare circa 3 mm. longo leviter deflexo ; petalo inferiore marginibus 
apice vix dilatatis lineari-oblongo subacvio, basi gibboso ; petalis inferioribus apice 
sursum ciu*vatis satvt dilcdatis plam ahtis atropurpureis. Stylus submalleiformis 
iobis erect-o-patentibus potiusquam divaricatis. Fructus majusculi, sine mucrone 
2*5-2*75 mm. longi, 2-2*25 mm. lati, obovati, (tbiusi, hreviter mucronati, inferne 
valde angustati, paruin compressi ot obscure carinati, siccitate omnino de,nse 
tnberculato-rugosi. 

R. anomala, quarta species annua Sectionis CalUanthos nunc inventa, per 
stylum baud vere malleiformem ut in hujus Sectionis aliis speciebus notabilis 
est. Propter corollao formam R. fraternae Pugsl. proxima est, car petalorum 
exteriorum margines paululum dilatati et petala interiora alfi. dorsali bene 
explicate insolenter lata sunt, sed R. fraterna habitu nano foliisque normaliter 
trisectis satis differre videtur. R. gaeiula (Maire) Pugsl. et R. elegans Pugsl. 
per Acres multo majores longe distant. 

Haec nova species in rupibus calcareis prope Anoceur in Atlaote Medio 
Mauritaniae invenitur. 

This is the only annual species hitherto seen in the Moyen Atlas of Morocco. 


KXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 28. 

Fig. 1. Leaflet of Futnaria ifranensis Pugsl., with flower and fresh and dried fruits. 
Fig. 2. Leaf of Fumaria mkranthifolm Pugs!., with flower and fresh and dried firuits. 
Fi^. 3, Leaf of Fumaria undulcUa Pu^l., with flower and fresh and dried fruits. 
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Fig. 4. Leaflet of Fumaria mdUktioa Pugsl.* with flower and fresh and dried fruits. 
Fig, 5. Leaf of Fumaria olOuaiaepala Pugs!., with flower and fresh and dried fruits. 
Fig. 6. Shoot of Fumaria minima Pugsl., with flower and fresh and dried fruits. 
Foliage all natural size; flowers and fruits, x 2*5. 

Pt.ATE 24. 

Fig. 1. I^eaf of Mupiaapnos parvicalcartUa Pugsl., with flower and dried fruit. 

Fig. 2. Leaf of Hupicapnoft anomala Pugsl., with flower and dried fruit. 

Fig. 3. Leaf of Rupicapnos splendent Pugsl., with flower and dried fruit. 

Fig. 4. Leaf of Rupicapnos corymbosa var, oolorata Pugsl., with flower and dried friiif. 
Foliage all natural size ; flowers and fruits, x 2-5. 
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Fiimaria Linn» 
a^aria Lag,, 542. 
var. chilensis Pari,, 54.^. 
var. elata BaU, 542. 
var. tigertensis Pugsl*, 543. 
algeriensis PugsL, 551. 
amaiysia Boiss, ds Heldr., 547. 
apioulata 650. 

Ballii Pugal,, 544. 

var. tiznitensis Pugal.*, 645. 

Bastardii Bor,, 549. 
var. bcnedicta (Nic,) Pugsl,, 549. 
var. vagans (Jord,) PugaL, 549. 
bicolor Sommier, 549. 
hracteosa Pomel, 561. 
capreolata Linn,, 547. 

var. albiflora Hamm., 547. 
cilicica Hauaalc., 651. 
flabellata Oaap„ 547. 
ifranensis Pugsl.*, 543. 
jiidaica Boiss,, 547. 
macrocarpa ParL, 547. 
maerosepala Boian., 548. 
var. malacitana {Hnuaak. d' Friize ♦) 
Pxigal,, 548. 
melillaica Pwjah*, 547. 
micranthifolia Pugal*, 545, 


Fumaria lAnn. 

microcarpa Boiaa. ex Hauask,, 651. 
minima Piigal.*, 552. 
muialis Bonder, 549. 
obtusisepala Pugal*, 550. 
ouezzanensis Pugal., 549. 
parviflora Lamk., 553. 

Petteri Reichb,, 560, 
ssp. Thuretii v^ar. pikermiana {Boiaa.) 
Pugal., 550. 

praotermissa Pugal., 649. 

Routeri Boiaa., 650. 
lupostris Boiaa. db Rent., 543. 
var. laxa Boiaa. dh Rent., 543. 
var. robusta Bait, dh Trah., 543. 
undulata Pugal.*, 540. 

Vaillantii Lois., 552. 

Kiipicapnos Pomel. 
africana (Lamk.) Pugal., 555. 
ambigua Pugal.*, 556. 
anomala Pugal.*, 557. 
corymbosa {Deaf.) Pugal.*, 555. 

var. colorata Pugal.*, 555. 
gaetula {Maire) Pugal., .550. 
graciliflora Potml, 663. 
parvioalcarata Pugal.*, 553. 
splendons Pugal.*, 554, 
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Abies, 263. 

— Pindrow, 262. 

— Webbiana, 262. 

Acacia, structure mentd., 377, 378. 

— Baileyana, structure mcnid., 377. 
Acanthocladium, mentd., 112. 

— brevifolium Dixon 116. 

— polymorphum Dixons 116. 
Acanthorrhynchium papillatum (Harv.) 

Fleisch., 128. 

— subintogrum {Broth, <§? Dixon) Broth.^ 

129; mentd., 62. 

Acer Campbellii, 248. 

— sikkimense, 248, 

Achlya, 418, 419, 425, 426, 438, 442, 460, 
463 ; mentd., 423, 430. 

— colorata Brings.^ 420, 461. 

Achlyogeton, 430. 

Achromatium oxalifenim, 394. 

Aconitum Brunonianum, 264. 

Acorus Calamus, root anatomy, 503, 
Acroporium Mitt.t 118; m 0 nl<l., 64, 65, 

128. 

— aciphyllum Dixoru 122; mentd., 118, 

123. 

— albidissimum Dixon, 120. 

— bogoricura {Bry.jav.) Diron *, 118. 

— convolutum {Bry. jav.) Fleisch., 119. 

— deoipiens Dixon, 119. 

— denticulatum Dixon, 122. 

— Downii {Broth.) Broth,, 120, 121. 

— bermaphroditum, mentd., 128. 

— Joannis-Winkleri Broth., 120, 121. 

— laevibogoriotim Dixon ♦, 118; mentd., 

62. 

— longiCTispis Broth., 120 ; mentd., 118. 
-var. elatum Dixon *, 120. 

— macro-turgidum Dixon 122. 

— monoioum {Lac.) Fleisch,, 121. 

— pmnaitum Fleisch., 121. 

— praelongum Dixon % 123. 
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Acroporium procerum {C. M.), mentd., 
121, 123. 

— punctuliforum {Thw. d? Mitt.) Fleisch., 

119. 

— ramuligorum Dixon *, 119. 

— rigens Brof/i., 120, 121. 

— rufum (Homsch. S Jteinw.) Fleisch., 

119; mentd., 118. 

— scalare {A. Br.) Dixon *, 118. 

— secundum {Hornsch. Reinw.) Fleisch., 

mentd., 118, 128. 

-var. angustifolium Fleisch., 121 ; 

affinity, 122. 

j — straminei im {Hornsch. db Reinw.) Fleisch., 
121 ; mentd., 122. 

— subiilatum {Hampe) Fleisch., 119. 

— tubulosum Broth., 119. 

— turgidum {Bry. lav.), montd., 121, 122, 

I 123. 

— W'arburgii {Broth.) Fleisch., 121, 122. 
Adamson, R. S., A revision of the South 
I African species of Juncus, 1-38. 

I Adonis brevistyla, 248. 
j Aerides, root anatomy, 503. 

Aerobryidium crispifolium {Broth, db Oeh.) 
Broth., 101. 

— longiciispis, mentd., 101. 

Aerobryopsia, mentd., 101. 

— longissima {Doz. db Molk.) Fleisch., 101. 
Aesculus, 418-420, 432, 465, 456, 459. 
Agriotes pallidiilus III., mentd., 53, 54. 
Agropyron Thoroldianum Oliver, 256, 
Agrostemma, structure, 295. 

Agrostis, mentd., 71. 

Aletris, observations on the root anatomy 
of the genus (Holden, H. S., & Krause, 
L.), 491- 606. 

— aurea WcUl., 491-500, 504. 

— farinosa Linn., 491-500, 503-506; 

mentd., 501. 

— foliosa Bur. db Franch., 491, 500. 

« 2b 
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Aletris glabra Bur» da Framch,^ 49], 500. 
japonioa JPmncA., mantd., 491« 

— khasiana (WaHl,) Hook»f,, 491, 501. 

— laniaginosa Bur, da Franeh.^ 491, 602. 

— nepalensis (WaU,) Hook, 491, 502. 

— sikkimensis Hook, 491, 603. 

Alfalfa, mentd., 378. 

Alisma Plantago, 394. 

AUiim), 264, 266 ; mentd., 383, 384. 

— Semeno^n Regely 266. 

— senescens lAnn,^ 266. 

Alpine Desmids from Biitisb Columbia 
(N. Carter), 161-174. 

Alpinia nutans, structure mentd., 372, 377. 
Altemanthera, structure mentd., 294. 
Alyssum canescens JDC., 256. 

Ammannla, structure, 301, 304, 305. 

— oocoinea Rotth., structure, 304. 

— octandra Linn./., structure, 304. 
Amphicome arguata, 262. 

Anabaena, mentd., 410. 

Anacamptodon, mentd., 129. 

Anastigma Card., mentd., 132. 

Andreaea kinabaluensis i)ia*on ♦, 66. 

— petrophila, mentd., 67. 

— rigida Wil8,t affinity, 66, 67. 

Andrena albicans Kirh., mentd., 63. 

— chrysosceles Kirb,, mentd., 63. 

— gwynana Kirb,, mentd., 53. 

— nitida Fourc., mentd., 53, 64. 

— trimmerana Kirb., mentd,, 53, 54. 
Androsace, mentd., 294. 

Anomochloa marantoidea Bron^n,, mentd., 

360. 

Anuram a^uUoita Ehr., 406. 

— cochlearis Gosse, 407. 

Anuraeopsis fissa {Oosse) Harring, 402, 
406. 

— hypehmna Gosse (Dieffenbach), 406. 
Aphanizqmenon, mentd., 410. 
Aphanomyces, 443, 463 ; mentd,, 430. 

— parasiticus Coker, 420, 461. 
Aphanomyoopsis bacillariaoearum Scherff., 

420, 461. 

Aphanopetalum, structure, 306. 

Aphonina Necker, 337. 

Aphyllanthea monspeliensis Xtnn., struc* 
ture, 309. 

Apis mellifica lAnn,, mentd., 62-54« 
AptycIMa aocdare Fleisoh., 118. 

Aquilegia, mentd., 179, 188, 216. 

— vulgaris, mentd., 228. 

Arenaria, 264. 


Arenaria Delavayi, 248. 

Argemone, 209, 211-213, 217-219. 
Aristolochia, structure mentd., 291. 
Artemisia, 266. 

— Wollbyi db H. H W. Pearmi, 

255. 

Arthrodesmus orassus West, 162, 169. 
Arundinaria, 263. 

Anmdinella, mentd., 337, 

Asca floralis Mg„ mentd., 53. 

-podagrica F., mentd., 53. 

Aster, 262. 

Asterionella, 407, 410. 

— formosa Hass,, 406. 

Astragalus, 266. 

— Amoldii Heinsl. d? H, H, W, Penrsoti, 

255. 

— Maloolmii Hemal, db H, H. W. Pearson, 

265. 

Auouba himalayica, 248. 

Avena sativa, mentd., 234. 

— subspicata Claviv,, 256. 


Baker, I., see Baker, J, R. 

Baker, J. R„ & Baker, T., The seasons in 
a tropical rain-forest (New Hebrides). 
P€wt 2. Botany [Title only], 479. 
Barbella, mentd,, 131. 

— decipiens Dh^n *, 101. 

— enervis, affinity, 101. 

— kiusiuensis Broth., 101. 

Barbula indica {Schwaegr,) Brid,, 88. 

— obscuriretis Dixon, 88; mentd., 63. 
Bartramia aurescens jDia?on *, 94. 
Bazzania spp., mentd., 64. 

Beggiatoa alba, 394. 

Berberis, 268, 262. 

Bergenia purpurascens, 248. 

Bergia spp., structure, 300. 

— ammanioides Roxh,, structure, 301, 
Betula, 432. 

Blastocladia, 423, 424; mentd., 422, 
469. 

— globosa Kanouae, 420, 458; mentd., 

460. 

— glomerata Sparrow *, 420, 466-468. 

— Pringsheimii Reinseh, 419, 424, 466; 

mentd., 421, 457, 468. 

— prolifera Minden, 420, 468. 

— ramosa Thaxter, 419, 466. 

— rostrata Minden, 419, 465. 

Bocconia, 209; mentd., 198, 
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Bombus lapidarius Linn.^ mentd., 53. ! 

— terrestris lAnn,^ mentd.> 53. ' 

Borneo, a contribution to the mog8 flora , 
of (H. N. Dixon), 67-140. 

Botany and geography of Tibet (F. King- i 
don Ward), 230-266. 

Botany of a tropical rain-forest (New 
Hebrides) (Baker, J. B. Sc Baker, I.) 
[Title only], 470, i 

Botryococcus Bratinii KMz.^ 406. 
Bougainvillaea, mentd., 378. i 

Braunfelsia involuta (Lac.) Fleisch., 68, 69. i 

— latifolia Broth., 60, I 

— longipes Dixons 69. • 

— papuana Reim.t mentd., 69. ! 

— plicata (Lac.) Fleisch., 68. 1 

— scariosa (Wile.) Par., 68. , 

Breutelia auro-nitena Negri, affinity, 96. 

— kinabaluensis Dixon *, 04. 

— longicapsularis Dixon, affinity, 95. 

— Stuldmannii Broth., affinity, 95. 

British Robertsonian Saxifrages (H. W, 

Pugsley), 267-289. 

Brotherella, mentd., 113, 114, 

— longipes Broth., mentd., 114. 

Bruchxis atomarius Linn., mentd.. 53. 
Bryocarpum, mentd., 251. 

— himalayenso, 248. 

Biyophyllum, stnieture mentd,, 379. 

Buddleia, 258. ' 

— Hookeri, 248. 

Bulbochaeto, 418, 438, 463. i 

Butterby Marsh, Durham, the liiimok gy ■ 
of the Long Pool (B. M. Oriffithi), 
393-416. 


Calceolaria, structure mentd., 291. 
OalUooatella papillata {Mont.) Jaeg., 103. 

— prabaktiana (C. M.) Bry. jav., 106. 
Calymperes spp., mentd., 61. 

— altissimum Broth., mentd., 85. 

— Beccarii Hampe, 86 ; mentd., 63. 

— Dozyanum Mitt., 83. 

— elatissimum Fleisch., 85. 

— Hampei Doz. df Molk., 84. 

— laticuipis Dixon ♦, 84. 

— longifolium MUt., 86. 

— orimUde Mitt., 84. 

— sarawakense Dixon *, 83. 

— tahitense SvU., affinity, 84. 
tenerrimum Dixon *, 84. 

^ Vriesai^ affinity, 84. 


Calymperidium, mentd., 80. 

Campylopus aureus Bry. jav,, 71. 

— (Thysanomitriurn) exasperatus Brid.y 

72. 

— soriceoidos Dixon *,71. 

— sericeus Fleisch., affinity, 71. 

— serratus Lac., 71. 

— (Thysanomitriurn) umbellatus W.-Arn., 

72. 

Capsella Thorasoni Hook. /., 255. 

Caragana, 258, 265. 

Carex Moorcroftii Falconer, 256. 

— paludosa, 394. 

Carter, Nellie, Alpine Desmids from 
British Columbia, 151-174. 
Caryopteris, 262. 

Centradenia floribunda Planch., structure, 
.303. 

Cephalotus, structure mentd., 306. 

— folliciilaris LabiU., structure, 299. 
Ceratium, mentd., 411. 

— hirundinella, mentd., 410. 

Ceratostigma, 262. 

Chaetomitrium Doz. do Molk., 107. 

— Beccarii Dixon *, 107, 108. 

— bornense Mitt., 107, 109. 

— ciliatum Bry. jav , 107, 109 ; mentd., 

61. 

— oucullatum Dixon *, 107, 108. 

— elongatum, 107 ; mentd., 109. 

— Everettii Mitt.*, 107, 109. 

— fimbriatum {Doz. Molk.) Bry. jav., 

107, 108. 

— horridulum Bry. jav., 107, 109. 

— lanceolatum, 107 ; mentd., 108. 

— leptopomn {Schwaegr.) Bry. jav., 107. 

— nematosum, mentd., 108. 

— orthorrhynchum {Doz. db Molk.) Bry. 

jav., 107, 108; mentd., 109. 

— papillifolium Bry. jav., 107 ; mentd., 

108, 109. 

— philippinense, mentd., 109. 

— setosum Broth., 107, 109 ; mentd., 61. 

— torquescens Bry. jav., 107, 108. 

— Warburgii B^ oth., 107. 

Chamaerhodos sabulosa Bunge, 255. 
Chaohrw crystaUinus, 402, 406, 407. 

Chara, mentd., 423. 

Characiopsis, 431. 

Cheiranthus himalayensis Camb., 255. 
Chelidonium, 207-210, 212, 218, 220; 
mentd., 179, 198. 

— majus Linn., 196-198, 206, 211, 222. 

* 2r2 
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Chilosia albitarsis Mg*t mentd., 53. 
Chiono]oma induratiun (MiU,)^ mentd.» 
85, 86. 

— latifolium Dixon, mentd., 85, 86. 

— longifolium Dixon *, 85, 
Chlamydomonas, 410. 

— nivalis Wilh, 402, 404. 

Chloroooocum, 418, 439. 

Chusquea, 362. 

Chytridium, mentd., 451. 

— sp. (gen. nov. ?), 418, 432. 

— appressum Sparrow, 418, 437. 

— Barkerianum Archer, 449. 

•— chaetophilum Scherff,, 418, 438. 

— iniiattim Sparrow, 418, 436, 437. 

— lagenaria Schenk,, 418, 432->437. 

— oUa Braun, 418, 430; mentd., 433. 

— pusillum Sorokin, mentd., 431. 
^pueiUum Soherfl., 431. 

— Schenkii {Dang,) Scherff,, 418, 431. 

— Scherffeli Sparrow *, 431. 

— sphaerocarpum Dang,, 418, 438. 

— versatile Sch-erff., 418, 437. 

Cicuta wosa, root anatomy, 503. 
Cladochytriiim replicatum Karling, 419, 

453. 

Cladophora, 418, 419, 427, 437, 445, 452; 
mentd., 422. 

Cladopodanthus Doz, dh Molk., 73-75. 

— microcarpufi Dixon *„74. 

— pilifer (Jaeg,) Doz, dh Molk,, 73. 

— speciosus {Doz. db Molk.) FUiach,, 73 ; 

mentd., 64. 

— tnmcatufl Dixon *, 73 ; affinity, 75 ; 

mentd., 62. 

Clastobryella asperrima Dixon ♦, 117. 

— capillifolia Dixon *, 117. 

— ouculligera {Brp.jav.), affinity, 117. 

— nfficaulis {Thw. db Mitt,) FUisch., 118 ; 

mentd., 117. 

ClastobryophUum bogoricum Fleisch., 
118. 

dastobryum, mentd., 117. 

Clavija, structure mentd., 295. 

Clematis, 262. 

— montana, 248. 

— tangutica, 264. 

— urophylla, 248. 

Closterium, 408. 

— abruptum West var. brevius West, 152, 

155. 

— acexosum {Sckrcmk) Ehr,, 405, 

— graoile Breb,, 405, 


Closterium Jenneri Rolfs var. robustum 
West, 152, 155. 

— litorale Oay, 155. 

— rostratum Ehr„ 405. 

— Venus Katz,, 153, 155, 405. 

Coelomyia moUissima Hal,, mentd., 54. 
Commelina coelestis WiUd,, structure, 308, 

311. 

Corethra, 410. 

— plumicomis, 402, 406, 407. 

Coriaria, structure mentd., 306. 

— myrtifolia Linn,, structure, 299; 

mentd., 300. 

Cortusa, mentd., 294. 

Corydalis, 265. 

Cosmarium, mentd., 173. 

— amoenum Brdb„ 152, 160. 

— anceps Lund., 152, 160. 

— annulatum {Naeg.) de Bary, 160. 

— Askenasyi Schmidle, mentd., 168. 

-var. americanum Carter *, 152, 153, 

160. 

— asphaerosporam Nordst, var. strigosiun 

Nordst,, 152, 162. 

— balteum West, mentd., 168. 

— binum Nordst,, 153, 162. 

— caelatum Rolfs, 152, 163, 162. 

— conspersum Rolfs var. latum {Brdb.) 

West, 152, 162. 

— controversum West, mentd., 167. 

— Cuourbita Brdh,, 152, 153, 162. 

— ourtum {Brdb.) Rolfs, 163. 

— cymatopleurum Nordst. var. Archerii 

{R. dh B.) W. db a, 8, West, mentd., 
163. 

-var. tyrolicum Nordst,, 162, 163. 

— depressum {Naeg,) Lund,, 152, 163. 
-var. aohondrum {Boldt) West, 162,163. 

— difficile Lidk,, 152, 163. 

— elegantissimum Lund. f. minor West, 

152, 163. 

— elongatum Racib., mentd., 169. 

— formosulum Hoff., 163, 163. 

— galeritum Nordst., 162, 163. 

— globosum Bulnh,, 162, 164. 

— granatum Br4b,, 152, 164. 

-var. elongatum Nordst., 152, 164. 

-var. ocellatum West, 164, 

— Hammeri Reinseh, 162, 153, 164. 

-var. homalodermum (Nordst.) West, 

162, 164. 

— Holmiense Lund. var. integrum Lxmd,, 

152, 153, 164, 
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Cosinarium iinprossulum JSlfv^t 162, 163, 
164. 

— laave Rabenh,, 162, 164. 

— Tnipi miim West, 162, 165. 

----nionoohondruni l^wdst, f. West^ 153, 
166. 

naflutum Nordst.t 152, 165. 

—. Novae-Sernlia© WiUe var. sibiricum 
Boldt,, 152, 166. 

— ochthodes Nordst. var. ainoebum West, 

162, 165. 

— pericymatium NordsL, 163, 165, 

—- Pokomyanuin {Orun.) We«t, 162, 153, 
166. 

— Portianum Arch,, 162, 163, 166. 

—• pseudatlanthoideuin West, 152, 166. 

—* psoudotiiiecense Qtdnhlnd, ineiitd., 

169. 

—— pyTamidatum Carter, inontd., 169. 

_Quasillus Lund. var. alpiiiuin Schmidle, 

mentd., 166. 

_var. americaimm f. triquetra Carter ♦, 

152, 166. 

— Ralfsii, mentd., 162, 

—— rectangulare Orun, v'ar. cambronso 
West, 162, 166, 

— sexnotatuni Gutiv., 152, 153, 166, 

_var. tristriatum (Lutk.) Schmidle, 

mentd., 166, 

— speoiosum Lund,, 152, 163, 166. 

_var. bifonne Nordat,, 163, 167. 

_var. Rostafinskii {Outw,) W, d? G. 

S, West, 162, 163, 167. 

_var. simplex 152, 153, 167. 

-f. triquetra, 162, 167, 

_Bubbalteum Schmidle f. minor^ 152, 

163, 167. 

— subcostatum Nordst,, 162, 167. 

— subcucumis Schmidle, 152, 153, 168. 

— subspeciosum Nordst., 162, 168. 

— fiubtumidum Nordst,, 152, 168. 

_supraspeciosuin WoUe, 152, 153, 168. 

— Taylori Carter *, 162, 153, 169. 

_Turpinii Brdb. var. eximium West, 152, 

163, 169. 

— undulatum Corda var. crenulatum 

(Naeg.) WiUr„ 162, 169. 

— venustum {Brdb,) Arch,, 162, 169. 

_var. majus Witir,, mentd., 169. 

CostuB malarotienais, chromosome number, 

380, 386. 

Crassula spp., structure, 306, 307. 

_multicava Lem,, structure, 303. 


Cremanthodium, 262 ; mentd., 251. 

— nanum (Decne,) W, W, Sm., 265. 

— plontagineum Maxim, f. goringens© 

(Hejnsl,) R, Good, 255. 

Crepis, 262. 

— flexuosa Clarke, 255, 

Crinum, structure mentd., 378. 

I Crocus sativus, root anatomy, 503. 

1 Cryptomonas ovata Ehr,, 402, 405. 

} Ctenidiadelphus Plumularia, afiinity, 

' 112 . 

I — spinulosus {Broth,) Fleisch,, 112. 
j Ctenidiiun, montd., 112. 
j Cucumis sativus, structure mentd., 381. 

I CucMirbita, mentd., 385. 

! Cyathophorum spinosura (C. M.) Fleisch., 

\ 110 . 

j Cylindrocystis Brebissonii Metiegh. var. 

minor West, 152-154. 

' — crassa de Bary, 153, 154. 

; Cymodocea, montd., 516. 

I Cypripodium, structuie mentd., 291. 

I 

j 

I Daorydium, montd., 60. 

I Dandy, J. E., The genus Potamogeton 

Linn, in Tropical Africa, 607-640. 
Daphnia, 402. 

— iongispina, 406. 

— pulox, 406. 

Dawsonia altissima Geh., 138; montd., 
139. 

— hrevifolia Gepp, 138. 

Delphinium Brurionianum, 262. 

Dosmids, Alpine, from British Columbia 

(N. Carter), 161-174. 

Desmotheca apiculata (Doz, <fb Molk.) 
Lindb., 88. 

Diapensia himalaica, 248. 

Dickson, J., Studies in Floral Anatomy.— 
II. The floral anatomy of Glaucium 
flavum with refei’cnce to other 
members of the Papaveraceae, 175- 
224. 

Dicranella setifora {Mitt,) Jaeg., 68. 

— tenuifolia (C. M.) Fleisch., 68. 

I Dicranodontium nitidum {Bry. Jav,) 
Fleisch., 72. 

Dicrauoloma, mentd., 64. 

— angustifrondeum Dixon *, 70. 

— assimile {Hampe) Par., 69. 

— Blumii Par., 69. 

— Braunii (C. M,) Par., 69. 
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Dioranoloma euxyloma Dixon 69. 

— fasciatum (Hedw,), aiG6nity, 70. 

— perintegrum Dixon, 70. 

— subecosiatuzn Dixon *, 69. 

— subenerve Berz., 69. 

— onbenerve Broth., 69. 

Diotyosphaerium pulchellum WockJ, 405. 
Dictyuohus, 420. 

— monosporus Leitgeb., 419, 420, 442, 

461. 

Didissandra lanuginosa, 248. 

Digraphis arundinacea, 394. 
Dimorphocladon bomeftnse Dixon, 109; 
mentd., 61. 

Dinobryon, 398, 402, 410. 

— sertularia Ehr., 402, 406. 

Dinocharis tetradis Ehr.. 407. 

Diph 3 mcium fasciculatum Mitt,, €iffiniiy, 

136, 137. 

— rhynohophorum Dixon *, 136. 
Biplarche multiflora, 248. 

Distichophyllum aciphylluni Dixon *, 105. 

— angustifolium Dixon *, 104 ; affinity, 

106. 

— angustissimum Dixon *, 104. 

— bome8ns6 Broth,, affinity, 106. 

— cuspidatum Z)o 2 . Molk„ 105; mould., 

124. 

— denticulatum Dixon *, 104. 

— jungermannioides {C, M.) Bry.jav,, 104. 

— Mittenii Bry, jav., 106. 

— Osterwaldii Fleisch,, 106; affinity, 104. 

— perundulatum Dixon *, 106. 

— imdulatum Doz, Molk,, 106; mentd., 

104. 

Ditrichum fiexicaule, affinity, 67, 68. 

— spinulosum Dixon 67. 

— spirale Dixon, affinity, 68. 

Dixon, H. N., A contribution to tlio moss 
flora, of Borneo, 67-140. 

Dowling, R. E., The structure of the ovary 
in the genua Plantago Linn* —1. The 
British species, 323-336. 

Draba, 266. 

— alpina lAnn,, 248, 266. 

Dracocephalum, 262. 


Eotrogella monostoma Beherff., 420, 461. 
Ectropothecium, mentd., 132. 

— bome6nse'BfotA. dh Oeh„ 134; affinity, 

133. 

— bormnae Mitt., 136. 


Ectropothecium buitouzorgii (Bet*) Jaeg*, 
133. 

— cyperoides, mentd., 134. 

— dentatum Dixon *, 136. 

— erythrooaule Dixon *, 133. 

— ichnotocladium {C. M*) Jcteg*, 135. 

— incUbans {Hornech, db Reinw,) vor. 

scaberulum {Broth,) Fleiscti,, 136. 

— intorquatum {Doz, do Molk,) Jaeg,, 134. 

— laticuspis Broth,, affinity, 133. 

— Moritzii ((7. M.) Jaeg,, 135 , mentd., 
133, 134. 

— penzigianum Fleisch. var. rigens 

Fleiach., 133. 

1 — percomplanatum Broth., mentd., 136. 

— sublaticuspis Dixon *, 133. 

— turgidum Dixon *, 134. 

— verrucosum {Hampe) Jaeg,, 13.5, 

Egle aestiva Mg,, mentd., 54. 

Elatine spp., structure, 300. 

— triondra Schkuhr, structure, 301. 
Elettaria Cardamomum Maton, floral 

morphology and cytology (P. J. 
Gregory), 363-391. 

Elodea, 419, 463. 

— canadensis, root anatomy, 503. 

Elymus juncous Fisch., 266. 

— lanuginosus Trin. ex Ledeb., 256. 

Empis trigramma Mg., mentd., 53, 54. 
Endochytrium; 452 ; mentd., 432. 
Endotrichella, mentd., 64. 

— assimilis Broth,, 100. 

— elegans {Doz. dh Molk.) Fhisch., 99; 

mentd., 61. 

— lanceolata C. H. Wright, affinity, 100. 

— perpUcata Broth,, 100. 

— sarawakensis 100; mentd,, 61, 

62. 

Entophlyctis apiculata {Br,) Fiach,, 419, 
461; mentd., 463. 

— bulUgera, mentd., 453. 

— Cienkowskiana {ZopJ) Fieeh,, 419, 
462. 

— rliizina, 462. 

Ephedra, mentd., 266. 

— distaohya Linn,, 266. 

— Qerardiana WaU„ 265. 

Eph^neropsis tjibodensis Ooeb,, 103; 

mentd., 62. 

Epidendron elongatum, root anatomy, 
603. 

Equisetum litnosum, 394. 

Eranthis, atruoture mentd., 307. 
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Eremites Doeli, 337, 341, 350. 

— monothakna Doell, 349. 

Eremurus, 262. 

Eriophyton Walliohianum, 248. 

Eriopus remotifoliuB C. M106. 

Eristalis nemorum Linnet mentd., 63. 

— pertinax Scop,, mentd., 53, 54, 

— tenax Linn,, mentd., 53. 

Erodium, structure mentd., 294. 
Esohscholtzia, 207-212, 214-221, 223. 

— caespitosa Ben^i., 200-208, 216, 222. 

— oalifomica Cham,, 200, 202, 205, 206, 

211, 216. 

Euastridium West, 172, 173. 

— Prainu West, 172, 173. 

— stamoatroides Carter, 172. 

— vemioosum Carter *, 153, 172, 173. 
Eviastrum, 172. 

— ampullaceum 152, 156. 

— ansatum Ralfs, 152, 156. 

— bidentatiun Naeg., 162, 153, 150, 

— binole (Turp.) Ehr., 152, 156. 

— dentioulatum (Kirchn,) Oay, 152, 1.56. 

— Didelta {Turp.) Ralfs, 152, 153, 158. 

— iusulare {Wittr.) Roy, 152, 158. 

— oblongum (Grev.) Ralfs var. cophalo- 

phorum West, 162, 158. 

— pulchellum 162, 168, 

— vorrucosuin Ehr., 152, 158. 

-var. planktonicum West, 152, 158. 

Eudorina, 398, 402, 408, 410. 

— elegans Ehr., 402, 404. 

Euglena, 402, 405, 410, 419, 427, 428, 
446, 447, 461, 453, 463 ; mentd., 423. 
Euonymus taliensis, 248. 

Euphorbia tibetica Boiss., 255. 

Eurotia ceratoides C. A. Meyer, 255. 
Exodictyon Blumii (C. M.) Fleisch., 70. 


Festuca valeaiaca Schleicfi., 266. 

Filinia longiseta (Ehr.) Hairing, 402, 406, 
409. 

Fissidens spp., mentd., 64. 

-— albo-limbatus Diooon *,77. 

— asperifoUus Broth. & Fleiscli., 76. 

— oeylonensis Doz. da Molk,, mentd., 77, 

— orasamervis Lac., 77 ; mentd., 61. I 

— fasoioulatus Homsoh,, afiinity, 79. | 

—* grandifrons, affinity, 79. : 

— javaniouB JDoz,^ d? Molk,, 78. | 

— longevaginatus Dixon *, 76; mentd., , 

63. i 


Fissidens nobilis Qrijf., 78. 

— paohyphyllus Dixon *,79. 

— papillosus Lac., 77. 

— perpelluoidus Dixon *, 78. 

— punctulatus Lac., 78. 

— sylvaticus Griff., 78 ; mentd., 63. 

— virens Mitt., 76. 

— Zippelianus Doz. & Molk., 78. 
Flagellaria indica TAnn., structure, 311. 
Floral anatomy of Glaucium fiavum with 

reference to other mernborB of the 
Papaveraceao (J. Dickson), 176-224. 
Floribundaria auroa (Griff.) Broth., 100. 

— floribunda (Doz. dr Molk.) Fleisch., 

100. 

Fragellaria, 419, 449. 

Fragilaria napuciiia Desmaz., 402, 405, 410. 
Francoa, structure, 306, 308. 

Fraxinus, 420, 421, 458, 459, 461, 467. 
Fumaria and Kupicapnos, further notes 
on the genera (H. W. Pugsley), 641- 
559. 

— africana Lamk., 555. 

— agraria Lag., 542 ; mentd., 544-546. 
-var. chilensis Purl., 543. 

-var. elata Ball, mentd., 542, 543. 

-var. erostrata, mentd., 543. 

-var. tigertensis Pugsl.*, 543. 

— algeriensis Pugsl., 551. 

— amarysia Boiss. d? Heldreich, 547. 

— apiculata lAznge, 550. 

-var. africana Pugsl., 650. 

— arundana Boiss., mentd., 543. 

— atlantica Coss. Dur. var. platyptera 

Pugsl,, 643. 

— Ballii Pugsl., 541, 542, 544; mentd., 

545, 646. 

-var. tizniiensis Pugsl.*, 545. 

— Bastardii Boreau, 649. 

— — var. benedicta (Nicotra) Pugsl., 

549. 

-var. vagans (Jord.) Pugsl., 549. 

— berberica Pugsl., 641. 

— bioolor Sommier, 549, 

— Boissieri Haussk., mentd., 542. 

— bracteosa Pornel, 551. 

— capreolata Linn., 647 ; mentd., 548, 

549. 

-var. albiflora Hamm., 647 ; mentd., 

548. 

-var. Guruguensis, 647, 649. 

— cilicica Haussk., 661; mentd., 542. 

— corymbosa Deaf,, 666. 
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Fumaria dubia Pvgst, mentd., 548. 

— Embergeri 541; mentd., 544, 

545. 

— flabellata Gasp.t 547; mentd., 548, 

649. 

— Gaillardotii Boies., mentd., 646. 

— ifranensis Pngsl.*, 643 ; montd., 645. 

— indica PttgsL, mentd., 542, 652. 

— judaica Boies., 647. 

— Kralikii Jord., mentd., 551. 

— maorocajrpa Pari,, 647. 

— macrosepala Boies., 648. 

-var. malacitana {Haussk. dc Fritze) 

Pugsl.*, 648. 

-var. obscura PugsL, 548. 

— major Bad., mentd., 640. 

— malaciUma Haussk. & Fritze, 548. 

— maurorum Maire, 641. 

— melillaica Pugsl.*, 647. 

— micrantha Lag., mentd,, 645, 551. 

— micrantlufolia Pugsl.*, 642, 546. 

— microcarpa Boiss. ex Haussk., 651. 

— minima Pugsl.*, 552. 

— mirabilis Pugsl., mentd., 551. 

— multidora Pugsl., mentd., 644, 646. 

— Munbyi Boiss. d* Reut., 541. 

— muralis Bonder, 649. 

— — var. Lowei Pugsl., 549. 

— Normanii Pugsl,, mentd., 548. 

— obitiaisepala Pugsl.*, 660. 

— ouezzanensis Pugsl., 649. 

—- parvidora Lamk., 653 ; mentd., 650- 
552. 

— — var. glauca Clav., mentd., 562. 

— Petteri Reichb,, 560. 

-Bubap. Thuretii (Boiss.) var. piker- 

miana (Boiss.) Pugsl., 660. 

— praetoimissa Pugsl., 549; mentd., 

548. 

— purpurea Pugsl., mentd., 548. 

— Reuteri Boise., 650. 

— rupestris Boiss. dh Reut., 543 ; aftinity, 

644; mentd., 545-547. 

-var. laxa Boise, db Reut., 543; 

mentd., 544. 

-var. pallescens Pugsl., 643. 

— — var. robusta Batt. & Trab., 643. 

— Sohleicheri, mentd., 661. 

— Sehrammii var. Pugsleyana Maire, 

541. 

— undulata Pugsl.*, 646. 

<— Vailiantii Lois., 552; mentd., 551. 
-var, maroooana Pugsl., 652. 


Funaria borne^nsis Dixon *, 92. 

— Buseana {Bry. jav.), aidaity, 92. 

— hygrometrica, mentd., 93. 


Galanthus, mentd., 383. 

Galtonia, mentd., 383, 384. 

Gentiana, 259, 265. 

Geography and botimy of Tibet (F. 
Kingdon Ward), 239-266. 

Geotropism and the development of the 
statolith apparatus throughout the 
life history of the wheat plant 
(F. M. O. Weight), 226-237. 

Geranium, structure mentd., 294. 

Glaucium, 207-209, 212, 217-220, 222. 

—' davum Cr., its doral anatomy with 
reference to other members of the 
Papaveraceao (J. Dickson), 176-224; 
description of type, 175-181, 206. 

Glossadelphus Fleisch., mentd., 74, 132. 

— Zollingeri, mentd., 132. 

Glyc^e^ia distans Wahlenb., 256. 

Gollania, mentd., 134. 

Gomphrena, structure mentd., 294. 

Gonapodya, 424. 

— polymorpha Thaxter, 420, 469. 

— prolifora {Cornu) Fisch., 420, 459; 

mentd., 421. 

Oonatozygon monotaoniuni de Bary, 152, 
155. 

Gregory, P. J., The floral morphology and 
cytology of Elettaria Cardamomum 
Mat<m, 363-391. 

Griffiths, B. M., The limnology of the 
Long Pool, Butterby Marsh, Durham, 
393-416. 


Halictus decipiens Perk., mentd., 53. 

— morio F., mentd,, 63. 

,— nitidiusculus Kirb., mentd., 63. 

— rubicundus Christ., mentd., 53. 

Hall, Sir A. D., Polyploidy in Tulipa, 481- 
489. 

Harpochytrium Hedinii, mentd., 431. 
Hedyohium Eiwesi, chromosome number, 
380, 386. 

HeUeborus, structure mentioned, 307. 
Hepatica, structure mentd., 381. 
HiUhmeia mirabilis, 394. 

Himantooladium cyclophyllum (0. M.) 
Fleiach., 102. 
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Hippopba@» 258, 262. 

Holden, H. S., and Krause, L., Observa¬ 
tions on the root anatomy of the genus 
AkUie^ 491-606. 

Holttum, K. E., Topographical note on 
Kinabalu and its moss flora, 68. 
Homcdiodendron flabellatum {Dicks.) 
Fleisch, 102. 

— Fleischeri Dixon^ 102. 

— microdendron {Mont.) Fleiach.^ 102. 
Hookeriopsis utaoamundiana (Mont.) 

Broifi.f 106. 

Hordeum, mentd., 338. 

Hyacinthus orientalis Linn., structure, 
309. 

Hydrogeton hetcrophyllua Lour., 517, 519. 
HyophUa Dozy-Molkenboerii Fleisch., 
mentd., 88. 

— Micholitzii Broth., 87. 

Hypericum, structui'e, 313-321 ; mentd., 
295. 

— aegypticiun Linn., structure, 316-319 ; 

mentd., 294. 

— Coris Beib., structure, 317. 

— Elodes Huds., structure, 315-317. 

— Hookorianum Wight d? Am., structure, 

313, 315. 

— humifusmn Linn., structure, 316, 317. 

— lysimachioides Wall,, stioicture, 315. 

— orientalo Linn., structure, 316, 317. 

— reflexum Linn., structure, 316, 317. 

— rhodopeum Frivald., structure, 316. 
Hypnodendi'on arborescens (Mitt.) Lindb., 

95. 

— Beccarii (Hampe) Joey., 95. 

— Copelandii Broth., 96. 

-var. latifolium Dixon*, 96. 

— Beinwardtii, mentd., 95. 

Hypnum bogoricum Bry. jav., 118. 

— sakknae Hampe, 114 ; mentd., 113. 

— scaiare A. Br., 118. 

Hypopteiygium oeylanicum Mitt,, 110; 

mentd., 63. 

— Vriesei Bry, Jav., 110, 

llesc Hookeri, 248. 

— intrioata, 248. 

— odorata, 248. 

— Pemyi, 248. 

Inheritance of a substance in the roots 
of seedling hybrid derivatives of 
Lolium perenne Linn, x Lolium multi- 
florum Lamk^ causing a fluorescence 


reaction visible in filter-paper by 
screened ultra-violet liglit (A. H. 
Woodforde), 141-150. 

Iris kumaonensis, 248. 

Isopterygium, mentd., 132. 

— albescens, mentd., 136. 

— bancanum, mentd., 136. 

— battakonso Fleisch., 136. 

— flssum Dixon *, 136. 

— gracilisetiun (Hornsch. db Beinw.) Jaeg., 

136. 

— Textori (Lac.) Mitt., 136. 

Jacquinia, structure mentd., 295. 

Juncus, a revision of the South African 
species (R. S. Adamson), 1-38. 

— acvdatigulwi Buchen., 26. 

— aciUiflorus Spreng., 12. 

-var. capensis Sprang., 11. 

— acutissimus Adamson *, 6. 

— acutvis Linn., 7 ; affinity, 8. 

-var. Leopoldii Buchen., 7. 

— altua Buchen., 34. 

— anonymus SUud., 18, 26; mentd., 29. 

— apiculatus Ada^neon *, 18, 27. 

— arabicus Adufnson *, 7. 10. 

— atropurpureus Adamson *, 18, 30. 

— Bachiti Uochst., mentd., 20. 

— brovistylus Btwhen., 11, 14. 

— bufonius Linn., 3 ; mentd., 2, 36. 

— ■— var. genuinus CoiUinho, 4. 

— capensis Thunb., 18, 27 ; affinity, 29; 

mentd., 2, 22, 26. 

-var. angustijolins E. Mey., partim, 

25, 32. 

-vai’. capitatua Nees, 25. 

-var. delicatulusBtic/tcn., 28; mentd., 

27. 

-var. Ecklonii Buchen,, 27. 

-var. latifolius E. Mey., 18. 

-var. macranthus Adamson *, 28. 

-var. tmnimus Hochst., partim, 37. 

-subsp. angustifolius E. Hey. var. 

Ecklonii Buchen., 27. 

-var. sphaynetorum Buchen., 29. 

-subsp. geniculatua Buchen., 27. 

-subsp. lm%gifolim E, Mey. var. 

graciUor Buchen., partim, 27-29. 
-var. strictiasimus’Buohen., partim, 

26, 28, 30. 

-subsp. parviflorua Buchen., 24. 

} — capiUs^us Lamk., 3, 5. 
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Juuous capitatud 31, 32. 

— cepbalotee Thmh., 31, 32 j mentd., 19, 

34. 

-var. nvin/imus Hochst., partim, 32. 

-var. iifitulatus Buchen*, 32. 

-var. varius Buchen., 32. 

-Xiuaequalis, 34. 

— cephalotea Sprang., 18. 

— cephahtee Thunb., partim, 21. 

— Chamissonis Kunth, 3, 4. 

— cynhoeua Lamk., 18. 

— cymoma Sprang., 28. 

— deHocUidua Stand., 28. 

— diaphanuB Buchen,, 31, 37. 

— Drageanus KmUh, 17, 21; mentd., 2, 

23. 

-var, conglomeratiia Buchan., 22. 

-var. genuinus Buchen,^ 21. 

-var. longistylus Adamson '•',21. 

-var. sphaerooephalus Adamsan *,21. 

-var. aubmonocaphalus Buchen,^ 22. 

— alfusna Linn,, 6. 

— Engleri Buchen,, mentd., 20. 

— exaUtttus Decne., 11. 

— exsertus Buchen., 11, 15 ; affinity, 16. 

— faaciculffiora Adamson *, 7, 8. 

— iilifolius Adamson *, 31, 36. 

— fiacddus Steud., 22, 27, 29. 

— genioulatua SchranJc, mentd., 27. 

— yerailis N. E. Br., 14. 

— glaucuB, mentd., 6. 

-var. acutiseimus Buchen., 6. 

— yraoUis Roth., 32. 

— hybridus Brot., mantd., 4. 

— imhricaPua var. Chamissonis Buclioii., 4. 

— inaequalis Buchen., 31, 33. 

-var. altus Adamson *, 34. 

-var. genuinus Buchen., 33. 

-var. squarrosuB Adamson *, 33; 

men^., 35. 

-var. viridesoens Buchen., 33, 34. 

indescriptus 8teud., 17, 24; mentd., 
29. 

— inflaxus, mentd., 6. 

— isolepoides Naas, p^im, 32, 33. 

— Krauasii Hochst., 7, 8, 10 ; mentd., 2. 
-var, affusus Adamson *, 8. 

-var. parvifioruB Adamson *, 8. 

— Leopotdii Pcurl., 7. 

— lomatophyllus 8preng., 17,18; affinity, 

20,21. ^ 

-var. aristcdua Buchan., partim, 18, 

20. 


JuncuB lomatophyllus var. congastus, 
Adamson ♦, 18. 

-vai*. lutesoens Buchen., 18. 

-var. typicuB Buchm.t 18. 

-var, viridi/oUus Andreae, 20. 

— macrocarpus Naas, 7. 

— maritimus Lamk., mentd., 2,9,10,11. 
-var. atdbiGUs Asch. A Buchen*, 10. 

— maritimus Baker, 8, 10. 

— mutabilis Oav., 32. 

— oxycarpuB E. Mey., 11, 12; affinity, 

14; mentd., 15. 

-var. microoephaluB Adamson *, 13. 

— parvulufi E. Mey. db Buchen,, 31, 36. 

-— piciuB Steud., 31, 36. 

— polytriohuB E. Mey, d? Buchen., 31, 35 ; 

affinity, 36. 

— punctoriuB Linn. /., 11. 

— ranarius Nees, 3. 

-— roBtratuB Buchen., 11, 16. 

— rupestriB Kunth, 31, 37 ; affiiiity, 38. 
-var. Schlachieri Adamson *, 31, 37, 

38. 

— Bcabriusculus Kunth, 31, 36. 

— Schimperi Hochst., 11. 

— Schlechteri Buchen., 37, 38. 

— singularis Steud., 18, 30. 

— Sonderianus Bucfmi., 18, 25. 

— sphagnatorum Adamson ♦, 18, 29. 

— Sprangelii Nees, 31, 34. 

— spretus Rom. & SohiUtas, 8. 

— stenophyllus Steud., 22, 27. 

— subounaatuB Adamson *, 17, 23. 

-var. latifolius Adanhso^i ♦, 23. 

-var. minor Adams<m *, 23. 

— subglardulosus Steud., 36. 

— BubgloboBus Adamson ♦, 17, 24. 

— stibmonocepkalus Steud., 22. 

— BuboxycaipuB Adamson *, 11, 14. 

— tenellus Geuns, 32. 

— Thomsoni Buchen., 256. 

— iriandrua Gouan, 32. 

— umbellatus Adamsmt *, 31, 38, 

— viridifolius Adamson *, 17, 20. 


Keratalla ooohlaaris (Qosse) Marring, 407. 
— quadrata (MuUer) Harring, 402, 406. 
Krause, L., see Holden, H. S. 


l4cd>atia, Btruotura mentd., 295. 
ImUa, root anatomy, 503. 
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Lagenidium, 442, 403 ; menid., 428. | 

— pygmaexim JSopf, meatd., 463. ; 

Lagerstroemia, structure, 301, 304. I 

— doribunda Jack, structure, 301, 304. | 

— Flos-reginae Retz,, structure, 301, 304, 

321. I 

— indioa Linn,, structure, 301, 303. 

Lagotis, 262. 1 

Laiuium, mentd., 222. | 

Lathraea, mentd., 386. j 

Lemna, structure mentd., 381. i 

— trisulca, root anatomy, 503, 

Lepidozia spp., mentd., 64. 

Leptodontiopsis elata Dixon, affinity, 92. 

— fragilifolia Broth., affinity, 92. 

— orientalis Dixon *, 9J. 

Loptodontium dentatum Wils., mentd., 

87. 

— iiexifolium Hampe, mentd., 87. 

— humillimum Broth., affinity, 87. 

— kinabaluense Du on *,87. 

— Warnstorfii Fleisch., affinity, 87. 
Leptospermum, mentd., 59, 60. 

Leskeodon acuminatus {Doz. d* Molk,) 

Flsisch., 103 ; mentd., 105. ' 

Leucobryum aduncum Doz. d? Molk., 75 ; 
mentd., 62. ; 

— Bowringii Mitt., 75. | 

— caudidum var. speirostichum (C'. M.), ' 

affinity, 75. 

— javonse {Brid.) Mitt., 75 ; mentd,, 62. < 

— pentastichum Doz. db Molk., 75. 1 

— piliferum Jaeg., 73. 

— pulchrum Broth., 75. i 

— sanctum {Brid.) Hampe, 75; mentd., 62, j 

65. I 

— scalare C. M., 75 ; mentd., 62. I 

— mnaUranum Broth., 75. 

— Teyssmannianum, affinity, 75. 

Loucoloma moUe (C. M.) Mitt., 70. 

-f. elata, 70. ; 

Leucophanes aciculare O. M., mentd., 76, 

— albescens C. M., 76. ! 

— candidum {Homsch.) Lindb,, 76 ; 

mentd., 62, 63. 

— denaifolium Mitt., 76. ' 

Leycesteria stipulata, 248. ! 

Lilium, mentd., 383. 

Limnology of the Long Pool, Butterby 
Marsh, Dtirham (B. M. Griffiths), 
393-416. 

Lindenbergia Hookeri, 248. 

Linum, structure, 301. | 


Liriodendion, rof»t anatomy, 504. 

Liriope spioata, root anatomy, 504. 

Lloydia, 264. 

Lolium multiflorum Lamk., 141-150. 

— perenne Linn., 141-150. 

-X Lolium multifiorum Lamk., the 

inheritance of a substance in the 
roots of seedling hybrid derivatives, 
causing a fluorescence reaction (A. H. 
Woodforde), 141-150. 

— rigidum, mentd., 142. 

-X multifloriun, 142. 

— subulatum, mentd., 142. 

Long Pool, Butterby Mareh, Durham, its 
limnology (B. M. Griffiths), 393-416. 

Lonicera, 262. 

— setifera, 248. 

Loxostemon pulchellus, 248. 

Lupinus polyphyllus, mentd., 228. 

Lycaena argiolus Linn., mentd., 53. 

Lychnis nigroscens, 248. 


Macleaya, 207-210, 212, 218-220. 

— cordata {Willd.) R. Br., 196-200, 206, 

222. 

Macroinitrium, mentd., 59. 

— Blurnci, mentd., 89. 

— cuspidatuin, affinity, 90. 

— goniorrhynchum {Doz. db Molk.) Mitt., 

88. 

— longicaule C. M., 89. 

— longipilmn, affinity, 90. 

— ininutum Mitt., 88. 

— ochraceoides Dixon *, 89 ; mentd., 92. 

— ochraceum {Doz. db Molk.) C. M., 89, 

90 ; mentd., 60, 64. 

— papillisetum Dixon *, 89. 

— perdensifolium Dixon *, 90. 

— rubricuspis Broth., mentd., 89. 

— turgidum Dixon, affinity, 90. 

— Winkleri Broth., mentd., 89. 

— Zoliingeri MiU., 88 ; mentd., 89. 
Maorothamnium javense Fleiach., 112. 
Magnolia, mentd., 385. 

— Oampbellii, 248, 262. 

— globosa, 248, 262. 

Mallomonas, 410. 

— aoaroides Perty, 402, 404. 

Mangifera, mentd., 120. 

Marsden-Jones, E. M., Ranunculus Ficaria 
Linn. ; life-history and pollination, 
39-55. 
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Maetigophora, mentd., 69. 

— diolados, mantd., 64, > 

Mastopoma Card.^ 113, 114. * 

— denticulatum IH‘a;on *, 113. ; 

— laevisetiim Bfo/A., 113. | 

— papillosum 113. 

— robustum BrotA., 114, 116. ' 

— sala^nse (Hampe) Dixon 114. { 

— subrobustum Dixon ♦, 114. | 

— uncinifoli\mi {Broth,) Ca/rd,, 113, 124. 

Matthiola, structure raentd., 373. | 

Mayaoa, structure, 308, 311, 312. | 

Meconella oregana Nutt., 184. I 

Meconopsis, 211-213, 217-219, 269. 

— betonicifolia, 248, 262. I 

— horridula, 262. { 

— pauiculata, 248. j 

— quintupliner\'a, 269. I 

Meiothecium microcarpum (Harv,) Mitt,, ! 

123. 

Melanostoma mellinum Linn,, mentd., 63, ! 

64. I 

Melantliium, structure, 308. • 

— virginicum Linn,, structure, 309. 

Meligethes, mentd., 60, 63. | 

— aeneus F,, mentd., 63, 64. | 

— erythropus QylL, mentd., 63. I 

— ovatus Sturm, mentd., 63. 

— picipes Sturm; mentd., 63, 64. 

— rupipes Qyll,, mentd., 63. 

— viridescens F,, mentd., 53. 

Melilotus, mentd., 378, 386. 

Melinda caerulea Mg,, mentd., 63. 

Melosira, mentd., 410. 

— varians, 418, 419, 437, 439, 450. 

Meteorium Miquelianum (C. M,) Fleiacft,, 

100. 

Michelia lanuginosa, 262. 

Miorasterias crenata Brib,, 162, 168. 

— papillifera Br4h, var. glabra NordsU, 

152, 168. 

Microcystis, mentd., 410. 

Microdus maoromorphus Fleiech,, 68; 
mentd., 61. 

— Miquelianus (Mont,) Beech,, 68; 

mentd., 63. 

Micropteiyx calth^la Linn,, mentd., 63. 
Microula tibetica Benth,, 265. 

Mniodendron, 96. 

— aristinerve Mitt,, 96, 97. 

— brevifoliOm, 97, 

— divarioatum {Homeeh. <9 Beinw,) 

Litidb,, 97 ; mentd., 65. ! 


Mniodendron humih Lindb., 97. 

— Korthalsii Bry,jav., 98 ; mentd., 63. 

— hnginerve Broth. MS., 97. 

— microlonm Mitt, e Geh,, 96, 97 ; mentd., 

66 . 

— microloma Mitt., 97, 98. 

— Mittenii Scdm,, 96-98. 

Mniomalia setnilimbata {Mitt,) O, M„ 93 ; 
mentd., 62. 

Mnimn suoculentum Mitt,, 93. 
Monoblepharis, 424 ; mentd., 422. 

— macrandra {Lagerh.) Woronin, 419, . 

420, 442, 469. 

-var. laeviS Sparrow, 420, 459. 

— ovigera Lagerh,, 420, 459. 

— sphaerica Cornu, 420, 469. 

Monotropa, root anatomy, 503. 

Morina betonicoides, 248. 

Mosillus Bubsultans F,, mentd., 54. 

Moss flora of Borneo (H. N. Dixon), 57- 
140. 

Mougeotia, 418, 427, 438. 

Musca autumnalis Deg,, mentd., 54. 

Muscari comosum Mill,, structure, 309. 
Myosotis Hookeri, 248. 

Myricaria, mentd., 256. 

— prostrata Hook, f, da Thome,, 255. 
Myurium, mentd., 133. 

— purpuratiun {Mitt.) Broth,, 132. 
Myzocytiumi 463. 

— vermicolum ZopJ, mentd., 463. 

— zoopthormu Sparrow *, 420, 461-463 ; 

mentd., 456. 


Ncuxsissus, mentd., 383. 

Narthecium Ossifragum Hade., structure, 
309. 

Neckeropsis bomeensis Fkiech,, mentd., 

102 . 

— gracilenta (Lac.) Fkiech,, 101. 

— lepineana {Mont,) Fkiech, 102. 

«— plagioohiloides Dixon *, 102. 

Nelumbo, mentd., 386. 

Neolindbergia robusta Dixon 98. 

— rugosa {Mont,) Fkiech,, 98. 

Nepeta longibraoteata Be^dh,, 266. 
Netrium Digitus {Bhr,) 1, ds B,, 152- 

164. 

Nicandra, mentd., 386. 

Nicotiana, mentd., 163, 162. 

Nitella, 436; mentd., 423, 432, 437. 

— tonuissima, 418, 430, 438. 
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I^itzsc]iia» 410, 450. 

Nomada altemata Kirb.t mentd., 53. 
Nomocharis, 248, 264 ; montd., 251, 262. 
Nostoo, mentd., 160, 167. 

Noteue quadricamis Ehr., 407. 
Nowakowskiella elogaris (Nowak.) i^chroet,, 
419, 453. 

Nuphar, mentd., 394, 397-399, 401-403, 
405, 409. 

— luteum, 394, 400, 411 ; root anatomy, 
603. 


Oedogonium, 418, 419, 431, 434, 436, 
437, 452. 

Oenothera missouriensis, structure mentd., 
382. 

Olpidiopsis, mentd., 423. 

Olpidium, 451. 

— endogenum (Br.) Schroet., 418, 427. 

— entophytum Braun, 418, 427. 

— Euglenae Dang., 428. 

— gregarium (Now.) Schroet., 418, 427. 

— Spirogyrae Skvortzow, mentd. 428. 
Omphalogramma, mentd., 251. 

Onoidium, root anatomy, 603. 
Ornithogalum pyronaicum, structure 

mentd., 378. 

Orobancho Hedorao, root anatomy, 603. 
Orthellia caesarion Mg., mentd., 63. 
Oscillatoria, 418, 410, 438, 430, 441, 442. 
Oxalis, structure mentd., 206. 

Oxytropis, 265. 


Paeonia, structure mentioned, 307. 
Panicum triticeum Willd., 362. 

Panormus, mentd., 626. 

Papaver, 208-213, 217-220, 222; mentd,, 
187. 

— Argemone, mentd., 191. 

— bracteatum, mentd., 191. 

— hybridum, mentd., 191. 

— orientale, mentd., 191. 

— Rhoeas Linn., 188-192, 206, 209, 222. 

— Bomniferum, mentd., 191, 222. 
Papillaria fusoescens (Hook.) Jaeg. var. 

rigidioaulis FleiscK, 100. 

— lonchotfioha C. M., 100. 
Paraleueobryum, mentd., 71. 

Paraquilegia miorophyila, 248. 

Pariana (Gramineae), a revision of the 
genus (T, G, Tutin), 337-362. 


Pariana AM., 337. 

— angustifolia Spreng., 362. 

—• bicolor Tutin *, 344, 356 ; affinity, 366 ; 
mentd., 348. 

— oampestris Aubl., 337, 340, 343, 344; 

mentd., 346. 

— ooncinna Ttttin *, 344, 368. 

— debilis 2'tain *, 344, 361; mentd., 369. 

— glauca Nees, 344, 346. 

— Oleasoni Hitchcock, 344, 360 ; mentd., 

359. 

— gracilis Doell, 344, 369. 

— imberbis Nees, 343, 346. 

— inaequalis Miq., 344, 345. 

— intermedia Doell, 343, 347. 

— interrupta Tutin *, 343, 348 ; mentd., 

340. 

— lanceolate Triv., 343, 349. 

— longidora Tutin *, 344, 354. 

— lunata Nees, 343, 346 ; mentd., 348. 

— maynensis HuJber, 344, 351. 

— fn-Ollis Nees, 346, 347. 

— monothalma (Doell) Tutin *, 343, 349 ; 

mentd., 366. 

— nivea Huber MS., 348. 

— parviflora Trin., 337, 350. 

— pulcherrima Tutin *, 344, 359. 

— radiciflora* 9 n{ 70 f, 344,352; affinity, 363- 

355. 

— scabra Nees, 344, 345. 

— silveMris Nees, 344, 345, 

— simulans Tutin *, 344, 357, 

— stenolemma Tutin *, 344, 350 ; mentd,, 

352. 

— tenuis Tutin *, 343, 348. 

— trichosticha Tutin *, 341, 344, 356. 

— Hlei Pilger, 344, 362. 

— vulgaris Tutin *, 344, 353 ; affinity, 

350 ; mentd., 362, 356. 

— zingiberina Doell, 344, 367. 

Pedicularis, 262, 265. 

— cheilanthifolia Schrenk, 255. 

— Gammieana, 248. 

— gibera, 248. 

— gracilis, 248. 

— Pantlingii, 248. 

Pegaeophyton scapiflorum (Hook. f. d: 
Thoms.) Marquand dn ShaWj 248, 
256. 

Pegohylemyia disoreta Mg., mentd., 54. 

— fugax Mg., mentd., 54. 

Pegomyzia geniculata, structure mentd., 
380, 
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Pelargonium, mentd., 222. 

— zonale, mentd., 222. 

Pelekium velatum Mitt,, 110. 

Penium, mentd,, 169. 

— epiroBtiiolatum Barker, 152, 155. 
Peridtnium acioulifenim Lemm,, 402, 40 3, 

408, 410. 

— Marssonu Lemm,, 402, 403, 410. 
Petersenia, mentd., 428. 

Peucedanum Maloolmii Hemal, tk H, H. W, 

Pearaon, 266. 

Phaonia serva Mg,, mentd., 64. 

Phaeeolus, mentd., 386. 

Philonotis calomiora Broth,, 94. 

— laxiasima (C. M,) Bry. jav., 94. 
Phlyctidium Chlorogonii Serb., montd., 

438. 

Phlyctochytrium, 436, 437. 

— biporosum Couch, 419, 443. 

— laterale Sparrow *, 419, 445. 

— quadrioome (deBary) Schroet., 419,446. 
Phragmitee communis, 394. 

Phrynotettix, mentd., 383. 

Phycomyoetes, aquatic, of Great Britain, 

a contribution to our knowledge of 
(F. K. Sparrow), 417-478, 
Physcomitrella, mentd., 63. 

Picea, 262. 

Piloecium acroporoides Dixon *, 132. 

— pseudO'rufescens (Hampe) 0. M., 132 ; 

mentd., 133. 

Pinnatella ambigua {Bry. jav.) Fleiach., 
103. 

— angustinervis Dixon *, 103. 

— mucronata {Bry, jav,), affinity, 103. 
Pinus excelsa, 262. 

-- Khasia, 262, 263. 

Pisidium, 394. 

Plagiochila, mentd., 102. 

Plantago Linn., the structure of the ovary 
in.'—1. The British species (R. E. 
Dowling), 323-336., 

— arborescens, ovary, 323. 

— Ooronopus Linn,, ovary, 324, 327, 336, 

336. 

— lanoeolata Linn., ovary, 330,332-336. 

— major Lmn,, ovary, 324-329, 334, 336; 

mentd., 331, 335. 

-var. polysperma Baaaa, ovary, 326, 

— maritima Linn., ovary, 326, 331-333, 

335, 336. 

— media JAm,, ovary, 327-331, 335, 336; 

mentd., 333. 


Platanus Wrightii, mentd., 498. 

Platiaa quadricomis (Ehr,), 407: 
Platyohirus albimanus F., mentd., 53. 
riatystemon, 208-210, 212, 213, 216- 
220, 223 ; mentd., 179. 

— califomicus Benth., 181-184, 206, 222. 
Platystigma, 209, 210, 212, 213, 217, 218, 

223; mentd., 179. 

— linare, mentd., 213. 

— oreganum Benth. db Hook./., 184-186, 

213, 222. 

PlectranthuB, 262. 

Pleolpidium, 426. 

— (RoSsella) Pol^^hagi Sparrow, 418, 

426. 

Pleotraoholus Petersenii Lund., 418, 428, 
463. 

Pleurogyne brachyanthera Clarke, 256. 
Pleurotaenium, mentd., 153, 169. 

— coronatum {Br6b.) Rah., 152, 155. 

Poa alpina Linn., 256. 

Podoohytrium, mentd., 451. 

— clavatum Pfitzer, 419, 449, 450. 

— lanceolatum Sparrow, 419, 450. 
Pogonatmn cirratum {Siv.) Brid., 138. 

— euryphyllum Dixon *, 138. 

— Junghuhnianum (Doz. db Molk.) Bry, 

jav., 138. 

— macrophylloides Broth., 138. 

PoUenia rud^e mentd., 63. 

Polyanthus, structure mentd., 294. 
Polyarthra platyptera Ehr., 406. 

— trigla Ehr., 406. 

Polygonum, 265. 

— avioulare Linn., 265. 

— Deasyi Rendle, 266, 

Polyphagus, mentd., 465. 

— Euglenae Nowak., 418, 419, 426, 463. 

-var. minor Nowak., 464. 

Polyploidy in Tulipa (Sir A. D. Hall), 481- 

489. 

Polypodium, mentd., 69. 

Populus, structure m^td., 379. 
PotMnogeton Linn., in Tropical Africa 
(J. E. Dandy), 607-840. 

— amaricanua Oham. A Schlecht., 631, 

635. 

— — var. Bichardi (Solms) Solms ex 

Schweinf., 632, 

-var. Thunbergii (Cham. A Schlecht.) 

A. Benn., 634. 

— aniaieua Hagstr., 609, 624, 626. 

— badiua Hagstr., 6U| 626, 
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Potamogeton eapeneis Soheelo ex Hagetr., 
511, 527, 529, 530. 

— coloratuB Homem,, 508, 532, 534, 535. 

— coloratm (non Homem.), 509, 632. 

— crjspus Linn,, 608, 509, 511, 513, 537, 

539. 

-var. najadoides Oraebn., montd., 538, 

— dmticulatus Link, 523, 526. 

— filiformis Pera., 610. 

—filijormia (non Pers.), 509, 513. 

— flabellatus Pad., mentd., 516. 

— iiuitanB Roth, 531, 535, 536. 

-pTolea Thunber<jii (Cham. & 

Schlecht.) Graebn., 534. 

— fluitans Both, partim, 609, 635. 

-subsp. americantis (Cham. & 

Schlecht.), 532. 

— gracilis Wolfg,, mentd., 623. 

— gradlia Fr., 623. 

— heterophyllus Schreb., 617, 519. 

— hoggarensis Dandy *, 510-612, 522, 539; 

mentd., 620, 625. 

—' huiUenaia Welw., 617, 620. 

— indicus Roth ex Roem. d? SchttU,, 531. 

— indicm Roxb,, 531, 

— intermptua Kit., 513, 616. 

— javanictsa Knaak., 609, 617, 619, 620. 
-var. major A. Bemi., 618, 520. 

— Livingatonei A. Bonn., 508, 509, 514- 

617. 

— longi/oUua Gay ex Poir., 530. 

— lucens Linn,, 527, 530 ; mentd., 611. 
-var. fliiitans Coaa, d? Oerm., 527, 

530. 

•— — subvar. longi/oliua (Gay) Graebn., 
527. 

— lucena (non Linn.), 509, 527. 

— lucens X natans, 536. 

— natans Linn,, 631, 534, 535. 

— — var. capmaia Dur. & Schinz, 534. 
- veT,fluitana Cham., 631. 

-subsp. plantagineua (Du-Croz) A. 

Beim., 532, 535. 

— natana Linn., part, 631, 635. 

— nodosus Pair,, 609-511, 613, 531, 638- 

540; mentd., 528. 

-— — f. anguatiaaimua Hagstr., 627, 529, 

531, 536. 

— ootandrus Poir., 509, 610, 612, 517, 

538-540 ; mentd., 523, 525, 526. 

— panormitcmus Bio., 509-512, 523, 539' 

540 ; mentd., 516, 520, 521. 

— f, av^nua Hagstr., 624, 626. 


I Potamogeton pectinatus Linn., 509, 510, 
; 512, 613, 638-540 ; mentd., 508, 526, 

I 534. 

I-var. acoparitia Wallr., 613. 

, — — proles intermptua (Kit.) Graebn., 

I 514. 

I-proles acopariua (Wallr.) Graebn., 

; 514. 

:-proles zoate/raceua (Fr.) Graebn., 614. 

j —perfoliatus Linn., 509-611, 613, 536, 
I 638. 

1 — plantagineus Du-Croz, 508, 632, 535. 

: — plantagineua (non Du-Croz), 532. 

I — polygonifolius Pourr,, 632, 634, 636. 

] — polygonifoliua (non Pourr.), 632. 

1 — Preuaaii A. Benn., 609, 517, 618, 520, 

! 523, 524, 526. 

' — promontoricua Hagstr., 511, 529. 

! — pusillus Linn., 394, 509, 510, 522- 

526. 

-var. africanua A. Benn., 523, 525. 

— •— var. vulgaris Fr., 524. 

— — var. vulgaria (non Fr.), 624. 

— repena Hagstr., 609, 627, 529, 631, 

— Richardi Solms, 609, 531, 535. 

— Robbinsii Oakea, 516. 

— Schweinfurthii A. Benn., 609, 611, 613, 

526, 538-640 ; mentd., 508, 633, 536. 

— aemicoloratm A. Benn., 509, 532, 536. 

— - atagnorum Hagstr., 509, 632, 533* 536. 

— Thunbergii Cham. & Schlecht., 511, 

534. 

— trichoides Cham, d? Schlecht., 508-510, 
512, 520, 539, 640; mentd., 623, 525. 
626, 638. 

— venoaua A. Benn., 511, 629. 

— zoateraceua Fr., 51.3, 516. 

Potentilla, 266. 

— fruticosa, 248, 258. 

Primula spp., 259, 262 ; structure mentd., 

291; mentd., 383. 

— Agleniana, 262. 

— chungensis, 248. 

— Dickieana, 262. 

— imperialis, 251. 

— muscoides, 248. 

— prenantha, 248. 

— prolifera, mentd., 251. 

— sikkimensis, 262. 

— Bzechuanica, 248. 

— tibetioa, 262. 

— Vedentiniana, 262. 

— Wattii, 248, 
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Pseudoleskeopsis Zippelii {Doz, db Molk.) 
Broth,, 110. 

Pseudolpidlum fusiforme (Conm) Fiach., 
418, 425. 

— Pythii Butkr, 418, 426. 
PseudorhaoelopuBbome^nsis i>ta;on *, 137 ; 

mentd., 62. 

— laiifolius Thdr, dh Hmr,, mentd., 137. 

— Peteloti Tkdr, dh Hmr„ mentd., 137. 

— philippinensis Broth., mentd., 137. 
Pterobryum, mentd., 121. 

Ptyohophyllnm aureum. Dixon & Herz., 

112. 

—~ borne^nee Broth., 112. 

Pugeley, H. W., Further Notes on the 
Genera Fumaria and Hupioapnos.— 
IV., 641-569; The British Robert¬ 
sonian Saxifrages, 267-289. 

Pyrellia eriophthalma Mcq., mentd., 63, 
54. 

Pyrus, mentd., 216. 

Pythiogeton spp., 421, 424, 467-471 ; 
mentd., 422, 423. 

— autossytum Drechaler, 467. 

— transversum Minden, 468, 469. 

— uniforme Lund, 468. 

— utriforme Minden, 467-469. 
Pythiomorpha, 424 ; mentd., 423. 

— gonapodyides Petersen, 421, 467. 
Pythium, 418, 424, 426 ; mentd., 469. 

— angustatum Sparrow, 466. 

— diacarpum Butler, mentd., 468, 

— dissotocum Drechaler, 465. 

— perigynosum Sparrow *, 421, 464, 466 ; 

mentd., 456. 

— tenue Gobi, 421, 464; mentd., 465. 


Querous, 418, 420, 432, 459, 460. 


Radial organisation and rhythmic develop¬ 
ment in the flower (E. R. Saunders), * 
291-322. 

Ranunculus, 265 ; mentd., 216. 

— Fioaria Linn ,: life-history and pollina¬ 

tion (E. M. Marsden-Jones), 30-55. 

— — var, bulbifera Maraden-Jonea ♦, 39, 

40. 

pulohellus C* A. Meyer, 255. 

— triouspis Maxim,, 255, 

Rapatea paludosa Aubl., structure, 297, 
811, 321. 


Raphanus, mentd., 184. 

Reseda, mentd., 179. 

Rhacelopus aoaulis Mitt., mentd., 137. 

— piUfer Bry, jav,, 137. 

Rhaoocarpus alpinus (0. H .Wright) Par,, 

98. 

Rhacomitrium lanuginosum (Hedw.) Brid,, 
88. 

Rhacopilum spectabile Homach. dh Reinw,, 
llO; mentd., 62. 

Rhamphomyia sulcata Mg,, mentd., 53, 
54. 

Rhaphidostichum aquatioum Dixon ♦, 127. 

— Bruchii, mentd., 128. 

— dubium Dixon *, 128. 

— luxurians, mentd., 125. 

— malayanum {Dixon) Dixon *, 127. 

— pyonophyllum (C. M.), mentd., 127. 

— ramulinum {Thw. dh Mitt,) Broth., 127 ; 

mentd., 62. 

— Buroulare (Dixon) Dixon *, 127. 

Rheum, 265. 

— spiciforme Boyle, 256. 

Rhexia, structure, 306. 

Rhingia campestris Mg,, mentd., 53. 
Rhipidium spp., 424; mentd., 421, 422, 
456. 

— americanum Thaxter, 420, 460. 

— continuum Cornu, 460. 

— europaeum (Cornu) Minden, 420, 459 ; 

mentd., 460. 

— parthenosporum Kanouae, 460. 
Rhizidiomyoes, mentd., 423. 

Rhizidiopsis Sparrow, 460. 

— emmanuelensis Sparrow, 419, 450, 461. 
Rhizidium spp., 419, 464. 

— appendictdatum Zopf, 449. 

— lagenaria Dang., 436, 437, 

— mycophilum, 418, 

— WeaHi Mcwssee, 437. 

Rhizoclonium, 434, 436 ; mentd., 423. 

— hieroglyphioum, 418, 432. 
Rhizoclosmatium globosum, 418. 
Rhizogonium badakenae Fleisch., 93. 

— longiflorum Mitt,, 93 ; mentd., 62. 

— novae-hollandiae Brid,, 93. 

— spiniforme (Hedw,) Br,, 93. 
Rhizoh 3 qpnella, mentd., 129. 

— 8imda6nsis FUiaoh., 112. 

Rhizophidium, 437, 449, 463; mentd,, 

423. 

— oaipophilum Zopf, 419, 442. 

— globosum (Br.) Schroet,, 419, 441, 442, 
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Rhizophidium goniosporum Scherff., 419, 
439. 

lagenula (Br.) Fisck., 418, 439; 

mentd., 450. 

— pollmis (Br.) Zop/, 442. 

— soptooarpoides Petersen, 437. 

— simplex {Dang.) Fisch., 418, 429. 

— sphaerocarpum {Zopf) Fisch., 419, 

442. 

— Bubangulosum (Br.) Rabenh., 418, 439, 

442. 

Rhododendron spp., 202, 263 ; structure, 
308. 

— ariaelum, 248. 

— Griffithii, 248. 

— indioum Sweet, structure, 308. 

— lanatum, 248. 

— Nuttallii, 248. 

— puxnilum, 248. 

— racemoBum, structure mentd., 294. 

— repens, 248. 

— sino-grande, 248. 

— vaccinioides, 248. 

Rhynchostegiella Edanoi Broth., mentd., 
111. 

—' opacifolia Dixon *, 111. 

— ovalifolia Dixon, mentd.. 111. 
Kbynchostegium javanioum (B41.) Besch., 

112. 

— menndense {Bry.jav.), mentd.. 111. 
Rhythmic development and radial organi¬ 
sation in the flower (E. R. Saunders), 
291-322. 

Ribes, 262. 

Richards, P. W., Ecological notes on the 
mosses collected by the Oxford 
Expedition to Sarawak, 60. 
Robertsonia Haw., 275. 

— atrovirens Haw., 277. 

— orenata Haw., 275, 286. 

— dentate Haw., 275, 276, 287. 

— Qeum, 275. 

-var. orenata Haw., 276, 286. 

-var. denkUa Haw., 276, 287. 

-var. Qeum, 276. 

-var. gracilis, 276. 

-var. polita, 276. 

-var. a Haw., 287. 

— gradiis Haw., 276, 276. 

— hirsiaa, 276. 

—- — var. atrovirens, 276. 

-var, hispida, 276. 

— — var. laetsvirens, 276. 
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Robertsonia hirsuta var. ohUqua Haw., 276, 
285. 

-var. sphaeroidea Haw., 276, 286. 

— laetevirens Haw., 277. 

--polita Haw., 275, 276, 282. 

— punctata Haw., 276. 

— punctata Linn., 275. 

-var. serrata Haw., 276, 279, 284. 

— eerroto Haw., 275, 276, 279, 280, 

284. 

— sphaeroidea Haw., 276, 276, 286. 

— umbrosa Haw., 275, 283. 

-var. hrevipes, 276. 

-var. longipes, 275. 

Ronmeya, 209, 212, 213, 217, 218, 223 ; 
mentd., 179. 

— Coulteri Harv., 186-188, 210, 222. 

Root anatomy of the genus Aletris 

(Holden, H. S., & Krause, L.), 491- 
605. 

Rosa, 262. 

— Moyesii, 248. 

— sericea, 248. 

Roscoea alpina, 248. 

Rotaria neptunia (Ehr.) Barring, 407. 
Rotifer nepturvia Ehr., 407. 

Roya anglica West f. major, 153, 154. 

— obtusa (Br6h.) West var. montana West, 

mentd.. 154, 155. 

Rozella, 426 ; mentd., 423, 425. 

— Apodyae, 426, 426. 

— Monoblepharidis, 425, 426. 

— Rhipidii, 426, 426. 

— septigena Cornu, 418, 426, 426. 

— simulans Fisch., 425, 426. 

Riunex Hydrolapathum, 394, 411. 
Rupicapnos and Fumaria, further notes 

on the genera (H. W. Pugsley), 641- 
559. 

— afrioana (Lamk.) PugsL, 655 ; affinity, 

564. 

— ambigua PugsL*, 666. 

— anomala PugsL*, 667. 

— argentea PugsL, mentd., 455. 

— cerefoUa Potnel, mentd., 566. 

— eorymbosa {Desf.) Pugsl.*, 666. 

-var. colorata Pugsl.*, 666. 

— decipiens PugsL, mentd., 556. 

-var. mauritanioa Pugsl., mentd., 

556. 

— elegans Pugsl., mentd., 667. 

— Faurei Pugsl., mentd., 655. 

— frat6ma P^ugsL, mentd., 557. 

X 

2s 
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Rupica|»ios gaetula {Maire) Pugah, 556; 
mentd., 657. 

— graoilidora Pomelo mentd., 663. 

— Mairei Pugsh^ mentd., 665. 

— ochracea PomeU mentd., 563. 

— oranensis PtigaL, mentd., 666. 

— pckrvicalcarata Pugal,*, 658. 

— platycentra Pomel, mentd., 664. 

— rifana Pv^al,, mentd., 653, 665. 

— speeioea Pomely afi6nity, 654-666. 

— splendens Pitgal,*, 664. 

Ruppia, mentd., 608. 

— maritima Linn., 509, 616, 626. 


Sabia parviflora, 248. 

Salix, 266. 

Salvia, structure mentd., 295. 

Sanguitiaria, 207-212, 217, 218, 220; 
mentd., 179, 198. 

— canadensis Linn., 192-196, 206, 222. 
Sanguisorba carnea, mentd., 222. 
Saprolegnia, 418, 426, 443; mentd., 423, 

468. 

— asterophora da Bary, 420, 461. 
Sapromyces Reinschii (Reinach) Fritack, 

420, 460. 

Saimders, E. R., On rhythmic develop¬ 
ment and radial organisation in the 
flower, 291-322. 

Saussurea, 262, 266. 

— tridactyla Sch.-Bip. ex Hook. /., 266. 

■— Wellbyi HeniaL, 266. 

Saxifraga, 264, 265. 

— aestivalis Fiach. Mey., 273 ; mentd., 

283. 

— cuneifolia Linn., mentd., 269. 

— davuxica Willd., 273, 283. 

— elegana Mackay, 276-277, 282. 

— elegam Reichb., 276. 

— Geum Linn., 267-278, 280-282, 286. 

-var. acutidens Pngal.*, 286. 

-var, crenata Syme, 277, 287. 

-var. IHynU Stemb., 276. 

-var. eUgcma Rouy & Camus, 277. 

-var. eUgam Syme, 277. 

-var. HawoHhii Stemb., 276, 287. 

-var. Lapeyronaii Stemb,, 276, 282, 

287. 

-var, Linnaei Stemb., 276, 286. 

-var. minor Rouy A; Camiia, 277. 

-var. aerrata Babington, 276. 

-var, aerrcOa 8yme, 277, 287. 


Saxifraga Geum var. 3 Mackay, 287« 

-subsp. Eu-Oeum Engl. & Irmsch. 

var. argute-aerraia Engl. A Irmsch., 
277. 

-var. denkxta Engl. A Irmach., 287. 

-var. deniaUi (Haw.), 277. 

-var. Lapeyrouaii (Stemb.), 277. 

— -f. alhiflom Engl. A Irmsch,, 

287. 

-f, crenata Engl. A Irmsch., 

286. 

-f. mcundata Engl. A Irmsch., 

286. 

-var. modesta Reichb., 277. 

-subsp. hiratita Engl. A Irmsch. var. 

apicnlato-crenata Engl. A Irmsch., 
277. 

-var. Donii (Stemb.), 277. 

-var. elegana (Mackay), 277. 

-var. gradUa (Haw.), 277. 

-var. parcepiloaa Engl. A Irmsch., 

277. 

-var. polita (Haw.), 277. 

-var. aphaeroidea Engl. A Irmsch., 

286. 

-var. aphaeroidea (Haw.), 277. 

— Geum Babington, 287. 

— Geum Lapey., 287. 

— gracilia, 277. 

— hirsuta IAmi„ 267, 269-278, 280-283, 

286; mentd., 288. 

--var. aciUidena Mamhall, 277, 281, 

286. 

-var. dentata Ptigal.*, 282, 287. 

-var. Donii Stemb., 276. 

-var. Haworthii Stemb., 276. 

-var. hybrida Stemb., 276. 

-var. Linnaei Stemb., 276, 286. 

-var. Smithii Stemb., 276. 

- X S. spathularis, 282. 

— hirsutoformis Rouy dh Cam,, 277. 

— lactiflora Pugal.*, 282, 287. 

— modeata Reichb., 276, 276. 

--polUa (Haw.), 276, 277. 

— punctata Linn,, 267, 269, 272, 273, 279, 

283; mentd., 276. 

— rotundifolia lAnn., 278, 281 ; mentd., 

270. 

— aerrata Stemb., 276, 277, 279, 280, 284. 
-var. Breeana Stemb., 276. 

—• — var. Haworthii Stemb., 276, 

-var. Moriaorm Stemb., 276, 

— var. Reiohenbachii Stemb., 276^ 
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Saxifraga serrata var. triehopoda Sternb., | 
276. 

— serratifolia Don, 276, 277. 

— serratifolia Mackay, 275. 

— spathularis Brotero, 275, 277, 279, 280, 

282, 284 ; mentd., 281, 283. 

-var. serratifolia Pugsl*^ 281, 285. 

— stellaris 267 ; mentd., 269. 

— umbrosa Linn.^ 267-283 ; mentd., 288. 
-var. cordata Stemb., 276. 

-var. crenala Babington, 276, 283. 

-var. oronato-serrata Babington^ 276, 

284. 

-var. ffenuina Syme, 277. j 

-var. lAnnaei Stemb., 276. j 

-var. pufi<ctata Don, 275, 276, 278, I 

279, 284. I 

-var. punctata Syme, 277. | 

-var. Herrali/olia Don, 275 -277, 279, ! 

280, 285. ! 

-f. Breeana (Sternb.), 277. i 

-f. Haworthii (Sternb.), 277. I 

-f. Morisonii (Sternb.), 277. | 

-f. Eeichenhachii (Stemb.), 277. ! 

-var. serratifolia Engl. & Irmsch., ! 

284. 

-var. serratifolia Syme, 277. 

— — var. Smilhii Sternb., 276, 277. ! 

-var. Toumefortii Stemb., 276. ! 

-var. typica Engl. & Irmsch., 277. 

-^^ar. )3 Mackay, 284. 

— umbrosa Scully, 284. j 

Saxifrages, British Robertsonian (H. W. 

Pugsley), 267-289. ! 

Scatophaga stercoraria Linn.t mentd., 

54. I 

Scherflelia Pascher, 446. | 

Scherffelia Sparrow, 446. 

— parasitans Sparrow, 446. I 

Scberffeliomyces Sparrow *, 446 ; mentd., I 

453. I 

— appendiculatus {Zopf) Sparrow •, 449. i 

— parasitans Sparrow *, 419,446-449, t 

Sohistochila spp., mentd., 64, | 

Schistomitrium, mentd., 73, 74. 

— apiculatum Doz* db Molk,, 72 ; mentd., 

76. 

— Oopelandii Broth,, 72 ; mentd., 62. 

— I.»owii Mitt,, 72. 

— robustum Doz, d? Molk,, 72. 

Schlotheimia rubiginosa G, H. Wright, 90. 

— splendida Mitt., 91. 

— Wallisii C. M„ 91. 


Scirpus lacustris, 394. 

Scutellaria, structure mentd., 291. 

Seasons in a tropical rain-forest (New 
Hebrides). Part 2. Botany (Baker, 
J. R., & Baker, I.) [Title only], 
479. 

Sedum spp., 265 ; structure, 306-308. 

— altissimum Poir., structure, 303, 307. 

— Rhodiola DC., 255. 

— tilwticum Hook. f. db Thoms., 255. 
Selinum striatum Benth., 255. 
Somatophyllum, montd,, 124. 

— procerum {C. M.) Jaeg., mentd., 121. 

— saproxylophilum (C\ M.) Fleisch., 

123. 

Septolpidium Sparrow, 428-430. 

— lineare Sparrow, 418, 428. 

Sisymbrium Alliaria, structure mentd., 

374. 

— hiimile (J. A. Meyer, 255. 

Soldanolla, structuro mentd., 291, 295. 
Sopliora Moorcroftiana, 258. 

Spargaiiium ramosuin, 394. 

Sparrow, F. K., A contribution to our 
knowledge of the aquatic Phyco- 
mycetes of Great Britain, 417-478. 
Sphagnum, mentd., 30, 50, 60, 64. 

— Beccarii Hampe, 66 ; mentd., 65. 

— cuspidatulum C. M„ 66. 

— Junghuhnianum Doz. db Molk., 66. 

— soriceum C. M., 66 ; mentd., 60, 65. 

— subreourvum Warnst. var. borne^nse 

Dixon *, 66. 

Spinifox, mentd., 337. 

Spiridens Reinwaidtii Nees, 98; mentd., 
59. 

Spirogyra, 418, 419, 428, 434, 436-439, 
443, 445, 452 ; mentd., 422, 424. 
Spirotaenia obsoura Balfs, 152, 154. 
Spirilla speciosa Doz. & Molk., 73. 
Spondylosium compactum West, mentd., 
165. 

Stachyurus praocox Sieb, db Zucc., struc¬ 
ture, 297, 306. 

Staurastrum, 172, 173. 

— acarides Nordst,, 152, 153, 169. 

— altemans Brdh., 152, 169. 

— arctiscon {Ehr.) Bund., mentd., 172. 

— botrophilum Wolle, 162, 170. 

— brochyoerum Breb., 152, 170. 

— Brebissonii Arch., 152, 170. 

— Clepsydra Nordst., 162, 170. 

— Diokiei Balfs, 162, 153, 170. 
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Staura8tz*um dilatatum Ehr,t 163» 170. 

— fuTcatnm (Bhr,) Br4b,, mentd., 172. 

— infiexum 162, 170. 

— insigne X^nd., 152, 170. 

•— margaritaceum (Bbr.) Menegh, var. 
atpinum SchmidUt 152, 170. 

— Meriani Bet/wcb, 152, 163, 170. 

— mutiouxn Brib,, 162, 170. 

— natator West var. crassvim Weet^ 

mentd., 171. 

-var. rhomboideum Carter ♦, 162, 

163, 171. 

-f. triquetra Ca/rter ♦, 171. 

— orbiculare Rdlfa var. extensum NordsL^ 

162, 171. 

— pachyrhynohum JVord«^., 163, 171. 

— polonicum Badb,, 173. 

— polymoiphtim Br^., 153, 171. 

— punotulatmn Br4b, var. Kjellmani 

WiUe, 162, 163, 171. 

— Bcabrum Br^b., 163, 171. 

— sexcostatum Br4b. var. productum West, 

163, 171. 

— spongiosum Brib., 162, 163, 171. 

— tetraoenim Rolfs f. trigona, 163, 172. 

— Tohopecaligense WoUe, mentd., 172. 
Stellaria aquatioa Scop,, strueture, 296, 
Stellera Chamaejasme, 262. 
Stephanodiotyon Dixon *, 86; mentd., 

67. 

— bome5nse Dixon *, 86. 

Stipa purpurea Qriseb,, 256. 

— sabulosa Turcz., 266. 

— stenophylla Wahlenb,, 266. 
Sympbyodon Perrottetii Mont,, 103. 
Synedra, 407, 410, 418, 420, 428, 437, 439, 

461, 463. 

— acus KiRz,, 406. 

Synura, 402, 410. 

— uvella Ehr„ 402, 404. 

Syrrhopodon spp., mentd., 61, 62, 64. 

— aberrans Broth, var. laevis Dixon 81. 

— albidus T?m, db Mitt,, ckffinity, 82. 

— albo-vagixiatus Sckwaegr,, 80. 

— asperrimus Broth,, 80. 

— bomensis {Hampo) Jaeg,, mentd., 79. 
-var, robustus Dixon *, 79; mentd., 

64. 

^ ealymperidioidea Broth., 86. 

— cavifolius, mentd., 82. 

— oiliatus Sckwaegr,, 82. 

— oonfertiis Lac,, 79. 

— fasciculatus Book, db Crev,, 83. 


Syrrhopodos flammeo-nervia C, Af. var. 
robustus Dixon \ 81. 

I — Gardned {Hook,) Sckwaegr,, S3; 
mentd., 62, 82. 

— gracilis Mitt,, mentd., 82. 

— Lilliei Broth,, mentd., 82. 

— Muelleri {Dot, db MoUe,) Bry, fax,, 83. 
-var. striotifolius (C. M,) Dixon, 83. 

— patens Dixon *, 82; mentd., 62. 

— patulifolius Thdr, db Dixon, affinity, 83. 

— revolutus Doz, db Molk,, 79. 

— Riohardsii Dixon *, 82; mentd., 62. 

— Eidle 3 ri Broth,, 80. 

— rufescens, mentd., 80. 

— Bcalarifonnis Dixon *, 81; mentd., 62, 
82. 

— spiculosus Hook, db Orev,, 82; affinity, 

83. 

— subacaulis Dixon *, 80; mentd., 84. 

— suboonfertus Broth,, 80. 

— subelimbatus Dixon, mentd., 82. 

— traohyphyllus, mentd., 82. 

— tristiohus Nees, 80 ; affinity, 82. 

^ undulatuB {Doz, db MoUc,), 83. 

— WaUisii V, M,, 83 ; mentd., 21, 


Tabellaria, 437. 

Taohyporus hs^pnorum F,, mentd., 63, 
64. ; 

Tanacetum, mentd., 266. 

— tibetioum Hook, f, db Thotns., 256. 
Taraxacum bioolor DC., 266. 
Taxiphyllum, m^td., 132. 

Taxitbeliella Dixon *, 129; mentd., 67. 

— Riohardsii Dixon *, 129. 

Taxithelium, mentd., 129. 

— bilobatum Dixon, 131. 

— oonvolutum Dixon *, 130; mentd., 61. 

— distichophyllum {Hampe) Broth,, 131, 

— epiphyUam Broth., 130. 

— Gottsoheanum (Hampe) Broth,, 130; 

mentd., 61. 

— horridukm Broth,, 130. 

— isooladioidee i>&mn, 130. 

— isopterygioides Dixon, mentd., 132. 

— kerianum (Broth,) Bfo<A„ 180 ; mentd,, 

181. 

— JLindbergii (Bry, Jav.) Bm, db Card,, 

131. 

^ magnum FUisch,, 131. 

— mocro-similans Dwon \ 181. 

•— nepalense, mentd., 130. 
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Taxtthelium aimilans {Sry, jav,), affinity, 
lai, 132. 

— suJbtmdutehphy Dixon, 130. 

— aninatramun (Bry, jav.) Broth,, 131. 

— Wemeri (Herz,) Broth., 130; mentd., 

61, 131. 

Tsxtis, 262. 

Tayloria bome^nsis Dixon *, 92. 

— imbrioata Tkw, dh Mitt., mentd., 92. 

— incUoa Mitt,, mentd., 92. 

Tetmemonis laevis {Katz.) Rolfs, 162, 166. 
Thermopsis infLata Camb,, 255, 
Thraustotheca clavata {de Bary) Hum¬ 
phrey, 420, 461. 

Thuidium cymbifoHum {Doz, <b MoUc,) 
Bry.jav,, 111. 

— glaucinoides Broth., 111. 

— glaucinnm {Mitt.) Bry.jov., 110. 

_plumulosum {Doz, db Molk.) Bry. jav., 

110. 

Thylacospermum rupifragum Schrenk, 266. 
Tibet, a sketch of the geography and 
botany, being materials for a flora 
of that country (F. Kingdon Ward), 
230-266. 

Tofieldiapalustris, structure, 311 ; mentd., 
312. 

Trachyloma indioum Mitt,, 99. 

— planifolium, mentd., 99. 

Tradescantia, mentd., 383, 385. 

— pilosa, mentd., 384. 

— virginioa Dinn,, structure, 308, 311. 
Tria/rthra longiseta Ehr., 406. 

Tribonems, mentd., 423. 

— bombyoina f. minor, 419, 439. 
Triohosteleum, mentd., 124, 128. 

— Bosohii {Doz. db Molk.) Jaeg„ 125. 

— braohypelma (C. M.), mentd., 125. 

— Everettii Dixon *, 125. 

— flexuoso-hamatum Dixon *, 125. 

— hamatum {Doz, dh MoUc,) Joey,, 124; 

mentd., 125. 

—— inflexifoUum Dixon *, 126. 

— leptooarpum {Schwaegr.) Kl&isch,, 127. 
— var. altepapilloflum Dixon *, 127. 

_longisetulum FUhsch., mentd., 125. 

— palanense {Hampe), mentd., 126. 

—■ prooerum Dixon *, 126. 

__ var. laevifoUum Dixon *, 126. 

„. - FltMoh,, 125. 

Xiidhostoinujn oylindricum {Bruch), 
mentd., 87. 

Triohotria tetraotis {Ehr.) Marring, 407. 


Triglochin palustre Linn,, 256. 

Trismegistia Broth., 116; mentd., 112- 
114. 

— brachyphylla Fleisch., 115. 

— Brauniana {Bry. jav.) Fleisch., 115. 

— calderensis, mentd., 116. 

— gracilicaulis Dixon db Herz.*, 115. 

■— lancifolia {Harv.) Broth., 116 ; mentd., 
62, 116. 

— panduriformis {C, H, Wright) Broth., 

116. 

— rigida {Homaoh, db Reinw.) Broth,, 116 ; 

mentd., 116. 

— salaensia Broth., 114. 

— Valetoni Fleisch. *, 116. 

Trollius, 264. 

Tulipa, polyploidy in (Sir A. D. Hall), 
481-489. 

—, mentd., 384. 

— aleppensis Boise, ex Regal, chromo¬ 

some number, 484, 487. 

— altaica Pall., chromosome number, 488. 

— amabilis Fedtsch., chromosome number, 

488. 

— armena Boies,, chromosome number, 

486, 488. 

Aucheriana Baker, chromosome number, 

487. 

i _australis Link, distribution and chromo¬ 

some number, 482, 486. 

— Batalinii Regel, chromosome number, 
483. 

j — biflora PaU., chromosome number, 

I 482,487. 

I — boeotica Boise, d? Held., chromosome 
number, 488. 

_Borszczowii Regel, chromosome number, 

' 486, 487. 

i — Celsiana, 482. 

i — chitralensis, chromosome number, 483, 

486. 

— ohrysantha, 483. 

— Clusiana DC., distribution and oliromo- 
some number, 483, 485-487. 

— var. chitralensis, 483 ; chromosome 
number, 487. 

— erotica Boise, ar Held., chromosome 

number, 482, 486. 

— cuspidate Btapf, chromosome number, 

487. 

— oypria 8tapf, chromosome number, 

487. 

— dasyetemon, 487. 
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Tulipa edulis Bahert distribution and 
chromosome number^ 485, 488. 

— Eiobleri Regel, chromosome number, 

488. 

— ery thronoides, distribution and chromo¬ 

some number, 485. 

— Fosteriana Hoag, chromosome number, 

485. 488. 

— Jrctgrana, 482. 

— gaiatica Freyn, chromosome number, 

482, 485, 488. 

— Gesneriana Linn,, chromosome number, 

484, 488. 

— Griegii Regel, chromosome number, 485, 

488. 

— Griesbachii Barbae, chromosome num¬ 

ber, 486. 

— Hageri Held,, chromosome number, 

486. 

— Hoogiana Fedtsch,, chromosome num¬ 

ber, 488. 

— humilis Herb,, 482 ; chromosome 

number, 487. 

— ingeua Hoog, chromosome number, 

488. 

— Kauimanniana Regel, cliromosome 

number, 485, 488. 

— Kesselringii Regel, chromosome num¬ 

ber, 488. 

— Kolpakowskiana Regel, distribution 

and chromosome number, 484, 488. 

-var. coocinea, chromosome number, 

484, 488. 

-var. Holzeri, chromosome number, 

488. 

— Korolkowi Regel, distribution and 

chromosome number, 484, 488. 

-var. concolor, chromosome number, 

484, 488. 

— kuschkensis Fedtsch,, chromosome 

number, 487. 

— lanata Regel, distribution and cbi*omo- 

some number, 484, 487. 

— latifolia, distribution and chromosome 

number, 485. 

— linifolia Regel, chromosome number, 

483, 487. 

-var. Batalinii Regel, chromosome 

number, 487. 

-var. Maximowiczii Regel, chromo¬ 
some number, 487. 

— Micheliana Hoog, chromosome number, 

488. 


Tulipa montana Bindley, chromosome 
number, 483.484, 487. 

— oculus-Boiis St, Amans, distribution and 

chromosome number, 484, 486, 487. 
-var. montana, chromosome number, 

487. 

— Orphanidea Boise., 482 ; chromosome 
number, 486. 

— Ostrowskiana Hegel, chromosome num¬ 
ber, 488. 

— persica, chromosome number, 486. 

{ — planifolia Jordan, chromosome number, 

488. 

— poiyohroma Stapf, chromosome num- 

j her, 487. 

, — praeoox Tenore, distribution and 

i chromosome nimiber, 484-487. 

j — praestans Hort,, chromosome number, 

I 488. 

' — primulina Baker, chromosome number, 

486. 

: — pulchella Fenzl., 482; chromoHomo 

number, 487. 

\ — saxatilis Sieber, chromosome number, 

i 482, 485, 487. 

; — Sohmidtii Fomin, chromosome number, 

: 487. 

\ — silvestris Linn., distribution and 

i chromosome number, 482, 486. 

— I8prengeri Baker, chromosome number, 
488. 

— Stapfii TurriU, chromosome numl:>er, 

487. 

— stellata/fooA;., distribution and chromo¬ 

some number, 483, 487. 

-var. chrysantha, oliromosome num¬ 
ber, 487. 

— suaveolens Roth, chromosome number, 

488. 

— tarda Stapf, chromosome number, 487. 
— Tubergeniana Hoog, chromosome 

number, 488. 

* — turkestanioa Regel, chromosome num¬ 
ber, 482, 487. 

— undulatifolia Boiss,, chromosome 

number, 487. 

— unimiensis Stapf, chromosome number, 

486. 

— violaoea Boies., 482; chromosome 

number, 487. 

— Whittallii, chromosome number, 482, 
486. 

— Wilsaniana Hoog, 483, 487. 
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Tutin, T. G., A revision of the genus 
Pariana (Gramineae), 337-362. 

Typha, 408, 418, 419, 438, 441 ; structure 
mentd., 381. 

— latifolia, 394, 412. 


Ulex, strucsture mentd., 291, 

Ulmus pumiia, 258. 

Uroglena volvox Ehr., mentd., 404. 
Uroglenopsis, 398, 402, 410. 

— americana (CcUkins) Lemm.t 402, 404. 
Urtioa hypoborea Jctcqttefn.f 255. 


Vaocinimn corymbosum, root anatomy, 
604. 

Vallisneria, mentd., 528, 539. 

Vjinda, root anatomy, 603. 

Vanessa urt/icae Linn,, mentd., 63. 
Vaucheria, 419,421, 462, 464, 465; mentd., 
161, 154, 156, 160, 162, 164, 166, 167. 
Vesicxilaria Miquolii (C, M,) Fleisch,, 136. 
Viola Delavayi, 248. 

— Hookeri, 248. 

— Thomsoni, 248. 


Waight, F. M. O., A quantitative study of 
geotropism and the development of 
the statolith apparatus throughout 
the life-history of the wheat plant, 
225-237. 

Warburgiella C. M., 124; mentd., 117, 
127. 

— arrnata Broth., 113, 124. 

— cuprossinoides, mentd., 124. 

— latieuspis Dixon *, 123. 

— leptocarpa {Schuxieg,) Fleiftch., mentd., 

124. 


Warburgiella nitens Dixon *, 124. 

— philippinensis R, 8, WiU,, mentd., 124. 

— subleptorrhynchoides Fleisch., mentd., 

124. 

Ward, F. Kingdon, A sketch of the geo¬ 
graphy and botany of Tibet, being 
materials for a flora of that coimtry, 
239-266. 

Wheat plant, geotropism and the develop¬ 
ment of the statolith apparatus 
(F. M. O. Waight), 225-237. 

Wilsoniella bornensis Broth., mentd., 67. 

— pellucida [Wils.) C. M,, mentd,, 67. 

-var. acutifolia {Broth.) Dixon *, 67. 

— tonkinensis Besch., 67. 

Woodforde, A. H., The inheritance of a 
substance in the roots of seedling 
hybrid deriv’atives of LoHum perenne 
lAnn. X Lolium multiflonim Lamk. 
causing a fluorescence reaction, 141- 
160. 

Woronina, mentd., 423. 

— polycystis Comv, 418, 425. 


Xanthorrhiza, structure mentd., 306. 
— apiifolia L'Her., structure, 299 j 
mentd., 300. 


Zebrina pendula SchnizL, structure, 308, 
309, 311 ; mentd., 294. 

Zingiber miuga, chromosome number, 
380. 

— officinale, chromosome number, 380; 

structure mentioned, 372. 

Zoophagus, 424. 

— insidious Somm., 421, 465. 

Zygnoma, 418, 427, 428, 436. 
Zygorhizidium, 447. 
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